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§  IIL 

ENGLAND^  HOLLAND^  RUBSTA^  SWEDEN^  AND  DENMARK. 

William  IV.  was  neither  a  hero  in  war  nor  a  great  man ; 
but  he  was  born  and  trained  to  be  the  chief  of  a  trading  nation ; 
he  was  a  mild,  accessible,  moderate  and  clear-sighted  ruler.  He 
never  hesitated  to  dismiss  twelve  thousand  troops  immediately 
after  the  war,  nor  did  he  adopt  any  changes  in  the  administration 
till  he  was  compelled  to  come  forward  as  arbitrator  between  the 
incensed  people  and  the  obstinate  aristocracy,  who  would  rather 
risk  or  lose  the  whole  of  their  privileges  than  make  any  vo* 
luntary  concessions.  The  people  in  all  directions  rose  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  mode  of  farming  the  revenue  and  collecting  the 
imposts,  which  were  used  as  means  of  enriching  the  aristocracy, 
although  the  taxes  were  oppressive  enough  in-  themselves ;  but 
the  citizens  and  peasants  were  excited  to  madness,  especially  by 
the  conduct  of  the  old  long-continued  governments  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  who  monopolized  the 
administration  of  the  post,  and  us^d  that  and  other  institutions 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  state  as  a  private  possession  for 
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the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  families ;  the  disturbances  at 
length  (1748)  extended  even  to  Amsterdam*. 

The  rich  and  powerful  contrived  to  manage  this  revolution 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  system  of  taxation  should  undergo 
no  material  change,  however  oppressive  it  might  be  to  the  poor 
as  affecting  the  prime  necessaries  of  life;  the  mode  of  col- 
lection indeed  was  altered,  and  rendered  less  obnoxious  and 
costly,  but  the  prosperity  of  Holland  ^t  the  sapae  time  ipime- 
diately  began  to  decline,  partly  in  consequence  of  unavoidable 
changes  which  time  and  destiny  brought  about,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  political  circumstances.  The  English  had  now 
gained  the  superiority  on  all  coasts  and  in  all  seas ;  their  manu- 
factures, commerce,  trade  and  navigation  flourished  beyond  ex- 
ample ;  the  .Dutch  could  no  longer  enter  into  competition  with 
them ;  their  close  connexion  therefore  with  the  English  govern- 
ment was  unfavourable  to  their  interests,  aqd  of  a  nature  which 
is  always  ruinous  to  the  weaker  party.  Tbis  had  previously  been 
made  a  ground  of  reproach  against  William  IV. ;  and  after  his 
death  Holland  appeared  to  have  become  completely  an  English 
province. 

When  William  IV.  began  to  be  aware  that  his  life  was 
drawing  towards  a  close,  he  tried  to  form  the  closest  bonds  of 
union  with  England,  imd  to  provide  his  wife,  who  was  an 
English  princess,  with  the  best  protection  and  support  in  the 
person  of  a  prince  of  her  own  house.  This  was  unhappily  a 
German  prince  who  was  not  accustomed  to  a  constitution  in  hia 
native  land,  or  to  any  law  which  was  binding  upon  the  arbitrary 
will  of  princes.  He  was  a  person  much  better  a^squaipted  with 
military  discipline  and  the  use  of  the  corporal's  staff  than  with 
freedom  and  right,  or  with  meq  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens  and  set  a  value  upon  their  own  rights* 
This  gave  rise  to  unspeakable  evils  in  the  Low  Countries^  and 

*  The  four  thousand  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam,  belonging  to  the  middle 
classes,  who  revolted  against  their  magistrate,  looked  to  Wilham  for  relief.  From 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  they  assembled  they  were  called  Doelifta,  and 
demanded  in  1748  what  h^d  been  previously  extorted  by  popular  tumults  and 
resistance  in  other  provinces  and  towns.  1 .  The  post-office  was  to  be  given  over 
to  the  prince,  who  was  to  employ  the  proceeds  for  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
2.  The  abuses  which  prevailed  in  ofl^cial  appointments  were  to  be  remedied, 
and  natives  or  naturalized  citizens  only  were  to  be  eligible  tu  places  in  Am- 
sterdam. 3.  The  body  of  citizens  demanded  to  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  and  privileges  of  which  th^y  had  been  robbed  by  their  gowm* 
ment. 
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after  the  American  war  led  to  the  formation  of  a  third  party  in 
Holland,  who  neither  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  patriots,  nor 
adhered  to  the  old  party  who  were  favourable  to  a  hereditary 
stadtholdership. 

When  William  IV.  died,  he  left  his  widow  pregnant.    Anti- 
cipating a  long  minority,  he  had  invited  prince  Louis  Ernest  of 
Brunswick* Wolfenbiittel  to  Holland  in  December  1750.    This 
prince  had  previously  served  in  the  Austrian  army  as  a  field- 
marshal,  and  was  now  called  to  command  in  Holland  on  condi- 
tion of  the  seven  united  provinces  being  placed  under  his  rule 
during  the  long  minority  of  William  Y.    This  German  military 
prince,  into  whose  hands  the  country  was  thus  thrown,  best 
proved  by  the  miserable  manner  in  which  he  educated  William 
v.,  the  ideas  which  he  entertained  of  his  duty,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  of  him  by  Schl5zer  in  the  thick  octavo 
volume  in  which  he  has  made  him  a  Phocion  in  return  for  hit 
gold.     According  to  legal  appointment  indeed,  the  widow  of 
William  IV.  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  but 
she  and  her  husband  had  signed  a  formal  agreement  with  Louis 
Ernest,  by  virtue  of  whioh  he  was  not  only  to  have  full  and  un- 
conditional command  over  the  army  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  minority  of  William  V.,  but  to  manage  the  whole  affairs  of 
the  government  with  all  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  stadtholder, 
and  to  watch  over  the  welUbeing  of  the  country.     We  shall 
hereafter  return  to  this  subject  and  point  out  the  consequences 
to  which  these  arrangements  led  in  the  Low  Countries  after  the 
sudden  death  of  William  IV.,  which  took  place  in  October  1751. 
We  now  pass  on  to  the  northern  states. 

Russia,  in  which  a  system  of  government  and  administration 
prevailed  the  very  opposite  of  the  English  constitution,  at  this 
time  made  no  less  rapid  advances  in  its  way  than  did  England 
after  its  fhshion.  Properly  speaking  Elizabeth  did  not  govern 
the  country,  but  lived  in  the  full  indulgence  of  her  inclinations ; 
and  yet  Russia  under  her  government  made  as  much  progress  in 
civilization,  power,  wealth  and  influence  as  it  had  done  under 
that  of  her  father.  In  one  point  the  English  aristocrats  com* 
pletely  coincided  in  their  views  with  the  Russian  empress : 
they  manifested  an  immense  zeal  for  outward  forma  in  religion^ 
were  devotedly  attached  to  priestly  dominion  and  ecclesiastical 
beneficeSj  they  pretended  to  be  as  full  of  blind  faith  as  the  multi- 
tude, and  in  secret  laughed  at  all  prinmples  of  morality  and  every 
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feeling  of  shame.  The  English  fashionable  world  did  not  in- 
deed venture  at  that  time  to  push  their  foi^etfulness  of  all  duties 
of  morality  and  of  social  virtues  so  far  as  is  now  the  case,  or  as 
was  done  in  Russia,  that  is,  in  a  country  where  men  who  had 
only  to  do  with  those  who  were  like-minded  with  themselves  or 
with  the  superstitious  and  slavish  multitude.  In  Russia  no 
attempt  was  made  to  preserve  even  the  appearances  of  social 
morality,  but  men  publicly  boasted  of  their  depravity.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  Lestocque  and  La  Chetardie  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  elevating  Elizabeth  to  the  throne ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Russian  ministry  in  the  year  1742  de- 
manded from  Fleury  La  Chetardie's  recal,  and  succeeded  in  their 
demand.  In  order  not  to  appear  ungrateful,  the  empress  made 
BO  many  and  such  valuable  presents  to  him  on  his  departure 
from  Russia,  that  on  Chetardie's  arrival  in  Paris,  the  king  him- 
self thought  it  worth  while  to  inspect  and  examine  them ;  their 
value  was  computed  at  a  million  and  half  of  livres. 

The  circumstances  of  the  war  of  succession  induced  the  French 
court  to  send  La  Chetardie  anew  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order,  in 
connexion  with  Lestocque,  to  form  intrigues  against  Bestuscheff ; 
but  the  latter  was  far  superior  to  both,  in  cunning  and  talents. 
They  at  first  tried  to  prejudice  the  empress  against  Austria, 
and  incidentally  against  Prussia,  although  Frederick  at  this  very 
time  had  negotiated  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
who  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  the 
princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  It  was  pretended  that  lieutenant 
Berger,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  safe  keeping  of  Lowenwolde, 
in  his  imprisonment  had  discovered  a  wide-spread  conspiracy, 
in  which  the  marquis  Botta,  who  had  formerly  been  Austrian  am- 
bassador in  St.  Petersburg  and  afterwards  in  Berliuj  was  deeply 
implicated,  and  of  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had  been  informed. 
The  most  cruel  torments  were  inflicted  upon  persons  of  the 
highest  distinction,  in  order  to  extort  confessions  and  to  furnish 
grounds  for  the  imposition  of  the  most  horrible  punishments ; 
the  whole  conspiracy  however  was  either  a  matter  of  pure  in- 
vention, or  at  least  the  account  of  it  greatly  exa^erated*. 
Berger,  who  was  used  as  an  accuser  on  the  occasion,  was  how- 
ever rewarded  with  an  excellent  appointment.  Maria  Theresa 
at  first  refused  to  exhibit  any  sign  of  displeasure  against  Botta, 

*  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  well-informed  and  intelligent  author 
of  the  Russian  favourites  (Tiibingen,  Cotta,  1809)* 
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who  firmly  denied  that  he  had  had  any  participation  whatever 
in  this  pretended  conspiracy ;  but  as  Bestuscheff  sought  to  avail 
himself  of  this  affair  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  queen 
of  Hungary  and  the  empress^  and  to  expose  Frederick  to  double 
hatred^  Botta  willingly  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  scape-* 
goat,  and  to  be  for  a  time  biEinished  from  the  court.  Frederick 
continually  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  such 
conspiracy  as  he  was  charged  with  according  to  some  portions 
of  Botta^s  letters,  but  still  he  remained  suspected,  and  Maria 
Theresa  satisfied  the  empress  Elizabeth  by  sending  Botta  for 
some  time  to  a  fortress.  He  was  afterwards  fully  indemnified 
by  the  queen  for  consenting  to  be  made  the  sin-offering  on  the 
occasion. 

La  Chetardie  however  had  scarcely  returned  to  St.  Petersburg, 
when  he  received  a  very  sensible  proof  of  having  very  much 
overrated  his  influence.  Relying  upon  a  degree  of  favour  which 
he  did  not  possess,  he  formed  a  most  absurd  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  overthrowing  the  ministers,  bringing  about  great 
changes  in  Russia,  and  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  the  pre* 
ponderating  influence  of  France.  The  French  government  was 
even  blind  and  foolish  enough  to  allow  him  to  spend  above  a 
million  of  livres  in  Russia  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  most 
absurd  plan,  before  he  formally  undertook  the  character  of  an  am- 
bassador. This  revolutionary  scheme  was  brought  to  light  by  La 
Chetardie's  own  letters ;  he  was  cited  before  the  empress,  and 
although  he  was  still  French  ambassador,  she  caused  him  to  be 
arrested,  deprived  him  of  all  the  presents,  orders  and  diamonds 
which  she  had  previously  bestowed  upon  him,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  sent  over  the  borders  under  a  military  escort  (1744)*  Le- 
stocque  maintained  his  ground  for  four  years  longer,  till  the  chan« 
cellor  Bestuscheff,  Riumin  and  general  Apraxin  united  to  effect 
his  downfall. 

The  unfortunate  choice  of  an  ambassador  and  the  personal 
qualities  of  La  Chetardie  and  his  successor  D*  AUion  contributed 
no  little  to  the  useless  expenditure  of  those  immense  sums  which 
were  applied  by  France  to  secure  a  preponderating  influence  at 
the  Russian  court.  D^ Allien  and  La  Chetardie  fbrst  of  all  fell 
publicly  into  such  a  violent  and  unbecoming  quarrel  that  swords 
were  drawn  on  both  sides ;  and  the  former  silerwards  made  so 
mean  and  disgraceful  a  use  of  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
duties  which  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  courts  at  that  time  en- 
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joyed^  that  in  consequence  of  his  misconduct  the  whole  system 
was  abolished.  La  Chetardie^  as  has  been  just  related^  was  oon* 
veyed  beyond  the  frontiers^  and  the  recal  of  his  successor  was 
soon  after  urgently  demanded  by  the  Russian  courts  when 
D' Allien  once  more  brought  disgrace  upon  his  employers  by  a 
scandalous  quarrel  with  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  because 
the  latter  laid  claim  to  a  velvet  dress  which  the  ambassador  k- 
garded  as  unnecessary. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  government  of  Russia 
was  completely  in  the  hands  of  Romanzoff,  Bestuscheff,  and 
Woronzoff,  who  were  only  occasionally  disturbed  when  one  of 
the  queen^s  numerous  personal  favourites  induced  her  to  inform 
herself  about  or  interfere  with  public  affairs.  Elizabeth  lived 
only  for  herself  and  her  pleasures ;  she  dressed  like  a  child, 
changed  her  costume  several  times  every  day,  and  indulged 
in  two  degrading  propensities,  altogether  inconsistent  with  an 
adequate  degree  of  attention  to  public  business.  Any  one  who 
reads  Wichmann's  register  of  the  singular,  arbitrary  and  un- 
connected laws  and  decrees  which  were  made  and  published 
but  seldom  observed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  cannot  fidl  to 
be  astonished  that  there  should  be  persons  who  wish  to  write 
history  and  found  it  upon  such  documents  and  similar  authori* 
ties  !  We  leave  such  history  as  can  be  written  from  documents 
and  records  to  the  Russian  historians  of  all  nations,  because  no 
possible  danger  can  result  from  it.  We  shall  however  just  as 
little  dwell  upon  the  private  life  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  as 
upon  the  secret  history  of  Louis  XV.,  because  the  former  was 
as  disagreeable  and  offensive  as  the  latter.  A  mere  notice  must 
suffice.  The  court  of  Elizabeth  consisted  of  the  true  vulgar,  in 
the  worst  sense  of  that  much-abused  word.  Peasants,  grooms, 
soldiers,  servants  and  the  most  dissolute  people,  who  had  once 
enjoyed  the  greatest  personal  favours  she  could  bestow,  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  highest  offices  at  court,  obtained  immense 
wealth,  and  were  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  orders.  Schubin 
and  the  Rasumowskys  may  serve  as  examples. 

Alexis  Rasumowsky  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  a  chorister 
of  the  lowest  class.  He  was  created  a  field-marshal  and  finally 
became  the  rightfiil  husband  of  the  superstitious  empress.  His 
brother  Cyrilla  Rasumowsky  for  form's  sake  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
that  he  might  at  least  with  some  appearance  of  truth  be  called 
educated.    He  was  then  appointed  president  of  the  Academy  of 
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Sciences^  as  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  had  been  made  Hetman  of 
the  Cosacks  without  ever  having  been  in  mUitary  service.  Sievers ^ 
previously  a  servant  and  coffee-house-keeper,  was  in  the  same 
manner  created  an  imperial  count,  and  became  high  chamber- 
lain under  the  empress  Catharine.  It  would  however  lead  us 
too  far  to  enumerate  aU  those  who  made  their  fortune  by  their 
mere  personal  advantages ;  and  it  would  not  reward  the  labour 
to  collect  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  unconnected  with  deeds. 
One  of  the  most  renowned  of  these  men  was  Schuwaloff,  who 
had  however  as  little  influence  in  political  affairs  as  the  rest. 
The  govemment  was  conducted  wholly  by  Bestuscheff,  who  was 
in  the  pay  of  England  and  fkVburable  to  Austria,  and  therefore 
entered  heartily  into  all  those  measures  which  contributed  to  pro- 
mote and  cherish  the  bad  feeling  of  ttie  empress  towards  Prussia, 
and  which  showed  themselves*  iihmediately  after,  or  more  pro- 
perly speakidg  before  the  peate  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  against 
Frederick  11. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  Sweden  continued  to  suffer 
from  those  evils  which  usually  affect  ill-regulated  republics,  and 
from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  monarchies  administered  by 
weak-minded  rulers.  Foreign  powers  lavished  their  money  in 
older  to  purchase  the  Swedish  aristocracy,  and  the  Russian,  En- 
glish and  French  ambassadors  emulated  each  other  in  bribery, 
entertainments  and  expenditure.  Each  of  these  ambassadors 
assembled  around  their  splendid  tables  and  in  theii*  mansions  at 
dinners^  balls  and  orgies^  the  peculiar  clients  of  his  court ;  and 
the  state  councillors  of  Sweden,  whose  pride  knew  no  limits, 
were  not  ashamed  openly  to  sell  their  favour  for  money  and  en- 
tertainments. King  Frederick,  who  in  Sweden  was  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  had  so  little  concern  with  what  was 
going  forward,  that  in  Hesse,  where  his  brother  William  VIIL, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  government,  led  the  administration, 
he  several  times  pursued  a  policy,  and  adopted  measures  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  those  which  were  followed  in  his  name  in 
Sweden.  This  proceeded  so  fkr,  that  in  the  case  of  the  subsidy 
treaty^  which,  as  landgrave  of  Hesse,  he  concluded  with  En- 
gland in  the  year  1741,  he  was  obliged  to  send  away  all  his 
Hessian  attendants  and  courtiers  from  Sweden. 

The  Hanoverians  were  at  that  time  better  off  than  the  Hes- 
sians; for  George  II.,  like  his  father,  always  endeavoured  to 
fiitour  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the  English,  whilst  Fre- 
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derick  continually  profited  by  the  services  and  exhausted  the 
resources  of  his  Hessians  in  order  to  uphold  the  shadow  of  a 
kingly  dignity  in  Sweden.  The  blood-money^  called  subsidies, 
which  he  received  for  the  services  of  his  Hessians,  served  to  aid 
his  Swedish  poverty ;  and  his  illegitimate  children  by  Miss  von 
Taube,  which  drew  down  upon  him  so  many  sermons,  so  many 
public  and  bitter  reproaches,  revilings  and  mortifications,  were 
received  among  the  first  nobility  in  Germany.  Like  so  many 
other  natural  children  of  the  landgraves  of  Cassel,  and  like  the 
favourites  of  the  empress  in  Russia,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  much- 
enduring  Germans,  they  received  large  estates,  and  under  the 
title  of  counts  of  Hessenstein,  became  the  founders  of  a  new 
family  of  German  dynasts.  Gyllenborg,  who  was  then  (17^1) 
the  head  and  support  of  the  French  party,  quite  publicly  de- 
clared the  principles  which  were  maintained  with  respect  to 
right  and  law  by  the  Swedish  nobility  and  the  oligarchy,  who 
were  regularly  bought  and  sold. 

The  ambassador  of  Mecklenburg  had  entered  into  a  diplo- 
matic intrigue,  with  a  view  to  obstruct  the  French  party  which 
was  at  that  time  dominant,  and  to  prevent  them  from  cany- 
ing  into  execution  the  unreasonable  plan  of  promoting  a  war 
with  Russia.  This  intrigue  was  discovered,  the  ambassador's 
servant  arrested,  himself  very  roughly  treated,  and  banished 
from  the  country.  On  this  occasion  the  whole  diplomatic  corps 
made  a  formal  complaint,  to  which  representations  Gyllenborg 
returned  the  following  shameless  reply :  '^  The  gentlemen  should 
know,  that  according  to  the  Swedish  form  of  government,  the 
secret  committee  possess  the  power  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
whole  councillors  of  state ;  nay,  even  of  the  king  himself  should 
they  see  legal  cause  so  to  do/'  According  to  this  principle,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  allow  not  only  the  ambassador  of  Mecklen- 
burg to  be  instantaneously  driven  out  of  the  country,  simply  on 
account  of  an  attempt  to  maintain  peace,  but  he  was  obliged, 
against  his  will,  to  forbid  the  English  ambassador  his  court, 
merely  that  no  voice  might  be  raised  against  this  unfortunate 
war  with  Russia.  A  few  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
enormities  and  cruelties  which  sprung  from  such  a  description  of 
government. 

As  we  have  already  related,  the  evil  consequences  of  this 
ill-omened  war  fell  upon  the  commanders  Buddenbrock  and 
Lowenhaupt,  who  were  no  doubt  unfit  for  their  office;  they 
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were  executed,  and  several  of  the  subordinate  commanders,  such 
as  niajor-gene^  Dideron,  colonels  De  la  Valle  and  Silversparre, 
admiral  Kronhaven,  and  colonel  Frohberg,  were  punished  and 
fined.  The  oligarchy  were  guilty  of  taking  similar  vengeance 
and  inflicting  the  like  punishments  upon  Blackwell,  who  was  the 
king's  physician,  and  whom  they  obstinately  prosecuted ;  upon 
Springer  a  merchant,  and  Hedmann  a  manufacturer,  to  the 
great  sorrow  of  the  king,  now  weak  with  age.  These  were  ac- 
cused of  having  been  desirous  of  bribing  the  king  with  En- 
glish  money,  and  of  having  purchased  him  to  promote  Danish 
and  Russian  plans.  This  case  was  judicially  investigated ;  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  came  to  light ;  all  persons,  and  especially  the 
heads  of  parties  and  of  great  families,  appeared  utterly  unprin- 
cipled and  worthless,  and  the  suit  itself  was  like  that  which 
was  carried  on  against  Gorz  in  1719*  Hedmann  alone  was 
acquitted ;  the  king  was  unable  to  save  his  physician  ;  Blackwell 
was  therefore  executed,  and  Springer  imprisoned  for  life*. 

The  three  lower  estates,  but  particularly  the  clergy  and  pea- 
sants, began  to  feel  such  a  strong  dislike  to  the  oppressive 
rule  of  the  aristocracy,  that  the  aged  king,  who  had  been  sulBfer- 
ing  for  three  years  from  the  effects  of  paralysis,  was  advised  to 
found  three  orders  of  knights,  to  provide  his  successor  at  least 
with  some  means  of  bringing  about  or  attempting  a  change. 
The  kingdom  became  progressively  poorer  and  poorer,  the 
council  of  state  increased  in  pretensions  and  pride,  and  the  taxes 
grew  more  oppressive  to  the  peasantry,  so  that  in  1749  Russia 
was  induced  to  extend  her  formal  protection  to  that  party  which 
ensured  her  dominion  over  Sweden.  The  empress  of  Russia, 
who  had  made  her  relation  Adolphus  Frederick  successor  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  in  reality  entertained  very  different  views  from 
those  on  which  her  ministry  acted.  The  latter  alleged,  that 
the  French  party  in  Sweden  were  founding  filial  associations  in 
Russia.  Bestuscheff  availed  himself  of  the  pretence  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Sweden,  now  wholly  devoted  to  French  interests, 
and  with  his  partisans  in  Russia,  to  persuade  the  empress  to 

*  It  may  be  seen  how  far  they  went  to  make  the  rights  of  the  people  an 
empty  show^  and  the  deputies  ^f  the  estates  mere  accomplices  and  tools  of  the 
oligarchy,  by  observing,  that  Springer  was  accused,  as  of  a  heinous  crime,  for 
having  alleged  that  the  deputies  of  the  assembly  of  estates  should  properly 
speaking  be  answerable  only  to  their  constituents.  It  was  forbidden  under 
heavy  penalties  even  to  attempt  to  make  an  application  of  any  such  prin* 
ciples. 
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adopt  a  serere  course  of  action  towards  Lestocque.  The 
Swedes  had  again  assembled  another  body  of  troops  in  Finland^ 
and  the  Russians  on  their  part  sent  a  small  division  of  their 
army  into  the  same  province  i  and  Panin^  the  Russian  mini- 
ster in  Stockholm,  was  obliged  to  give  the  following  public  ex- 
planation, which  sounded  singular  enough  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Russian  :•*» 

That  in  Sweden  there  were  persons  who  wished  to  intro- 
duce a  despotism  after  the  death  of  the  present  king ;  that  this 
however  was  not  the  wish  of  the  whole  nation,  but  only  of  some 
private  individuals,  who  thereby  desired  to  secure  themselves 
against  an  investigation  into  their  whole  course  of  conduct. 
That  the  empress  was  of  opinion  that  such  views^  or  the  carry- 
ing  out  of  such  a  plan,  would  be  destructive  of  the  peace  of 
the  North,  and  she  therefore  declared,  that  in  such  a  case  she 
should  feel  herself  bound,  by  the  treaties  of  1721,  1748  and 
1745,  to  have  recourse  to  the  best  and  roost  serviceable  means 
of  maintaining  the  present  constitution  of  Sweden,  and  along 
with  that  the  quiet  of  the  North.  This  declaration,  in  which 
Denmark,  then  wholly  dependent  on  Russia,  was  obliged  to 
concur,  was  of  no  service  to  the  old  kingt  but  to  count 
Horn  and  his  friends  in  the  council  of  state.  Adolphus 
Frederick  however  declared,  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  and 
afterwards  kept  his  promise^  that  he  had  never  thought  and 
never  would  think  of  making  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  con* 
stitution. 

King  Frederick  was  seventy-five  years  old  wheh  he  died 
(25th  March  1751).  The  power  of  the  oligarchy  seemed  to  in- 
crease under  his  successor  Adolphus  Frederick.  The  pomp  and 
magnificence  exhibited  at  the  ftmeral  obsequies  of  the  old  king 
and  the  crowning  of  the  new  one  seemed  to  be  a  formal  insult 
to  the  poverty  of  the  nation  and  the  powerlessness  of  the  king 
to  magnify  the  honour  of  those  nobles  who  in  both  ceremonies 
played  the  most  distinguished  parts.  We  leave  the  description  of 
these  ceremonies  to  others,  and  shall  merely  mention  the  single 
fact  without  application  or  remark,  that  the  jewellery  alone  which 
was  brought  from  Paris  for  the  coronation  was  worth  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Before  the  coronation  oount 
Tessin  read  to  the  king  the  solemn  act  of  assurance,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  which  was  to  be  confirmed  by  an 
oath.    On  the  meeting  of  the  diet  of  the  nation,  four  and  twenty 
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entirely  new  articles  were  brought  forward^  all  expressly  framed 
for  the  advantage  of  oligarchical  pride  and  oppression^  and  for 
the  destruction  of  that  monarchical  power  which  might  serve 
as  a  protection  to  the  people ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  diet^  the 
king  was  further  obliged  to  give  a  solemn  assurance^  that  he 
would  also  fiiithfully  and  conscientiously  observe  these  twenty^- 
four  articles. 

The  astonishing  patience  of  the  king  was  put  to  a  severe  trial 
in  the  following  years  by  the  members  of  the  council  of  state, 
when  all  respect  towards  him  was  neglected  even  in  things  which 
should  have  been  left  entirely  to  his  own  judgement^  even  if  he 
were  in  erron  Opposition  was  made  to  him  in  the  most  unim- 
portant things ;  he  was  reprimanded^  and  accused  of  acting  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  oath  and  formal  declarations,  of 
being  unacquainted  with  the  laws,  and  of  spending  too  much 
money  on  buildings  and  pleasures ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  his 
annoyances  was  that  of  being  obliged  to  listen  to  the  tedious  and 
hypocritical  lectures  of  a  chancery  pedant,  who,  as  people  of  his 
class  are  accustomed  to  do,  concealed  his  love  of  dominion  under 
the  cloak  of  morality  and  religion*  This  was  the  beau-ideal 
of  our  pietistic  F*  C.  von  Moser,  who  quotes  his  letters  to  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden  as  if  they  were  a  gospel,  and  frequently 
praises  and  blesses  him  in  his  books.  This  pietistic  courtier, 
who  was  full  of  spiritual  pride  and  attached  to  ecclesiastical 
dominion,  was  the  president  of  the  chancery,  count  Tessiu, 
principal  tutor  to  the  crown  prince,  and  as  such  author  of  these 
letters  to  him,  whose  long  and  tedious  morality  tnay  be  learnt 
fitim  the  writings  of  Moser,  who  was  a  man  of  a  similar  stamp, 
of  the  same  strong  faith  and  the  same  manner  of  writing.  The 
king  was  at  first  unwilling  to  suffer  these  tedious  and  oppressive 
admonitions  to  the  crown  prince,  in  which  there  was  contained 
much  hypocritical  and  pietistic  poison ;  and  Tessin,  when  he 
found  the  king  inaccessible  to  the  complaints  which  he  made 
against  his  pupil,  then  proposed  an  oligarchical  commission  for 
the  investigation  of  the  dispute.  When  Tessin  was  not  allowed 
to  print  his  exhortation,  he  resigned  his  office  of  tutor,  and  from 
that  time  forward,  in  all  humility  and  professed  piety,  he  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  king  and  to  make  his  life  miserable.  The 
councillor  of  state  at  length  went  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  the 
king's  peculiar  prerogative,  and  without  asking  his  permission, 
issued  a  command  to  the  colonel  of  the  royal  guard  who  was 
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immediately  under  the  king's  orders^  to  arrest  a  subaltern  officer, 
who;  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  had  prevented  an  in« 
solent  councillor  of  state  fh>m  driving  into  the  inner  court  of 
the  palace. 

In  one  respect  the  last  years  of  the  government  of  Frederick  IV, 
in  Denmark  were  happier  than  the  first,  but  in  another  more 
oppressive,  inasmuch  as  an  absolute  government  had  the  com* 
plete  control  of  life,  intercourse  and  trade,  by  means  of  its  re- 
gulations, which  placed  every  step  and  movement  under  the  im- 
mediate oversight  of  the  police.  Pomp  and  extravagance  no 
longer  prevailed  at  the  court  as  they  had  formerly  done ;  the 
king  was  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  not  only  died  without  debts, 
but  left  behind  him  several  millions  in  the  treasury.  The  dread 
of  future  punishment  moreover  drove  the  old  man,  who  had 
previously  lived  in  open  bigamy  without  any  feeling  of  shame, 
to  marry  one  of  his  numerous  mistresses,  and  this  marriage  was 
more  disadvantageous  to  the  country  than  a  new  intrigue  could 
possibly  have  been.  King  Frederick  at  length  married  the 
countess  Reventlow,  who  cunningly  contrived  by  means  of  the 
clergy  to  awaken  his  conscience,  and  when  she  became  his  wife 
proceeded  to  enrich  herself  and  her  relations  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor  Danes.  Bishop  Deichmann,  of  whose  services  she 
availed  herself  on  this  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the 
king's  conscience,  assisted  her  in  all  her  measures  of  violence, 
and  both  enriched  themselves  and  their  friends  by  the  most 
scandalous  means.  The  whole  affair  indeed  was  afterwards 
divulged,  and  a  formal  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  subject ;  Deichmann  and  Reventlow  how- 
ever withdrew  their  heads  from  the  noose,  and  allowed  the  whole 
blame  to  &11  upon  the  subordinate  instruments  of  their  govern- 
ment, upon  whom,  according  to  the  barbarous  justice  of  those 
times,  a  series  of  cruel  punishments  were  inflicted. 

Christian  VI.  ascended  the  throne  in  October  1730.  He  was 
a  pious  and  well-disposed  man,  but,  like  our  present  political 
economists  and  doctrinaires,  entertained  the  conviction,  that  all 
trade  and  commerce,  religion  and  morality,  arts  and  sciences 
could  be  promoted  and  systematically  regulated  by  decrees  and 
laws,  and  that  therefore  writing  and  decreeing  ought  to  be  the 
chief  business  of  those  who  rule.  Many  admirable  things  were 
no  doubt  decreed  under  the  pious  government  of  a  king,  who 
wished  to  establish  and  uphold  religion,  morality,  and  the  pro- 
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prieties  of  life,  through  the  instrumentality  of  barbarous  and 
cruel  laws.    We  shall  however  in  a  spirit  of  warning  point  out 
the  mistakes,  and  brieflj  relate  what  took  place  in  Denmark  when 
the  pious  Christian  VI.  and  his  court  preacher  Blume  cooperated 
in  giving  such  proofs  of  their  zeal  for  God  and  for  Lutheranism. 
In  order  not  to  do  injustice  to  the  king,  who  was  in  reality  a 
pious  man,  and  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  country 
by  the  establishment  of  schools  and  institutions  for  education 
and  the  promotion  of  science,  but  who  was  at  the  same  time  very 
limited  in  his  views,  we  must  expressly  mention,  that  the  de* 
crees  and  regulations  about  to  be  related  were  contemporaneous 
with  similar  ones  which  were  made  by  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  or  which  were  at  least  published  a  very  few  years  after 
his  death.     In  three  successive  years  the  king  published  ^n  or- 
dinance, that  whosoever  did  not  attend  upon  divine  service  either 
in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday,  should  either  be 
punished  by  fine,  or  be  exposed  on  the  pillory.  At  the  same  time 
an  order  was  issued  to  the  clergy  in  the  year  1743,  that  they 
should  pay  strict  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  quartered  in  the  towns,  and  furnish  minute  reports  of  what 
they  observed.   In  order  to  guard  against  all  instances  of  public 
rudeness,  the  outbreaks  of  ignorance,  and  even  jesting  or  scoffing 
remarks  upon  what  was  absurd  in  theology,  they  had  recourse 
to  a  law  against  all  offences  committed  even  by  word,  which  we 
should  regard  as  a  thing  altogether  unheard  of,  had  not  the 
French  doctrinaires,  that  is  philosophical  despots,  published  a 
similar  ordinance  in  our  own  days*.    And  further,  according  to 
the  laws  which  sprung  from  this  over-righteous  legislation,  murder 
and  all  attempts  at  murder  were  to  be  punished  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  every  man  of  common  sense  and  feeling  must  feel  a 
greater  degree  of  abhorrence  for  christian  legislators  of  this  class, 
than  for  Chinese  or  barbarian  rulers  f.    All  public  amusements, 
theatrical  exhibitions  and  concerts  were  to  give  way  to  prayers 
and  psalms,  and  all  entrance  into  the  kingdom  was  strictly  for- 

*  All  royal  officers,  heads  of  families,  and  innkeepers,  are  commanded, 
under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  to  point  out  and  deliver  up  all  those  who 
are  guilty  of  blasphemy,  swearing,  and  abuse  of  God's  word  by  ridicule,  or 
otherwise. 

t  Such  persons  were  condemned  to  be  publicly  flogged  by  the  common  exe- 
cutioner with  twenty-seven  stripes  for  nine  weeks  successively ;  afterwards  to 
he  racked  fnyin  the  feet  upwards,  and  vnthout  receiving  a  finishing  stroke  to  their 
torments,  to  be  bound  alive  upon  the  wheel,'// 
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bidden  to  play-actors,  violinists^  jugglers  and  rope-danoers ;  whilst 
the  greatest  exertions  were  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  promotion 
of  ohristian  missions.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
unreasonable  though  well-intended  zeal  of  the  king  and  his 
friends  for  the  conversion  of  the  Greenlanders  led  to  the  most 
astonishing  sacrifices,  made  by  pious  and  honourable  men  for 
the  well-being  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  the  promotion  of  their 
highest  interests.     In  this  case  the  court  at  least  set  a  good  ex«- 
ample  to  the  people,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case  where  what  is 
called  piety  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  higher  classes  in  Den- 
mark at  that  time  in  general  gave  much  less  offence  by  their  con- 
duct than  those  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Eiux>pe«    The  Danish 
government,  not  only  under  this,  but  the  following  king,  was 
highly  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  eduea- 
tion,  and  promoted  the  extension  of  that  species  of  literature  and 
science,  which  was  not  merely  splendid  and  ornamental,  but  of 
immediate  advantage;  they  did  not  pay  a  fashionable,  distin*- 
guished  and  conceited  body  of  professors,  and  allow  the  school- 
masters  to  starve  or  beg,  as  the  Hanoverian  aristocracy  did,  but 
they  careiuUy  cherished  the  eauae  of  general  education.  The  land^ 
owners  hesitated  and  delayed;  but  they  found  themselves  atlength 
compelled  to  give  a  decent  remuneration  to  the  schoolmasters  be^ 
longing  to  the  villages  on  their  estates,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
comfortable  dwellings;  and  even  in  neighbourhoods  in  which' 
the  houses  lay  widely  apart,  provision  was  made  for  the  instruo* 
tion  of  the  children.  We  should  notwithstanding  be  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  increase  of  trade,  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
which  took  place  under  this  and  the  following  reigns^  much 
n^ore  to  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  people  at  large,  to 
the  long-continued  peace,  and  to  the  advantages  which  re* 
suited  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  trade  whilst  other  sea- 
faring nations  were  at  war,  than  to  the  singular  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  Christian  VI.  and  Frederick  Y,  Both  rulers,  or  rather 
their  ministers,  published  all  sorts  of  decrees,  sometimes  in  favour 
of  home  manufactures,  and  sometimes  with  a  view  to  the  strictest 
exclusion  of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture ;  but  as  many  things 
were  not  manufactured  in  the  country  which  at  that  time  were 
indispensable,  and  others  were  only  to  be  had  at  a  much  higher 
price  and  of  a  much  inferior  quality  at  home,  this  wisdom  soon 
proved  to  be  the  sheerest  folly.  The  pious  Christian  was  more- 
over compelled  to  such  heavy  expenditure  by  the  changea  in 
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Russia  and  Sweden^  by  the  danger  which  impended  over  Hol-i 
stein  from  the  Grand  Duke  by  plans  of  restoring  the  Scandina* 
vian  kingdom^  notwithstanding  the  assistance  which  he  received 
from  English  subsidies,  in  which  he  also  shared,  that  he  left 
debts  behind  him  to  as  large  an  amount,  as  he  had  found  cash  in 
the  treasury  on  his  accession  to  the  government*. 

Much  more  was  done  in  Denmark  under  the  reign  of  Frederick 
V„  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1746,  for  the  arts  and  sciencesj 
for  learning  and  learned  men^  for  religious  poetry  and  the  poets 
of  the  German  nation,  than  in  the  celebrated  Prussian  Paris.  We 
shall  not  inquire  whether  too  much  was  not  done,  but  certain  it 
is  that  the  whole  of  Europe  was  divided  between  tidmiratioQ  of 
the  somewhat  extravagant,  but  antiquatedly  pious  and  christian 
government  of  the  Danish  king,  Frederick  V.,  and  the  philoso* 
phic,  but  often  niggardly  and  antichristian  king,  Frederick  II« 
of  Prussia,  Frederick  V.  moreover  was  pious  without  being 
monkish ;  ]\e  therefore  again  gave  pennission  for  the  holding  of 
balls,  assemblies  and  receptions  at  court,  and  no  longer  forbadf^ 
pub)ip  amusements,  The  people  not  only  took  delight  in  the 
pieces  of  their  national  poet  (Holberg)j  but  the  cavaliers^  who 
were  in  the  ascendant  under  Frederick,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
urge  this  well-meaning  and  amiable  king  to  play  the  character 
of  a  Xfouis  XIV.^  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  always  the  model 
of  all  chivalric  sovereigns^  and  has  again  become  so  in  our  own 
days,  French  actors  were  brought  to  Copenhagen,  Italian 
operas  were  introduced^  and  nobility,  titles,  orders^  and  along  with 
them  envy,  pride  and  meanness,  increased  i  during  the  twenty 
years  of  Frederick's  government,  the  peasant  remained  the 
bondsman  of  his  feudal  superior,  and  wholly  without  property  in 
the  land  which  he  tilled.  In  this  reign  much  was  done  for  the 
learned  as  well  as  for  the  nobility.  Miobaelis  and  all  Gottingen 
were  loud  and  long  in  its  praises  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whoj  to 
please  them  and  to  promote  the  explanation  of  the  Bibl^  caused 
an  expensive  journey  to  the  East  to  be  undertaken «  foreign 
poets,  men  of  learning  and  artists,  were  induced  to  settle  in  the 
country  and  munificently  pensioned ;  Cramer,  Klopstock,  Stura^ 
Schlegel,  Qeder,  Kratzenstein,  Mallet,  and  other  men  of  learning 
made  a  splendid  figure  i  but  in  the  midst  of  all  their  trumpeting 
and  flattering  commendations^  we  may  ask^  from  whence  came 

•  Biiscbing's  Magazine  states  the  amount  at  2,378,005  dollars;  butweleam 
from  Krag  Hoafs  Life  of  ChriitUm  VII.,  that  wndw  Frederick  V;  the  debt  haa 
amoQDted  to  the  sum  of  26^000,000  dollars. 
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the  money  ?  Misery,  poverty  and  filth  were  concealed  in  the 
squalid  huts  of  the  peasants,  whilst  Klopstock's  ode  to  the  king, 
to  whom  the  Messiah  was  dedicated,  was  known  all  over  the 
world.  Artists  and  scholars,  architects,  and  the  splendour  of 
well-paid  officials,  were  announcements  and  signs  of  a  golden  age. 
In  fact  Denmark  was  rich  in  adepts  in  that  science,  which  is 
still  as  exclusively  cherished  in  our  poor  Germany  as  it  was 
formerly  by  the  alchymists.  Schimmelmann,  minister  of  finance, 
made  so  many  good  speculations  for  himself,  that  no  one  could 
entertain  a  doubt  of  his  skill  in  financial  afiairs;  and  along 
with  him  the  high  chamberlain  Adam  Gottlieb  Moltke,  and 
the  vice-chancellor  Erich  Pontoppidan,  renowned  as  a  poli- 
tical economist,  proved  themselves  no  less  able  masters  in  the 
science  of  money-gettine.  The  two  last-mentioned  men  were 
trained  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  times,  $ .  e.  they  endeavoured  to 
create  a  species  of  prosperity  which  may  dispense  with  frugality ; 
and  they  were  therefore  renowned  patrons  of  the  physical 
sciences,  of  natural  history,  and  of  political  economy. 

Unhappily  the  system  of  such  fools  as  connect  the  splendour 
of  the  throne  and  the  extravagance  of  rulers  with  an  advanta- 
geous operation  upon  the  industry  of  the  subjects  was  perseve- 
ringly  followed.  Seventy-four  families  were  ennobled  during  the 
twenty  years  of  this  reign,  and  consequently,  as  the  phrase  is, 
the  throne  was  surrounded  with  new  splendour ;  but  the  reve- 
nues of  the  kingdom  were  quite  disproportioned  to  this  expen- 
diture, and  to  the  large  incomes  of  the  high  officers  of  state. 
Noble  and  much-admired  buildings  were  raised  in  Copenhagen ; 
Frederickstadt  or  Amalienburg  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic ;  but  we 
may  ask,  whence  the  means  were  to  be  derived  in  this  poor  and 
miserable  country  for  the  maintenance  of  those  buildings,  for  the 
luxury  and  revelry  of  the  great  and  the  small  by  whom  they  were 
inhabited,  for  their  costly  apparel,  feastings  and  dwellings  ?  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  however,  no  one  will  deny  that  this  little 
state  made  bold  and  rapid  progress. 

Count  Bemstorf,  who  was  merely  renowned  under  the  reign  of 
Frederick  by  the  highly  equivocal  eulogies  of  men  of  learning 
and  poets,  afterwards  gained  for  himself  a  true  and  immortal 
reputation  under  Christian  VII.,  the  crown  of  humanity  and  the 
blessing  of  all  good  men,  by  accomplishing  the  freedom  of  the 
peasants  from  their  feudal  bondage,  and  his  name  must  ever  be 
pronounced  with  honour  along  with  that  of  Wilberforce.  The 
elder  Bemstorf^  the  uncle  of  him  who  was  afterwards  celebrated 
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as  a  great  minister^  had  in  his  youth  made  the  celebrated  tour  of 
Europe  under  the  guidance  of  Keyssler,  of  which  the  latter  has 
given  such  an  interesting  and  admirable  description,  that  we 
perceive  at  the  first  glance  it  was  no  ordinary  fashionable 
journey.  Bemstorf  was  no  mere  distinguished  travelling  fop,  and 
his  companion  was  the  very  opposite  of  those  who  are  usually 
selected  as  companions  for  young  men  of  family  and  distinction. 
In  the  reign  of  Frederick  V.  Bemstorf  had  already  commenced 
his  plans,  and  made  an  attempt  at  a  division  of  the  common 
lands  on  an  estate  in  Zealand,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
king,  in  order  to  give  the  peasants  some  acres  of  their  own : 
the  queen  dowager,  upon  the  recommendation  of  count  Giinther 
von  Stolberg,  had  even  given  the  right  of  property,  in  the  tene- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  occupant,  to  every  peasant  upon  her 
estate  of  Hirschholm.  A  commission  was  appointed  in  order 
to  promote  the  division  of  common  properties,  whose  president 
count  Moltke  had  shown  himself  in  various  ways  favourable  to 
the  peasants  on  his  estates,  and  especially  in  reference  to  com- 
pulsory services*  During  this  reign  however  several  hundred 
families  of  the  peasants  were  destroyed,  several  thousand  free 
peasants  reduced  to  the  condition  of  feudal  slaves  by  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  crown,  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  peasants'  estates,  and  the  increase  of  those  of  the  nobles  and 
great  landowners.  Many  of  those  who  had  shares  in  the  common 
lands  strongly  opposed  the  decrees  for  their  division,  and  many 
of  the  endeavours  of  honourable  and  good  men,  who  wished  to 
set  their  subjects  free  from  compulsory  services,  failed  of  success, 
because  the  latter  were  unable  to  provide  for  that  moderate  re- 
payment which  was  to  be  made  as  a  compensation  for  labour. 

The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  finances,  notwithstanding 
all  the  noise  which  was  made  about  trade,  and  the  skilful  ope- 
rations of  count  von  Schimmelmann,  the  Ouvrard  of  the  seven 
years'  war.  Great  sums  of  money  were  consumed  not  only  in 
magnificent  buildings,  academies,  hospitals,  botanic  gardens,  and 
places  of  amusement,  but  the  difficult  negotiations  with  Sweden, 
Holland  and  Russia  demanded  a  large  secret  expenditure,  to  make 
no  mention  of  what  was  public.  We  cannot  therefore  be  sur- 
prised that  the  debts  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  twenty-four 
millions  of  dollars ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  much  to  be  able  truly 
to  affirm,  that  everything  was  effected  under  this  reign  which  was 
feasible  and  good. 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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§IV. 
BLROTORAL  SAXONY,  AUSTRIA,  GRRliAN  PRINCES* 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  afterwards  in  the  eighteenth, 
till  the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war.  Electoral  Saxony  was  con* 
demned  to  suffer  all  the  evils  which  result  from  a  weak  govern- 
ment. The  good  Saxons  however  may  console  themselves  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  Hessians  were  no  better  off  in 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  under 
the  rule  of  a  strong  government.  Briihl  was  allowed  without  hin«- 
drance  to  dispose  of  everything  at  his  pleasure ;  the  king  knew  no- 
thing of  what  was  going  forward  in  public  affairs,  nor  did  he  wish 
to  be  annoyed  by  business.  Things  at  length  came  to  such  a 
pass,  that  a  colonel  ventured  to  disregard  Briihl  and  to  tell  the  king 
that  the  whole  army  had  now  been  fifteen  months  without  pay, 
upon  which  the  latter  fell  into  a  most  vehement  passion,  and 
exhibited  the  bitterest  vexation.  He  was  notwithstanding  too 
phlegmatic  to  investigate  the  case  himself,  and  Briihl  contrived 
to  deceive  the  indolent  and  good-humoured  king  by  a  most 
scandalous  artifice;  the  monarch  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  colonel  was  an  enemy  of  the  minister,  and  wished  to 
sacrifice  him  to  his  vengeance,  although  all  Saxony  could  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  Whilst  the  soldiers  re- 
mained without  pay  and  the  whole  country  was  suffering  from 
distress,  the  son  of  the  prime  minister  was  pursuing  his  travels 
in  Europe,  surrounded  with  a  more  numerous  retinue  and  in* 
dulging  in  a  more  extravagant  expenditure  than  a  royal  prince. 

Circumstances  such  as  these  deterred  every  one  from  wishing 
to  open  the  king's  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  even  the 
queen  and  the  crown  princess  were  afraid  to  venture  on  such 
a  step,  with  however  great  vehemence  and  indignation  they  fi^-> 
quently  expressed  themselves  with  respect  to  Briihl  and  bis  ex- 
penditure. The  despotism  moreover  was  phlegmatic  as  well  as 
the  persons  who  exercised  it ;  cruelties  were  not  practised,  but 
Konigstein,  Sonnenstein,  and  Pleissenburg  were  for  twenty»four 
years  long  filled  with  state  prisoners.  Some  opinion  however 
may  be  formed  of  the  quiet  and  patient  sufferings  of  the  faithful 
and  long-enduring  Saxons  from  a  few  incidents  selected  from  the 
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occurrences  of  the  time^  without  going  into  general  details.  The 
officers  and  attendants  of  BriihPs  household  were  always  well 
and  regularly  paid,  whilst  the  officers  of  the  king's  army  were 
obliged  to  accept  notes  payable  by  the  collectors  of  the  taxes 
instead  of  cash,  if  they  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  starve,  and  on 
these  notes  they  were  obliged  to  lose  three«fourths,  or  sometimes 
seven-eighths  of  their  nominal  value.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
Weissenfels  collateral  branch  of  the  Saxon  house,  the  estates  and 
principality  of  Querfurt  fell  to  the  share  of  the  electoral  house ; 
Briihl  and  his  lackey  Hennike,  who.  always  retained  the  manners 
of  his  former  mean  station,  and  in  this  way  formed  a  foil  to  the 
brilliants  of  his  courtly  master,  did  not  fail  to  turn  the  circum- 
stance to  their  advantage,  and  to- use  this  part  of  poor  Saxony  as 
their  domain.  All  the  crown  laiids  and  royalties  which  had  been 
at  any  time,  however  remote,  alienated  by  this  family  were  re- 
called, and  as  the  most  learned  jurists  of  the  day  proved,  with  per- 
fect justice,  numbers  of  families  were  plunged  into  misery,  and 
the  owners  of  these  estates,  who  bad  long  been  in  quiet  and 
peaceable  possession,  were  utterly  ruined.  They  proceeded  in 
the  affair  according  to  law  as  interpreted  by  a  pettifogger,  Briihl 
drew  the  money,  and  the  jurists  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the 
transaction.  The  unfortunate  people,  who  were  now  forcibly 
driven  out  of  possessions  of  which  they  had  been  so  many  years 
in  enjoyment,  in  vain  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  principality, 
and  these  again  to  the  king  (1749) ;  the  whole  town  of  Weissen- 
see  was  threatened  with  destruction.  The  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants, who  could  not  live  without  the  possession  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  formerly  allotted  for  their  use  by  their  rulers,  pro^ 
mised  20,000  dollars,  and  paid  them  by  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  almost  reduced  them  to  despair.  The  petitions  of  the 
poor  people  at  length  reached  and  touched  the  compassion  of 
the  king,  who  commanded  8000  dollars  of  their  money  to  be  re* 
turned  to  them ;  this  was  nearly  all  clear  gain  for  Briihl.  Heplaced 
8000  doUars  to  the  king's  acooimt,  and  paid  the  poor  people 
with  tax-notes  which  were  not  in  reality  worth  one  thousand. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  industry,  domestic  habits^ 
frugality,  prudence  and  education  of  the  Saxon  branch  of  the 
great  German  family,  than  the  possibility  of  again  reviving  pros- 
perity in  Saxony,  of  maintaining  the  cause  of  learning  and  science, 
and  of  preserving  their  feeling  of  attachment  to  their  rulers  after 

the  period  of  Briihl's  administration,  and  the  harsh  oppressions 

c  2 
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of  Prussia  during  the  seven  years'  war.  The  oppression  was  so 
severe,  that  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Dresden,  the  larger 
houses  in  Leipzig  were  obliged  to  pay  from  two  to  six  hundred 
dollars  in  direct  taxes,  and  on  many  of  the  freehold  estates  two 
dollars  were  extorted  in  the  form  of  contributions,  for  every 
moif;en  of  land  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  square 
rods,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  let  for  the  same 
amount.  The  government  was  in  reahty  neither  conducted  by 
Briihl  nor  his  colleagues,  but  by  the  secretaries  of  the  prime 
minister,  of  whose  modes  of  management  a  contemporary  and 
eye-witness  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  report: — ^The 
secretaries,  he  observes,  provide  for  the  due  management  of  every- 
thing; count  Briihl  is,  however,  every  morning  informed  of  what 
is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  king.  When  he  has  made  him«- 
self  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  day,  he  goes  to  court 
from  ten  till  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  during  this  time  is 
continually  engaged  in  running  from  one  end  of  the  palace  to 
the  other,  with  his  hands  full  of  papers.  From  court  he  is  first 
driven  to  the  countess  Maszinska,  and  then  home  to  his  palace 
to  dinner.  About  three  he  joins  the  king  either  in  a  drive,  in 
hunting,  or  shooting  at  a  mark.  From  seven  till  eight  in  the 
evening  he  again  appears  at  court,  and  from  thence  returns  to 
his  palace,  where  the  evening  is  either  spent  in  society  or  in 
theatrical  amusements. 

The  true  causes  of  the  decline  of  manufactures,  of  the  want  of 
credit,  and  failures  in  trade  were  obvious  to  every  one,  and  yet 
the  government  ventured  to  propose  to  the  estates  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  commerce,  consisting  of  Briihl's  creatures, 
who  were  to  receive  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  for 
conducting  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  this  decline.  This 
indeed  the  estates  refused,  but  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the 
progressive  accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  which  continued 
rapidly  to  increase,  till  in  1750  it  amounted  to  more  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars ;  at  the  same  time  the  contributions  from  land 
reached  a  much  higher  sum  under  this  than  under  the  preceding 
government.  The  country  was  subject  to  the  exorbitant  exactions 
of  the  college  of  the  exchequer,  and  notwithstanding  this  very 
college  was  now  appointed  judge  in  its  own  cause.  The  estates 
protested  in  vain  by  earnest  and  often-repeated  representations 
against  this  unheard-of  species  of  justice,  which  constituted  the 
all-consuming  exchequer  the  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  its 
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own  demands ;  and  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  and  right 
was  not  re-established  till  after  the  seven  years^  war,  and  during 
the  reign  of  the  second  successor  of  king  Augustus.  Briihrs 
government,  which  was  carried  on  by  his  pages,  was  no  less  con- 
temptible for  its  management  of  foreign  affairs,  than  for  the 
direction  of  the  internal  administration. 

The  Saxon  army  was  reduced  as  much  as  30,000  men,  in  order 
to  secure  money  for  the  most  ridiculous  expenditure,  at  a  time 
when  Saxony  was  harassed  and  injured  in  every  way  by  Prussia, 
and  every  one  foresaw  the  near  approach  of  a  new  war.  The 
papers  which  Frederick  II.  took  away  from  the  Saxon  ar- 
chives and  caused  to  be  printed,  the  repeated  declarations  of 
Russia  in  favour  of  Saxony,  and  an  article  in  the  treaty  made 
with  Austria  in  the  year  1746  directed  against  Prussia,  were 
less  calculated  to  prove  what  Prussia  wished  to  establish  by 
their  publicity,  than  to  show  the  senseless  and  absurd  intrigues 
which  were  carried  on  by  Briihl.  It  appears  however,  from  the 
words  of  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  Briihl  had 
long  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Russia  and  Austria,  and 
had  used  all  possible  means  to  induce  France  also  to  enter  into 
a  combination  against  Prussia.  We  borrow  the  passage  from 
a  copy  of  the  secret  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  French 
ambassador  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The 
attention  of  the  ambassador  the  niarquis  de  Hautefort,  when  he 
was  about  to  set  out  on  his  splendid  embassy  to  Vienna  in  1750, 
was  especially  directed  to  two  points,  on  which  he  was  to  make 
no  concessions :  these  were  the  reunion  of  Silesia  with  Austria, 
and  the  election  of  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  first  it  is  observed,  that  Saxony  had  been  intriguing  for  two 
years  at  the  French  court  for  the  promotion  of  the  views  of  Au^ 

stria^. 
A  very  different  course  was  pursued  in  Austria  from  that 

which  was  followed  in  Saxony.     Maria  Theresa,  with  all  the 

vigour  of  a  clear  understanding  with  which  she  was  endowed 

by  nature,  and  a  thoroughly  good  inclination,  was  zealous  for 

*  The  document  will  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign  affairs, 
Autriche,  Vol.  des  Correspondances,  No.  241 :  "Lacourde  Viennene  perd  point 
de  yue  le  projet  de  recouvrer  le  plut6t  qu'elle  pourra  ce  qu'elle  a  c^^  malgr^ 
elle  dans  le  cours  de  la  derni^re  guerre.  Get  objet  lui  tient  tellement  k  cceur, 
que  soit  par  eUe^mhne  aoit  par  la  cour  de  Dresde  elle  a  fail  faire  au  rot  depuis 
1745  jusqu'en  1748  plusieurs  propositions  de  paix  particuli^re  ct  des  offres 
mime  d'abandonner  k  la  France  quelques  places  des  Pays- Baa  Autrichiens 
poarvu  que  S.M.  vouliit  bien/'  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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the  improvement  of  eveiything  which  was  capable  of  improve- 
ment^ without  interfering  with  the  essence  of  the  Austrian  in- 
stitutions and  the  power  of  the  nobility.  She  was  obliged  to 
be  sparing  of  the  high  nobility^  to  whom  she  was  under  many 
obUgations^  and  she  therefore  suffered  a  crazy  admimstration 
to  continue  in  office^  which  was  composed  of  pedants  and  men 
who  were  deeply  skilled  in  the  dead  and  tasteless  folios  of 
German  and  Roman  law,  as  well  as  in  all  the  forms  of  admini- 
stration and  ceremonies  ;  but  she  bestowed  her  own  confidence 
upon  count  Kaunitz-Rittberg  alone,  who  was  a  man  of  distin- 
guished abilities. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years'  war,  the  army,  finances 
and  administration  of  justice  had  been  completely  remodeled. 
In  the  times  of  Charles  VL  the  courtiers  and  employes  formed 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  whose  support  cost  the  coun- 
try ten  millions ;  the  number  of  the  recipients  from  the  public 
funds  was  computed  in  all  at  somewhat  about  sixty  thousand. 
The  good  emperor  Francis  I.  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
trade,  economy  and  house-keeping,  and  his  wife,  who  in  other 
respects  carefully  maintained  her  own  privileges  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  entrusted  him  with  the  re- 
form of  the  public  finances,  even  in  her  own  hereditary  domi- 
nions. This  he  fuUy  accomplished ;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
mercantile  talents,  the  king  of  Prussia  made  him  the  butt  of 
his  keen  and  malicious  wit.  Frederick  scoffingly  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Bolza,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  him  had  undertaken  to  farm  the  Saxon  taxes ;  and 
that,  in  connexion  with  Schimmelmann,  he  had  formed  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  powers  which  were  actually  at  war  with  his 
wife.  Francis  first  subjected  the  whole  department  of  the 
kitchen  and  buttery  to  revision,  checked  or  put  an  end  to  innu- 
merable and  almost  incredible  abuses ;  he  then  limited  and  re- 
formed the  mode  of  contracts  and  dismissed  whole  crowds  of 
useless  idlers.  In  this  way  millions  were  saved,  and  his  wife, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  jealousy  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  high  nobility  and  her  ministers  at  the  interference  of  a 
foreigner,  as  they  said,  with  their  affairs,  entrusted  him  also 
(1747)  with  the  duty  of  reforming  the  manner  of  collecting  the 
revenue.  Multitudes  of  useless  ofiicials  were  dismissed,  and  twelve 
millions  of  florins  yearly  were  saved  to  the  state.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  reforms,  Austria  would  not  have  been  able  to  continue 
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the  war  without  the  aid  of  supplies  from  England  and  Holland, 
for  at  that  time  the  credit  of  the  continental  states  was  so  low, 
that  Maria  Theresa  (1746)  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
Turkish  usages  to  raise  a  sum  of  seventeen  millions.  A  poll-tax 
was  imposed,  which  every  one,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
ordinance,  all,  from  the  minister  to  the  stable-boy,  from  the 
archbishop  to  the  sexton,  were  obUged  to  pay,  the  mendicant 
orders  of  monks  and  common  soldiers  alone  being  excepted. 
The  applotment  of  the  tax  furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  Turkish  imposition  was  raised !  a  prince 
was  assessed  at  six  hundred  florins  (j£50),  a  peasant  at  forty-eight 
kreutzers  (1«.  4d,),  and  a  day  labourer  at  twelve. 

Many  improvements  had  been  introduced  into  the  military 
department  by  Khevenhiiller  during  the  war,  and  in  the  course 
of  its  prosecution  many  officers  had  been  appointed  to  high 
and  important  offices,  who  would  not  have  attained  those  honours 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  things ;  the  reforms  in  the  prac- 
tice and  arrangements  of  the  army  were  postponed  till  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  An  increase  of  the  standing  army 
was  the  first  object  to  be  efiected,  and  count  Haugwitz  succeeded, 
in  174B,  in  having  the  number  of  troops  fixed  at  two  hundred 
thousand,  instead  of  the  half  of  that  number,  which  had  never 
been  completed  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI. ;  and  the  sum  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  was  raised  from 
ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  florins.  In  the  following  year  (1 749)  the 
queen  ventured,  as  far  as  the  machinery  of  the  Austrian  state  pos- 
sibly allowed,  or  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  the  ministry, 
to  change  the  whole  system  of  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  police,  to  separate  these  from  the  proper  business  of  the 
state  and  from  foreign  afSedrs,  and  to  entrust  those  departments 
to  persons  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  whole 
war  department  was  completely  reformed,  and  a  new  commissa- 
riat appointed,  which  if  it  was  not  much  better  than  that  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded,  was  at  least  much  less  costly. 
With  respect  to  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  troops,  count 
Daun  completed  what  had  been  commenced  by  Khevenhiiller, 
and  aided  by  major-generals  Von  Winkelmann  and  Radicati,  in- 
troduced a  new  system  of  drill  and  manoeuvres  which  was 
founded  on  the  Prussian  model.  All  these  new  arrangements 
were  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  the  middle  ages,  but  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time;  they  were  neverthelesn  strictly  monar- 
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cbical,  and  founded  upon  the  principle  of  centralization ;  this 
however  was  beneficial  to  the  people^  because  trade  and  indus- 
try were  thereby  promoted,  and  the  intolerant  rule  of  the  lesser 
barons  was  greatly  limited.  It  was  impossible  to  deprive  the 
high  privileged  families  of  the  right  of  occupying  all  the  first 
official  situations ;  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  compel  them 
to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  for  their  administration,  and 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws :  it  was  impossible,  nor  was  it 
desired  to  root  out  superstition,  but  the  political  power  of  the 
clergy  was  greatly  diminished. 

Knightly  academies  and  institutions  of  education  were  erected 
for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  nobility,  from  which  the  citi* 
zens  in  general  were  excluded,  and  the  Hungarian  nobles  were 
rewarded  after  a  peculiar  fashion  for  their  sacrifices  and  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  the  queen  during  the  war.  A  Hun- 
garian guard  was  formed  whose  members  were  to  serve  without 
pay,  but  as  a  compensation  they  were  to  have  a  claim  on  the 
occupation  of  all  the  higher  appointments.  We  make  no  men- 
tion here  of  the  improvements  in  the  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  because  these  took  place  at  a  later  period.  The 
Protestants  of  the  hereditary  states  remained  in  a  very  oppressed 
condition ;  they  applied  indeed,  but  without  advantage,  to  the 
imperial  commission  for  the  protection  of  Protestants  (Corpus 
Evangelicorum),  emigrated  in  great  numbers,  and  were  settled  by 
the  empress  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  power  of  the 
pope  was  notwithstanding  much  less  in  Austria  than  in  Bavaria, 
the  Palatinate  and  Cologne;  the  Jansenists  were  protected  against 
papal  persecution,  and  the  number  of  holidays  was  considerably 
diminished. 

The  relation  of  the  empress  to  her  ministry  was  singular 
enough  up  to  the  time  in  which  Kaunitz  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement of  afiairs.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  she  carried  on  a  variety  of 
negotiations  with  which  her  ministers  were  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed, and  possessed  confidants  who  made  the  former  ridiculous. 
The  empress  was  indeed  wiser  and  more  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  her  confidential  advisers  than  Louis ;  for  even  Frederick  II. 
did  justice  to  the  merits  of  Kaunitz.  When  count  Kaunitz 
came  from  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  Vienna,  the  conference  ministry 
as  it  was  called,  and  of  which  he  was  the  fifth  and  the  last  mem- 
ber, consisted  of  Colloredo,  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire,  count 
Uhlefeld,  chancellor  of  the  state,  field-marshal  count  Konigseck^ 
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high  steward  and  president  of  the  council^  and  field-marshal 
Batthiani^  lord  steward  of  the  archduke  Joseph.  These  four 
noblemen  represented  the  aristocratic  power  of  the  empire^  whilst 
the  actual  business,  which  properly  belonged  to  Uhlefeld^  was 
performed  by  Bartenstein,  who  was  secretary  of  state*  Although 
Bartenstein  had  been  chief  of  the  administration  under  Charles 
YI.^  and  also  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Maria  The* 
resa,  he  soon  lost  the  respect  of  the  empress,  because  he  was 
a  stiff  pedant,  nor  was  he  esteemed  in  Vienna,  because  he  did 
not  belong  to  an  aristocratic  family. 

Bartenstein  had  lost  the  favour  and  respect  of  the  empress 
even  before  Blondel,  the  first  French  commissioner,  arrived  in 
Vienna,  because  Kaunitz,  then  the  fifth  and  youngest  of  the  ca- 
binet ministers,  had  already  convinced  her  of  the  advantage  of  a 
close  alliance  with  France.  For  the  illustration  of  this  fact,  we 
shall  have  recourse  to  BlondePs  papers,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  French  archives  of  foreign  affairs*.  This  point  is  referred 
to  by  Blondel  in  a  letterf  dated  the  29th  of  December  1748, 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  took  all  possible  pains  to  per- 
suade Kaunitz  to  undertake  the  splendid  embassy  to  France 
which  had  been  offered  him:^.     Kaunitz  takes  good  care  not  to 


*  The  letters  to  which  we  refer  will  be  found  in  the  French  archives,  under 
the  title  'Autriche,'  No.  241-256,  fifteen  volumes,  and  the  correspondence  runs 
from  the  year  1749  till  1756.  No.  242  contains  Blondel's  letters,  who,  as 
consul  or  secretary  to  the  embassy,  was  obliged  to  report  everything  which 
was  connected  with  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  before  Hautefort  was  sent 
on  his  splendid  embassy  to  Vienna.  Blonde! 's  first  negotiations  and  corre- 
spondence relate  to  Northern  affairs,  and  the  tedious  withdrawal  of  the  Rus- 
sians from  the  Rhine.  In  his  instructions  he  was  warned  against  Colloredo, 
because  he  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Mayence ;  Uhlefeld  is 
stated  as  being  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  Bartenstein  as 
having  lost  all  his  influence. 

f  No.  241.  "La charge  de  grand maitre  n'est  pas  encore  donn^.  Parmi 
quelques  autres  pr^tendans  on  parle  beaucoup  de  M.  le  comte  d'Uhlefeld  qui 
seroit  remplac^  h.  ce  qu'on  croit  par  M.  Ic  comte  de  Kaunitz  ^  son  retour  de 
France.  Tout  le  monde  convient  unanimement  que  personne  ici  n'est  plus  ca- 
pable que  le  comte  de  Kaunitz  de  bien  remplir  le  poste  qu'occupe  aujourd'hui 
le  comte  d'Uhlefeld  et  Ton  pretend  que  malgr^  son  peu  de  sant^  il  ne  s'eloigne- 
roit  point  du  tout  de  I'accepter." 

X  Blondel  writes  in  May  1749:  "Je  I'ai  sond^  pour  I'ambassade  de  France. 
II  ne  m'a  point  cach^  qu'il  en  avoit  ^te  question,  mais  qu'il  m'avouoit  qu'il 
s'^toit  tant  d^rang^  dans  ses  diffi^rentes  ambassades  et  qu'ayant  famille,  il 
craignoit  de  se  ruiner.  Qu'il  sentoit  cependant  fort  bien  que  tant  pour  la 
perfection  de  Touvrage  d'Aix  la  Chapelle  que  pour  r^tablir  la  confiance  intime 
qui  doit  dtre  entre  les  deux  puissances  et  nettoyer  une  quantity  d'affaires 
oil  des  commissaires  subaltemes  ne  feroient  qu'occasioner  des  aigreurs  et  des 
m^fiances  par  diff^rens  int^rdts  particuUers  ou  par  Tignorance,  il  seroit  du 
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say  a  word  to  the  ambassador  of  the  French  ministrj  of  what  he 
had  already  accomplished  in  the  king's  bed-chamber.  He  says 
nothing  of  his  having  made  complete  arrangements  for  carrying 
on  the  negotiations  directly  with  Pompadour^  and  of  his  having, 
in  connexion  with  the  empress^  left  the  long  wigs  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  to  the  undisturbed  quiet  of  their  own  dust.  Kaunitx 
made  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  hesitation  about  the  expense  to 
which  he  would  necessarily  be  subjected  in  Paris  as  ambassador 
of  the  Austrian  court,  and  appealed  to  the  great  sums  which  this 
position  had  cost  prince  Lichtenstein*  The  French  minister 
therefore  goes  minutely  into  the  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  i 

affiur*.  j 

Kaunitz  and  her  secretary  Koch  had  great  influence  with  | 

Maria  Theresa.  The  empress  assured  Blondel  in  his  first  au-> 
dience,  that  in  the  last  war,  as  well  as  during  the  peace,  she  had 
been  forsaken  both  by  England  and  Holland,  that  she  was  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  both  powers,  and  regretted  deeply  that  in 
1741  she  had  not  sent  her  secretary  Koch  sooner  to  Frankfort^ 
for  that  thereby  France  would  have  been  saved  many  mil- 
lions of  money  and  many  thousand  men.  Koch  was  employed 
for  the  actual  performance  of  those  duties  which,  properly 
speaking,  should  have  been  performed  by  the  proud  and  nar-  j 

row-minded  chancellor  Uhlefeldi  whose  dullness  and  incapacity 
the  empress^  according  to  the  French  minister,  was  accustomed  1 

to  ridicule.  She  called  him  always  le  bon  homme.  Kaunitz 
moreover,  as  it  appears   from   BlondePs  own  report,  showed  | 

himself  in  his  intercourse  with  him  to  be  a  master  in  his  art, 
and  notwithstanding  his  pride,  he  was  eminently  successful  in 
attaching  to  his  cause  those  whom  he  used,  and  ready  to  sacri* 
fice  his  pride  to  his  policy.  When  he  saw  at  what  immense  ex- 
pense and  with  what  lofty  pretensions  the  marquis  de  Hautefort 
entered  upon  his  office  of  ambassador,  he  willingly  relinquished 

bien  et  de  Tint^rdt  des  deux  coars  qa'il  ne  consultftt  pas  si  scrupuleusement 
sa  situation." 

*  He  states  that  be  bad  persuaded  Kaunitz  to  undertake  tbe  embassy,  and 
told  him  that  an  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris  was  not  called  upon  to  spend 
tbe  half  of  that  which  was  necessary  for  a  French  minister  in  Vienna,  and 
especially  if  he  took  with  him  "  sa  vaisselle,  son  linge  de  table,  ses  chevaux  et 
ses  vins  de  Tokay  de  Hongrie  et  dejk  sa  maison  mont^e.  II  m*a  parn  trds* 
^ranM  et  en  riant  il  m'a  dit  qu'il  rerroit  cela  forsqu'il  en  seroit  question, 
qu'effectiTement  il  avoit  4t6  ^pouvant^  par  les  m^moires  et  les  rapports  du  prince 
de  Lichtenstein  qui  pretend  avoir  mang^  en  France  dans  son  ambassade  deux 
millions  cinq  cent  mille  florins^  qui  font  de  notre  monnoie  six  millions  trois  cent 
milie  livret." 
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the  unsubstantial  ceremony  and  etiquette^  in  order  to  obtain 
what  was  substantial  and  real^. 

The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  highly  displeased 
with  Blondel,  when  Frederick  II.  complained  that  the  former 
when  in  Vienna  had  suffered  himself  to  be  completely  won  over 
to  the  cause  of  Austria^  as  had  been  repeated  to  him  by  his  am*- 
bassador  count  Podewils;  but  Louis  XV.  entertained  at  that 
time  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  of  his  minister.  It  may 
be  best  seen  firom  BlondePs  self-complacent  reports^  what  pains 
were  taken  by  Kaunitz  and  Maria  Theresa,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  marquis  de  Hautefort,  to  win  over  Blondel  and  Louis  XV.^ 
who  even  in  the  greatest  affidrs  only  sought  the  most  trifling 
ends.  The  archduchesses  played  trifling  French  cotaedies  be« 
fore  a  very  limited  circle,  and  Blondel  relates  that  the  papal 
nuntio,  the  Venetian,  English  and  Dutch  ambassadors,  and 
himself  were  the  only  persons  invited  to  be  present.  The  em- 
press was  no  sooner  declared  to  be  again  enceinte^  than  it  was 
stated,  that  in  case  of  the  birth  of  an  archduke  the  king  of 
France  was  to  be  invited  to  become  godfather.  In  order  to  con- 
fer a  favour  upon  the  marquis  de  Hautefort  even  before  he  set 
out  on  his  embassy  to  Vienna,  Kaunitz  took  means  to  compel 
the  king  of  France  to  bestow  upon  him  the  most  honourable  or- 
ders, by  pretending  to  be  offended  at  the  court  of  France  for 
sending  a  man  to  Vienna  who  had  not  administered  the  very 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  as  was  the  case  with  him  who  was 
appointed  to  be  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris.  Kaunitz  stated 
his  opinions  upon  this  subject  to  Blondel,  who  communicated 
them  word  for  word  to  the  ministry  in  Paris.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  explanation  of  his  opinions,  Kaunitz  came  at  length  to 
what  he  had  properly  in  view,  and  said,  the  marquis  de  Hautefort^ 
like  himself,  no  doubt  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families,  but  in- 
stead of  having  been  for  a  long  time  a  cabinet  minister,  he  had  only 
been  a  brigadier  general  (marshal  de  camp),  and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  necessary  at  least  to  distinguish  him  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  broad  riband  of  the  first  order  {cordon  bleuf). 

*  It  appears  from  the  documents  from  which  we  here  draw  our  materials, 
that  in  speaking  of  the  sum  which  it  was  necessary  to  appropriate  to  the  mar- 
quis's embassy,  Richelieu,  when  in  Vienna  in  the  years  1737-38,  had  had 
an  income  of  83,000  livres,  furniture  20,000,  and  for  the  expenses  of  his  entry 
into  the  city  99,000.  The  marquis  de  Mirepoix  :  salary,  82,500 ;  furniture, 
20,000 ;  ten  months'  maintenance  before  his  departure,  68,000 ;  presents, 
99,000.    The  marauis  demanded  for  1750  from  220,000  to  230,000  livres. 

t  The  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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On  this  occasion  the  empress  and  Kaunitz  showed  how  much 
they  were  superior  to  those  stiff  and  punctilious  nobles  who 
rigidly  adhered  to  existing  usages,  by  despising  those  difficulties 
which  were  raised  by  the  Austrian  ministry  about  mere  ques- 
tions of  ceremony  and  etiquette  in  the  reception  of  the  new 
French  ambassador.  An  embassy  of  honour  was  no  sooner 
spoken  of,  than  Colloredo  and  Uhlefeld  handed  in  a  long  me* 
moir  in  which  the  ancient  usages  were  minutely  detailed,  and 
their  observance  insisted  upon  on  this  occasion ;  the  empress 
however  sent  her  confidential  friend  Kaunitz  secretly  to  Blondel 
to  tell  him  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  led  astray,  for  that  they 
would  take  care  that  all  such  changes  should  be  made  as  would 
be  agreeable  to  his  court*.  The  same  plan  was  pursued  with 
her  confidential  explanations.  Uhlefeld,  true  to  his  habits,  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  relations  with  Russia 
in  the  most  obscure  and  indefinite  manner,  whilst  Kaunitz  was 
open,  clear,  and  determined  t;  he  secretly  arranged  the  whole 
affair  with  Blondel,  and  nothing  remained  to  Uhlefeld  but  to 
receive  from  the  mouth  of  the  empress  what,  according  to  his 
fashion,  he  was  afterwards  to  commit  to  writing.  The  official  in- 
structions which  were  given  to  the  new  French  ambassador  by 
the  ministry  (17^0)  prove  that  the  French  ministers  were  just 
as  little  acquainted  with  the  wishes  of  Pompadour  and  their 
king,  as  the  Austrian  ministers  were  with  those  of  Maria  The- 
resa and  Kaunitz.    The  French  ambassador  was  expressly  for- 

*  Blondel  writes,  *'  L'imp^ratrice  m'a  fait  recommander  par  le  comte  Kau- 
oitz,  de  ne  point  parler  au  comte  de  CoUoredo  m  au  comte  d*Uhlrfeld  de  la 
commigaion  qu'U  a  exicutide  sa  part  prh  de  moi,"  He  first  informs  the  mi- 
nister on  the  25th  of  February  1 750  of  the  subject  to  which  this  commis- 
sion referred :  "  Je  n'eus  pas  le  tems  de  vous  rendre  compte,  que  le  comte 
de  Kaunitz  m'avoit  confix,  que  ce  mdme  Promemoria  aur  le  cfrStnoniel  avoit 
^te  d'abord  dress^  par  le  baron  de  Bartenstein  fort  ample  et  fort  diffiis,  fonde 
sur  le  droit  public  dont  il  rapportoit  les  citations  et  les  autorit^s  sans  nom* 
bre.  Que  sur  la  lecture  qui  en  avoit  M  faite  k  la  conference  lui,  comte  de 
Kaunitz,  avoit  repr^sent^  k  I'imp^ratrice  que  cette  forme  ne  convenoit  pas  vis-a- 
vis du  roi,  dont  elie  devoit  chercher  le  concours  par  des  expositions  simples  qui 
puissent  toucher  sa  justice.  Qu'en  cons6quent  I'imp^ratrice  I'avoit  charg^de  r^- 
fondre  ce  Promemoria  etd'cn  abstraire  toutes  les  citations  et  autorit^s  de  droit* 
Qu'il  n'avoit  pas  pu  le  rendre  plus  clair  qu'il  n'est,  parcequ'il  ait  6t6  g^nd  par 
le  canevas.  Si  S.  M.  a  de  la  condescendance  pour  les  desirs  de  cette  cour  au 
sujet  du  c^r^moniel  j'ai  lieu  d'dtre  persuade  que  r^ciproquement  cette  cour 
ne  se  refusera  pas  aux  augmentations  d'honneur  que  S.  M.  demandera  pour  ses 
ambassadeurs." 

t  Blondel  writes  on  the  13th  of  May  1750  :  "J'ai  inform^  le  comte  de  Kau- 
nitz de  la  mani^re  dont  M.  le  comte  d'Uhlefeld  s'est  expliqu^  avec  moi  sur  les 
affaires  du  Nord.  //  en  a  Uv&  lea  epaules  en  me  disant,  qu'il  ne  falloit  I'attri- 
buer  qu'k  son  caract^re  boutonn^,  mais  que  je  devois  m'en  tenir  it  ce  qu'il 
m'en  a  contd  lui-m6me." 
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bidden   to  enter  upon  any  discussion  which  could  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  Silesia. 

Every  means  was  employed  to  give  pomp  and  splendour  to 
the  embassy,  which  w*as  undertaken  by  Kaunitz  with  a  view 
completely  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  French  court  and  Pompa-- 
dour.  Blondel  was  informed  of  all  that  was  passing,  and  did 
not  omit  sending  the  most  minute  accounts  of  the  preparations 
to  Paris.  He  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  attendants' 
liveries  and  carriages  which  Kaunitz  had  provided  in  Vienna, 
and  yet  he  travelled  first  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  expressly  with  the 
design  of  completing  his  outfit  in  that  city.  He  afterwards  pur-^ 
sued  his  journey  from  Aix  accompanied  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  secretaries,  pages  of  noble  family, 
ofiicers  of  his  household,  and  forty  horses  for  his  personal  use. 
We  shall  afterwards  return  to  this  embassy,  because  it  was 
closely  connected  with  the  commencement  of  the  seven  years' 
war,  and  in  the  meantime  pass  on  to  speak  of  Bavaria. 

There  were  some  symptoms  of  an  effort  after  that  new  condi* 
tion  and  new  order  of  things,  of  which  we  have  seen  traces  in 
the  whole  of  Europe,  even  in  dark  Bavaria,  which  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  neglected  and  de-> 
graded  schools,  sunk  in  immorality  and  in  superstition  border* 
ing  on  idolatry  ;  but  the  clei^  and  the  feudal  nobility  proved 
too  powerful  for  its  success ;  they  hated  the  light  of  the  new 
age,  and  laboured  for  its  suppression.  Maximilian  Joseph,  the 
successor  of  Charles  Albert,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
delivered  firom  the  two  Jesuits  whose  efforts  were  unceasingly 
directed  to  rendering  him  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  ruler,  and  to  delivering  him  with  his  weakened  capacities  into 
the  hands  of  their  order.  One  of  them  had  the  shamelessness 
to  recommend  to  his  pupil  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  secular  stu- 
dies and  learning.  Herr  von  Ickstadt,  who  afterwards  under- 
took the  direction  of  his  education,  had  been  a  professor  in 
Wiirzburg,  and  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
that  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  he  was  a  jurist,  and  therefore,  like  all  the 
brethren  of  his  craft,  believed  that  writing,  speaking,  lawmaking, 
cabinet  justice  and  cabinet  government,  and  official  rudeness 
towards  citizens  and  peasants,  all  belonged  to  the  character  of 
German  nationality.  The  elector  was  undoubtedly  well-mean- 
ing ;  but  his  orders  and  decrees  were  sometimes  singularly  in- 
consistent, and  of  writing  there  was  no  end.  The  whole  govern- 
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ment  of  the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  every  page  of  the 
eulogy  upon  him^  of  which  we  must  occasionally  avail  ourselves*, 
furnish  proofs  of  a  struggle  between  the  dawning  light  and  com- 
plete darkness.  This  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  reference 
to  public  instruction,  in  order  to  avoid  being  led  to  false  results 
by  the  consideration  of  single  attempts  at  reformation. 

Ingolstadt  was  at  that  time  the  only  university  in  Bavaria ;  it 
was  wholly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  its  chairs  oc- 
cupied by  members  of  their  order.  This  institution,  like  the 
latin  schools  in  Bavaria,  had  sunk  so  far  from  the  bloom  and 
prosperity  which  both  once  possessed  under  the  Jesuits,  that  even 
the  Bavarians  were  no  longer  willing  to  send  their  sons  thither 
for  education,  because,  according  to  the  expression  of  a  Bavarian 
scholar,  there  was  nothing  there  to  be  found  except  blind  super- 
stition, learned  ignorance,  and  swaggering  dissoluteness  t*  All 
this  was  to  be  altered  and  corrected  under  Maximilian,  and  how 
was  a  commencement  made  ?  A  general  order  was  issued  that 
all  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  or  hoped  to  obtain  any 
public  employment  in  Bavaria  must  pursue  their  studies  at  this 
corrupt  university.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  put  an  end  to 
its  most  glaring  abuses,  but  with  very  little  success.  Ickstadt 
had  too  much  in  him  of  the  old  professor  of  law,  and  was  too 
good  a  courtier  to  venture  with  too  rude  a  hand  to  rouse  the 
wasps'  nest  of  students  and  professors,  or  to  come  to  issue  with 
the  Jesuits,  although  in  fact  he  rendered  very  important  services 
to  the  institution.  The  later  ordinances  and  laws,  the  changes 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  new  methods  of  proce- 
dure, were  such  as  we  do  not  venture  to  determine  upon,  be* 

*  Biography  of  Maximilian  III.  of  Bavaria,  by  Rothamel,  1785,  Ratisbon. 
Mannert  ha«  availed  himself  of  thia  book«  as  we  shall  also  do.  He  admits 
that  it  is  a  most  miserable  compilation  i  but  agrees  with  us  in  thinking,  that 
even  this  ought  not  to  destroy  its  value  as  a  source  of  facts ;  we  add  also,  as 
a  specimeD  of  the  manner  of  representing  and  regarding  many  things,  in  the 
loyal  histories  of  a  servile  time.  Among  other  things,  the  author  says,  "  Ac- 
quainted with  my  own  weakness,  I  am  far  from  capable  of  transmitting  to 
posterity  the  character  of  the  immortal  Maximilian,  surrounded  by  that  halo 
of  light  which  he  shed  upon  Bavaria,  previously  sank  in  darkness,"  &c.  &c. 

t  Rothamel  says,  p.  59*  "  Ingolstadt  was  altogether  a  waste  place,  and  at 
that  time  the  scandal  of  foreigners  in  consequence  of  its  internal  malpractices. 
It  was  very  little  visited  even  by  the  Bavarians,  and  those  who  came  there 
were  for  the  most  part  depraved  and  ill-mannered  students,  who  relying  upon 
the  name  maintained  by  the  Jesuits,  and  indifferent  about  useful  learnmg, 
thought  it  their  highest  honour  to  be  distinguished  for  their  immoral  and  U- 
centioES  mode  of  living." 
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cause  Kreitmayer  the  jurist^  who  was  the  originator  and  direotor 
of  everything  relating  to  this  pointj  is  usually  very  highly  eom« 
mended.  We  would  only  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
friends  of  the  old  usages  and  abuses  were  little  affected,  and  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  reforms  of  the  government.  The  first  step 
towards  improvement  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  code  of  criminal 
law,  and  this  shows  us  what  Roman  jurisprudence  and  the  laws 
of  Justinian,  united  with  the  Carolina'*',  effected  in  ancient  Oer* 
many  by  means  of  the  legal  tribunals,  whether  the  governing 
jurists  were  desirous  of  improving  or  rendering  them  worse. 

The  young  and  well-meaning  elector  was  no  sooner  made 
aware  of  the  bad  constitution  and  condition  of  the  higher  and 
lower  tribunals,  than  he  took  some  steps  for  their  improvement. 
His  first  measure  however  was  not  to  draw  the  judges  from  their 
writing  and  decreeing  darkness  into  Ught,  to  frighten  those  who 
were  incapable,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  but  he  drew  the  whole  business  of  the  administration 
of  justice  into  the  cabinet.  A  general  tribunal  of  revision  was 
appointed  at  court,  as  a  means  of  superintending  all  the  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country,  and  the  elector  himself,  or  a  deputy 
by  him  appointed  for  the  purpose,  acted  as  its  president. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  course 
which  was  pursued  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  and 
criminal  legislation,  it  must  be  known  to  what  a  condition  Ba* 
varia  had  been  reduced  by  means  of  blind  faith,  by  prevailing 
indolence  fiivoured  by  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  fear  of  the  torments  of  hell  and  purgatory,  in  which 
all  thought  about  the  present  life  was  completely  forgotten. 
Bavaria  presented  a  shocking  picture  of  the  condition  to  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  middle  ages  led,  as  the  factories  in  Lanca* 
shire,  Scotland,  and  other  districts,  and  the  miserable  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  England,  furnish  terrible  proofs  of 
the  goal  to  which  the  most  modem  principles  of  our  calculating 
dabblers  in  political  economy  will  lead.  The  numerous  monas- 
teries, and  the  charity  which  was  distributed  by  their  inmates 
in  the  most  unreasonable  manner^  filled  Bavaria  with  beggars, 
the  innumerable  holidays  with  idlers,  and  the  vast  number  of 
monks,  clergymen,  and  their  illegitimate  children,  with  cheats, 

♦  [The  Carolina  was  the  name  given  to  the  code  of  German  laws,  com- 
pounded of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  remnants  of  barbaroasan* 
tiqulty  drawn  up  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.— >TaANs.] 
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impostors^  and  reckless  law-breakers.  The  most  desperate  of- 
fences were  committed^  and  sometimes  followed  with  punishments 
which  prove  that  the  legislators  and  administrators  of  the  law 
were  as  rude  and  barbarous  as  the  people ;  most  offenders  alto- 
gether eluded  the  arm  of  justice,  or  even  believed  themselves  to 
be  more  certain  of  happiness  in  death  than  other  men,  because, 
after  their  repentance  under  the  gallows,  they  were  purified  by 
the  absolution  of  the  priest,  and  were  quickly  despatched  out  of 
the  world  without  a  stain  upon  their  souls. 

Insecurity  became  at  length  so  great  in  the  country,  that  its 
rulers,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  remove  the  causes  and  to  de- 
stroy the  sources  of  the  evil,  resolved  to  prosecute  offenders  with 
rigour,  and  to  hew  down  the  whole  tree  which  they  did  not  un- 
derstand how  to  prune.  It  might  have  been  thought,  that  the 
German  Carolina,  in  which  there  was  no  want  of  racks  and  tor- 
tures, would  have  been  sufficient ;  but  the  new  criminal  code 
was  written  in  blood.  Racks,  tortures,  beheading  and  hanging 
became  the  order  of  the  day  in  Bavaria,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  number  of  offenders  increased  with  the  barbarity  of  the  pu- 
nishments which  were  inflicted.  The  increase  of  offences,  and  of 
the  tortures  by  which  they  were  punished,  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  executioners  and  their  assistants,  and  this  nume- 
rous class  of  individuals,  who  were  regarded  as  utterly  detestable 
by  the  people,  and  who  were  degraded  by  the  law,  and  even 
wholly  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  very  lowest  classes, 
formed  a  nursery  of  offenders  and  violent  reckless  men  in  the 
bosom  of  society  itself. 

The  good  elector  would  willingly  have  lightened  the  burthens 
and  improved  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  and  with  that  view 
he  published  edicts  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  trade  and 
manufactures,  named  deputations  and  supported  them  by  public 
money,  appointed  paid  servants  and  writers  for  these  ends,  and 
conferred  titles  upon  those  who  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  his 
designs.  It  never  however  occurred  to  the  weak-minded  prince 
to  set  some  limits  to  his  inordinate  passion  for  the  chase,  in  order 
that  the  privileged  nobles  might  also  cease  to  make  the  fruits  of 
the  toilsome  labour  of  the  peasants  the  spoil  of  their  game.  The 
elector  maintained  a  most  rigid  system  of  game  laws,  and  the  ar- 
bitrary nobles,  to  whom  the  lordships  and  estates  in  the  country 
belonged,  and  the  despotism  of  the  officials  who  carried  these 
laws  into  execution,  altogether  destroyed  that  culture  and  civili- 
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zation  which  was  recommended  from  the  study.  The  game  laid 
waste  the  fields,  and  the  unprivileged  countryman  was  hampered 
and  harassed  in  every  way  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  pro- 
perty. The  pedants  of  the  cabinet  and  their  secretaries  inter- 
meddled with  everything.  Great  sums  of  money  were  appro- 
priated to  the  preparation  of  wares  in  the  country,  which  could 
be  brought  much  more  cheaply  from  abroad ;  and  these  manufac- 
tories as  well  as  the  people  who  were  employed  in  them  became 
for  years  afterwards  a  burthen  and  expense  to  the  state,  as  soon 
as  supplies  of  money  ceased  to  be  given.  It  would  indeed  have 
been  desirable  to  introduce  manufactories  of  wool  into  Bavaria ; 
but  it  was  only  possible  by  royal  decrees  to  command  wool-spin- 
ning among  Russians  and  Germans,  in  such  a  way  as  was  done 
in  Bavaria.  It  is  still  more  surprising,  that  instead  of  thinking 
upon  things  which  were  at  hand  and  peculiar  to  the  country,  the 
growth  of  silkworms  and  planting  mulberry-trees,  even  upon  the 
uncultivated  and  barren  wastes  where  no  trees  could  grow,  were 
enforced  by  the  threat  of  heavy  penalties  in  case  of  disobedience ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  working  in  the 
precious  metals,  were  promoted  and  encouraged  in  a  country 
where  there  was  a  total  want  of  skilful  cart-makers,  saddlers, 
locksmiths  and  wheelwrights. 

In  order  to  promote  the  trade  and  manufactures  which  the 
state  commenced  and  supported,  the  unfortunate  citizens  and 
country  people  were  tormented  by  the  restraints  which  were  im- 
posed upon  importation  and  the  singular  duties  which  were  laid 
on,  and  in  this  manner  given  up  as  a  prey  to  all  the  bungling  of 
the  sons,  cousins  and  friends  of  the  favoured  manufacturers.  The 
severest  laws  were  passed  against  begging  and  vagabondism,  and 
yet  the  monks  and  clergy  promoted  in  every  way  praying,  pil- 
grimages and  idleness.  The  monks  regularly  fed  crowds  of 
beggars  at  the  gates  of  their  convents,  and  the  electress,  owing 
to  the  absurd  manner  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  bestow 
her  alms,  when  she  travelled,  was  constantly  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  the  lowest  and  idlest  vagabonds.  In  order  to  promote  sculp- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  stucco-work,  carving  and  gardening,  after 
the  degenerate  Italian  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  all 
promoted  at  the  cost  of  the  elector* ;  and  yet  an  artist's  service 

*  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  intelligent  reader  to  point  out  the  taste  which 
prevailed  in  the  arts  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised  and  the  style  in 
which  it  waa  praised.    TTie  following  is  quoted  from  a  newspaper  of  those 
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was  reckoned  of  less  value  than  that  of  a  court  footman^  for 
when  a  man  was  discovered  who  possessed  natural  distinguished 
mechanical  talents^  or  produced  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  art^  he  was  rewarded  by  conferring  on  him  the  situ- 
ation of  a  yeoman  of  the  guard. 

The  elector  is  entitled  to  commendation  for  having  paid  some 
of  his  debts,  and  for  having  discouraged  that  foolish  expenditure 
in  which  most  of  the  princes  of  his  time  indulged ;  but  the  good 
inclinations  of  a  ruler  are  of  very  small  advantage  to  a  country 
when  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  princes  whose  praises  are  con- 
tinually trumpeted  forth  by  courtiers  and  idlers,  apd  who  reward 
their  importunities  and  flattery  with  a  liberal  hand.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  few  hundred  thousand  gulden  to  distribute  amongst  his 
courtiers  and  flatterers,  Maximilian  Joseph  was  obliged  to  ap- 
point a  man  for  his  finance  minister  who  imposed  one  duty  after 
another  upon  the  people  and  invented  numerous  methods  of  tax- 
ation. The  good  elector  indeed  once  learned  with  terror,  that 
this  highly  favoured  and  all-powerful  director  of  his  exchequer 
behaved  like  a  Turkish  pacha.  The  only  thing  however  which 
happened  to  this  oppressor  of  the  poor  was,  that  the  elector  as- 
sured the  minister  that  he  took  upon  himself  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Jesuits  were  so  powerful  in  Bavaria,  that  six  of  them  were 
constantly  at  court  as  confessors,  tutors  to  the  princes,  and 
court  preachers.  Stadler  indeed,  who  was  one  of  the  six,  drew 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  electress,  which  was  so  strongly 
manifested,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Munich  and  go  to 
Ingolstadt ;  Geppert  however  took  his  place  as  confessor,  and 
Ignacius  Franz  had  established  himself  so  firmly  at  court,  that 
he  remained  there  even  after  the  abolition  of  the  order,  and  as 
an  exjesuit  continued  to  fill  the  oflice  of  confessor  to  Charles 
Theodore  till  the  end  of  the  century.  These  men  had  esta- 
blished a  body  of  about  nine  hundred,  like  an  army  of  soldiers, 
over  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  order  and  of  the  pope,  and  laboured  for  the  promotion 

times  and  in  that  country,  and  refers  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  arts 
under  the  reign  of  Max.  Joseph  in  the  year  1761 :  "The  castles  which  had  been 
altogether  neglected  in  the  last  war,  the  groups  (?  ?)  and  cascades  were  im- 
proved. And  because  the  ruler  himself  was  a  great  judge  and  master  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  he  had  taken  into  his  service  for  their  promotion  a  Statuarius 
Academicus,  named  von  Groff,  who  had  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  works 
in  marble  and  metals,  and  especially  by  his  great  success  in  casting." 
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or  maintenance  of  a  blind  faith.  They  had  all  the  institutions  for 
education  and  the  whole  court  completely  in  their  power,  and  they 
even  clothed  theatrical  representations  in  the  dress  of  their  order, 
as  soon  as  this  appeared  likely  to  be  profitable  to  their  objects* 
The  electors  of  Cologne  and  the  Palatinate,  accompanied  by  the 
duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  visited  Miinich,  and  were  received  with 
splendid  hospitality ;  the  Jesuits  on  this  occasion  exhibited  a  spe- 
cies of  opera,  which  they  entitled  the  ^^  Kingdom  of  Heaven '' 
(Himmelreich),  and  called  a,  ^^  meditation/'  In  the  year  1751 
they  played  several  pieces  in  Augsburg  for  the  benefit  of  the 
talkative  sex  {pro  garrulo  sexu\  as  they  expressed  it,  in  order 
that  afterwards  no  reference  might  be  had  to  women  in  their  chief 
representations.  By  means  of  their  cunning  policy,  they  con- 
trived to  make  pilgrimages,  and  all  the  idleness  and  nonsense 
connected  with  them>  a  popular  usage  in  Bavaria,  and  they  alone 
were  successful  in  inducing  the  princes  and  nobles  to  promote 
and  encourage  these  processions  by  their  example.  In  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  writing  the  history,  Maximilian  Joseph 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  John  Nepomucenus  in 
Prague ;  and  when  some  commotions  took  place  among  the  op* 
pressed  Protestants  in  Upper  Austria,  he  regarded  it  as  good 
Jesuitical  practice  to  erect  a  very  singular  description  of  barrier 
on  the  boundary  of  his  territories  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
any  free  or  heretical  ideas  into  Bavaria.  Religion  was  treated 
as  contraband.  All  the  peasants  and  pedlars  who  were  liable  to 
the  suspicion  of  carrying  or  possessing  anything  in  the  nature 
of  Protestant  books,  or  even  of  being  injured  by  heterodox  verbal 
communications  or  reading,  were  arrested,  brought  before  the 
parson  of  the  nearest  village,  and  examined;  a  decree  was  issued 
for  seizing  upon  and  taking  away  all  such  books  from  the  pear- 
sants  in  whose  possession  they  might  be  found,  and  delivering 
them  to  the  priest  to  be  burned,  whilst  the  peasants  were  kept 
in  confinement. 

A  better  state  of  things  appeared  for  some  time  to  have  found 
a  footing  in  Wirtemberg ;  but  shortly  before  the  commencement 
of  the  seven  years'  war,  and  during  its  continuance,  that  countiy 
was  again  most  grievously  ill  treated  in  spite  of  its  constitution. 
The  duke  Charles  Alexander  was  married  to  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  who  afterwards  went  to  reside  in 
Brussels  with  her  three  sons.  On  the  duke's  death  she  returned, 
in  order  to  undertake  the  government  in  the  name  of  her  son 
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prince  Charles  Eugene,  now  nine  jears  old :  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  late  duke,  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg  was  to  be  united 
with  her  in  the  regency.  This  arrangement  however  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  bishop  was  first  obliged  to  give  up 
the  administration  to  the  old  duke  of  Wirtemberg-Neustadt,  and 
when  he  became  childish  from  age,  secondly  to  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg-Oels ;  the  mother  however  had  the  chief  influence 
in  the  education  of  the  young  prince.  She  was,  alas !  unhappily 
so  learned,  that  she  played  the  opponent  in  all  due  form  in  a 
learned  and  public  disputation  in  Tiibingen*,  after  having  caused 
herself  in  Schwetzingen  with  great  solemnity  to  be  proclaimed  a 
member  of  the  order  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  We  learn  the 
manner  in  which  the  prince  was  brought  up  and  educated  from 
the  instructions  which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  were 
drawn  up  by  this  learned  lady  for  the  direction  of  those  who 
were  to  train  the  future  ruler  of  Wirtemberg,  and  prepare  him 
to  become  the  paternal  prince  of  the  honest  and  simple-minded 
Swabians.  He  was  to  be  instructed  after  the  French  fashion, 
and  in  the  French  language ;  the  future  duke  was  to  be  brought 
up  to  be  one  of  those  splendid  people,  who,  as  Spittler  has  well 
said,  possess  great  prudence  and  splendid  talents,  but  never  show 
them  in  the  course  of  life  and  conversation  f. 

During  the  minority  of  Charles  Eugene,  Wirtemberg  enjoyed 
a  much  better  government  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  the  administration  of  a  privy  council,  composed 
of  rigid  jurists  and  of  a  standing  committee  of  aristocratic 

*  As  all  this  is  merely  referred  to  as  a  description  of  the  customs  of  the 
time^  we  shall  quote  the  account  given  of  this  appearance  of  the  duchess  in  the 
words  of  a  contemporary  writer.  It  is  as  follows : — "  Tlie  example  of  her 
royal  highness  the  dowager  duchess  of  Wirtemberg  was  also  rare ;  for  during 
a  stay  of  three  weeks  at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  among  oUier  learned 
labours,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  as  a  public  opponent,  and  to 
mamtain  a  discussion  for  an  hour  with  doctor  Mauchcrt,  her  highness's  body 
physician  and  ordinary'  professor  of  medicine.  She  maintained  the  disputation 
with  such  facility,  arrangement  and  solidity,  that  the  distinguished  auditory  was 
astonished  at  her  powers  and  acquirements,  and  honoured  this  great  princess 
as  the  wonder  of  her  age." 

t  We  must  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  examine  the  documents  connected  with 
this  point  for  themselves.  An  analysis  of  them  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  object.  The  French  original,  dated  the  18th  of  June  1742,  prepared  for 
Messrs.  Laubsky  and  Despard,  may  be  seen  in  the  eleventh  volume.  No.  5, 
pp.  271-288,  of  Moser's  Patr.  Archives.  We  shall  only  quote  two  passages. 
With  respect  to  Latin,  it  is  said,  the  future  duke  will  find  it  necessary  on  a 
thousand  occasions  to  understand '  quelques  termes.'  Grammar  he  has  no 
need  to  learn :  "  II  suffit  de  savoir  expliquer  et  entendre  un  discours,  ou  un 
livre,  qui  ne  soit  pas  difiicile,  par  exemple  le  Nouvcau  Testament,  la  Vidgate," 
fcc.  &c.    Similar  directions  are  given  respecting  poetry  and  history. 
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nobles^  both  of  whom  were  much  more  accustomed  to  provide 
for  themselves,  their  sons  and  connexions,  than  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  people.  This  was  the 
more  to  be  wondered  at  in  Wirtemberg,  as  this  country  usually 
suffered  at  other  times  from  all  the  evils  both  of  an  aristocratic 
and  monarchical  government.  All  parties  however  are  agreed 
in  testifying,  that  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  speculative 
philosopher  Bilfinger  and  his  colleague  Zech  conducted  the 
government  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner,  and  that  Augustus 
von  Hardenberg,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  exchequer,  ad- 
ministered the  public  money  with  frugality  and  without  selfish- 
ness. It  is  impossible  to  say  much  good  of  the  old  estates,  who 
about  this  time  had  invited  the  pious  John  James  Moser  to  be 
their  assessor.  Even  Moser  himself  proves  that  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  members  of  the  estates  was  to  maintain  the  old  abuses, 
to  provide  for  their  friends  and  relatives  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  and  with  all  their  power  and  influence  to  resist  every  sort 
of  improvement  or  innovation.  Moser  has  given  details  of  the 
scornful  and  determined  spirit  in  which  every  proposal  was  re- 
ceived for  making  such  changes  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  required. 
He  has  informed  us  of  the  manner  in  which  Tiibingen  showed 
itself  to  be  a  Protestant  Ingolstadt,  and  the  Wirtemberg  prelates, 
like  the  Bavarian  Jesuits,  protected  and  defended  all  the  abuses 
of  their  university,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  counsels  of  their 
learned  and  pious  assessor*. 

Though  Wirtemberg  was  pretendedly  a  free  country,  in  which 
the  prince  was  bound  by  the  principles  of  a  constitution,  no  one 
dared  under  such  circumstances  to  complain.  Freedom  of 
speech  or  the  press  was  wholly  unknown,  and  the  people  were 
not  suffered  to  participate  in  the  management  of  their  own  af- 
fairs. All  councils  and  consultations  were  covered  with  a  veil 
of  the  deepest  secrecy ;  it  was  only  known  that  sometimes  the 
estates  or  their  select  committee,  sometimes  the  college  of  the 
privy  council,  and  sometimes  the  dowager  duchess,  or  after- 
wards the  young  prince,  suffered  themselves  to  do  things  which 

•  J.  J.  Moser *s  Autobiography,  3rd  edit.,  1777,  1st  Part,  pp.  102,  103. 
"  As  I  distributed  the  above-mentioned  principles,  &c.  in  the  select  committee, 
one  of  the  prelates  read  for  some  time,  and  then  said  to  me  with  a  most  sati- 
rical sneer,  '  Es  ist  so  schim,  doss  es  einen  in  den  Zdhnen  wehe  thut,  doss  nuez 
daraua  wird ;'  and  another  prelate  expressed  himself  as  follows :  '  Er  habe 
dem  Herzoge  schon  oft  gesagt,  nuh  nix  nuis  (nur  nichts  Neues)  Ihro  Durch- 
laocht.'    I  replied,  except  always  new  pay  and  emoluments,"  &c. 
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were  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  principles  of  legal  order. 
The  estates^  in  which  the  prelates  had  the  chief  influence^  most 
anxiously  and  jealously  watched  the  conduct  of  the  young  duke 
and  his  mother,  lest  they  should  take  any  step  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  Catholicism,  and  in  such  cases  application  was  im- 
mediately made  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  who 
were  also  appealed  to  with  great  frequency  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Palatinate.  A  new  agreement  was  even  formally  entered 
into  on  the  application  of  the  imperial  Protestant  commission 
(Corpus  Evangelicorum),  when  the  duchess,  in  opposition  to 
former  agreements  and  treaties,  gave  permission  for  a  public 
procession  to  take  place  in  Ludwigsberg  (1749),  and  drove  out 
of  the  country  some  foreigners  who  had  been  in  her  service  and 
had  gone  over  to  the  Protestant  faith  ^. 

The  universal  condition  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Germany  may  be  best  learned  from  the  prosecutions  which  were 
instituted  immediately  after  the  death  of  duke  Charles  Alexander 
against  those  who  had  abused  his  favour.  Whoever  possessed 
friends  or  money  escaped  the  penalties  with  which  they  were 
threatened  $  the  miserable  Jew,  Siiss,  was  persecuted  in  the  most 
contemptible  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  afterwards  executed  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  The  newspapers  and  political  writers 
of  that  time,  who  were  not  suffered  to  insert  reports  of  interest- 
ing subjects,  or  to  make  any  remarks  upon  passing  events,  were 
yet  permitted  to  entertain  the  people  of  Germany  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  another  with  accounts  of  the  scandalous  in- 
ventions of  new  punishments  which  the  Wirtemberg  jurists  had 
made,  and  that  not  to  the  disgrace  of  those  who  were  condemned, 
but  to  their  own  eternal  dishonourf.  It  is  clear  that  the  news- 
papers had  no  other  resource  than  to  give  reports  of  the  fStes, 
journeys  and  ceremonies  of  their  imperious  masters,  and  of  the 
flowing,  hanging,  tortiu'ing  and  beheading  of  miserable  convicts, 
because  attempts  were  made  to  bring  conversation  in  private 
society,  nay,  even  the  still  prayer  in  the  closet,  under  police  re- 
gulations. Notwithstanding  the  cruel  and  public  prosecutions 
which  were  carried  on  against  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
late  duke,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  administrator  of  Wirtem- 

*  Spittler's  Coll.  of  Authorities  and  Records  in  First  Coll.,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

f  The  story  of  the  eiecution  of  Siiss  is  to  be  found  related  in  all  the 
books  of  that  time,  together  with  the  form  of  the  gallows,  cage«  &c.,  along  witli 
descriptions  of  the  fdtes,  marriages,  and  hunting  parties,  &c.  of  the  high  no- 
bility. 
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berg,  in  which  the  public  was  commanded  to  cherish  a  respectful 
remembrance  of  Herr  Vetters  Liebden,  now  resting  in  Ood^  and 
every  reproachful  remark  against  the  dowager  duchess,  however 
true  it  might  be,  strictly  forbidden*. 

The  transactions  of  the  government  and  of  the  old  estates  were 
kept  perfectly  secret,  and  if  we  are  not  much  misinformed,  the 
records  are  still  withheld  from  the  public  knowledge;  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  that  things  could  go  on  better  than  they  actually 
did.  The  mode  of  conduct  usually  pursued  was  however  well 
exhibited  in  the  year  1736,  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  agreement 
which  was  opposed  by  the  whole  country,  but  into  which  never- 
theless the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  enter.  The  duke  sent 
a  commission  over  the  country,  used  all  kinds  of  threats  to  the 
assembled  deputies,  and  in  this  way  obtained  a  stipulation  which 
placed  the  whole  country  in  the  power  of  the  ruling  party  at  court; 
and  yet  at  that  very  time  Bilfinger  and  Zech  were  members  of 
the  privy  council,  who  afterwards  received  universal  commenda- 
tion because  they  succeeded  in  having  the  most  hateful  points 
in  this  agreement  changed  in  the  new  one  which  was  entered 
into  in  1739!! 

Moreover  it  was  Bilfinger  who  insisted  upon  the  young  duke 
when  in  his  fifteenth  year  making  a  journey  to  Berlin,  where  he 
remained  for  almost  three  years.  As  the  king  received  him  with 
great  kindness,  and  the  prince  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  ta- 
lents, he  might  have  gained  much  knowledge  during  his  stay. 
In  his  seventeenth  year  the  king  caused  his  majority  to  be  pro- 
claimed (1744),  and  on  his  departure  to  Stuttgart t  gave  him 
some  very  admirable  instructions  for  his  guidance. 

*  This  singular  cabinet  order  may  be  found  in  the  eleventh  vol.,  p.  360,  of 
Moser's  '  Patriotic  Archives.'  It  runs  as  follows : — "Als  verordnen  wir  hiemit 
gnadigst,  ihr  sollet  samtliche  euch  untergebene,  sowohl  geist-  als  weltlichen 
Standes  ematlich  erinnern,  dass  sie  deshalb  in  gebuhrenden  Schranken  ver- 
bleiben,  und  von  alien  widrigen  Nacbreden  und  ungleichen  Urtheilen,  sowohl 
von  weUand  des  hochseeligen  Herrn,  als  auch  dero  zuriick-gelassenen  Frau  Ge- 
roahlinn,  wie  nicht  weniger  dem  gesamten  Fiirstlichen  Haus  ganzlich  und  bei 
sonsten  zu  befahren  habender  scharpfer  Straff  und  Ahndung  sich  enthalten> 
vielmehr  aber  gegen  unseres  in  Gott  ruhenden  Herm  Vetters  Liebden  ein 
9ehMigeB  respectuotesteM  Andenken  erhalten,  auch  der  hinterbliebenen  Wittib 
JLiebden  und  Ubrige  Anverwandtschaft  vor  Gott  seegnen  iiber  hbchst  DieaeUnge, 
attet  Hoch'Funtliehe  WohUrgehen  in  ihrem  Gebette  eyferia  erhitten,"  Sfc. 

f  The  document  here  referred  to  may  be  found  in  Memer's  and  Spittler's 
Gdttingen  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  683.  Two  points  excited  Spittler's  surprise ; 
the  one  may  be  explained,  the  other  can  only  be  quoted.  Spittler  in  a  note  at 
the  place  above  referred  to,  and  Moser  in  a  note  to  the  eulogy  upon  Bilfinger 
in  the  '  Patriotic  Archives,'  express  their  wonder  that  Frederick  should  have 
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The  young  duke  however  was  desirous  of  immediately  playing 
a  character ;  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French  and  the  friends 
of  the  French^  and  after  Bilfinger's  death  he  became  a  tyrant  and 
spendthrift.  The  duke's  new  career  commenced  with  the  re- 
moval of  Hardenbeiig  from  the  management  of  the  finances,  and 
with  the  indulgence  of  passions  which  required  abundance  of 
money ;  a  scandalous  minister  afterwards  sold  himself  and  the 
duke  to  the  French,  who  however  in  the  end  were  the  parties 
betrayed.  It  will  hereafter  be  shown,  and  proved  by  documents 
from  the  red  book  of  Louis  XV.,  that  during  the  seven  years' 
war,  almost  all  the  German  princes  were  in  French  pay,  or 
betrayed  the  king  of  the  French  confessedly  for  money,  and  duke 
Charles  certainly  constituted  no  exception.  From  the  year  ]  752, 
he  received  a  quarterly  allowance  for  himself  of  81,250  livres,  so 
that  from  1752-1756  he  drew  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
livres  from  France ;  and  all  his  servants  who  had  any  influence, 
or  were  capable  of  being  used  by  the  French  either  as  traitors  or 
tools,  were  paid  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  service  of 
king  Louis.  The  Wirtemberg  ambassador  to  the  circle  of 
Swabia  (Rentze)  received  eight  thousand  livres,  and  baron  von 
Roder,  who  was  a  creature  of  the  dowager  duchess,  had  previously 
received  twelve.  The  latter  was  the  originator  of  the  dispute 
with  the  estates  concerning  the  procession  at  Ludwigsbei^,  and 
in  ]  750  was  conducted  under  military  escort  out  of  Stuttgart 
at  the  same  time  with  his  protectress  the  dowager  duchess. 

The  ridiculous  pride  and  pretensions  and  the  mad  expenditure 
of  the  high  German  nobility,  compared  with  the  means  of  meet- 
ing their  engagements  which  they  possessed,  compelled  them 
either  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  disgraceful  methods  of  re- 
plenishing their  coffers  or  to  contract  enormous  debts,  which  was 
not  easy  to  be  done,  as  no  one  was  willing  to  lend.  This  fact 
may  be  also  illustrated  from  the  history  of  Wirtemberg.  Prince 

warned  him  against  Hardenbcrg  and  Bilfinger.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this 
only  referred  to  the  then  situation  of  things,  and  Frederick  perhaps  either  re- 
garded them  as  too  well  disposed  towards  Austria,  or  was  afraid  of  the  oli- 
garchical tendencies  of  those  powerful  men.  The  other  passage  we  know  as 
little  how  to  explain  as  Spittler ;  it  runs  thus,  p.  688  : — "  Profitez  de  votre 
jeunesse  sans  en  abuser.  Laissez  ^couler  quelques  ann^es  pour  le  plaisir. 
Songez  k  vous  marier  alors.  Le  premier  feu  de  la  jeunesse  n'est  pas  heureux 
pour  rhymen  et  la  Constance  croit  6tre  d'une  vieillesse  decr^pite,  lorsqu'elle  a 
foumi  k  trois  ann^s  de  carri^re :"  and  yet  Charles  Eugene  was  immediately 
afterwards  betrothed  to  a  princess  of  Brandenburg-Colmbach^  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  September  1744. 
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Frederick  Eugene  was  married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg.  The  princess  received  no  more  than  36,000  dol- 
lars as  a  do\(T7^  and  the  prince  himself  had  only  45,000  florins 
apanage.  The  whole  amount  of  the  princess's  pin-money  was 
6000  dollars,  and  yet  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  marriage 
contract,  that  she  should  have  her  own  separate  house  and  esta- 
blishment. This  indeed  was  not  splendid,  but  together  with 
the  house  of  the  prince,  and  compared  with  the  income  of  both^ 
was  by  far  too  great*. 

In  the  Palatinate,  Charles  Philip,  the  last  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Neuburg,  continued  to  pursue  the  same  course  till  his 
eightieth  year  which  he  had  followed  from  his  youth.  His 
bodily  health  remained  firm,  and  his  mind  had  been  always  the 
servant  of  his  body ;  it  suffered  from  none  of  the  anxieties  inci- 
dent to  dominion,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  fits  of  hatred 
towards  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion.  Charles  Philip 
sought  for  his  honour  and  his  pleasures  in  pomp  and  festivities, 
persecuted  the  reformed  churches,  erected  palaces,  set  on  foot 
immense  hunting  parties,  and  was  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  high  nobility,  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality  and  found 
agreeable  pastime  in  participating  in  his  pleasures ;  he  continued 
to  lavish  money  for  the  entertainment  of  such  guests,  and  to  en- 
joy their  society  with  the  most  wonderful  and  cold-blooded  in- 
difference, whilst  the  peasants  were  going  to  ruin  before  his  eyes. 
This  occmred  often  and  especially  during  the  imperial  wars  in 
1734-35.  At  that  time  his  poor  subjects  were  ill  treated  by  the 
French  in  every  possible  way,  their  crops  mowed  down  and 
their  cattle  driven  away,  whilst  the  elector  was  giving  the  most 
splendid  fStes  in  Schwetzingen  and  Mannheim,  inviting  the 
French  nobility  who  were  in  the  army  which  was  encamped  at 
Spires  to  his  house,  and  especially  the  commanders,  who  were 
received  and  entertained  like  princes.  The  first  prince  of  the 
empire,  then  seventy  years  old,  remained  at  that  time,  to  the  cost 
of  his  subjects  and  the  empire,  completely  neutral;  and  full  of 

*  The  following  indication  will  be  sufficient.  In  the  fifth  article  of  the 
contract,  as  recorded  in  Spittler,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  the  prince  promises  to  pro- 
vide the  following  persons,  who  were  to  constitute  the  princess's  household, 
with  pay,  liveries  and  other  necessaries  at  the  same  rate  as  his  own  servants  . 
a  mistress  of  the  robes,  two  young  ladies  of  noble  family,  an  equerry,  a 
groom  of  the  chambers,  a  page,  two  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  keeper  of 
the  wardrobe,  a  laundress,  tiiree  footmen,  two  Jagers,  a  coachman  and  out- 
rider. 
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French  compliments,  he  caroused  and  feasted  with  the  very 
persons  who  had  so  wasted  his  beautiful  country,  that  they 
themselves  caused  seed-corn  to  be  brought  to  the  Palatinate  and 
distributed  to  the  peasants,  that  in  the  next  spring  they  might 
find  something  green  which  might  be  mowed  down  as  provender 
for  their  horses  and  cattle.  Even  the  aged  Eugene  became  in- 
dignant at  the  folly  and  selfishness  of  a  prince  who  begged  for 
and  bought  heaven  from  the  priests^  whilst  he  merited  the  pu- 
nishments of  hell  from  his  country  and  his  subjects.  In  reply  to 
his  complaints  that  the  Austrian  officers  had  shot  his  game^ 
Eugene  answered,  that  he  had  now  no  game  to  care  for  but 
9oldiers. 

When  Charles  Theodore  undertook  the  government  he  was 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  as  is  often  the  case^  he  gave  at 
first  some  proofs  of  frugality,  of  which  the  people  of  the  Pala- 
tinate had  seen  no  examples  for  time  immemorial ;  but  it  soon 
appeared,  alas !  that  all  that  he  at  first  said  and  did  was  only 
the  Jesuitical  mask  of  his  tutor,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  be  his 
chief  minister  and  director  of  the  finances.  The  honourable  and 
noble  lords  and  ladies  who  had  so  bountifully  enjoyed  the  pen- 
sions and  entertainments  of  the  old  elector  were  at  first  left  to 
their  own  resources  under  the  new  government,  and  the  officials 
of  the  court  and  the  crowd  of  attendants  learned  with  pain  that 
the  whole  expenditure  was  to  be  limited,  swarms  of  court  attend* 
ants  dismissed,  the  splendour  of  the  table  diminished^  and  the 
incomes  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  to  be  reduced.  The  last- 
mentioned  circumstance  roused  the  whole  church  almost  as 
much  as  if  any  new  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  reformed 
party ;  yet  the  clergy,  in  the  representations  which  they  made 
to  the  young  elector,  did  not  venture  to  allege  that  the  money 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  had  been  well  applied. 
They  said  only,  "  christian  compassion  required  that  no  money 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  clergy."  The  elector  returned 
them  the  very  suitable  answer,  that  ^^  justice  demanded  its  better 
application  under  the  present  circumstances." 

It  may  indeed  be  proved  by  documents,  that  all  this  was, 
alas !  the  fruits  of  the  Jesuitical  cunning  of  the  then  tutor  of 
Charles  Theodore,  his  chief  minister  marquis  d'ltter.  We  are 
in  possession  of  the  essay  (written  in  very  bad  German),  in  which 
the  minister  himself  instructs  his  pupil  in  detail  how  a  man 
must  begin  in  order  to  destroy  all  right  and  justice  without 
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thereby  endangering  or  injuring  himself.  When  Charles  Theo- 
dore in  1743  undertook  the  government  of  the  beautiful  Pala- 
tinate and  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg,  and  from  being  a 
small  and  miserably  poor  prince  became  a  great  ruler,  D'ltter 
gave  him  a  paper  of  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct 
in  his  new  position*.  The  whole  government  of  Charles  Theo- 
dore may  be  explained  from  the  contents  of  this  paper,  if  we 
add,  that  women  and  concubines,  or  seducers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, Jesuits,  and  the  clients  and  creatures  of  both,  afterwards 
completed  and  whispered  into  his  ear  everything  which  the 
wicked  marquis  may  have  forgotten. 

In  these  instructions,  which  are  commenced  with  a  priestly 
and  hypocritical  introduction  on  the  advantage  of  holiness,  the 
elector  is  first  informed  of  the  best  manner  of  extending  and  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion  in  the  electoral 
dominions.  The  heretics  were  so  numerous  and  possessed  the 
five-sevenths  of  the  estates,  and  the  German  princes  who  pro- 
fessed the  Lutheran  and  reformed  faiths  were  so  watchful  and 
apprehensive,  that  great  care  was  necessary  not  to  do  injury  by 
a  hasty  and  imprudent  zeal.  The  Catholics  had  suffered  great 
loss  by  being  deprived  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Hei- 
delberg (171^)9  And  ^^1*6  Btill  obliged  to  pay  many  hundred 
thousand  dollars  because  the  suit  was  not  at  that  time  ended. 
They  were  therefore  constrained  for  a  time  to  work  quietly,  to  keep 
aUve  and  aggravate  the  disputes  between  the  Lutheran  and  re- 
formed parties,  to  increase  by  all  possible  means  the  property  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  in  all  official  appointments  and  other  things 
to  be  guided  strictly  by  the  principles  which  we  shall  quote  in 
a  note  in  the  words  of  the  instructions  themselvesf.    This  cau- 

*  This  paper  may  be  seen  in  Meiner's  and  Spittler's  Gottingen  Magazine, 
vol.  i.  art.  3.  No.  3.  p.  648,  &c. 

t  "  DasBman  einesTlieils  die  katholischen  Pfarreien  mit  tUchtigen,  beachei* 
denen  uod  frommenSeelsorgern  und  die  katholischen  Schuien  mit  fahigen  Schul- 
meistern,  woran  es  bisher  zu  vielfaltig  erraangeit  hat,  bestelle,  kein  der  refor- 
mirten  oder  lutherischen  Religion  zugethanes  subjectum,  ausserhalb  dem  refor- 
mirten  Kirchenrath,  dem  £hegericht,  dem  Lutherischen  Consistorium  und  der 
geistlichen  Administration,  in  kein  Dicasterium  mehr  aufgenommen,  noch  zu 
Oberbeamien  oder  andem  churfuratliclien  Bedienungen,  die  geistlichen  Admini- 
strations-Recepturen,  welche  zu  f  Theilen  mit  Lutherischen  und  Reformirten 
besetzt  werden,  ausgenommen,  b'efordert,  als  viel  es  auch  ohne  Nachtheil  der 
ganzen  Gemeinde  thunlich  ist,  in  den  Dorfem  ledtglick  katholiache  vermogende 
Personen  zu  Sekultheissen  angeordnet,  Andem  Theils  muss,  sobald  das  chur- 
fUrstliche  Aerarium  sich  in  besserem  Standc  befinden  wird,  eine  Convertiten- 
Casse  von  etwa  zekntausend  Gulden  Jahrlich  avf  gewisse  Zeit  unter  einer  vor- 
sichtigen  Obsorg  ai^gerichtet  und  daraoa  u.  s.  w.    Wodurch  von  diesen  Glau- 
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tiousness  and  prudence  were  only  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
till  the  Catholic  potentates  by  divine  grace  had  so  gained  the 
upper  handj  that  there  ^vas  no  longer  any  ground  of  fear,  and 
then  an  elector  of  the  Palatinate  might  go  farther,  and  promote 
the  cause  of  his  holy  religion  at  discretion  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power. 

To  judge  from  this  paper  of  instructions,  the  principles  of 
right  and  justice  were  by  no  means  recognised  in  the  Palatinate ; 
if  indeed  we  do  not  dignify  with  these  holy  names  the  justice  of 
cabinets  and  cameralists,  tribunals  arbitrarily  appointed,  or  im- 
partial judgments  delivered  by  corrupt  and  incapable  judges,  and 
laws  without  power  or  applicability.  It  is  indeed  expressly  said, 
that  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  cabinet  and  the  imme- 
diate interference  of  the  executive  with  the  legislative  administra- 
tion were  undoubtedly  necessary  in  the  law  proceedings  among 
the  people ;  but  it  is  added  in  a  genuine  Jesuitical  style,  that  this 
must  be  done  with  great  prudence  and  caution,  because  if  not, 
very  bad  consequences  might  result  from  thus  intermeddling  with 
the  tribunals  of  the  empire.  The  passage  is  so  important,  that 
we  quote  the  words  of  the  instructions  themselves*.  When  the 
instructor  afterwards  passes  on  from  the  subject  of  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  to  the  management  of  the  poUce,  he  admits 
that  no  superintendence  had  been  extended  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  country,  and  that  even  when  they  made  reports  to  the  govern- 
ment, these  were  indeed  handed  over  to  the  council  {ad  referen- 
dum), but  lay  altogether  neglected  for  years ;  and  that  these  of- 
ficers were  also  insufficiently  paid.  The  marquis  therefore  pro- 
poses to  his  young  and  then  uncorrupted  prince,  to  remove  this 
burthen  from  himself  and  to  place  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pea- 
sants. He  says,  the  salaries  of  the  officers  must  be  increased, 
not  by  imposing  any  further  burthens  upon  the  electoral  trea- 
sury, but  the  means  may  be  drawn  from  the  common  resources 
of  the  country. 

bensgenossen  in  kurzcr  Zeit  sehr  viele  zu  der  wahren  heiligen  katholischen  Re- 
ligion, der  in  andern  L'dndcrn  sich  gedussertenErfahrung  nach,  wurden  gebracht 
werden." — Page  662. 

*  P.  658  : "  The  ruler  of  the  Palatinate  must  require  reports  from  the  tribunals 
in  such  cases  only  as  furnish  strong  suspicions  against  the  judges  and  their 
opinions,  but  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  too  hasty  in  calling  for  the  causes  to  be 
examined  at  the  court,  because  such  proceedings  are  looked  upon  with  great 
dislike  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  empire,  viz.  by  the  council  of  the  imperial 
court  and  the  supreme  court  in  Wctzlar,  and  may  give  occasion  to  a  very 
inconvenient  extension  of  the  principle." 
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The  income  derived  from  the  electoral  territories,  which  are 
now  obliged  to  pay  very  considerable  sums,  according  to  the  of- 
ficial reports  here  given,  was  very  small  indeed.  That  from  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  after  deduction  of  the  payment  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  officials,  amounted  to  800,000  gulden ;  it 
might  be  raised  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole :  the  income  from 
the  district  of  Neuburg  was  rated  at  about  80,000,  and  that  from 
Sulzbach  at  60,000 ;  after  the  usual  deductions  for  the  expenses 
of  administration,  Juliers  and  Berg  yielded  a  sum  of  300,000 
gulden.  The  smallness  of  the  income  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
&ct,  that  the  case  in  these  countries  was  the  same  as  in  France 
before  the  Revolution, — the  possession  of  all  the  estates  and  wealth 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who 
paid  no  contributions  whatever  for  the  service  of  the  state.  The 
citizens  and  peasants  not  only  bore  all  the  burthens  of  the  state, 
but  the  nobility,  public  officials,  and  other  privileged  persons,  in 
other  words,  the  whole  feudal  estates  of  the  country,  consumed 
more  of  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  the  oppressed  peasants 
than  the  prince.  Happily  these  privileged  persons  persisted  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  right  to  contribute  nothing  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  state,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  the  times, 
and  in  despite  of  the  urgent  claims  of  the  respective  governments 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  empire,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  princes 
and  their  servants  an  apparently  well-grounded  pretence  for 
having  recourse  to  military  force  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
submission,  as  had  long  before  been  done  in  Prussia.  This  point 
is  also  referred  to  in  the  instructions  when  speaking  about  what 
was  properly  called  the  taxes  of  the  country,  or  the  income  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  department,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  finance  and  patrimonial  income  derived  from 
Juliers  and  Berg.  It  is  stated  that  600,000  gulden  might  be 
imposed  on  the  electoral  Palatinate,  the  money  for  the  building 
of  the  castle  inclusive;  150,000  upon  Neuburg;  and  that  if  in 
Juliers  and  Berg  they  should  prove  unwilling  to  contribute  the 
million  which  should  be  demanded,  it  ought  to  be  taken  by 
force*. 

*  P.  672 "  Only  900>000  were  imposed.     But  because  this  sum  is 

by  no  means  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure,  and  above  100,000  must  be 
forgiven  or  paid  for  the  support  of  the  poor  subjects  in  the  same  provinces, 
this  will  make  at  least  1,000,000,  and  now  and  then  somewhat  more  may  be 
imposed.  And  because  the  estates  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  sum  of  900,000, 
which  has  been  most  graciously  prescribed  by  his  imperial  majesty,  this  sum 
must  be  raised  by  the  strong  hand  and  power  of  the  prince  of  the  country." 
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On  the  whole  we  see,  that  the  administration  of  justice  and 
the  regulation  of  the  police  were  bad  beyond  all  imagination, 
the  officers  of  the  state  corrupt,  ignorant,  indolent  and  despotic, 
and  that  superstition,  priestcraft,  pomp,  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness pervaded  the  court  and  the  whole  mob  of  its  followers  and 
dependents.  The  citizens  and  peasants  were  ill-treated  by  all, 
although  the  cruel  art  of  our  days  had  not  been  invented,  the  art 
of  extorting  from  them  with  all  friendliness  the  produce  of  their 
industry  and  labour,  and  of  raising  millions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
court  and  the  public  officials  under  all  sorts  of  splendid  pretences. 
This  new  art  of  gold-making  was  however  no  sooner  discovered, 
than  it  was  zealously  favoured  and  cherished  by  Charles  Theo- 
dore. 

The  marquis  d'ltter  in  his  instructions  also  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  in  which  the  ministers  of  those  times 
were  accustomed  to  speak  with  their  princes  of  the  estates  of  the 
country.  In  the  Palatinate,  he  observes,  God  be  thanked,  there 
have  been  no  estates  for  two  hundred  years ;  therefore  an  elector 
of  the  Palatinate  may  impose  as  many  taxes  as,  according  to  his 
best  judgement,  the  necessities  of  war  or  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  state  may  demand.  In  Neuburg  the  estates  had  been  also 
in  operation  till  1721,  and  when,  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  they 
again  claimed  and  exercised  power,  they  referred  the  whole  ma* 
nagement  of  afiairs  to  a  committee,  and  this  select  committee 
had  since  that  time  so  conducted  itself  as  to  have  given  no  reason 
whatever  to  complain.  In  Juliers  and  Berg,  on  the  contrary,  the 
estates  had  greatly  contracted  the  power  of  the  prince  by  lawsuits 
and  annoyances  of  various  kinds ;  for  they  wished  to  seize  upon 
the  administration  of  affairs  and  to  snatch  the  stafi'of  government 
from  the  hands  of  the  prince ;  in  this  case  they  were  only  to 
be  dealt  with  by  councillors  bom  in  the  provinces  or  provided 
with  jure  indigenatuSf  and  the  management  of  the  whole  affair 
demanded  the  exercise  of  the  highest  degree  of  prudence.  We 
shall  quote  below  the  worxls  of  this  dishonest  adviser,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  plan  by  which  this  was  to  be  effected*.  He 
highly  commends  the  zeal  of  the  privy  councillors  to  whom  the 
management  of  affairs  was  at  that  time  entrusted  in  Juliers  and 

*  Page  675  : —  "  It  is  therefore  very  necessary  to  look  out  for  such  fnen  as 
advuiTS  and  aids  in  this  case,  as  teill  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  any  qf 
their  countrymen  to  aiviny  improper  publicity  to  those  private  instructions  and 
counsels  which  they  have  received,  such  as  might  be  disadvantageous  to  the  prince 
in  his  dignity,  rights  and  prerogatives," 
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Berg — ^both  nobles  and  scholars  endeavoured  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  exercise  of  despotic  power — ^but  he  gives  the  palm  to 
the  jurists.  These  men^  learned  in  the  law  of  the  school  of  Jus- 
tinianj  were  most  bitterly  hated  and  persecuted  by  the  estates. 
'  He  advises  therefore  that  they  should  be  vigorously  protected^ 
and  as  had  happened  in  the  time  of  the  preceding  government^  that 
special  acts  qf  favour  and  grace  should  be  bestowed  upon  these 
ministers  and  councillors.  We  hear  moreover  again  the  old  and 
by  no  means  unjust  complaint^  that  the  meetings  of  the  estates 
would  be  prolonged  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  allowances  to 
the  deputies^  and  the  cost  of  these  often  amounted  to  20jOOO- 
30,000  dollars. 

The  same  heartless^  egotistical,  and  unpatriotic  course  was 
also  recommended  in  foreign  affairs.  A  close  connexion  with 
France  was  still  to  be  maintained,  and  notwithstanding  the  decree 
of  the  imperial  diet  (1654),  a  strict  neutrality  was  to  be  observed, 
self-interest  and  private  advantage  being  regarded  as  more  im- 
perative than  the  wise  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  councillors  of 
the  state  would  soon  find  reasons  for  the  course  which  was  pur- 
sued. We  shall  quote  below  the  marquis's  own  words*.  Charles 
Theodore  moreover  from  the  year  1736  was  completely  under  the 
influence  of  a  Jesuit,  who  had  been  previously  a  professor  in  In« 
golstadt,  and  was  flattered  and  loaded  with  presents  by  the 
French.  The  nature  of  that  wisdom  which  was  inculcated  by 
this  Jesuit  on  the  mind  of  the  prince,  and  the  religious  and  po- 
litical knowledge  which  he  taught,  may  be  best  learned  from  the 
essay  which  Spittler  caused  to  be  printed,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  pertinent  and  appropriate  title  of  ^  Wisdom  and  Folly  t*' 
With  respect  to  the  case  of  France,  the  ministers  of  the  Pala- 
tinate were  not  only  in  the  pay  of  its  government,  but,  as  we 
learn  from  the  account  in  the  red  book,  the  elector  himself  from 

*  Besides  other  reasons  given  for  keeping  on  good  terms  with  France,  which 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  qaote,  the  document  contains  the  following 
passage,  p.  680 :  **  France  has  given  a  guarantee  or  promise  in  favour  of  the 
princes  of  the  Palatinate  in  the  question  of  the  succession  with  respect  to 
Juliers  and  Berg,  on  which  account  this  most  illustrious  house  is  bound  to  the  o6- 
servance  of  a  strict  neutrality  in  &tse  qf  the  breaking  out  qf  a  war  between  his 
Imperial  Majesty  and  the  empire  on  the  one  part  and  the  crovm  of  France  on  the 
other.  Such  neutrality  is  indeed  forbidden  by  the  imperial  decree  of  the  year 
1654,  hut  there  are  motives  and  reasons  enough  for  neglecting  obedience  to  this 
decree  in  certain  times  and  circumstances,'* 

t  Gottiogen  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  art.  7.  pp.  322-355.  "  Weisheit  und 
Thorheit  in  einem  Gutachten,  so  dem  Churfiirsten  Carl  Theodor  beym  Antritt 
seiner  Regierung  iibergeben  worden.     (Aus  beglaubigter  Handschrift.)" 
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the  year  1750  received  a  monthly  sum  of  50,000  livres.  By  a 
new  agreement  made  between  the  parties  this  sum  was  even  in- 
creased to  75,000  livres,  so  that  in  the  years  1750-1754,  he  drew 
no  less  an  amount  than  4,000,000  livres  from  France.  The  evil 
consequences  which  resulted  from  such  conduct,  and  the  suffer- 
ings which  were  entailed  upon  the  German  people  by  the  detest- 
able conduct  of  their  princes  and  nobles  in  selling  themselves  to 
foreign  powers,  ^lU  be  best  seen  from  the  history  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  compared  with  the  French  red  book.  Saxony,  Co- 
logne, Bavaria,  Ba3rreuth,  Deux  Fonts,  Wirtemberg,  and  Bruns- 
wick, were  all  in  the  receipt  of  pensions  and  annuities  from 
France. 

The  correspondence  of  all  the  Frenchmen  who  in  those 
times  visited  German  courts  gives  us  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  low  estimation  in  which  the  German  people  were  held  by 
their  own  princes,  and  the  honour  in  which  the  French  were 
held,  or  represented  themselves  as  being  held.  This  may  be  also 
learned  from  the  writings  and  letters  of  Voltaire  and  D'Alem- 
bert,  of  Denina,  Thi^bault,  and  other  teachers  of  languages  or 
fortune-hunters.  How  deeply  does  Voltaire  despise  the  German 
courtiers  and  literati,  whom  he  never  saw  in  any  other  position 
than  bowing  and  cringing !  Foreign  language  and  dress  was  so 
highly  valued,  that  Gwerj  friseur  in  Germany  was  called  a  mar- 
quis ;  and  whilst  a  German  doctor  had  only  the  rank  of  a  court 
coachman,  teachers  of  the  French  language  were  admissible  at 
court,  and  associated  upon  an  equal  footing  with  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  title.  We  shall  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  manuscript 
letters  of  a  French  officer,  in  order  to  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
manners  and  usages  of  the  German  courts  in  the  time  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  stiff  and  haughty 
nobility  crouched  before  and  fawned  upon  every  Frenchman  of 
good  family*. 

The  French  officer  to  whom  we  here  allude  was  the  young 
marquis  de  Fosseusse,  baron  de  Montmorency,  and  therefore  of 
a  rank  to  which  all  those  doors  in  Germany  were  opened  which 
remained  shut  against  the  very  highest  merits;  and  he  had 
previously  made  a  journey  in  1 750  in  company  with  jyArgenson, 
minister  of  war.     He  served  in  the  gensd'armerie  at  the  time  in 

*  These  papers  may  be  seen,  among  a  mass  of  others  relating  to  the  seven 
years'  war,  in  the  '  Archives  du  Royaume  de  France/  Carton  K.  101. 
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Tphich  Richelieu  was  collecting  an  army  in  Alsace  destined 
against  Germany,  and  left  his  soldiers  to  be  drilled  whilst  he 
visited  the  courts.  He  first  travelled  by  Neustadt  to  Mannheim, 
and  after  some  complimentary  remarks  upon  the  town,  which 
we  pass  over,  he  writes  in  a  commendatory  strain  of  the  palace. 
He  expresses  his  admiration  of  everything,  especially  the  hall 
for  the  performance  of  operas  (! !).  "  The  stage,"  he  remarks,  "  is 
large,  well-appointed,  and  there  are  numerous  small  chambers 
and  conveniences  which  are  very  agreeable  to  the  players,  and 
well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  pieces  which  are 
brought  out."  There  was  also  another  room  for  the  representa- 
tion of  plays,  but  of  an  ordinary  description ;  but  he  adds  (happy 
times  for  nobility  and  court !),  '^  All  the  pieces  brought  out  in 
both  are  merely  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court ;  plays  are  regu- 
larly performed,  and  none  who  have  the  privilege  of  admission 
are  required  to  pay  anything."  In  the  stables  he  found  three 
hundred  choice  horses.  The  elector  himself  was  in  Schwetzingen ; 
thither  the  baron  betook  himself  and  was  delighted  with  every- 
thing. All  w^as  pomp  and  splendour,  such  as  reigned  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  great  Mogul ;  everything  in  the 
French  style,  crowds  of  parasites  and  priests  !  Let  us  however 
hear  his  own  words : — 

^'  In  Schwetzingen  the  chief  building  is  old  and  ugly ;  but 
the  elector  has  caused  two  wings  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  which  are  splendid  and  delightful.  In  the  one  wing  he 
lives,  eats,  and  holds  his  court,  the  other  is  destined  for  the  court 
theatre,  and  both  contain  immense  rooms,  which  in  winter  serve 
for  orangeries.  The  garden  between  these  wings,  the  covered 
passages  and  walks  on  the  other  side,  the  plantations  in  the 
distance  and  the  kitchen  gardens  right  and  left,  all  exhibit  the 
greatest  beauty  and  splendoiu*.  No  cost  has  been  spared ;  orange 
trees  without  number.  The  whole  resembles  a  fairy  palace,  or 
better  still  the  house  of  a  great  prince."  And  then  he  gives  us 
a  picture  of  this  great  prince,  in  the  presence  of  a  Frenchman  :— 

*^  We  were  presented  by  brigadier-general  Custines  and  by 
our  minister  Mons.  Southmann.  We  were  extremely  well  re- 
ceived by  the  elector  and  the  electress.  At  dinner  and  supper  I 
was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  latter,  who  appeai*ed  to  me  to  be  a 
woman  of  ordinary  talents,  well-informed  and  amiable,  but  a 
little  cold.  The  elector  is  more  amiable,  but  he  has  neither  the 
talents  nor  the  education  of  his  wife.  Both  are  musical,  and  took 

VOJU.  IV.  B 
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part  in  the  concert  which  was  given  after  dinner.  The  prince 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  happened  to  be  spending  some  days 
in  Schwetzingen,  also  sung  in  the  concert.  The  affair  was  comical 
enough,  when  one  considers  his  age,  figure  and  episcopal  dignity ; 
his  dress  however  was  still  more  comical,  and  seemed  to  me  more 
suitable  for  a  child  of  ten  years  old  than  for  him.  On  the  whole, 
the  court  is  noble  and  splendid,  but  a  little  wearisome.  With 
the  wearisomeness  the  ladies  are  perhaps  chargeable ;  they  are 
very  numerous  but  very  ugly,  especially  the  princess  of  Deux 
Fonts,  the  sister  of  the  electress,  who  is  remarkable  above  the 
rest  for  her  ugliness.  After  dinner  the  elector  invited  me  to  join 
his  game  of  Reversis  without  Quinola.  The  table  was  excellent 
and  well  served  with  good  Hungarian  wines.  In  the  room  in 
which  we  dined  three  tables  were  laid ;  one  with  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  covers,  at  which  we  sat — ^a  second  nearly  as  large,  for 
the  rest  of  the  court— and  a  third  with  twenty  to  twenty- five,  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  household.  The  whole  of  this  court  has  a 
distinguished  air.^^  This  was  no  doubt  true,  for  in  1746,  when 
the  Austrians  were  in  possession  of  the  country,  all  the  news* 
papers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  pomp  with  which  the 
court  was  removed  from  Mannheim  to  Dusseldorf. 

From  the  papers  now  before  us,  we  might  proceed  much 
further  with  the  picture  given  by  the  baron  of  the  German 
courts,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  everywhere  received 
and  entertained,  had  we  not  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  the 
subject.  He  went  to  Mayence,  and  there  also  found  French  con-* 
versation  and  French  luxury ;  nay,  he  was  quite  at  home  even  in 
the  deserted  court  at  Brunswick  :  his  only  complaint  was  that  the 
duchess  was  repulsive  and  the  table  badly  served,  but  he  extols 
the  beautiful  horses  and  the  vast  crowd  of  attendants. 

The  multitude  of  small  courts  and  petty  despots,  of  despotic 
officials  and  learned  jurists,  has  always  filled  our  poor  country 
with  scandal  and  endless  prosecutions.  The  mad  and  tyrannical 
Charles  Leopold  duke  of  Mecklenburg  behaved  most  cruelly  to- 
wards the  inhabitants  of  Rostock  and  the  whole  nobility  of  his 
province,  and  having  called  in  the  Russians  to  his  support,  they 
desolated  the  country  in  a  manner  of  which  Russia  and  Turkey 
alone  furnish  examples.  He  was  at  length  banished  by  an  im- 
perial decree,  and  George  II.,  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry 
the  mandate  of  the  imperial  court  into  execution,  was  desirous 
of  securing  the  province  for  himself,  and  it  cost  no  small  trouble 
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to  establish  the  brother  of  the  mad  duke  as  administrator  of  the 
duchy.    Charles  Leopold  made  three  different  attempts  to  wrest 
the  power  from  his  brother's  hand  by  force  of  arms  before  he 
died  at  Domitz  in  1747»  embittered  and  forsaken.     His  brother 
and  successor  Christian  Ludwig  not  only  inherited  the  land^  but 
also  the  lawsuits  and  open  war  which  were  carried  on  between  the 
prince  and  his  own  subjects  as  well  as  with  the  tribunals  of  the 
empire^  and  which  were  only  brought  to  a  conclusion  when  he 
and  the  country  were  both  completely  ruined.     In  the  course  of 
these  miserable  disputes^  the  jurists  and  sophists  reaped  what 
the  citizen  gained  by  his  trade  and  the  poor  peasant  realized  by 
his  labour.  There  was  no  end  of  learned  deductions,  printed  vo- 
lumes of  replies  and  replications,  decrees  and  public  declarations. 
The  only  advantage  gained  by  all  this  was,  that  these  decrees 
and  declarations,  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  censorship 
or  suppressed  like  the  newspapers,  served  oftentimes  to  make 
the  poor  German  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  his  petty  despots,  the  tyranny  of  their  officials,  of  the  Roman 
jurists  and  their  tribunals,  and  the  whole  decretal  style,  were 
even  worse  than  the  barbarous   constitution  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  petty  Saxon  duchies,  when  they  were  not  occupied  with 
devotions,  and  with  showing  favour  to  flattering,  long-faced  affec- 
tation of  piety,  after  the  manner  of  the  duke  of  Coburg-Saalfeld, 
with  whom  and  whose  character  we  are  made  acquainted  in  the  life 
of  Semler,  entertained  their  subjects  with  scandal  and  harassed 
them  by  prosecutions.  The  old  prince  of  Dessau  may  have  been 
a  good  soldier,  but  he  was  a  miserable  man,  and  a  covetous, 
violent  and  unjust  tyrant.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  carried 
on  a  war  with  the  wife  of  his  master  of  the  hunt,  because  she 
entered  into  a  contest  with  a  countess  of  Solms-Lich  respecting 
precedence  at  court,  and  made  good  her  cause  by  the  law  of  the 
strongest.  This  lady  of  the  master  of  the  hunt  was  the  cham- 
pion, and  because  it  was  God's  will,  also  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  the  Meiningen  nobles,  who  were  wounded  to  their  hearts'  core. 
To  the  great  annoyance  and  vexation  of  the  Meiningen  nobles^ 
the  duke  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  captain  Schiirmann,  a 
Hessian,  who  was  merely  a  simple  citizen^  and  had  obtained  a 
patent  of  nobility  for  his  wife  from  the  emperor :  this  caused  a 
commotion  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire. 
It  now  appeared  to  all  those  who  laid  great  stress  on  the  legiti* 

e2 
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macy  of  bloody  that  all  was  over  with  Germany^  since  the  sons 
of  the  apothecary's  daughter  whom  the  aged  Leopold  had  mar- 
ried might  come  to  reign  in  Dessau,  and  that  in  addition  the 
duke  of  Meiningen  wished  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  sons 
of  the  newly  created  imperial  countess.  Charles  VI.  seemed  to 
recognise  the  duke's  marriage  as  valid,  and  his  sons  as  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  succession,  when  he  elevated  the  wife  of  the  duke 
expressly  to  the  dignity  of  an  imperial  princess.  This  appeared 
to  be  an  unheard-of  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  nobility !  In 
the  case  of  the  oppression  of  the  people  and  the  denial  or  abro- 
gation of  their  rights,  it  was  difficult  to  find  champions  to  stand 
forth  in  their  cause  or  even  judges,  but  in  the  case  of  the  mar- 
riage, hundreds  of  voices  were  raised  in  the  language  of  com- 
plaint, and  cried  out  against  the  abuse  of  the  imperial  power 
and  its  arbitrary  exercise.  The  courts  of  the  empire  and  the 
diet  were  for  once  roused  to  activity ;  the  numerous  deduction- 
writers  of  the  three  Saxon  houses  exhausted  their  learning  and 
overwhelmed  the  empire  with  papers  drawn  up  in  a  barbarous 
style:  the  emperor  was  frightened.  By  an  autograph  note, 
Charles  VI.  declared  to  the  court  council  of  the  empire,  that  by 
his  diploma  he  had  intended  to  confer  rank  upon  the  duke's 
wife,  but  not  to  grant  the  right  of  succession  to  her  issue.  The 
duke  afterwards  appUed  to  the  emperor  Francis,  and  the  afiair 
was  again  discussed  in  the  diet;  there  followed  an  imperial 
decision,  and,  as  was  usual  in  Germany,  everything  remained 
as  of  old  (1747)«  The  dispute  between  the  wife  of  the  master 
of  the  hunt.  Von  Gleichen,  and  the  former  countess  of  Solms- 
Lich,  led  to  a  formal  war  between  Meiningen  and  Gotha.  An 
elder  daughter  of  the  count  Von  Lich  had  fallen  in  love  with 
one  of  her  father's  servants,  named  PfaJBTenrath,  married  him, 
and  came  to  Meiningen.  The  duke  of  Meiningen  appointed 
Pfaffenrath  a  court  and  government  councillor,  and  granted  his 
wife  a  privilege  of  precedency.  Madame  von  Gleichen  was  en- 
raged at  this  proceeding,  and  seemed  determined  to  maintain 
her  right  vi  et  armis.  The  duke,  to  avoid  fisticuffs  in  his 
chambers,  forbad  Von  Gleichen  the  court.  This  naturally  be- 
came a  highly  important  affair  for  the  whole  body  of  the  nobi- 
lity. Madame  Von  Gleichen,  as  it  appears,  had  less  ability  than 
courage,  but  her  cause  was  adopted  by  Herr  von  Diemer,  who 
belonged  to  an  order  of  German  knighthood.  Diemer  wrote  a 
satirical  poem  upon  Madame  court  councillor  Pfaffenrath,  in 
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which  her  sister  the  younger  Solms  was  not  spared.  The  duke 
perceived  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  the  knight^  and  he 
therefore  besought  his  jurists  to  find  out  or  apply  some  law  at 
least  against  Gleichen.  These  learned  gentlemen  had  recourse 
to  the  Saxon  law  upon  duelling,  caused  Madame  von  Gleichen 
and  her  husband  to  be  arrested,  and  proceeded  against  her  upon 
this  law.  The  duke  caused  Diemer's  satirical  poem  to  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in  the  presence  of  Von 
Gleichen  and  his  wife,  and  his  judges,  who  were  ready  for  every 
service,  condemned  them  to  beg  pardon.  The  prisoners  refused^ 
applied  to  the  imperial  court,  and  during  their  imprisonment 
new  libels  appeared,  to  which  Madame  von  Gleichen  was  said 
to  have  contributed,  and  now  the  learned  and  yielding  jurists  of 
the  duke  gave  instructions  for  a  formal  criminal  prosecution.  At 
length  the  courts  of  the  empire  interfered  in  the  case,  and  with 
threats  commanded  the  parties  to  be  released  upon  bail. 
Meiningen  refused  to  concede  the  point,  and  the  duke  of  Gotha 
with  great  willingness  undertook  the  execution  of  the  decree^ 
notwithstanding  the  calling-out  of  his  militia  by  the  duke  of 
Meiningen.  The  contest  was  too  unequal ;  the  duke  of  Gothams 
soldiers  speedily  disarmed  the  Meiningen  militia  and  took  pos- 
session of  three  districts  of  the  province,  whereupon  the  duke 
fled  to  Coburg  and  appealed  to  the  diet.  Writings  were  ex- 
changed on  this  subject  during  the  course  of  a  whole  year,  and 
from  these  barbarously  composed  papers,  in  this  as  well  in  other 
cases  which  have  been  referred  to,  our  nation  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  their  national  law  openly  and  boldly  treated,  and 
learning  that  Turkish  and  Justinian  justice  is  not  German  law. 
The  duke  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  suit  out  of  the  exchequer  of  two  of  the  districts  of 
his  province. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  there  arose  a  vehement  and  bitter 
dispute  among  the  Saxon  states,  Gotha,  Coburg,  Meiningen, 
and  at  length  even  Hildburghausen  also,  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  Weimar,  in  the  capacity  of  guardian.  On  this 
occasion  it  proved  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  duke  of  Gotha, 
that  he  also,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  Hesse  and  other  German 
princes^  kept  soldiers  on  foot,  whom  he  hired  now  here  and  now 
there  to  the  highest  bidder.  Duke  Ernest  Augustus  of  Weimar, 
at  whose  death  this  dispute  arose,  is  deserving  of  mention  in 
this  place>  in  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  present  a  picture 
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of  German  customs^  and  of  the  ideas  which  every  prince  and 
reigning  count  of  the  empire  entertained  with  respect  to  his 
rights  of  dominion  over  his  subjects^  all  the  decisions  of  the  im- 
perial tribunals  notwithstanding,  on  account  of  the  singular  law 
which,  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  he  proclaimed  against 
all  those  who  from  friendship,  for  money,  or  any  other  reason, 
should  recommend  incapable  persons  for  public  official  situa* 
tions*.  In  his  will,  the  duke  gave  directions  that  Gotha  should 
undertake  the  guardianship  of  the  hereditary  prince,  then  a 
minor,  and  this  actually  took  place  (1748)  after  the  death  of 
Ernest  Augustus.  Meiningen  however  claimed  the  guardian- 
ship as  of  right  belonging  to  him,  and  was  supported  in  his  pre- 
tensions by  the  imperial  council.  In  consequence  of  this  claim. 
Saxony  was  fiUed  for  two  years  with  crimination  and  disputes 
and  the  empire  with  deductions;  the  ministers  in  Ratisbon 
issued  protocols  in  no  measured  language,  and  the  courts  dis- 
puted in  no  very  refined  terms.  Because  Meiningen  had  fled 
from  his  province  and  was  involved  in  debt,  Coburg-Saalfeld 
was  first  substituted,  and  committed  the  management  of  his 
cause  before  the  diet  to  Herr  von  Staudach ;  this  led  to  a  dispute 
between  Gotha  and  Bayreuth,  because  Von  Staudach  was  the 
Bayreuth  minister  in  Ratisbon,  and  pushed  on  the  cause  with 
great  eagerness.  Gotha  also  fell  into  a  serious  quarrel  with 
Darmstadt,  because  the  duke  thought  he  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  vehemence  of  the  Darmstadt  minister  in  Ratisbon.  For 
a  whole  year  the  learned  world  in  Germany  was  entertained 
with  the  scandal,  the  abuse  and  disputes  of  the  five  Saxon 
courts,  their  advocates  and  diplomatists,  till  at  length  in  1749 
the  emperor  brought  about  an  agreement  in  Vienna.  Accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen  went  away 


*  Moser,  from  whose  'Patriotic  Archives/  vol.  xi.  p.  381,  we  quote  the 
document,  observes  with  justice, — "  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  complete 
the  absurdity,  than  that  there  should  have  been  added  to  the  threatened  loss  of 
life  and  property, '  he  himself  moreover  shall  be  declared  for  ever  incapable 
of  any  other  service  in  our  dominions.'  "    The  decree  runs  as  follows : — 

"That  in  future,  during  our  life  as  well  as  after  our  death,  no  one  in 

ecclesiastical,  military,  or  civil  office,  be  he  who  he  may,  shall  undertake  to  re- 
commend a  subjectum,  much  less  to  promote  his  interests,  without  our  plea- 
sure, or  to  take  money  for  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  whosoever  takes  money 
for  such  promotion  of  another's  interest,  shall  pay  for  the  first  offence  every 
dollar  with  a  thousand ;  and  provided  he  hasiiot  property  enough,  with  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  fine ;  and  if  he  offends  a  second  time,  he  shall  lose  hit  head  and 
his  whole  property  shall  be  confiscated/' 


ft 
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empty^  and  therefore  the  scandal  and  disputations  were  renewed 
in  another  form. 

In  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  Vienna  treaty^  the  duke  of 
Gtotha  in  person  received  the  homage  of  the  states  in  Weimar 
(March  27 y  1750).  The  duke  of  Meiningen  however  sent  one 
of  his  government  councillors  with  a  notary  and  witnesses  to 
make  a  protest  at  the  gate^  and  did  not  suffer  the  matter  to  rest 
there^  but  disturbed  the  whole  ceremony  which  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  duke  of  Ootha.  Whilst  the  celebration  of  the 
solemnity  was  proceeding  in  the  town^  a  Meiningen  notary 
surrounded  by  witnesses  shouted  aloud^  and  protested  in  the 
name  of  his  master.  In  this  case,  the  whole  ended  in  shouting 
and  writing ;  the  duke  of  Meiningen  however  avenged  himself 
in  another  way  upon  Gotha  and  his  relations,  who,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  his  inheritance,  had  -contrived  to  exclude  the 
children  lof  his  first  marriage  from  the  rights  of  succession. 
After  the  death  of  Schiirmann,  he  married  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Hesse- Philippsthal,  and  had  many  children  by  her,  so 
that  his  grandson  in  our  days  has  become  heir  to  a  portion 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  extinct  Gotha  branch  of  the  Saxon 
house. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  disputes  were  carried  on  with  and 
concerning  the  priests,  and  the  Protestants  also  were  not  less 
intolerant  than  the  Catholics.  This  happily  led  at  that  time 
to  public  disputes  among  the  legal  tribunals;  the  jurists  had 
need  of  the  people ;  they  came  forth  from  their  offices  and  de- 
scended from  their  throne  of  decreeing,  gave  publicity  to  their 
writings,  and  in  this  proved  against  their  will,  that  in  the  midst 
of  their  legal  tyranny,  there  was  yet  another  tribunal  than  that 
of  their  barbarous  justice.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
putes between  the  city  of  Cologne  and  its  archbishop,  by  the 
differences  respecting  the  church  which  the  catholic  counts  of 
Wied-Runkel  built  in  Dierdorf,  and  by  the  very  ridiculous  con- 
test between  the  Lutheran  zealots  in  Frankfort  and  the  party  of 
the  reformed  church,  in  order  to  compel  the  latter  to  build  their 
church  beyond  the  gates,  but  not  within  the  city. 

We  obtain  some  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  free  cities,  which 
was  then  as  it  is  now,  from  the  example  of  the  poor  Ratisbon 
magistrate,  who  on  account  of  the  same  paper  was  threatened 
with  punishment  by  Prussia  because  he  suppressed,  and  by 
Hanover  because  he  suffered  its  publication.     Documents  still 
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continued  to  be  written  by  order  of  the  diet  respecting  the  dis- 
pute concerning  East  Friesland^  which  had  in  fact  been  long 
since  practically  ended ;  at  the  desire  of  the  ambassador  from 
the  estates  of  Brandenburg,  a  paper  was  published  entitled 
'^Thoughts  of  a  good  Patriot  '^  (Gedanken  eines  guten  Patrioten). 
The  magistrate  (17^2)  threatened  by  Hanover  caused  this  paper 
to  be  taken  away  from  the  printer  and  intended  to  punish  him ; 
Prussia  took  offence  at  this  step,  and  the  Prussian  ambassador 
declared  that  he  had  given  orders  for  the  printing,  and  de- 
manded the  copies  to  be  given  back,  by  which  means  the  poor 
magistrate  was  obliged  to  choose  one  of  two  evils.  The  dis- 
pute was  brought  to  a  close  in  true  Prussian  fashion,  that  is 
to  say,  the  magistrate  of  the  free  town  was  happy  to  have 
escaped  from  the  infliction  of  the  rattan  ;  so  at  least  we  think  we 
must  interpret  the  words,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  note*.  Under 
the  protection  of  the  Hanoverian  minister  Von  Bahr,  (the  same 
who  thought  he  paid  the  orientalist  Michaelis  the  highest  com- 
pliment, when,  as  curator  of  Gottingen  after  the  death  of  Munch- 
hausen,  he  called  him  the  greatest  publicist  in  Germany,)  there 
appeared  ^^  Reflections  on  the  Case  of  East  Friesland,'^  which 
might  have  led  the  magistrate  into  another  similar  difficulty. 
The  latter  however,  warned  and  rendered  quick-witted  by  experi- 
ence, immediately  recalled  his  decree  against  both  book  and 
printer  as  soon  as  the  Prussian  minister  declared  in  writing, 
that  it  was  he  who  had  commissioned  the  printer  to  put  the 
book  to  press. 

Moreover,  in  the  course  which  was  then  pursued  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  suppression  of  every  free  sentiment  in  catholic 
Germany,  in  Austria  and  France,  Hanover  and  Prussia  were 
with  good  reason  regarded  as  the  only  defenders  of  legal  free- 
dom of  body  and  mind  against  priestcraft  and  despotism.  Saxony 
had  lost  the  finest  position,  for  in  name  at  least  it  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  body  (Corpus  Evangelicorum),  but 
was  in  fact  completely  in  the  power  of  the  oppressing  Jesuits. 

*  "  The  king  (Frederick  II.)  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate  as  a 
gross  and  intolerable  oflfence,  and  required  from  him  a  public  and  formal  apo- 
logy such  as  his  ambassador  should  require  in  his  name ;  otherwise  the  king 
would  himself  find  means,  not  of  a  very  agreeable  description,  to  ensure  this 
satisfaction,  not  only  from  the  magistrate,  but  from  all  those  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  Upon  this  the  magistrate  sent  an  express  to  Berlin,  and  made 
some  proposals,  which  were  so  far  at  least  accepted  as  to  render  it  unnece*- 
»ary  to  have  recourse  to  the  threatened  acts  qf  disgrace/' 
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On  two  occasions  Prussia  and  Hanover  showed  their  earnestness 
and  zeal  for  the  protestant  cause  ;  first  on  the  acts  of  violence 
perpetrated  by  the  princely  branch  of  the  house  of  Hohenlohe 
against  that  which  belonged  to  the  rank  of  counts^  and  secondly 
on  the  adoption  of  the  catholic  faith  by  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Hesse-Cassel.   Hohenlohe-Bartenstein  and  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfiirst  ruled  over  a  few  small  towns  and  villages  in  Fran- 
conia,  in  common  with  the  protestant  counts  of  their  house^  and 
played  the  tyrants  against  these  and  against  the  protestant  sub- 
jects of  their  common  jurisdiction.     They  carried  this  so  far  as 
at  length  to  abolish  the  consistory  in  Oehringen,  and  to  remove 
aclergyman^  a  superintendent  and  a  consistorial  councillor,  from 
their  respective  offices.     The  imperial  council  issued  its  decrees 
against  them  in  vain ;  in  vain  was  Germany  overwhelmed  with 
controversial  and  legal  writings ;  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  all  the 
catholic  estates  of  Germany,  and  even  the  emperor  himself,  in 
whose  name  the  council  had  issued  their  decree  against  the 
princes,  availed  themselves  of  the  endless  quirks  of  the  laivyers 
and  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  public  German  law,  in  order  by 
all  possible  means  to  prevent  or  retard  the  execution  of  the 
decree.    At  length  Prussia  and  Hanover  interfered,  pointed  to 
the  sword  as  an  argument  against  pens  and  cowls,  and  offered 
their  active  assistance  to  the  protestant  directory  of  the  circle. 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian  troops  were  offered  to  the  margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Anspach  and  of  Brandenburg-Culmbach,  in 
case  any  resistance  was  offered ;  this  offer  was  made  public,  and 
the  margrave,  relying  upon  its  fulfilment  if  necessary,  undertook 
the  execution  of  the  decree.    The  princes  of  Hohenlohe,  the 
Jesuits  in  Bavaria,  the  bishops  of  Cologne  and  Bamberg,  filled 
the  world  with  their  lamentations   and   complaints,  and  the 
writings  on  both  sides  respecting  this  question,  which  Moser 
enumerates  in  the  Hanau  reports  on  affairs  connected  with  re- 
ligion, would  form  a  library  in  themselves ;  the  execution  how-  ' 
ever  was  accomplished  and  restitution  made,  and  the  princes 
of  Hohenlohe,  how  cheaply  !  paid  the  costs. 

The  adhesion  of  the  hereditary  prince  Frederick  of  Hesse  to 
the  catholic  cause,  which  had  at  length  become  known,  caused 
the  greater  excitement  in  men^s  minds  because  it  had  been  kept 
concealed  for  five  years  (it  really  took  place  in  1749),  and  it  was' 
said  also  that  Brandenburg-Culmbach  and  Deux  Ponts  concealed 
their  apostasy  in  a  similar  Jesuitical  fashion.  Prussia  contradicted 
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the  reportwith  respect  to  the  margraveof  Brandenburg-Culmbach 
and  his  wife^  and  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts  himself  declared  that 
he  had  not  renounced  his  religion  in  Strasburg ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Hesse^  the  pope  himself^  by  a  brief  directed  to  the  archbishops 
of  Germany,  happily  roused  the  slumbering  or  sleeping  minds 
of  the  people.    The  aged  landgrave  WiUiam  VIII.  no  sooner 
became  aware  of  the  step  which  had  been  taken  by  his  son,  than 
he  was  greatly  enraged,  entered  into  an  understanding  with 
Prussia  and  Hanover,  and  assembled  his  estates  around  him. 
In  connexion  with  his  estates,  with  Hanover,  and  with  the  Cor- 
pus Evangelicorum,  he  adopted  all  imaginable  measures  not  only 
to  secure  the  protestant  faith,  but  also  to  make  all  future  inter- 
ference impossible,  to  prevent  all  influence,  even  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  catholic  to  any  office  in  the  state  after  his  death, 
and  wholly  to  put  a  stop  to  the  public  exercise  of  the  religion. 
The  prince  was  obliged  before  his  father's  death  to  recognise  the 
validity  of  this  will  which  imposed  so  many  limitations  upon 
himself,  to  sign  a  document,  and  to  give  his  solemn  assurance 
to  the  estates  that  he  would  abide  by  what  his  father  had  pre- 
scribed, and  Prussia,  Denmark,  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  and 
the  several  powers  became  guarantees  for  the  execution  of  the 
conditions  which  his  father  and  stepfather  George  II.  had  im- 
posed upon  the  hereditary  prince.    The  education  of  his  three 
sons  was  taken  out  of  his  hands ;  they  were  first  sent  to  Got- 
tingen,   and  after  his  grandfather's  death  the  principality  of 
Hanau  was  bestowed  upon  the  eldest  (William  IX.)  as  an  inde- 
pendent state*. 

These  steps  destroyed  all  the  advantages  which  the  pope  ex*- 
pected  to  result  from  the  conversion  of  the  prince,  and  caused 
him  to  publish  his  most  imprudent  public  brief  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  Germany. 

No  one  would  regard  it  as  wrong,  that  in  this  letter  he 
should  first  warn  the  bishops  and  archbishops,  in  order  to  guard 
against  and  ward  off  the  evils  from  the  catholic  religion  which 
might  be  the  result  of  the  course  which  had  been  piirsued  with 
respect  to  Hesse ;  but  what  follows  must  have  had  a  much  greater 
effect  in  keeping  the  Protestants  alive  than  in  rousing  up  the 
clergy  to  exertion,  who  had  not  the  sophists  on  their  side  in 

*  The  whole  of  the  transactions  and  documents  connected  with  this  re- 
markable case  may  be  seen  in  Adelung's  '  History  of  the  States  of  Europe/ 
(Staatsgeschichte  von  Europa,)  Part  7.  B.  12.  §  391-307. 
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those  times  as  they  have  now^  and  must  therefore  have  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate  and  happy  to  be  left  at  peace.  He 
exhorts  his  sons  in  Christ  to  endeavour  to  provide  the  hereditary 
prince  with  all  the  means  in  their  power^  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  piotiB  wishes  and  to  make  his  efforts  effectual  for  the 
spread  of  those  principles  which  he  had  adopted.  His  holiness 
showed  himself  anxious  not  to  neglect  anything  which  his 
paternal  oversight  and  the  duties  of  the  apostoUc  see  might  de- 
mand from  him  on  this  occasion.  As  the  affidr  in  this  case 
wholly  related  to  Germany,  even  the  CathoUcs  were  thus  again 
made  aware  of  the  continually  repeated  attempts  of  the  pope  to 
reconquer  the  country  and  to  bring  the  people  again  under  the 
dominion  of  the  holy  see :  two  years  before,  the  same  pope,  with- 
out asking  permission  of  the  diet  or  of  the  elector  of  Mayence, 
with  whose  rights  he  interfered,  had  made  the  abbot  of  Fulda 
a  bishop  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Austria,  and  had  con« 
ferred  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  upon  the  bishop  of  Wurzburg. 


CHAPTER  III. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  CAUSES  OF  A  NEW  AND  GENERAL  EURO- 
PEAN  WAR  TILL  THE  PEACE  OF  HUBERTSBURG. 


§1. 

FREDERICK  II.  AND  THE  PRUSSIAN  STATE  TILL  THE  BE- 
GINNING OF  THE  war;  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND 
ENGLAND;    SPAIN. 

If  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  had  never  performed  any  heroic  deeds, 
he  would  nevertheless  be  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  called  the 
only  great  ruler  of  the  eighteenth  century,  because  he  far  out* 
stripped  his  age,  and  by  military  power  did  despite  to  traditionary 
prejudices  of  every  description,  before  public  opinion  was  ripe 
enough  to  render  him  any  assistance.  As  the  creator  of  a  new 
protestant  European  power,  which  was  however  by  no  means 
ecclesiastical,  Frederick  II.,  relying  upon  his  own  intellectual 
superiority,  his  experience  in  war,  and  the  goodwill  of  a  people, 
for  whose  well-being  and  glory  he  laboured  with  greater  as^duity 
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than  any  well-paid  servant,  contended  against  the  hatred  of  the 
old  courts,  whose  ridiculous  ostentation  he  laughed  at,  against 
the  whole  body  of  priests,  whom  he  despised,  and  against  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  to  whom,  as  appears  from  his  opinions  about 
the  Hanoverian  government,  he  told  the  truth  with  the  freedom 
of  a  democrat.  The  most  glorious  period  of  the  unwearied  and 
sometimes  precipitate  legislation  and  administration  of  the  king 
extends  from  the  peace  of  Dresden  till  the  seven  years'  war,  for 
after  this  event  he  often  had  recourse  to  means  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  the  war  had  inflicted  upon  the  country,  of  which 
the  friends  of  humanity  cannot  approve.  Among  these,  we 
reckon  especially  the  management  and  farming  of  the  oppressive 
taxes,  the  French  artists  in  toll-collecting  whom  he  employed, 
and  the  mode  in  which  he  favoured  spies  and  informers  whose 
services  were  necessary  to  check  the  contraband  trade,  by  which 
the  poor  were  obstructed  and  harassed  in  the  use  of  one  of  their 
most  innocent  enjoyments  (coffee).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cruel  and  oppressive  military  and  canton  system  *  of  Frederick 
William  was  only  first  mitigated  after  the  close  of  the  seven  years' 
war.  After  the  war  a  decree  was  first  issued,  which  commanded 
what  without  fear  might  have  been  done  long  before  respecting 
military  discipline  and  the  despotic  direction  of  the  public  offi- 
cials, viz.  that  civil  officers  should  be  permitted  to  superintend 
the  raising  of  the  necessary  recruits  for  the  public  service,  and 
the  application  of  the  cabinet  order  relating  to  their  obligations 
to  serve,  which  order,  as  is  well  known,  in  Prussia  is  the  substi- 
tute for  a  law.  Besides,  the  friend  of  mankind,  who  knows  that 
every  comprehensive  improvement  could  only  be  carried  through 
by  the  exercise  of  power,  in  the  period  before  and  during  the 
seven  years'  war,  as  well  as  during  the  French  revolution,  feels 
no  regi*et  at  the  means  to  which  Frederick  II.  had  recourse  to 
collect  an  army  sufficient  to  uphold  the  demands  of  reason 
against  the  united  power  of  the  European  and  German  princes, 
who  were  such  as  we  have  described  them  to  be  in  the  foregoing 
chapter.  Everything  that  Frederick  did  in  favour  of  enlighten- 
ment, toleration,  justice  and  equality  before  the  law,  was  only 
accomplished  through  the  power  of  his  army,  which  was  quite 

*  [The  canton  system  was  the  mode  of  conscription  employed  by  Frederick 
William.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts  named  cantons,  to  each 
of  which  a  military  officer  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
given  number  of  recruits  was  raised. — ^Tbans.] 
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disproportioned  in  its  strength  to  the  size  of  his  dominions*. 
Frederick's  army  and  its  severe  discipline  were  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  Prussia,  for  Frederick's  glory  was  the  glory  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  Germans,  who  even  at  the  present  day  would  rather 
seek  out  and  honour  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  than  their 
own  modest  countryman,  by  his  means  gained  for  a  season  some 
sparks  of  national  feeling.     Frederick's  army  was  however  in- 
jurious, because  all  the  small  German  princes,  and  Hesse  in  par- 
ticular, imitated  the  example  of  Prussia,  conferred  all  the  com- 
missions upon  their  nobility,  ruled  by  means  of  the  bayonet  and 
the  cafs-tail,  sold  their  peasants  who  were  forced  into  the  ser- 
vice to  the  highest  bidder,  and  even  traded  in  them  beyond  the 
ocean,  in  America  and  Java.     Besides,  Frederick  in  military  af- 
fairs was  completely  in  his  sphere ;  before  the  seven  years'  war 
he  had  already  wisely  improved  all  the  arrangements  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  father  in  reference  to   legislation,  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  and  such  like  subjects.     He  could  indeed  only 
show  his  good  intentions  in  this  respect,  point  out  what  occurred 
to  his  mind  and  leave  the  working  out  of  the  details  to  those  who 
were  lawyers  by  profession.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  Cocceii, 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  this  department  under  the  reign  of 
Frederick  William,  and  who  was  the  more  acceptable  to  th6  king 
because  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  learned  pedants  who 
were  trained  in  the  universities,  and  were  so  full  of  learning  that 
they  could  not  see  the  wood  for  trees.    The  king  was  desirous 
of  introducing  uniformity  of  legislation  and  in  the  modes  of 
administering  justice,  of  curtailing  the  duration  of  suits,  which 
under  the  old  system  were  interminable,  of  establishing  a  strict 
superintendence  over  the  judges,  and  of  banishing  the  decisions 
and  definitions  of  the  learned  and  sophistical  Roman  law,  of  the 
obsolete  German  codes,  and  controversies  which  were  favour* 
able  to  pettifogging  alone.    The  recognition  of  the  necessity 

*  Ab  we  are  writing  general  history  and  not  that  of  Frederick  II.,  we  shall 
satisfy  ourselves  with  the  notices  above  given  and  leave  the  fuller  investigation 
of  the  subject  to  others.  Even  the  best  patriots  among  the  Prussians  will  find 
enough  in  the  six  thick  volumes  of  Preuss,  full  of  materials.  We  fully  agree 
with  what  Dohm  has  said  on  the  subject  of  the  canton  system*  foreign 
recruiting  and  the  discipline  of  the  army.  See  his  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  285- 
339.  Major  Seidl,  who  was  a  blind  admirer  of  Frederick,  has  also  furnished 
some  useful  matter  in  his  ridiculous  book,  which  may  therefore  be  consulted 
with  advantage:  "Beleuchtung  manches  Tadels  Friedrichs  des  Grossen, 
veranlasst  durch  den  vierten  und  funflen  Theil  der  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des 
Hemn  von  Dohm^  von  C.  von  Seidl."  Liegnitz,  1821,  pp.  85-110. 
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of  these  changes  and  the  desire  to  bring  them  about  belong  to  Fre- 
derick alone,  and  are  among  the  most  honourable  of  his  merits ; 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  effected  and  the  plans  which  were 
adopted  belong  to  Cocceii,  to  whom  the  subject  was  uncondition- 
ally committed.  We  leave  to  those  who  profess  to  be  learned 
in  such  matters  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  the 
legislation  under  Frederick  II.,  and  upon  the  decrees  which 
Cocceii  caused  to  be  published.  It  is  however  obvious  even  to 
laymen,  that  he  committed  many  errors  in  his  constitution  of  the 
new  tribunals,  and  that  he  was  by  far  too  precipitate  in  the  com- 
position of  his  first  code  and  directions  for  the  management  of 
lawsuits,  because  he  was  desirous  of  gratifying  the  king.  The 
chief  points  were  completed  in  17^5,  and  then  all  remained  in 
siato  quo  till  the  time  of  Carmer.  The  king  had  projected  the 
plan  of  improvement,  in  which  a  speedy  determination  of  all 
litigated  questions  formed  his  chief  design ;  but  the  principle  that 
a  general  should  settle  law,  as  he  does  military  regulations,  is 
one  which  can  never  be  commended  or  approved  of  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  very  involved  relation  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  to  our  modern  and  artificial  social  condition, 
and  even  the  rapidity  of  legal  decisions  Frederick  urged  on  and 
carried  through  too  much  after  a  military  fashion.  He  de- 
manded reports  respecting  the  number  of  suits  decided,  by  his 
notes  written  on  the  margin  vehementiy  urged  the  judges  to 
quicken  their  decisions,  or  scoffed  at  their  procrastination.  He 
eradicated,  it  is  true,  the  old  abuses,  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  bountiful  crop  of  new  ones.  The 
same  lot  befell  Cocceii's  attempts  at  the  reformation  of  legis- 
lation and  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  the  law, 
which  were  carried  through  and  enforced  by  military  aid,  as 
overtook  those  of  Kreitmayer  in  Bavaria,  which  were  pedanti- 
cally conceived  and  juristically  drawn  up  without  the  assistance 
of  the  elector :  in  the  eighteenth  century  everything  w^as  to  be 
once  more  completely  remodeled,  and  these  new  institutions 
and  principles  of  legislation  were  found  to  be  imperfect  and  in- 
sufficient in  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  very  natural  for  Frederick  to  entertain  mere  military 
ideas  respecting  criminal  law,  cabinet  administration,  and  the 
rights  of  personal  freedom,  because  a  state  which,  like  an  army, 
is  governed  by  orders,  cannot  subsist  unless  the  commanding 
general,  in  case  of  necessity,  has  the  same  full  and  entire  power 
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over  the  properties  and  lives  of  his  subjects  which  he  has  over 
those  of  his  soldiers.     In  Prussia  the  king  reserved  the  power 
of  deciding  upon  this  necessity  to  himself^  which  in  almost  all 
other  countries  was  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  courtiers,  mis« 
tresses  and  officials.    The  king  reserved  to  himself  alone  the 
privilege  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  extreme  punishments  of 
the  law,  to  which  criminals  were  sentenced  by  the  courts ;  he 
was  anxious  to  see  and  examine  the  reasons  for  which  every 
criminal  was  condemned,  and  he  alone  exercised  the  right  of  ar- 
bitrary arrest  and  imprisonment  when  such  steps  seemed  to  him 
necessary  to  be  taken ;  he  would  not  entrust  these  dangerous 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers  and  officials,  as  was  the 
case  in  other  states  in  his  time :  all  this  is  in  the  highest  degree 
worthy  of  our  admiration*.     It  might  be  proved  by  many  ex- 
amples that  he  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  exercise  of  his  military  power;  we  shall  however  mention  only 
two  selected  from  the  time  of  the  seven  years*  war,  because  they 
are  of  a  very  different  kind.  Austria,  as  he  believed,  was  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  circulation  of  a  work  through  Germany, 
which  was  neither  official,  dangerous,  nor  calculated  to  lead  to 
a  rebellion :   the  book  was  entitled  '^  Political  History  of  the 
mistakes  which  the  European  powers  have  made  in  reference  to 
the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Brandenburg  t-^'  He  persecuted  this 
work  and  its  abettors,  whilst  in  other  respects  he  maintained  and 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  free  expression  of  opinion.     He 
proceeded  still  further  than  this ;  for  he  not  only  importunately 
pressed  the  Austrian  government  to  forbid  and  to  burn  the  book, 
but  he  most  cruelly  harassed  the  poor  magistrate  of  Ratisbon, 
who  at  that  time  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  tool  and  a  martyr 
in  all  the  disputes  which  took  place  in  Germany^.  On  another 

*  On  this  point  we  shall  quote  the  words  of  a  writer  who  was  bom  under 
the  old  system,  and  to  whom  it  never  once  occurred  that  any  objection  could 
possibly  be  made  to  the  principle  of  governing  the  people  of  a  state  as  if  they 
were  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  well-meaning  (the  author  knew  him  per- 
sonally) major  von  Seidl  drily  observes : — "  The  commandants  of  the  fortresses 
were  not  allowed  to  receive  any  prisoner  without  a  command  signed  by  the. 
king's  own  hand,  in  which  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  arrest  were  strictly 
pointed  out."  And  he  adds  with  great  naivetS :"  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
the  case  in  no  other  tiate,  and  is  a  means  of  guarding  against  the  commission 
of  the  smallest  injustice  by  any  one." 

f  "  Politische  Historic  der  Staatsfehler,  welche  die  europaischen  Machte 
in  Riicksicht  der  Hauser  Bourbon  und  Brandenburg  begangen  haben." 

t  The  work  was  addressed  to  the  learned  publicist  Moser,  and  was  in  the 
end  neither  burned  in  Vienna  nor  Ratisbon,  although  the  Prussian  minister 
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occasion  he  caused  privy  councillor  Farber  to  be  even  executed 
in  Spandau  (October  1746)  ^vithout  ever  having  brought  him 
before  an  impartial  tribunal,  or  having  assigned  any  reason,  on 
account  of  the  very  generally  expressed  accusation  of  suspicious 
correspondence  and  of  circulating  iirritings.  Gothe  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  irony  and  ridicule  has  set  a  very  small  value  upon  Frede* 
rick's  principles  of  toleration*;  but  from  whatever  source  his 
toleration  sprung^  the  king  in  those  intolerant  times  put  to  shame 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  He  not  only  maintained  all  the 
catholic  institutions  in  Silesia,  but  he  built  a  catholic  church  in 
Berlin,  and  gave  the  government  in  Halberstadt  a  very  suitable 
reply  when  they  wished  to  intermeddle  in  an  affair  which  was 
purely  a  matter  of  conscience^  and  to  compel  the  Dominicans  to 
administer  the  Lord's  supper  and  give  absolution  to  a  catholic, 
which  they  had  refused  him  on  account  of  his  having  contracted 
a  marriage  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  church  f* 

stated  to  the  magistrate  of  Ratisbon,  "  That  in  this  book,  the  respect  which 
was  due  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prassia  was  altogether  forgotten,  and  that 
his  most  gracious  majesty  himself  and  his  actions,  as  well  as  those  of  his  most 
illustrious  ancestors,  now  resting  in  God,  were  attacked  and  calumniated  in 
the  vilest  manner :  and  that  moreover  the  most  godless  principles  were  esta- 
blished, calculated  to  destroy  the  whole  system  of  the  empire,  nay,  every  bond 
of  human  society,  and  all  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  inviolable  and  holy." 

*  In  Weimar,  Gothe  in  the  dialogue  between  minister  and  king,  Haman 
and  Ahasuerus,  wrote  as  follows : — 

AHA8UBRU8. 

"  Mein  Freund,  ich  lobe  dich,  du  sprichst  nach  deiner  Pflicht, 
Doch  wie's  die  andern  sehn,  so  sieht's  der  Konig  nicht, 
Mir  ist  es  einerlei,  wem  sic  die  Psalmen  singen, 
Wenn  sie  nur  ruhig  sind,  und  mir  die  Steuem  bringen." 

Before  Gothe  was  in  Weimar,  he  wrote  and  we  find  in  print  as  follows : — 

HAMAN. 

"  will  belehren 

Und  zum  Unglauben  sie  bekehren. 

AHASUERUS. 

"  In  so  fern  ist's  mir  einerlei, 

Doch  braucht's  all'  diinkt  mich  nicht  Geschrei, 

Lasst  sie  am  Sonnenlicht  sich  vergniigen, 

Fleissig  bei  ihren  Weibern  liegen. 

Dam  it  wir  tapfre  Kinder  kriegen." 
f  The  determination  of  the  cabinet  runs  thus : — By  their  (viz.  the  Domi- 
nicans) refusing  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  the  church  to  the  said  Berk- 
meier,  no  attack  is  made  upon  our  rights,  which  are  reserved  to  us  in  reference 
to  dispensations  in  cases  of  marriage :  they  do  nothing  more  than  exclude  the 
supplicant  from  a  privilege  which  he  himself  has  lost  by  contracting  a  mar- 
riage forbidden  by  the  Romish  church,  and  which  he  cannot  obtain  so  long 
as  he  remains  a  member  of  that  church,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  necessity 
of  a  dispensation  from  the  pope. 
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The  same  may  be  truly  said  of  Frederick's  mode  of  admini- 
stratdon,  of  his  encouragement  of  industry  and  agriculture^  which 
has  been  said  of  his  management  of  the  legal  tribunals  and  the 
police.  His  strict  regard  to  responsibility  and  administration^ 
his  unceasing  activity,  his  tact,  his  searching  eye,  and  his  choice 
of  useful  and  unprejudiced  men,  his  frugality,  even  his  stinginess, 
all  made  him  profitable  to  his  nation  and  are  deserving  of  admi« 
ration ;  the  system  which  he  followed  was  bad,  and  among  the 
innumerable  decrees  and  measures  which  were  devised  in  and 
issued  from  his  cabinet,  the  evil  ones  by  far  outweighed  the 
good.  It  is  not  our  province  to  investigate  and  prove  the 
justice  of  this  opinion;  we  shall  make  it  clear  by  examples 
that  it  is  an  error,  for  any  mortal  man,  even  though  he  be  the 
greatest,  to  imagine  that  he  can  turn  and  guide  the  life  of  a 
people,  the  direction  of  its  industry,  the  mode  of  its  trade,  as 
easily  as  he  is  accustomed  to  command  the  order  and  movements 
of  an  army.  It  was  not  the  system  which  was  beneficial  to  ^he 
public,  but  the  king's  personal  superintendence,  his  speedy  atten- 
tion to  complaints,  his  enmity  to  German  indolence  and  slavish 
adherence  to  custom,  his  zeal  against  cabals,  his  disapproval  of  all 
obstructions  to  intercourse,  and  his  quick  and  effectual  remedy 
of  all  complaints  against  public  men.  The  advantage  which  re- 
sulted from  the  vigilant  superintendence  of  a  vigorous  ruler  over 
a  tardy  administration  were  especiaUy  apparent  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired provinces  of  Silesia  and  East  Friesland.  He  succeeded  in 
a  very  short  time  in  incorporating  Silesia  so  completely  with  his 
small  kingdom,  which  is  an  undeniable  testimony  of  his  ability 
and  good  government,  that  its  inhabitants  have  ever  afterwards 
remained  as  faithful  to  his  person  and  cause  and  to  those  of  his 
successors  as  the  oldest  Prussian  subjects ;  and  they  were  not 
only  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice,  but  he  even  succeeded,  and 
that  without  the  exercise  of  the  slightest  oppression,  in  raising 
eight  millions  of  revenue  from  the  country  firom  which  Austria 
only  derived  two.  Various  circumstances  no  doubt  contributed 
to  this  result.  After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Frederick  re- 
moved all  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce ;  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  working  of  their  mines;  he  sold  the  town  of 
Schmiedeberg  to  a  noble  house  and  made  it  a  corporate  town ; 
he  brought  merchants  and  artists  into  the  country ;  he  protected 
the  Hussites  who  t^ere  oppressed  in  Bohemia,  and  granted  them 
firee  settlements  on  the  unoccupied  lands ;  but  there  were  also  no 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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want  of  proofs  that  cabinet  orders  and  the  prescriptions  of  edu- 
cated political  economists  never  made  a  people  successful  or 
happy.  It  occurred  to  the  king  that  the  old  and  beautiful  cus- 
tom of  decking  the  houses  with  green  at  Whitsuntide  after  a 
long  Polish  winter  was  injurious  to  the  cultivation  of  wood^  be- 
cause many  young  birch-trees  were  cut  down  on  the  occasion ; 
immediately  this  old  and  delightful  custom  was  strictly  forbidden 
under  arbitrary  penalties  affecting  property  and  person.  The 
king  had  perceived  that  many  of  the  good  Brandenbui*gers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  cultivated  vines^and  pressed  a  sour  wine  from 
the  grapes^  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  their  stomachs ;  that  was  very  pleasing  to  the  firu- 
gal  king^  and  he  not  only  publicly  commended  his  good  Pots- 
damers  for  drinking  bad  wine  from  patriotic  motives,  but  he  made 
them  a  present  of  some  thousands  of  the  choicest  vines,  in  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  wine !  The  case  was  not  much 
different  with  the  raising  of  silk,  although  this  had  been  at^ 
tempted  to  be  forced  into  cultivation  in  the  most  ridiculous 
manner,  in  the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria  also ;  but  it  happily  as 
speedily  disappeared  as  it  had  originated,  Frederick  brought 
several  Frenchmen  to  Berlin,  who  were  to  give  instruction  to 
all  who  desired  it  in  the  mode  of  breeding  and  managing  silk- 
worms, to  whom  also  the  cocoons  were  brought,  and  by  whom 
they  were  wound  off  at  a  fixed  price.  When  the  plan  was  so 
far  accomplished,  a  decree  was  issued,  directing  the  planting  of 
mulberry-trees  in  Pomerania ;  a  notification  was  given  that  the 
new  silk  would  be  received  at  the  royal  gold  manufactory  in 
Berlin,  at  a  certain  stated  price  \  and  finally,  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  produced  the  raw  material  in  the  largest 
quantities.  In  all  these  arrangements  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
admiring  the  power  and  versatility  of  a  great  mind,  which  al- 
though engaged  with  the  most  important  concerns,  could  also 
yield  attention  to  trifles ;  but  the  absurdity  of  the  project  itself  is 
too  obvious  to  need  remark.  It  may  be  readily  shown,  from  one 
or  two  examples  of  undertakings  which  were  directed  by  royal 
cabinet  orders  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  seven  years' 
war,  that  this  continual  interference  with  the  proper  business  of 
the  citizens  and  peasants  was  more  disadvantageous  than  useful 
to  the  public*. 

*  The  whole  of  this  subject  will  be  found  so  admirably  treated  in  Part  4. 
of  Dohm's  Memoirsj  that  we  shall  add  a  few  particulars  instead  of  transcribing 
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The  king  had  undoubtedly  given  a  great  impulse  to  Prussian 
trade^  and  especially  to  that  of  Kbnigsberg^  which  is  now  in  such 
a  reduced  condition ;  he  had  made  the  Oder  navigable^  cut  canals 
and  erected  locks,  improved  and  cleared  out  the  harbour  of 
Swinemunde  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Stettin  to  activity ; 
but  what  can  be  said^  when  he  himself  was  desirous  of  becoming 
a  manufacturer  and  merchant^  and  of  being  a  model  to  others  ? 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  Berlin  porcelain  manufactory,  whiclTmay 
have  had  its  use ;  but  the  royal  gold  and  silver  manufactory^  and 
the  preparation  of  various  coloured  papers,  like  the  cultivation  of 
silk,  could  only  be  maintained  by  ordinances  and  measures  which 
imposed  the  most  inconvenient  and  hurtful  restrictions  upon 
private  speculation  and  industry.  The  same  royal  secretary 
Kriigel,  who  was  very  active  in  the  affair  of  the  silk,  was  also  the 
ruling  superintendent  of  the  two  manufactories  just  referred  to. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  royal  paper  manufactory,  the  introduc- 
tion of  coloured  papers  from  abroad  was  strictly  prohibited,  and 
every  one  directed  to  Kriigel.  In  East  Friesland,  where  the  king 
really  founded  so  many  admirable  and  useful  institutions,  this 
passion  for  regulating  trade  and  manufactories  by  ordinances  and 
this  intermeddling  wisdom  produced  similar  effects. 

East  Friesland  was  not  less  indebted  to  Frederick  than  Silesia. 
The  author  of  this  history  remembers  well,  in  his  youthful  days, 
how  proudly  every  Frieslander  spoke  of  his  king,  and  how  deeply 
this  annoyed  his  own  fellow-countrymen  who  were  the  nearest 
neighbours  to  Friesland,  and  had  at  that  time  the  misfortune 
to  be  obliged  to  obey  the  hairdresser  (commissioner  Schon)  of 
the  foolish  Frederick  Augustus  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  Frederick 
awakened  East  Friesland  from  a  long  and  a  deep  slumber,  pro- 
tected and  upheld  its  ancient  institutions, and  practised  toleration: 
under  Frederick's  protection  the  cause  of  enlightenment  was  de- 
fended by  a  general  superintendent  like  Coners  against  a  fearful 
disputant  like  his  neighbour  Meenen ;  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
finances  and  public  domains,  and  particularly  the  debts  of  the 
country,  were  regulated,  and  everything  was  placed  upon  a  syste- 
matic and  solid  footing.  Even  recruiting  was  compromised  with 
the  inhabitants  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  because 
these  maritime  people  were  not  fond  of  the  land  service  $  but  here 

what  he  has  written.  With  respect  to  East  Frieslaod,  the  author  can  speak 
from  his  own  experience  in  his  youth.  It  will  he  useful  also  to  compare  Seidl's 
singular  book  with  the  accounts  given  by  Dohm. 

F  2 
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also  there  was  no  want  of  perverse  regulations  and  attempts.  In* 
stead  of  reforming  the  whole  system  of  education,  and  of  paying 
the  teachers  and  clergy,  who  in  those  sandy  plains  were  worse 
provided  for  than  shepherds,  and  thus  by  an  increase  of  their  in- 
come procuring  for  them  the  necessary  influence  in  their  parishes, 
Frederick's  mind  was  full  of  the  project  of  establishing  an  Asiatic 
trading  company  in  Embden,  and  he  appointed  a  number  of 
barons  in  Berlin  to  be  the  directors  of  the  association*.  The 
king  even  published  a  proclamation  respecting  the  favour  to  be 
extended  to  the  trade  to  China,  of  whose  success  the  very  fact 
of  a  trading  company  in  Embden  being  directed  at  Berlin  must 
have  raised  doubts  in  every  one's  mind.  The  cultivation  of  the 
extensive  heaths  and  moors  of  East  Friesland  would  have  been 
profitable  to  the  country  in  itself  by  the  settlement  of  industrious 
day  labourers,  and  doubly  so  from  the  deficiency  of  such  persons 
which  existed  in  the  marshy  districts  ;  but  the  king  brought  his 
new  settlers  from  Berlin,  and  what  took  place  ?  Ragamuffins  of 
all  kinds  and  the  lowest  mob  constituted  the  migration,  and  the 
author  of  this  history  can  testify  from  his  own  knowledge,  how 
unsafe  these  inaccessible  neighbourhoods  became,  how  the  money 
of  the  frugal  king  was  wasted,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  costly 
settlements,  twenty  years  afterwards,  from  misery,  idleness,  filth, 
beggary,  robbery  and  murder,  had  grown  to  be  the  terror  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  country.  These  colonist  villages  were 
at  that  time,  after  twenty  years,  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
an  eye-witness  observed  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  towns  built 
by  Catharine  11.  in  Russia  to  have  been,  when  he  visited  them 
twenty  to  thirty  years  later. 

It  was  undoubtedly  very  advantageous  to  Prussian  navigation, 
that  Frederick  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  naval  powers,  and 
that  he  himself  was  never  weary  in  aiding  the  cause  of  the  most 
insignificant  boatmen  as  well  as  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the 
greatest  shipowners.  We  might  speak  of  the  pains  bestowed  by 
Frederick  in  converting  the  banks  of  the  Oder  into  arable  land, 
in  promoting  the  rearing  and  pasturage  of  sheep,  and  other  simi- 
lar projects,  had  not  all  these  been  admirably  and  impartially 
detailed  and  treated  of  by  Von  Dohm.  Frederick  clearly  did 
everything  for  the  internal  advantage  of  his  kingdom  which  the 
nature  of  a  purely  military  state  allowed,  and  which  could  be  ef- 

*  Count  Rameckeni  baron  von  Schwerts,  baron  von  Venezobre,  and  baron 
von  Bilefeld. 
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fected  without  essential  injury  to  the  nobles  who  were  possessors 
of  the  soil^  and  whom  he  undoubtedly  wished  to  sustain.  We 
pass  on  therefore  to  the  consideration  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  as  ruler  of  six  millions  of  men,  understood 
how  to  maintain  his  dignity  among  the  great  powers  without 
employing  splendid  embassies,  or  spending  immense  sums  of 
money  on  his  diplomatists,  whose  salaries  were  regulated  by  a 
very  slender  scale.  He  declined  the  proposal  of  the  empress 
Elizabeth  to  unite  his  sister  Amalia,  abbess  of  Quedlinburg,  in 
marriage  with  the  grand-duke  Peter,  under  the  honourable  pre- 
tence, that  he  regarded  it  as  unbecoming  his  dignity  that  she 
should  change  her  religion.  As  is  well  known,  he  is  said  at  the 
same  time  truly  but  bitterly  to  have  expressed  his  opinion  among 
his  confidential  companions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the 
occupation  of  the  throne  of  Russia  had  been  effected.  Bes- 
tuscheff  is  said  to  have  made  the  empress  acquainted  with  his 
remarks  and  to  have  incensed  her  against  the  king,  but  notwith- 
standing he  recommended  as  a  wife  for  the  grand-duke  the 
daughter  of  the  clever  princess  of  Holstein,  who  was  married  to 
a  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  then  in  the  Prussian  service.  This 
princess,  Sophia  Augusta,  on  her  adoption  of  the  Greek  faith, 
assumed  the  name  of  Catharine  (17^^)^  c^nd  the  Russian  grand- 
duke  was  no  sooner  declared  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  as  vicar 
of  the  empire,  to  have  attained  his  majority  in  the  character  of  a 
duke  of  Holstein,  than  this  unholy  union  was  solemnized  with 
unexampled  splendour  (17^5). 

The  Russians  were  no  favourites  with  the  grand-duke  Peter ; 
his  own  little  territory  was  more  an  object  of  interest  and  affec- 
tion in  his  eyes  than  the  whole  immense  empire  of  Russia.  In 
his  youth,  when  he  amused  himself  with  soldiers  in  Holstein,  he 
had  been  altogether  won  over  to  the  cause  of  king  Frederick  and 
his  military  Prussians  by  Holstein  officers  who  had  been  in  the 
Prussian  service,  and  he  hoped  for  support  from  Prussia  against 
Denmark.  Having  obtained  permission  to  train  some  Holstein 
troops  in  Oranienbaum,  not  far  from  Petersburg,  he  placed  his 
little  corps  wholly  upon  a  Prussian  footing,  and  manifested  a 
disposition  which  may  have  been-  very  noble  indeed,  but  was 
completely  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  Russian  policy.  Bes- 
tuscheff  is  said  to  have  drawn  great  sums  from  England  and  Au- 
stria*, and  he  might  also  upon  more  personal  grounds  have  been 
*  The  marquis  de  Hautefort^  French  ambassador  ia  Viemia,  in  his  manu- 
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desirous  of  raising  a  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  empress  against 
her  nephew  as  well  as  against  Frederick ;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied;  that  he  had  also  very  good  political  grounds  for  being  un- 
favourable to  Frederick.  The  latter  could  neither  be  bribed  nor 
deceived;  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  secretly  supported  by  him, 
and  he  prevented  both  states  from  falling  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  Russia ;  this  embittered  Bestuscheff  against  him. 
The  Russian  minister  was  continually  engaged  with  Kaunitz 
and  Briihl  in  laying  plans  and  forming  cabals^  whilst  the  grand- 
duke  on  his  part  played  the  Prussian  spy  and  communicated  all 
he  heard  to  Frederick ;  for  this  reason  Bestuscheff  endeavoured 
to  alienate  the  empress  from  her  nephew,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached,  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  his  design.  From 
the  year  1746  Elizabeth  caused  her  nephew  to  be  carefully 
watched,  surrounded  him  with  spies,  obliged  him  to  send  away 
all  his  Holstein  servants,  and  suffered  Pechlin  and  Br5mbsen 
alone  as  Holstein  ministers  to  remain,  who  were  more  zealous 
servants  of  Bestuscheff  than  of  their  own  duke. 

About  this  time  George  II.  was  displeased  with  Frederick 
on  account  of  East  Friesland ;  Russia  suspected  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  supporting  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  Bestuscheff  in  1746 
had  drawn  up  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  with  Saxony 
and  Austria  in  very  equivocal  terms  as  regards  Prussia,  and  in 
1747  Saxony  entered  into  a  new  agreement,  in  which  the  article 
that  had  formed  a  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  in  1745,  and 
which  referred  to  the  partition  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  was 
introduced.  It  appears  from  the  papers  which  Frederick  carried 
away  from  the  Saxon  archives  and  caused  to  be  printed  on  his 
invasion  of  Saxony,  that  this  affair  had  been  afterwards  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  correspondence ;  such  a  result  however  could 
not  be  obtained,  although  Russia  and  Austria  took  every  possible 
means  of  showing  their  dislike  to  Prussia. 

With  astonishing  energy  Frederick  maintained  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  his  little  kingdom  against  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  ones  in  Europe  without  exception.  Russia  had  recalled 
all  her  subjects  from  the  Prussian  service,  and  caused  captain  von 

script  correspondence  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  No.  246,  February 
1751,  haying  given  full  details  of  all  that  Maria  Theresa  had  verbally  commu- 
nicated, adds, — "  L'imp^ratrice  me  confirma  elle-m^me  que  c'^toit  I'avarice  de 
M.  de  Bestuscheff  qui  ^toit  la  principal e  cause  de  Taccession  de  TAngleterre  au 
traits  de  Petersbourg/'  We  must  be  persuaded  she  had  the  best  reasons  for 
being  acquainted  with  the  fact. 
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Stackelberg  to  be  arrested^  who  was  secretly  recruiting  for  Prus- 
sia :  Frederick  immediately  returned  like  for  like.  He  seized 
upon  two  or  three  Livonians  as  hostages  for  Stackelberg,  did  not 
suffer  the  Russian  ambassador  to  publish  his  letters  of  recal  in 
the  Prussian  newspapers^  and  gave  him  a  very  serious  proof  of 
his  displeasure  when  he  ventured  to  send  the  commands  of  his 
empress  to  individual  oflScers.  About  the  same  time  (17^0)  Russia 
had  collected  troops  on  the  borders  of  Finland,  and  Frederick 
immediately  sent  Herr  von  Wahrendorf  as  charg^  d'affaires  only 
to  Petersburg,  in  order  to  make  some  energetic  representations 
respecting  Swedish  afiairs.  On  this  occasion  Bestuscheff  adopted 
a  singular  means  of  avoiding  an  explanation.  He  had  recourse  to 
etiquette,  and  refused  not  merely  to  present  the  ambassador  to 
the  empress,  but  even  to  receive  his  dispatches  or  hear  his  pro- 
posals, till  he  had  received  the  declaration  of  his  sovereign  with 
regard  to  his  rank.  In  order  further  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
necessity  of  hearing  him  at  all,  he  sent  an  immediate  order  to  the 
Russian  ambassador  in  Berlin  to  leave  the  capital  without  taking 
leave,  on  account  of  the  disputes  concerning  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, and  the  want  of  attention  shown  to  him  by  Frederick :  this 
would  necessarily  oblige  Frederick  to  pursue  the  same  course 
with  regard  to  Wahrendorf  in  Petersburg*. 

♦  Court  councillor  Simolin  was  sent  to  deliver  a  note  to  Herr  von  Wahren- 
dorf on  the  4th  of  December  1750«  before  his  departure  from  Petersburg)  which 
the  latter  indeed  would  not  receive,  because  Bestuscheff  had  refused  every  com- 
munication forwarded  to  him  by  the  Prussian  ambassador.  This  note  was  com- 
posed in  a  vehement  and  almost  warlike  tone.  It  was  immediately  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  marquis  de  Hautefort  in  Vienna,  and  he  forwarded  it  to 
the  ministry  in  Paris.  We  shall  here  quote  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  (Ar- 
chives des  Aff.  Etrangeres,  Autriche,  No.  246) :  "  S.  M.  Timp^ratrice  de  Russie 
laisse  k  present  k  juger  a  un  chacun,  si  les  proc^d6s  du  roi  de  Prusse  ne  sont 
pas  centre  le  droit  de  gens,  le  droit  commun  et  contre  Thonntot^  et  la  poll- 
tesse  usit^  entre  les  conrs,  en  enlevant  de  violence  des  sujets  Strangers,  en  les 
for^ant  d'entrer  k  son  service,  en  faisant  arr^ter  ceux  qui  de  la  maniSre  due  et 
accoutum^e  demandoient  leur  cong^,  en  assurant  par  des  lettres  de  la  propre 
main  du  roi  aux  sujets  de  la  Russie,  qui  sont  k  son  service,  qu'ils  n'^toient  point 
tenus  d'ob^ir  aux  susdits  rappels,  en  promettant  de  se  rendre  responsable  de 
ce  qui  en  r^sulteroit,  en  voulant  donner  une  autre  interpretation  aux  intentions 
de  la  cour  de  Russie,  contrdler  ses  d-marches,  prdter  un  sens  pervers  au  traits 
de  Nystadt  et  faire  subire  I'interrogatoire  d'une  fa9on  inusit^e  et  de  propre 
autorit^  k  un  ministre  qui  n'est  tenu  de  rendre  compte  k  qui  que  ce  soit  qu'a 
sa  propre  cour."  And  then  the  conclusion  is  as  follows  : — "  La  cour  de  Russie 
ayant  examin^  avec  attention  la  conduite  du  roi  de  Prusse  envers  son  ministre, 
en  a  tir^  avec  Justice  la  conclusion  que  le  roi  de  Prusse  ne  se  soucioit  plus  de 
cultiver  I'amiti^  et  Tailiance  avec  elle.  £n  consequence  de  quoi  il  lui  a  plii 
d'ordonner  k  Mr.  Gros,  conseiller  de  chancellerie  de  Russie,  et  son  ministre  & 
la  cour  de  Prusse  de  partir  de  Berlin  sans  aucun  d^lai  et  sans  prendre  cong6 
de  personne  et  de  revenir  k  sa  cour,  afin  que  la  supreme  dignity  de  S.  M.  Tim- 
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This  dispute  had  for  the  moment  no  other  consequences 
than  the  absence  of  a  Russian  ambassador  for  a  time  from  Berlin^ 
and  that  of  a  Prussian  one  from  Petersburg ;  but  the  more  closely 
France  and  Austria  afterwards  drew  the  bonds  of  union^  the 
more  Russia  became  alienated  from  Prussia^  and  even  England 
had  at  one  time  acceded  to  the  threatening  alliance  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  In  1751  Prussia  forbad  the  circulation  of  Russian 
copper  money  in  her  territories;  in  1752  Russia  refused  to 
the  merchants  trading  to  Danzig  the  privilege  of  conveying 
their  wares  by  Konigsberg,  and  commanded  them  to  take  the 
way  through  Poland;  and  at  length  in  May  1753  a  great  con- 
ference* was  held  in  Moscow^  and  a  resolution  adopted,  to 
have  recourse  to  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  further  growth 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  former  limits 
and  condition.  This  was  intimately  connected  with  the  cabals 
which  were  carried  on  in  Vienna,  YersaiUes,  and  Dresden.  In 
the  year  1754  matters  had  been  so  far  matured,  that  troops 
were  collected  in  Russia,  and  held  in  readiness  at  a  mementos 
notice,  to  make  an  attack  upon  Prussia  in  combination  with 
Austria  f.  At  that  time  Frederick  was  only  king  of  seven  millions 
of  men ;  he  was  however  the  only  protector  of  Protestantism,  the 
champion  of  the  claims  and  rights  of  free  minds,  about  which 
neither  despots  nor  the  selfish  masses  felt  the  slightest  interest. 
He  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  the  whole  of  ancient  Europe,  to 
despots  and  aristocrats,  to  all  the  powers  and  abuses  of  the 
middle  ages !  And  modern  history  presents  no  grander  spectacle, 
than  the  struggle  which  was  commenced  by  him  in  this  singular 

position ! 

England  was  at  length  induced,  by  her  anxiety  respecting  Ha- 
nover, to  favour  the  cause  of  Frederick ;  she  had  actually  con- 
cluded a  defensive  treaty  with  Russia  in  September  1 755,  and  the 

p^ratrice  dc  Russie,  bless^e  dans  la  personne  de  son  ministre,  ne  f(it  plus  ex- 
pos^e  k  des  inconvdniens  dont  la  mesure  avoitd^jk^t^combl^ainsi  qu'il  a  et€ 
expos^  ci-dessus." 

*  This  conference  was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Russian  ministry 
and  those  of  the  various  persons  interested  in  trade. 

t  The  correspondence  of  the  marquis  de  Hautefort  contains  a  very  remark- 
able passage  bearing  on  this  point.  He  writes  to  the  French  ministry  from 
Vienna  under  date  of  March  13th,  1754,  as  follows : — "La  cour  de  Vienne 
fera  toujours  ses  efforts  pour  retenir  dans  Ic  voisinage  de  I'Allemagne  un  gros 
corps  de  troupes  Russes.  II  paroSt  que  cette  cour  est  aujourd'hui  dans 
rintimite  la  plus  ^troite  avec  celle  de  Petersbourg.  D'ailleurs  le  syst^me  favori 
du  minist^re  Russe  est  depuis  longtcms  de  chercher  h,  prendre  part  aux  affaires 
d'AIlemagne.  Ainsi  je  pense  que  ces  deux  cours  seront  facilement  d'accord 
Bur  ce  point." 
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latter  power  had  agreed,  for  a  compensation  in  money,  to  place 
55,000  men  at  her  disposal  for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  This 
treaty  was  annulled  as  soon  as  Russia  formed  an  alliance  with 
France,  which  was  at  war  with  England,  and  with  Austria  against 
the  king  of  Prussia.  In  consequence  of  this  alliance,  George  II. 
was  compelled  to  look  for  the  protection  of  Hanover  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Prussia.  The  grand-duke  was  at  that 
time  very  useful  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  kept 
up  a  continual  correspondence  by  letter.  He  gave  him  secret 
information,  made  him  acquainted  with  all  the  secret  plans  which 
were  projected  in  Petersburg,  threatened  all  those  who  pro- 
moted Bestuscheff's  views  against  Prussia  with  his  future  ven- 
geance, and  as  his  aunt  became  weaker  and  more  indisposed,  he 
protested  openly  against  the  whole  system.  He  united  with  the 
English  ambassador  to  endeavour  to  withdraw  his  aunt  from  the 
coalition,  and  during  her  illness  he  even  ventured  to  send  com- 
mands to  the  generals  in  chief,  which  were  the  very  reverse 
of  those  which  they  received  from  the  ministry  of  the  empire. 
Frederick  on  his  part  did  all  in  his  power  to  serve  the  grand- 
duke  by  wise  counsels ;  but  Peter  was  a  man  by  far  too  narrow- 
minded  to  be  able  to  follow  the  advice  of  so  great  a  man  as  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

The  war  which  was  at  that  time  being  carried  on  beyond  seas 
between  England  and  France,  led  to  a  more  rapid  development 
of  the  causes  and  to  an  earlier  commencement  of  the  war  in 
Germany  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  well-known 
tardiness  of  Austria,  the  dislike  of  the  French  to  this  unnatural 
coalition,  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Saxon  government,  and 
the  singular  state  of  aiSairs  in  Russia.  At  that  time,  the  present 
United  States  of  America  were  still  an  English  colony,  and  limited 
to  the  space  Ijring  between  the  Alleghany,  Appalachian  or  Blue 
Mountains,  and  the  sea;  Canada  and  Louisiana  belonged  to 
the  French,  who  also  laid  claim  to  the  whole  tract  constituting 
thevalleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  This  claim  the  English 
did  not  and  would  not  recognise ;  and  they  were  besides  involved 
in  disputes  with  the  French  respecting  the  boundaries  of  Acadia 
or  New  Scotland,  and  in  the  West  Indies  were  desirous  of  en- 
joying the  exclusive  possession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Luoia, 
St.  Vincent,  Tobago  and  Dominica,  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
claimed by  any  power  as  its  property.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
the  wastes  of  Nova  Scotia  were  ceded  by  France  to  England 
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with  the  expression  ^'  within  the  ancient  boundaries/*  In  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  no  one  thought  of  giving  these  boundaries 
a  more  distinct  definition^  and  immediately  afterwards  England 
began  to  extend  her  claims  and  to  maintain  that  her  territories 
stretched  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  east  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  the  English  founded  the  town  of  Halifax^  and  formed 
settlements  on  the  west  towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  French,  whose  settlements  extended 
from  that  river  eastward.  The  French  settlers  who  were  scat- 
tered about  among  the  English  colonists  began  to  oppose  their 
further  advance,  and  were  supported  by  their  countrymen,  who 
were  stationed  in  the  forts  built  on  the  boundaries  of  Canada. 

The  dispute  respecting  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
closely  connected  with  another,  the  great  importance  of  which 
has  only  been  developed  by  succeeding  times,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  North  American  states.  The  question  at  issue  was  no 
less  than  the  right  of  property  to  the  then  waste,  but  now  rich 
territory  constituting  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio, 
and  the  trade  in  furs,  which  was  at  that  time  far  tnore  consider- 
able and  important  than  it  is  at  present.  The  French  and 
English  colonists  on  the  Ohio  had  had  previous  disputes ;  but  the 
English  government,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  states  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Indians, 
no  sooner  gave  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  internal  trade  of  North 
America,  together  with  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio, 
to  a  company  of  speculating  merchants  in  London,  than  it  led 
to  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities.  In  consequence 
of  their  patent,  the  Ohio  company  attempted  to  get  exclusive 
possession  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians ;  the  French  on  the 
other  hand  drove  away  the  merchants  or  their  agents  by  force, 
and  built  a  fort  for  their  own  protection  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Monogahela*,  as  well  as  to  watch  over  and  guard  the  lands  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  French  proposed  to  construct  a  whole 
chain  of  forts,  to  which  Crown  Point  on  the  borders  of  New  York 
and  the  forts  on  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  belonged.  These  were 
to  be  connected  in  the  north  with  a  chain  of  fortresses  on  the 
frontiers  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  another  chain  of  forts  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  were  to  serve  as  a  barrier  in  the  west  against  the 
further  progi'ess  or  encroachment  of  the  English. 

*  This  fort  was  called  Du  Quesne,  in  honour  of  the  name  of  the  French 
governor  of  Canada. 
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These  disputes,  which  terminated  in  actual  hostilities,  occurred 
at  the  time  in  which  Pelham,  supported  by  Pitt  and  Legge,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  English  ministry.  The  government  possessed 
both  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  the  favour  of  the  king^ 
so  that  the  parliament,  which  had  now  existed  during  its  whole 
legal  term  of  seven  years,  might  be  dissolved  and  a  new  one 
elected  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the  ministry  or 
the  government.  With  a  view  to  please  the  king  by  the  pay- 
ment of  English  subsidies  to  Mayence,  Cologne,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Palatinate,  the  ministers  supported  the  Hanoverian  in- 
fluence on  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans  proposed 
by  Austria,  which  Prussia  tried  to  prevent;  but  except  this, 
their  attention  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  means  of  pro- 
moting the  industry  of  the  nation,  which  was  increasing  with 
every  year. 

Pelham  unfortunately  died  in  the  year  1 754,  at  the  very  moment 
in  which  the  English  and  French,  without  having  engaged  in 
actual  hostilities,  were  drawn  up  in  warlike  array  against  each  other 
both  in  the  East  Indies  and  America.  The  duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  as  premier  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
was  wholly  unequal  to  the  circumstances,  and  his  obstinacy, 
self-confidence  and  pride  would  not  sufier  him  to  concede  the 
management  of  afiairs  to  such  men  as  Pitt  and  Legge,  who  were 
also  not  very  acceptable  to  the  king.  There  arose  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  tumult  among  the  people,  and  of  disagreement 
and  movement  in  the  ministry,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
unity  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  the 
French  had  actually  gained  some  advantages  in  the  East  Indies 
and  America,  and  Hanover  was  threatened  with  an  attack.  The 
English  nation  complained  that  immense  sums  were  squandered 
upon  useless  alliances  in  favour  of  Hanover,  whilst  fleets  and 
armies  should  have  been  sent  to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

At  that  time  constant  wars  were  carried  on  in  the  East  Indies 
about  the  possession  of  its  provinces  by  native  princes,  who 
called  themselves  vassals  of  the  Grand  Mogul ;  they  sometimes 
called  in  the  French  to  their  aid,  who  had  a  settlement  in  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  sometimes  the  English,  who  had  troops  in  Madras. 
Bussy,  a  French  colonel,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  troops 
disciplined  after  the  European  manner,  rendered  such  important 
services  to  the  Soobadhar  of  the  Deccan  in  his  incessant  disputes^ 
that  the  latter  ceded  to  the   French  East  India  Company  a 
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greater  tract  of  territory  than  had  ever  hitherto  been  possessed 
by  any  European  power  in  India 'i',  not  even  excepting  Portugal 
in  the  highest  bloom  of  its  prosperity.  This  would  immediately 
have  led  to  a  war  between  England  and  France,  had  not  the 
French  government  disapproved  of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  ambitious  director  Dupleix,  whom  the  East  India 
Company  had  sent  to  Pondicherry.  The  director  was  recalled, 
the  company  relinquished  their  claim  and  refused  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  ceded  territory,  and  the  English  were  appeased. 
In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  recourse  had  been  had  to  hostilities 
which  rendered  a  war  altogether  unavoidable. 

The  English  sent  major  Washington,  who  was  then  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Virginia  militia,  and  who  afterwards  became 
commander-in-chief  and  first  president  of  North  America,  to  the 
commandant  of  Fort  du  Quesne,  requiring  him  under  threats 
of  hostilities  to  evacuate  the  territory.  The  commandant  referred 
the  English  to  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  a  course  of  nego- 
tiations was  commenced,  the  result  of  which  must  have  led  both 
parties  to  foresee  the  certainty  of  a  war.  After  a  variety  of  re- 
presentations and  replies  on  the  one  part  and  the  other,  the 
English  at  length  issued  directions  to  meet  force  by  force,  but 
without  at  the  same  time  making  a  declaration  of  war.  These 
disputes  in  America  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
the  two  governments  in  Europe  continued  for  two  years,  and 
the  English  ministry  had  in  reality  adopted  no  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  1754,  even  aft;er  acts  of  hostility  had 
actually  taken  place  between  the  French  and  the  American  militia, 
in  which  the  latter  were  repulsed.  The  declaration  of  war  was 
first  made  when  the  French  sent  out  a  fleet  with  reinforcements 
and  stores  to  Canada.  This  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the 
English  sent  a  fleet  to  prevent  the  French  from  entering  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  general  Braddock  with  a  small  division  of 
troops  to  attack  the  French  forts. 

*  The  Soobadhar  of  the  Deccan  was  sapported  by  Col.  Bussy  with  a  corps 
of  800  Europeans,  and  a  body  of  5000  Indiaos  disciplined  in  the  European 
manner,  against  his  enemies  and  the  English.  As  a  reward  for  this  service, 
Dupleix  received  an  extent  of  territory  stretching  from  the  Carnatic  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges.  The  five  ceded  districts,  afterwards  called  the 
northern  Circars  (on  account  of  their  position  as  regarded  Pondicherry  and 
Madras),  consisted  of  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Golconda  and  a  part  of  Orissa. 
They  extended  from  the  river  Crishna  to  the  lake  of  Chilka,  from  south  to  north 
one  hundred  and  twenty  German  miles  (500  English)  in  length ;  at  the  narrow- 
est to  6  (26  English),  and  at  the  broadest  part  to  18  in  breadth  (80  English). 
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The  animosity  of  the  French  towards  the  English  at  that  time 
was  very  greats  in  consequence  of  the  latter  having  seized  upon 
some  of  their  ships  without  having  first  made  a  declaration  of 
war,  whilst  the  French  merchant  ships  and  frigates  kept  at  sea, 
confidently  relying  on  the  continuance  of  peace.  Braddock  ar- 
rived in  America  in  January  1755,  and  immediately  prosecuted 
his  march  into  the  interior ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  July  he  was 
surprised  by  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  and  his  troops  driven  back, 
before  he  had  reached  the  forts,  or  even  seen  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  On  this  occasion  Washington  gained  great  glory;  for 
whilst  the  regular  troops,  who  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
militia,  were  routed,  and  Braddock  himself  killed,  he  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  militia,  and  rescued  the  remnant  of  the  small 
English  army.  The  English  generals  Johnston  and  Shirley,  who 
were  now  sent  against  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and  Niagara, 
were  it  is  true  more  successful  in  the  field,  but  still  they  proved 
unable  to  reduce  the  forts. 

The  king  of  England  was  in  Hanover  at  the  very  time  when 
the  French,  excited  by  the  capture  of  their  ships,  suddenly  broke 
off  all  further  negotiations,  and  not  only  recalled  their  ambassador 
from  London,  but  also  the  commissioner  who  had  been  sent  to 
Hanover.  By  means  of  their  often  repeated  and  universally 
condemned  deceit,  the  English  in  a  few  months  had  deprived  the 
French  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  ships,  with  eight  thousand 
sailors  on  board.  They  had  been  unsuccessfiil  indeed  in  seizing 
upon  the  whole  French  fleet,  according  to  their  design;  the 
ships,  favoured  by  a  fog,  succeeded  in  entering  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
but  in  June  1755  two  ships  of  the  line,  which  had  been  ac- 
cidentally detained,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  forts  of  Beaus^- 
jour  and  Gaspareaux  on  the  borders  of  Nova  Scotia  were  also 
captured,  and  the  French  driven  wholly  out  of  these  northern 
parts. 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  France 
sought  to  draw  Spain  into  the  contest,  by  the  proposal  of  a 
fiunily  compact  among  the  Bourbons ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  were  obliged  to  furnish  money  to  purchase  defenders 
for  the  king's  German  principality.  The  treaty  already  referred 
to  had  been  concluded  with  Russia,  and  Gotha,  Hesse,  and 
some  other  small  princes  obtained  considerable  sums,  to  keep 
on  foot  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  to  be  used  in  case  of  neces- 
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sity.  Bavaria  likewise  accepted  ten  thousand  pounds  from  En- 
glandj  although  it  had  been  already  won  over  by  Austria  and 
Francei  and  afterwards  actually  sent  six  thousand  men,  paid  for 
with  French  money,  to  the  aid  of  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia. 
The  German  princes  in  general  drew  large  sums  of  money  from 
abroad,  whilst  their  own  country  was  being  ruined  by  war;  and 
the  soldiers  received  no  better  pay  than  they  would  have  ob* 
tained  in  the  service  of  their  native  land. 

If  Carvajal  had  been  still  alive,  the  efforts  of  the  French  in 
Spain  would  probably  have  been  attended  with  success;  but 
this  noble-minded  man,  the  only  one  of  the  whole  court  who 
was  proof  against  corruption  and  intrigue,  had  died  a  short  time 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  (1754).  King  Ferdinand  him- 
self was  also  incapable  of  any  firm  resolves,  or  of  giving  the 
question  any  degree  of  rational  consideration  in  the  brief  inter- 
vals in  which  he  was  roused  from  his  melancholy  and  hypo- 
chondriac condition  by  his  wife  or  Farinelli.  His  wife  Barbaray 
who  guided  his  decisions,  was  a  participant  in  the  cabals  of  the 
Austrian  minister  (she  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold), and  under  the  influence  of  a  contemptible  avarice,  she  was 
not  inaccessible  to  English  gold.  The  Spanish  ministry  at  that 
time,  even  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  English  ambassador, 
as  recorded  by  Coxe,  constituted  a  formal  regency.  At  the  time 
of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Carvajal  and  Ensenada  were  the 
chief  persons  in  the  government ;  the  former  a  man  of  rank  and 
a  thorough  Spaniard,  the  latter  a  parvenu,  and  one  who  laid  great 
stress  upon  outward  distinctions,  as  such  persons  are  accustomed 
to  do;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  skilful  and  laborious, 
devoted  to  the  French,  and  ready  for  every  species  of  intrigue. 
On  the  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
England,  Carvajal,  who  afterwards  changed  his  opinion  on  this 
point,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  attempt  to  form  a  union  in 
peace  and  war  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon ;  his  exertions  in  this  case  were  supported  and  aided  by  the 
English  ambassador  Keene,  and  afi^r  Carvajal's  death  the  English 
were  further  successful  in  overthrowing  Ensenada  and  in  brings 
ing  an  Irishman  who  had  been  naturalized  in  Spain  into  the 
ministry.  By  this  means,  any  more  intimate  alliance  between 
France  and  Spain  was  prevented  during  the  life  of  Ferdinand. 

With  respect  to  Ensenada's  overthrow,  Keene  boasts  that  he. 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  ambassador  Migazzi*^  the  duke 
of  Huescar^  and  count  of  Valparaiso,  had  prevented  Ensenada's 
appointment  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  had  succeeded 
in  having  the  adventurer  Wall  invested  with  the  office.  This 
man  had  first  succeeded  in  raising  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  ge- 
neral in  the  Spanish  service,  and  he  was  then  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  London,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  in  all  haste  to  as- 
sume the  direction  of  the  ministry.  Before  he  entered  upon  his 
office,  an  intrigue  had  been  planned  against  Ensenada,  which  is 
given  in  all  its  details  by  Coxe  from  the  letters  of  the  English 
ambassador,  and  Wall  had  scarcely  taken  his  place  in  the  cabi- 
net, when  Ensenada  was  overthrown  and  the  whole  influence  of 
France  annihilated. 

The  Jesuit,  who  in  the  character  of  the  king's  confessor  had 
up  till  this  time  maintained  the  minister  in  his  office,  was  now 
only  just  able  to  guard  him  against  a  criminal  investigation,  but 
unable  to  ward  off  the  sentence  of  banishment,  because  un- 
luckily his  order  in  this  very  year,  by  their  armed  resistance  in 
Paraguay,  had  incensed  both  Spain  and  Portugal  against  them ; 
and  moreover  Ensenada  hastened  the  catastrophe  by  his  own 
imprudence.  With  a  view  to  counteract  and  oppose  the  un- 
ceasing cabals  of  the  English,  he  had  ventured  to  give  direc- 
tions upon  the  most  important  subjects  without  consulting  the 
king  or  his  colleagues,  so  that  his  enemies  were  able  to  place 
documents  before  the  king  which  furnished  undeniable  proofs 
of  Ensenada's  presumption.  When  we  read  the  letter  which, 
after  Ensenada's  arrest,  was  addressed  by  Wall  to  Keene,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  author  of  his  fortunes,  we  shall  see  that  the 
new  minister  did  not  know  even  how  to  spell  his  own  mother- 
tongue  with  correctness ;  and  when  we  read  the  catalogue  of 
stores  and  treasures  that  were  found  in  the  house  of  Ensenada, 
we  shall  see  that  he  administered  his  office  precisely  after  the 
model  of  Briihlf*    A  detailed  account  of  the  cabals  against  En- 

*  The  marquis  de  Hautefort  has  givea  the  following  description  of  this 
archbbhop  of  Vienna,  afterwards  so  celei)rated  among  the  Germans.  He  was 
indebted  for  liia  promotion  to  the  Jesuits  : — "  Ce  Migazzi  est  un  intrigant  du 
premier  ordre,  suivant  le  bruit  general.  Je  n'ose  cependant  vous  rien  affirmer 
ut  dessus.  Mais  s'il  ne  Test  pas  sa  physiognomie  est  bien  trompeuse,  car  il  en 
a  bien  tout  Text^rieur.     C'est  la  creature  deM.de  Bartensteiu." 

t  Wall's  letter  to  Keene  may  be  found  in  Coxe.  We  shall  here  add  the  re- 
markable inventor)'  of  the  things  found  in  the  house  of  Ensenada :  100,000 
Spanish  dollars  in  gold,  292,000  in  silver,  a  sword  worth  7000,  jewels  92,000, 
orders  and  stars  18,000,  porcelain  2,000,000  (therefore  for  sale),  salt-fish. 
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senada^  such  as  is  given  by  Coxe,  can  only  be  useful  or  instruc- 
tive to  diplomatists. 


§11. 

FRANCE^  AUSTRIA^  PRUSSIA^  SAXONY  TILL  THE  BATTLE  OF 
LOWOSITZ  AND  THE  CAPITULATION  OF  PIRNA. 

The  inward  dissolution  of  the  whole  bonds  of  society  was  at 
this  time  making  the  more  rapid  progress  in  France^  the  more  con- 
fidently the  government,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  placed  their 
confidence  upon  the  outward  appearance  of  quiet.  Neither  mini- 
ster nor  court,  parliament  nor  clergy  troubled  themselves  to  think 
about  the  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  opinions,  education, 
and  literature ;  they  were  in  fact  totally  unaware  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  by  their  conduct  and  mutual  animosities  made 
themselves  objects  of  ridicule  or  hatred  to  the  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Louis  XV.  himself,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Marmontel,  was  a  man  wholly  destitute  of  moraUty 
and  shame,  and  is  the  true  representative  of  those  classes  with 
whom  he  exclusively  associated.  He  affected  the  appearance 
of  a  dignity  of  which  he  possessed  none  of  the  reality ;  he  was 
anxiously  scrupulous  about  the  observance  of  forms  whose  signi- 
ficance had  long  been  lost,  and  he  possessed  all  that  pride  and 
egotism  which  those  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  who  from  their 
youth  up  have  never  learned  to  sacrifice  anything  for  others,  but 
to  think  only  of  their  own  interest  or  enjoyment.  His  religion 
consisted  in  an  anxious  fear  of  future  punishment ;  his  religious 
exercises  in  a  mechanical  superstition,  which  was  common  to 
him  with  the  commonest  of  the  people ;  wherefore  he  and  those 
like-minded  were  accustomed  to  cherish  such  feelings  and  con- 
duct, because  they  falsely  presumed  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
bond  upon  the  multitude. 

cotton  in  vast  quantity,  fiimiture  invaluable,  forty  repeating  and  other  watches 
Gallician  and  French  hams  14,000  (also  for  trade),  pictures  100,000,  1500 
Arrobas  chocolate,  forty-eight  complete  court  dresses,  180  pairs  of  trousers, 
1170  pairs  of  silk  hose,  600  terzios  of  snuiF.  On  comparing  this  with  the  well- 
known  list  of  effects  found  in  Briihrs  palace,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the 
wardrobe  of  the  Saxon  minister,  although  much  richer  than  that  of  the  Spa- 
niard in  shoes,  boots,  slippers  and  dressing-gowns,  yet  contained  among  its 
numberless  variety  of  articles  no  wares  for  trade. 
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The  depth  of  degradation  to  which  morality  had  fallen  may 
be  seen  both  from  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  favour  shown  to 
Pompadour  first  excited  at  court,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  afterwards  dwelt  and  lived  in  Versailles.  The  court 
was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  that  the  king  introduced  or  treated 
his  mistress  like  a  queen,  but  only  because  she  was  not  originally 
a  lady  of  rank*.  Pompadour  not  only  resided  in  Versailles,  as 
the  favourites  of  the  Russian  empress  did  in  Petersburg,  publicly 
and  with  royal  splendour  along  with  the  king,  but  she  ruled  the 
whole  kingdom  without  restraint,  appointed  and  removed  mi- 
nisters of  state,  distributed  spiritual  and  temporal  honours,  and 
brought  about  a  union  with  Austria,  of  which  every  French 
patriot  heartily  disapproved.  We  shall  now  ofler  a  few  brief  re- 
marks respecting  the  means  of  which  Kaunitz  availed  himself, 
and  the  intrigues  which  he  continued  to  carry  on  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Stahremberg,  to  cement  the  union  with 
France,  after  he  had  returned  to  Vienna  in  1753,  and  under- 
taken the  whole  direction  of  afiairs  in  Austria. 

From  the  year  17^2,  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  duke  of  Richelieu  also,  who  was  always  pre- 
pared to  introduce  new  favourites,  as  a  complete  mistress  of  the 
art  of  providing  for  the  pleasures  and  sensual  conversation  of 
the  king.  She  had  made  herself  indispensable  as  an  adviser  in 
domestic  and  political  affairs,  and  had  entered  into  the  most 
intimate  alliance  with  Soubise  and  other  noble  companions  of 
the  king's  orgies.  Kaunitz  had  long  foreseen  this  result,  and 
the  manuscript  correspondence  of  the  French  ambassador  in 
Vienna  shows  also,  that  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  in  other  respects 
noble-minded,  amiable  and  virtuous,  was  in  the  habit  on  every 
occasion  of  speaking  with  great  bitterness  against  the  king  of 
Prussia.  It  can  scarcely  therefore  have  been  as  difficult  for  him, 
as  many  would  lead  us  to  believe,  to  persuade  her,  in  a  decisive 

*  Daclos  reports^  that  the  duke  de  Richelieu  was  not  at  first  on  good  terms 
with  Pompadour,  and  adds  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  the  small  esteem 
which  he  felt,  which  were  shared  by  the  whole  court : — "  L'opinion  du  ma- 
r^chal  de  Richelieu  ne  lui  6toit  pas  particuli^re ;  ce  fut  longtems  celle  de  la 
cour.  II  sembloit  que  la  place  de  maitresse  du  roi  exigent  naissance  et  illus- 
tration. Les  hommes  ambitionnoient  I'honneur  d'en  presenter  une,  leur 
parente,  s'ils  pouvoient ;  les  femmes  celui  d'etre  choisies.  Peu  s'en  falloit  qu'ils 
ne  criassent  k  Tinjustice  sur  la  pr^f^rence  donn^e  k  une  bourgeoisc.  J 'en  ai 
vu  plusieurs  douter  dans  les  commencemens  si  elles  pourroient  d^cemment  la 
voir.  Bient6t  elle  forma  sa  8oci6t^  et  n'y  admit  pas  toutes  celles  qui  la  recher- 
ch^rent." 
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moment^  to  write  a  confidential^  and  friendly  autograph  letter  to 
Pompadour ;  and  especially  if  cardinal  Rohan  be  right  in  his 
assertion^  that  Maria  Theresa  was  capable  of  any  act  of  dissimu- 
lation. What  Coxe  relates  in  a  note  to  the  despatches  of  the 
English  ambassador  in  Spain^  and  repeats  in  his  history  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  ^'  That  Maria  Theresa,  consoling  herself  for  her 
intercourse  with  Pompadour,  exclaimed,  ^  I  have  however  written 
to  FarineUi  also  I '  ^'  is  a  great  injustice  towards  the  latter. 
Farinelli  was  in  all  respects  far  exalted  above  Pompadour.  He 
was  not  responsible  for  his  bodily  deficiencies,  and  was  without 
doubt  a  great  artist,  and  a  man  of  honourable  reputation,  who 
neither  abused  his  great  influence  in  Spain  nor  in  Germany,  nor 
on  his  return  to  Italy  did  he  exhibit  any  of  that  pride,  presump- 
tion and  insolence  in  his  mode  of  living  and  conduct  by  which 
upstarts  in  general  make  themselves  hated  and  contemptible. 

With  respect  to  the  cabals  which  were  carried  on  for  so  many 
years  by  Kaimitz,  and  by  which  he  accomplished  a  masterpiece  of 
diplomacy,  by  inducing  France,  to  her  obvious  disadvantage,  to 
depart  from  a  line  of  policy  which  she  had  pursued  for  two  hundred 
years,  it  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  French  ministers 
from  1749-1755,  that  everything  was  done  without  their  know- 
ledge, and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  suddenly  to  call  the 
creatures  of  Pompadour  into  the  ministry,  in  order  to  conclude 
the  new  alliance  and  to  be  able  to  begin  the  war.  Kaunitz  and 
the  empress  divided  the  characters  between  them,  and  kept  the 
secret  of  all  their  plans  against  Frederick  exclusively  to  them- 
selves. In  Versailles,  Kaunitz  assumed  the  character  of  the  mere 
empty  courtier,  but  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  Pom- 
padour. He  habitually  mingled  in  their  society,  delighted  them 
by  his  expenditure,  shared  in  their  mode  of  life,  played  the  great 
man,  gave  entertainments,  and  plunged  into  all  the  licentiousness 
of  the  court ;  in  Paris,  he  showed  that  this  was  foreign  to  his 
real  character  by  living  in  the  simplest  manner,  associating  with 
persons  of  the  highest  refinement  and  most  distinguished  talents, 
and  passing  for  a  philosopher.  Marmontel  has  stated,  that 
Kaunitz  replied  to  some  observations  of  his  upon  his  simplicity 
of  life  in  Paris,  that  there  was  no  one  there  whom  he  desired  to 
please,  but  in  Versailles  he  wished  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  Pompadour  and  the  king. 

In  the  meantime,  Maria  Theresa  not  only  completely  won 
the  good  wishes  of  the  French  minister  at  her  court  by  polite 
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attentions  of  all  kinds,  but  she  endeavoured  also  by  his  instru- 
mentality to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  French  ministry  against 
Prussia.  Blondel,  who  was  Hautefort's  predecessor  in  Vienna, 
mentioned  almost  in  every  letter,  that  Austria  and  Russia  were 
constantly  drawing  the  bonds  of  their  alliance  closer  and  closer, 
because  die  former  had  given  up  Sweden  and  the  latter  Prussia '^^ 
The  empress  herself  afterwards  warns  the  marquis  de  Hautefort, 
on  his  very  first  audience,  against  Prussian  flatteries,  and  ad* 
vises  him  not  to  be  too  confidential  with  the  ministers  of  Prussia, 
Sweden,  or  the  Palatinate,  and  in  the  background  she  shows  her 
own  views  upon  Silesiaf*  In  all  her  succeeding  conversations, 
the  empress  made  no  secret  of  her  hopes  of  coming  to  a  speedy 
arrangement  with  the  king  of  France ;  but  that  she  was  afraid 
of  the  influence  of  the  trading  classes,  and  of  those  men  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  true  policy  of  their  native  land}.  In 
this  case  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  played  a  most  singular 
character,  one  while  acting  as  a  member  of  the  consulting  cabi* 
net,  and  at  another  as  one  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  court. 

*  The  marquis  de  Hautefort,  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  long  paper  of  instruc- 
tions already  referred  to,  is  desired  to  declare  formally,  that  ne  was  commis- 
sioned to  insist,  that  his  court  was  determined  to  remain  firm  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  Sweden  in  1739i  and  especially  by  its  fifth  article,  **  par 
lequel  il  a  ^te  formellement  stipul^  que  si  la  Russie  attaquoit  la  Su^de  ou  la 
Porte  Ottomans,  et  que  Tune  ou  I'autre  des  parties  contractantes  en  fut  avertie, 
cette  attaque  et  ces  hosUlit^s  seroient  r^putees  faites  aux  deux  parties,  et  qu'on 
attaqueroit  s^rieusement  Taggresseur  par  mer  et  par  terre  avec  les  forces  qui 
seront  jugi^es  n^cessaires  suivant  la  situation  et  fa  circonstance  des  terns,  et 
qu'aucune  des  deux  parties  ne  mettent  has  les  armes  qu'on  n'ait  obtenu  une 
juste  satisfaction."  The  author  has  treated  this  point  a  little  more  at  length, 
and  incorporated  extracts  from  the  Parisian  Archives  more  frequently  in  the 
notes,  in  order  to  enable  those  who  wish  more  closely  to  examine  the  subject 
better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  extracts  from  the  English  ambassador's  reports* 
which  Coxe  gives  in  his  '  History  of  the  House  of  Austria/  He  finds  it  neces- 
sary also  to  observe,  that  he  has  neither  here  nor  above  introduced  anv  ex- 
tracts from  the  papers  of  Herr  von  Fiirst  with  respect  to  Austria,  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  no.  4.  p.  &J6,  &c,  of  the  historico-political  magazine  of 
the  Prussian  department  of  foreign  affairs,  published  by  Ranke.  He  first  received 
these  notices  when  his  MS.  was  ready  for  the  press,  and  found  nothing  which 
appeared  to  him  important  enough  either  to  lead  him  to  alter  the  text  or  to  in- 
sert in  his  notes.     He  recommends  his  readers  however  to  consult  this  essay. 

t  Maria  Theresa  is  blamed  for  thinking  of  nothing  but  Silesia :  she  had 
however  by  no  means  the  idea  of  immediately  reconquering  that  country :  "  Jc 
ne  dis  pas,"  she  adds,  "  que  je  ne  la  regrette.  Je  ne  dis  pas  non  plus,  que  si  la 
suite  des  tems  amenoit  des  circonstances  favorables,  je  ne  pensasse  peut-£tre  k 
la  ravoir.     Mais  je  vous  r^p^te,  je  n'y  pense  pas  pour  le  moment  present." 

X  The  empress,  the  ambassador  writes  on  the  17th  of  July  1751,  said  to 
him  :  "  Je  ne  crains  point  la  fa^on  de  penser  du  roi,  je  ne  crains  que  ce  qui 
lui  est  sugg^r^  directement  ou  indirectement  par  des  gens  dont  I'int^r^t  ca^ 
pital  est  de  nous  ^oigner  sataot  que  possible." 

g2 
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The  ambassador  vfTote  in  a  very  different  strain  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affidrs^  and  to  those  who  were  above  the  ministry ; 
nay,  he  often  wrote  one  letter  to  be  read  in  the  cabinet,  and  a 
very  different  one  to  the  minister  himself.  The  cost  of  such  em- 
bassies may  be  learned  from  the  case  of  the  marquis  de  Hautefort. 
His  yearly  salaiy,  when  in  Vienna,  was  250,000  Uvres,  and  in  1 75 1 
he  received  in  addition  the  sum  of  40,000  for  the  expense  of  the 
splendid  entertainment  which  he  gave  on  the  birth  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  yet  he  declared  on  his  departure,  that  180,000 
livres  in  addition  must  be  paid  for  his  expenses ! ! 

Before  Kaunitz  left  Paris  for  Vienna,  he  sent  for  Stahremberg 
to  come  to  him,  thoroughly  initiated  him  into  all  his  designs, 
and  left  him  as  ambassador  in  Paris :  he  himself  went  to  Au- 
stria, undertook  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  on  his  return  in  May  1753  was  immediately  appointed 
chancellor.  Uhlefeld  referred  all  the  ambassadors  to  him,  and 
was  appointed  high  steward,  whikt  Bartenstein,  who  had  for- 
merly been  secretary  to  the  cabinet,  now  became  useless,  and 
received  an  office  of  honour  merely.  The  relations  between 
France  and  Austria  became  daily  more  and  more  friendly,  and 
as  the  empress  had  previously  made  Louis  XV.  and  the  marquis 
de  Hautefort  presents  of  Tokay,  the  king  now  sent  in  return 
(1754)  three  thousand  bottles  of  champagne  and  added  twelve 
hundred  for  Kaunitz.  Whilst  the  French  court  was  thus  enter- 
ing into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  that  of  Vienna,  a  paper 
of  instructions  was  given  by  the  ministry  to  the  new  French 
minister,  the  marquis  d'Aubeterre  (1753),  which  was  wholly 
opposed  in  letter  and  spirit  to  the  negotiations  which  were  car- 
ried on  immediately  with  Pompadour.  From  these  instructions 
it  appears  that  Austria  was  continually  threatening  the  French 
ministry  with  a  close  alliance  with  England,  in  order  to  make  a 
special  merit  of  the  relinquishment  and  breaking  up  of  the  old 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  the  two  nations*. 

*  Among  other  things,  the  instructions  contain  the  following : — "  Mais  il 
n'est  que  trop  k  craindre  que  L.  M.  J.  n'ayent  conserve  les  vues  d'ambition 
h^'^itaires  dans  la  maison  d'Autriche,  et  qu'elles  ne  cherchent  k  profiter  de 
I'occasion  pr^sente  pour  former  de  nouvelles  entreprises.  La  cour  de  Viennc, 
intimement  unie  avec  ceile  d'Angleterre,  voit  avec  chagrin  la  grandeur  du  roi 
de  Prusse.  Ces  deux  cours  ne  peuvent  souffrir  que  ce  prince  soit  le  seul  ob- 
stacle au  projet  qu'elles  ont  form^,  de  se  rendre  mattresses  absolues  dans 
TAUemagne,  et  d'imposer  k  leur  gr^  des  loix  k  tout  I'empire.  Ces  mSmes  cours, 
agissant  toujours  de  concert,  sont  continuellement  occupies  k  inventer  de  pr^- 
textes  pour  attaquer  le  roi  de  Prusse,  et  elles  se  prdtent  la  main  pour  donner 
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The  French  ambassador  was  not  deceived  by  this  pretence : 
he  soon  saw  that  this  pretended  alliance  with  England  was 
merely  put  forward  in  order  to  obtain  subsidies^  whilst  in  reality 
the  alliance  with  Russia  was  actually  formed ;  and  with  this  con- 
viction he  writes  to  his  ministry,  that  in  Austria  there  was  great 
joy  at  the  death  of  Pelham,  because  he  had  discovered  the  pre- 
tence and  would  furnish  no  more  money,  and  there  was  a  hope 
of  being  able  to  work  more  successfully  on  the  duke  of  New- 
castle*. He  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  empress  was  in  need 
of  money,  for  that  the  frugal  and  speculating  emperor  had  as 
little  desire  to  give  any  of  his  wealth,  as  to  identify  the  Austrian 
interests  completely  with  his  ownf-  The  same  fact  appears  from 
another  passage,  in  which  Kaunitz  admits  that  the  emperor  was 
as  yet  wholly  ignorant  of  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  which 
were  being  carried  on  with  Pompadour.  The  marquis  writes, 
that  in  the  private  afiairs  of  Madame  de  Marsan,  Kaunitz  showed 
all  possible  attention  to  Pompadour's  letter  of  recommendation, 
and  that  with  respect  to  the  dispute  with  Genoa  respecting 
St.  Remo,  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  because  that  affair 
concerned  the  emperor  alone,  whose  policy  was  totally  different 
from  that  of  his  wife  J. 

k  lean  proc^d^  un  air  de  justice  et  de  vraisemblance.  C'est  dans  cet  esprit, 
que  le  roi  d'Augleterre  vient  de  faire  mettre  une  pretention  sur  TOstfrise,  pre- 
tention injuste  et  chim^rique,  mats  qui  n^anmoins  est  appuy^e  et  favoris^e  par 
la  cour  de  Vienne,"  &c. 

*  The  subject  of  the  alliance  with  Russia,  in  which  Austria  was  in  earnest, 
and  of  the  pretended  one  with  England  in  order  to  get  money,  occupies  a  whole 
series  of  letters ;  finally  the  minister,  in  reference  to  the  impression  which 
Pelham's  death  had  made  in  Vienna,  writes  as  follows,  20th  of  April,  1754 : 
"  II  me  revient  de  toutes  parts  que  cette  cour  est  tr^-contente  du  change- 
ment  arriv6  dans  le  minist^re  Britannique,  et  qu'elle  esp^re  trouver  plus  de 
facility  chez  Mr.  de  Newcastle  pour  avoir  de  Targent,  que  lorsque  Mr.  Pelham 
^it  charg^  de  la  tr^sorerie.  £lle  a  vu  placer  aussi  avec  plaisir  dans  le  ministere 
Mr.  Robinson.  II  a  r^sid^  longtems  k  Vienne,  et  elle  se  flatte  qu'il  est  trds- 
attach^  k  ses  int^r^ts." 

t  In  a  letter  dated  April  13, 1754,  the  marquis  first  reports,  that  he  has 
lately  learned  the  reason  why  Herr  MUller,  who  wished  to  go  to  the  East  Indies 
by  Constantinople  with  a  French  passport,  had  stopped  in  Vienna :  this  was 
connected  with  the  emperor's  speculations  in  trade.  In  another  place  he 
writes : — "  Cette  cour  a  des  troupes,  mais  elle  n'a  point  d'argent,  ni  de  moyens 
pour  en  avoir.  L'empereur  en  a,  mais  jusqu'k  present  il  n'a  pas  paru  vouloir 
s'en  dessaissir,  et  il  seroit  imprudent  k  lui  de  le  faire,  s'il  avoit  le  malheur  de 
perdre  Timp^ratrice.  II  ignore  de  quelle  fa9on  I'archiduc  Joseph  en  useroit  It 
son  ^ard  et  pour  lors  il  auroit  besoin  de  tout  son  tr^r.  D'ailleurs  cette  cour 
jusqu^  pr^ent  a  t^moign^  ne  vouloir  de  guerre  quelorsqu'elle  pourroit  la  faire 
avec  beaucoup  d'avantage." 

t  With  respect  to  this  point  the  marquis  writes  as  follows : — "  II  y  a  dans 
cette  cour  trois  ^tats  diff(6rens,  savoir  Tempire,  la  Toscane,  et  Ics  pays  h^r^i- 
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When  Rouill^  afterwards  (August  1754)  took  charge  for  a 
time  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  in  France,  the  ambas* 
sador  furnishes  him  with  a  very  comical  description  of  the  state 
of  affiurs  in  Austria.  He  states,  that  in  Vienna  one  minister  is 
always  opposed  to  another,  and  the  whole  of  them  together  to 
Kaunitz,  and  that  they  often  placed  him  in  a  state  of  great  per- 
plexity, by  delaying  or  putting  off  the  execution  of  the  measures 
directed  by  him,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  either  to  render 
their  execution  very  difficult,  or  to  obstruct  it  altogether.  In 
these  letters,  as  well  as  in  all  the  descriptions  which  are  else- 
where given  of  him,  Kaunitz  appears  to  have  been  a  man  favour- 
able to  true  freedom,  who  honoured  and  zealously  maintained 
personal  independence,  and  therefore  quite  a  rare  phaenomenon 
in  his  age  of  servility^.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the 
French  ministry  remained  the  more  indisposed  towards  an  al- 
liance with  Austria,  because,  as  it  appears  also  from  this  corre- 
spondence, they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  Austria 
would  separate  her  interests  from  those  of  England ;  although 
England  at  that  very  time  had  demanded  a  distinct  declaration 

taires  de  la  maison  d'Autriche.  L'empereur  conduit  absolument  les  deux 
premiers,  sans  que  Timp^ratrice  s'en  mdle.  En  r^ompense  elle  goaverne  seole 
les  pays  h^r^ditaires  et  l'empereur  n'y  a  aucune  part."  In  another  passage  he 
gives  an  illustration  of  this  point.  He  was  speaking  with  Kaunitz  about  St. 
Remo,  who  answered :  "  Cela  regarde  l'empereur,  j'en  rendrai  pourtant  compte 
k  I'imp^ratrice." 

*  We  shall  only  occasionally  quote  the  words  of  the  letter,  and  give  a 
summary  of  its  parts.  CoUoredo,  he  states,  is  vice-chancellor ;  a  man  without 
knowledge  or  industry »  splendid,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  great 
man,  vain,  much  admired  by  the  emperor  and  not  at  all  by  the  empress. 
Kaunitz  is  described  as  a  man  of  talents,  who  can  work  himself  and  use  his 
pen  well :  "  U  s'^nonce  parfaitement  bien  et  rend  tr^-clairement  une  affaire. 
Son  goiit  ne  )e  porte  point  au  travail  et  il  le  craint  k  cause  de  la  foiblesse  de 
sa  sant6.  Le  soin  de  sa  personne,  qu'il  ch^rit  par-dessus  tout,  prend  une  grande 
partie  de  son  tems.  Amateur  de  sa  liberty  il  ne  se  gdne  pour  quoi  que  ce  soit« 
ne  rend  k  personne,  et  ne  parott  rien  exiger.  Sou  vent  il  pousse  I'indiff^rence 
jusqu'4  ne  point  daigner  instruire  ceux  qu'il  a  obliges  des  services  qu'il  leur 
a  rendus.  On  pretend  qu'il  est  tr^-attach6  k  son  opinion,  qu'il  la  soutientavec 
opini&tret^ ;  ses  amis  assurent  pourtant  que  si  on  pouvoit  lui  prouver  qu'elle 
ne  valiit  rien,  il  I'abandonneroit  facilement.  Les  partis  fermes  paroissent  de 
son  goiit.  Partisan  des  usages  Fran9oi8  qui  conviennent  k  sa  fa9on  de  vivre,  il 
voudroit  les  etablir  en  ce  pays-ci.  II  fait  cas  de  la  nation  Fran^oise  pour  la 
partie  des  lettres  et  des  arts,  sur  tout  le  reste  il  parott  peu  la  priser.  II  est 
extrdmement  jalous^  par  les  autres  ministres,  peu  aim^  du  public  qu'il  ne 
manage  en  aucune  fayon.  II  est  cclui  qui  parott  avoir  le  plus  de  crrait  sur 
Tesprit  de  I'imp^ratrice,  et  k  qui  cette  princesse  t^moigne  le  plus  de  confiance." 
Uhlefeld  he  speaks  of  as  deaf  and  without  influence.  Batthiani  a  soldier,  an 
honourable  but  narrow-minded  man,  without  importance.  KhevenhUller  con- 
fined to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  lord  chamberlain. 
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of  her  yiewB  from  Austria,  and  not  finding  the  answer  satisfac- 
tory, had  immediately  opened  negotiations  with  Prussia*. 

About  this  time  George  II.,  who  was  afraid  of  an  attack  by 
the  French  upon  his  principality,  had  gone  to  Hanover,  and  at 
length  very  unwillingly  agreed  to  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  when 
Frederick  convinced  him,  by  documents,  that  he  was  deceived 
by  Russia  as  well  as  by  Austria.  Frederick  had  had  von  Wein- 
garten,  the  secretary  to  the  Austrian  embassy,  for  two  years  in 
his  pay,  who  had  communicated  to  him  all  the  important  papers ; 
the  Bl&ir  was  at  last  discovered,  and  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
against  the  king  because  he  refused  to  deUver  up  the  secretary, 
and  lent  his  aid  to  a  traiton  At  this  time  also  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador in  Dresden  had  bought  the  services  of  Menzel,  the 
secretary  to  the  chancery,  who  communicated  to  him  the  private 
letters  which  were  entrusted  to  him  every  post^day,  and  which 
the  ambassador  transcribed  and  sent  to  Berlin.  For  this  purpose 
keys  were  made  in  Potsdam,  with  which  Menzel  was  also  to 
open  the  presses  in  which  documents  were  kept  to  which  he 
had  no  access.  In  this  way. Frederick  gained  full  information  of 
the  combination  against  Prussia,  which  had  long  been  in  a  pro- 
cess of  formation  t* 

*  After  a  long  interview  with  Kaanitz,  Aubeterre  writes  on  the  13th  of 
August  1766  as  follows: — "Tout  ce  que  je  puis  juger  de  cette  conversation 
c'est  que  rimp^ratrice  voudroit  rester  neutre  en  secourant  comme  auxiliaire  le 
roi  d'Angleterre^  et  effectivement  ce  seroit  pour  elle  T^tat  le  plus  heureux,  puis- 
qu'elle  ponrroit  alors  nous  faire  tout  le  mal  qu'elle  jugeroit  a  propos  sans  rien 
appr^hender  de  notre  part  pour  elle-mdme.  Je  ne  puis  m'empdcher  de  vous 
rep^ter  Mr.  que  Timp^^ratrice  n'abandonnera  jamais  le  roi  d'Angleterre.  C'est  le 
senl  alli^  qu'elle  ait  et  elle  risquerait  tout  plut6t  que  de  le  perdre.  Les  deux 
cours  vont  travaiUer  pendant  Thiver  k  se  mettre  en  6tat  et  k  concerter  leura 
operations.  II  est  vraisemblable  qu'au  printems  prochain  vous  les  trouverez 
dans  une  situation  bien  diffiSrente  de  celle  oil  elles  sont."  To  this  the  minister 
replies  on  the  14th  of  September :  "  La  cour  de  Vienne,  comme  vous  lobser- 
vez  tr^-bien,  d6pendra  touiours  du  roi  d'Angleterre,  qui  est  le  seul  alli^  qui 
puisse  lui  donner  de  la  consistance,  et  quelque  loin  qu'il  lui  plaise  de  la  mener, 
elle  ne  s'en  s^parera  jamais.  II  pent  bien  y  avoir  de  Taltercation  entre  ces 
deux  cours  par  les  conditions  dures  que  celle  de  Vienne  voudra  imposer  k  celle 
de  LondreB>  tant  parceque  ses  trait^s  avec  elle  se  bornent  en  effet  aux  a£Faires 
de  TEurope  que  parcequ'il  s'agit  d'une  guerre  oiX  les  Anglois  sont  les  aggres- 
seurs  et  qui  n'a  d'autre  objet  que  Taccomplissement  de  leurs  vues  ambitieuses 
sur  la  monarchic  des  mers.  Ainsi  jusqu'k  ce  que  la  cour  de  Vienne  ait  obtenu 
sea  demandes  tant  pour  6tre  soutenue  par  un  corps  de  troupes  Russes  que  par 
un  secours  considerable  d'argent,  il  est  naturel  qu'elle  ne  fasse  aucun  mouve- 
ment  d'^lat."  We  again  remark^  that  the  completion  of  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  Coxe,  who  gives  the  correspondence  of  the  English  ambassador  in  his 
'  History  of  the  House  of  Austria.' 

t  Every  one  must  admit,  that  the  relation  between  the  king  and  von  Wein- 
garten  the  younger,  as  well  as  his  arrangement  with  Menzel,  are  morally  and 
legally  indefensible ;  but  when  the  question  affected  the  very  existence  of  a 
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Frederick  had  been  previously  warned  against  the  designs  of 
France,  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  French  to  renew  the  treaty 
which  was  about  to  expire  in  May  17^6,  but  it  was  long  before 
he  could  persuade  himself,  that  France  could  so  far  forget  her 
true  principles  of  policy  as  to  give  up  Prussia  altogether*. 
Frederick  in  fact  was  right;  for  to  be  able  to  conclude  this 
unnatural  alliance,  Louis  XV.  and  Pompadour  were  obliged 
to  give  the  administration  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  such 
persons  as  those  whom  they  employed  in  their  disgraceful  pri- 
vate affidrs.  And  this  had  really  been  the  case  since  September 
1755.  Pompadour  and  king  Louis  had  entrusted  their  secret 
to  the  future  cardinal,  then  abb^  Bemis,  as  Kaunitz  and  Maria 
Theresa  had  done  theirs  to  Stahremberg.  Bernis  was  a  man  of 
good  family,  but  would  notwithstanding  have  continued  in  very 
humble  circumstances,  had  he  not  made  himself  indispensable 
to  Pompadour  by  his  ability  in  answering  amatory  epistles  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  the  king  showed  his  partiality  to  her. 
The  abb^  had  some  facility  in  writing,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
such  compositions  as  the  mass  of  educated  persons  read  with 
pleasure  in  entertaining  magazines,  and  his  verses  were  also  well 
received  in  the  high  societies  of  Paris ;  but  even  such  an  empty 
and  insipid  man  as  Marmontel  regarded  them  as  only  mediocre : 
in  this  way  however  he  became  known  to  Madame  d'Estrades. 
This  lady  was  employed  as  a  negotiator  when  the  king  at  a  hunt^ 
ing  party  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  Madame  d'^tioles,  and  because 
D'Estrades  knew  well  that  the  lady  was  too  inexperienced  to 
send  suitable  answers  to  the  tender  epistles  which  she  received 
from  court,  Bemis  was  employed  to  write  well-composed  answers 
to  the  royal  notes.  Madame  d'Etioles  no  sooner  took  up  her 
residence  in  Versailles  as  marchioness  de  Pompadour,  than 
Bernis  received  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  was  richly  loaded 
with  ecclesiastical  livings.  Bernis  became  a  statesman  as  quickly 

state,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  in  politics  and  diplomacy  everything  is  fair 
which  is  advantageous,  the  case  is  different.  Besides,  no  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  true  secret,  for  Kaunitz  had  neither  friend  nor  confidant,  and  was  his 
own  secretary. 

*  In  February  1756,  when  the  Prussian  treaty  with  England  had  been  con- 
cluded four  weeks  before  in  Westminster  (January  1756),  and  was  already 
known  in  Vienna,  the  marquis  d'Aubeterre  writes  as  follows  to  Rouilld:  "  k 
regard  du  roi  de  Prusse  il  paroit,  parcequ'il  me  revient  de  tout  c6t^,  que  deux 
motifs  ont  determine  ce  prince  k  conclure  son  traits ;  1.  la  crainte  des  Russcs ; 
2.  la  persuasion,  01^  il  est,  que  son  existence  importe  tellement  k  la  France 
que  quelque  chose  qu'il  fasse,  cette  cour  ne  soufirira  jamais  qu'on  Taffai- 
blisse." 
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as  he  had  akeady  become  great,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
giiisbed  ladies  of  the  kingdom,  the  princess  de  Rohan,  was  not 
ashamed  to  introduce  him  to  the  great  world  as  her  declared 
lover,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  destined  for  diplomatic 
services.  After  a  short  time  Pompadour  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Venice,  that  she  might  have  the  appearance  of  employing  a 
man  at  least  of  some  diplomatic  experience  in  the  negotiations 
which  she  was  carrying  on  with  Stahremberg  and  for  which  she 
destined  the  abbe.  On  his  recal  from  Venice  she  did  not  admit 
him  immediately  into  the  cabinet,  but  first  employed  him  in  her 
secret  negotiations  with  Austria.  As  soon  however  as  the  close 
alliance  between  England  and  Prussia  was  made  known,  the 
mask  was  thrown  off,  Bemis  was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
and  conducted  the  whole  of  the  public  affairs,  whilst  the  nominal 
minister  merely  attached  his  name. 

Shortly  before  the  seven  years*  war,  public  affairs  both  in 
England  and  France  were  managed  by  a  privileged  class,  who 
were  quite  irresponsible.  In  France  the  most  grave  and  serious 
business  was  treated  with  courtier-like  indifference,  so  that  even 
the  aged  Noailles  became  disgusted.  He  had  at  length  com- 
pletely  withdrawn  from  public  affaira,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
handed  a  paper  to  the  king,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of  old 
people,  he  very  peevishly  delivers  his  opinions  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  public  morality  and  the  whole  state,  and  without  men- 
tioning the  real  grounds  and  reasons,  details  some  bitter  truths*. 
Machault,  D'Argenson  and  Rouille,  the  ministers  at  that  time, 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  real  course  of  events,  and 
were  at  continual  enmity  with  one  another ;  Pompadour  em- 
ployed her  verse-maker  and  billet-yfiiter  as  the  instrument  of  her 
negotiations,  although  he  was  a  man  destitute  of  experience  and 
without  any  solid  acquirements ;  and  the  king  availed  himself  of 
the  services  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  who  sought  fraudulently 

*  We  are  not  one  of  those  ^ho  think  that  a  sermon  on  public  morality 
sounds  very  well  from  the  mouth  of  a  courtier,  or  that  Noailles  had  any  better 
pretensions  to  be  a  canon  than  others.  We  shall  nevertheless  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  his  essay  to  the  king  for  the  sake  of  an  example : — "  Le  trouble  et 
la  confusion  r^gDent  dans  tous  les  ordres  de  I'etat,  la  licence  est  extreme ;  on 
ne  connoit  plus  de  regies,  de  biens^ances  ni  de  subordination;  chacun  vise  k 
I'independance ;  on  ne  voit  que  m^contentement  et  on  n'entend  que  murmure ; 
la  fermentation  des  tetes  est  port^e  au  dernier  degr^,  toute  Emulation  est  ^teinte, 
toutes  les  connoissances  utiles  s'an^ntbsent,  et  les  hommes  capables  de  servir 
r^tat  deviennent  si  rares,  qu'a  peine  on  en  nomme  encore  quelques  uns/' 
£cc.  &c. 
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to  obtain  or  to  steal  by  any  means  in  his  power^  the  immense 
sums  which  he  lavished  upon  his  pleasures.    The  English  mi- 
nistry and  the  king's  favourite  son,  the  duke  of  Cumberland^ 
exhibited  as  great  ignorance  and  incapacity  as  the  creatures  of 
Pompadour  themselves.     Reports  were  no  sooner  spread  of  a 
determination  in  France  to  make  a  landing  in  England,  and  of 
the  measures  which  were  taken  for  the  invasion  of  Hanover^ 
than  the  English  were  foolish  enough  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money  to  Russia  and  to  conclude  the  treaty  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  by  which  the  Russians  were  to  provide 
55,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  after  an  alliance  had 
already  been  formed  in  October  between  Russia  and  Austria,  by 
which  the  troops,  which  England  had  paid  for,  received  a  very 
different  destination.    The  German  princes,  especially  of  Ba- 
varia and  Saxony,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  and  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  money  both  from  France  and  England, 
Cologne  and  the  Palatinate  alone  excepted,  which  were  exclu^ 
sively  sold  to  France.  Cologne  at  that  time  promised  the  French, 
for  a  remuneration,  to  admit  them  into  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  England  first  really  took  up  the 
cause  of  Prussia,  and  Bemis,  who  at  that  time  was  commissioned 
by  Pompadour  to  carry  on  the  most  important  negotiations  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  sent  an  insipid,  empty  and  vain  charg^ 
d'afiaires,  such  as  he  himself  was,  to  one  of  the  greatest  states* 
men  of  his  century,  to  counteract  or  prevent  the  alliance  between 
England  and  Prussia.  The  duke  de  Nivernois  travelled  to  Berlin 
in  December  1755,  but  Frederick  only  laughed  at  the  ridiculous 
proposals  which  were  made  to  him,  and  showed  the  representative 
of  the  French  court  the  treaty  which  was  already  concluded  with 
England  on  the  16th  of  January  1756,  and  which  is  usually 
called  the  treaty  of  Westminster.  The  history  of  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  seven  years'  war  is  treated  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  done  by  Voltaire  and 
Duclos,  and  in  fact  he  scarcely  allows  himself  for  a  moment  to 
adopt  a  serious  tone  when  speaking  of  the  persons  who  were 
prominent  on  this  occasion*. 

*  In  England  errors  of  a  very  different  kind  were  committed.  Of  the  French, 
Duclos,  vol.  ii.  p.  409#  writes  as  follows : — "  II  nVtoit  pas  difficile  au  roi  de 
Prusse  d'etre  informe  de  nos  d^ats.  Les  mattresses,  les  amis,  les  clients  de 
nos  ministres  ^ient  initios,  suivant  notre  usage,  dans  tons  les  secrets  des  de- 
liberations, et  les  soupers  brillans  de  Compi^gne  oii  la  cour  ^toit,  furent  pendant 
tout  le  voyage  les  comit^s  oil  les  matieres  politiques,  trait^es  k  la  Fran^oise 
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The  n^otiations  with  respect  to  the  formal  reduction  of  the 
treaty,  which  had  been  long  agreed  upon  under  general  heads, 
were  commenced  in  1755,  in  a  country-house  belonging  to  Pom- 
padour (Babiole),  between  Bernis  and  Stahremberg,  but  they 
were  only  earnestly  followed  up  on  the  reception  of  the  news  of 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Westminster.  Every  one  was  sur- 
prised, even  the  emperor  Francis  himself,  when  it  was  suddenly 
made  known  in  May  1756,  that  a  close  alliance  had  been  formed 
between  France  and  Austria.  But  how  great  was  the  astonish- 
ment when  its  secret  articles,  and  especially  the  long  prelimina- 
ries, were  published* !  The  real  reasons  for  this  ruinous  treaty 
must  be  sought  for  in  circumstances  of  the  most  disgraceful  cha^* 
racter.  So  long  as  the  alliance  and  war  continued,  the  domi- 
nion of  Pompadour  was  secure :  she  could  give  away  places  and 
confer  honoiurs ;  she  would  have  no  reason  to  dread  Richelieu's 
talents  as  a  pimp ;  the  king  could  not  dispense  with  her ;  and  the 
greatest  powers  in  Europe  must  lend  their  aid  to  keep  away  all 
rivals  from  the  throne,  because  the  whole  politics  of  Europe,  by 
means  of  this  treaty  against  Prussia,  were  connected  with  her 
person.  Six  months  afler  the  war  broke  out,  she  elevated  her 
creature  Bernis  to  the  post  of  prime  minister ;  another  of  her 
courtiers  Stainville,  afterwards  duke  de  Choiseul,  an  inhabitant 
of  Lorraine,  and  therefore  from  the  former  territory  of  the  em- 
peror, received  Aubeterre's  situation  in  Vienna ;  and  Richelieu 
and  Soubise,  to  the  military  ruin  and  disgrace  of  the  French,  were 
appointed  to  the  chief  commands  in  the  army.  The  whole  were 
nothing  else  than  mere  prot^es  of  Pompadour. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  France, 
the  English  ministry  had  completely  lost  the  little  popularity 

parmi  lee  jolies  femmes,  lee  iotrigues  galantes  et  lea  aaillies,  se  pr^paroient 
pour  le  conaeil." 

*  This  treaty,  'with  a  full  account  of  the  negotiations,  is  contained  in  the 
French  Archives,  Carton  K.  937 ;  but  the  treaty  as  signed  may  be  seen  in  the 
original  language  in  Wenk,  vol.  iii. ;  in  Adelung's  Pragmatic  History  of  Eu- 
rope, part  7  in  a  German  translation ;  and  in  many  other  works;  and  the  author 
therefore  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  transcribe  it.  He  did  copy  the 
separate  articles,  and  particularly  the  five  main  artidea ;  he  has  since  seen  now- 
ever,  that  these  also  have  been  already  printed  by  Koch  in  the  2nd  part  of 
his  Treatise.  He  reserves  the  use  of  an  important  document  which  he  had 
copied,  and  too  long  for  insertion  here,  for  another  time  and  place.  This  long, 
detiuled,  and  in  its  last  articles  argumentative  document,  is  the  celebrated 
"  Precis  des  articles  preliminairea  du  TraiU  secret,"  drawn  up  by  cardinal 
Bernis.  There  are  twenty-four  articles,  and  among  these  there  are  some  very 
long,  and  the  36th,  which  is  intended  to  show  that  the  treaty  against  Prussia 
would  be  advantageous  to  France. 
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which  it  had  previously  possessed^  because  it  had  suffered  itself 
to  be  deceived  and  surprised  by  France.  The  hatred  of  the 
nation  did  not  fall  upon  Pitt  and  Legge^  and  we  shall  afterwards 
see  a  ministry  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  former,  which 
was  recognised  as  popular  and  vigorously  supported  by  the 
nation.  Pitt  and  Legge  were  at  first  members  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle's  ministry,  along  with  Fox  (afterwards  lord  Holland), 
who  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  favour  of  the  king  and 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  but  who  was  a  man  that  rendered 
himself  contemptible  by  his  degrading  covetousness  and  avarice. 
The  two  first-mentioned  however  offered  a  determined  opposition 
to  a  bill  introduced  by  their  colleagues  in  November  1755,  in 
which  England,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  therein  inserted,  constituted 
herself  protectrix  of  the  king's  possessions  upon  the  continent* 
The  bill  however  was  passed  and  the  clause  retained,  and  Pitt 
and  Legge  were*obliged  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  The  con- 
duct of  afiairs  now  devolved  upon  Fox,  but  he  was  hampered 
and  obstructed  in  all  his  designs  by  the  obstinacy,  domineering 
and  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  on  whom  he  was  de- 
pendent. 

The  condition  of  the  English  ministry  in  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1756  will  furnish  a  ready  explanation  of  the  triumph 
of  Richelieu  and  the  disgrace  of  the  English  in  the  case  of 
Minorca,  and  of  the  glory  which  the  former  contrived  to  gain  in 
France  from  the  wide-spread  and  angry  feeling  which  prevailed 
against  the  English,  whom  they  denominated  pirates.  If  we 
may  venture  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  boasting  marshal, 
who  maintained  the  same  character  till  his  ninety-second  year, 
and  continued  to  lead  a  life  of  debauchery  at  the  expense  of 
France,  there  was  no  greater  unity  among  the  French  ministers 
than  among  the  English.  For  the  illustration  of  this  point,  we 
shall  borrow  some  extracts  from  a  manuscript  paper  which  the 
marshal  presented,  when  with  his  usual  shamelessness  he  made 
application  for  the  bestowal  of  some  new  favours.  We  do  not  re- 
fer to  this  paper  as  at  all  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  numerous 
volumes  of  his  memoirs  fabricated  after  the  Parisian  fashion,  but 
because  it  furnishes  us  with  an  authentic  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  commander-in-chief  estimated  his  own  services  and 
the  liberties  which  he  allowed  himself  to  take*. 

*  The  document  itself  may  be  found  in  the  Archives  du  Royaume,  Carton 
K.  151.    The  marshal  begins  as  follows : — "  L'objet  de  ce  momoire  dtant  de 
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Pompadour  contemplated  with  pleasure  the  absence  of  a  man 
from  court  who  was  dangerous  to  every  woman^  and  who  might 
at  any  moment  bring  forward  a  rival  to  herself^  whilst  the 
king  was  desirous  of  showing  the  highest  marks  of  his  favour  to 
his  most  cherished  servant ;  and  therefore  Richelieu^  notwith- 
standing his  conduct  in  Genoa^  received  anew  the  application  of 
vast  treasures  and  an  unlimited  and  most  important  command. 
The  English  were  deceived  by  preparations  on  the  northern 
coasts,  and  a  pretended  landing  in  England  was  threatened, 
whilst  means  were  quietly  adopted  in  Provence  to  conquer 
Minorca  before  England  should  have  reinforced  the  garrison. 
Richelieu  was  selected  for  the  hero  of  the  expedition,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  received  not  only  the  command  of  the  fleet  and 
the  army  of  the  district  of  Toulon  and  the  sea-coasts,  but  the 
whole  of  the  southern  provinces  were  placed  unconditionally 
under  his  dominion  in  everything  that  related  to  the  expedition, 
which  was  to  sail  from  Toulon.  The  marshal  boastingly  reports 
that  he  neither  found  money  nor  preparations^,  and  that  the 
governor  of  Provence  had  assured  him  it  would  be  impossible 
to  think  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet  before  June  or  July,  but 
that  he  had  speedily  adopted  very  different  and  better  measures. 
This  is  indeed  true,  for  the  expedition  put  to  sea  in  April ;  but 
Richelieu  converted  it  into  a  party  of  pleasure  for  himself  and 
the  whole  of  the  high  nobility  of  France  who  joined  him. 

In  addition  to  the  distinguished  persons  of  family,  male  and 
female,  who  at  the  royal  cost  embarked  with  Richelieu,  there 
were  above  30,000  men  of  all  arms  on  board,  and  according  to  the 
scandalous  custom  of  the  time,  they  were  accompanied  by  seven 
or  eight  hundred  women.  The  fleet  which  lefl  the  harbour  of 
Toulon  on  the  12th  of  April  1756  consisted  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line  and  198  transports;  on  the  18th,  which  was  Easter 
day,  the  troops  landed  at  Ciudadella  in  Minorca.    The  English 

jastiiier  la  confiaDce  avec  laquelle  le  due  de  Richelieu  croit  pouvoir  m^riter  la 
grftce  qu'il  ose  demander^  on  ne  peut  regarder  comme  un  air  avantageux 
r^numeration  de  ses  services."  This  was  in  the  time  of  the  American  war, 
when  the  old  spendthrift,  who  had  reached  his  ninety-second  year,  was  making 
claims  for  new  grants  of  money. 

*  We  must  be  careful  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  on  the  marshal's 
narrative,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time,  that  Richelieu  ventured  to  say :  "On  avoit  pouss^  si  loin  I'oubli  de  ce 
qui  dtoit  indispensablement  n^cessaire,  que  Ton  n'avoit  pas  seulement  pr^- 
par^  aucun  fonds,  de  sorte  qu'il  fallfit  envoyer  au  tr^sor  royal  et  chez  tons  les 
DOtaires  de  Paris  pour  trouver  d'abord  cinquante  mille  Louis  que  Ton  fit 
partir  par  la  poste." 
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Admiralty  sent  admiral  Byng^  but  too  late,  to  prevent  their  dis- 
embarkation,  and  gave  him  only  ten  bad  and  ill-provided  ships. 
Port  Mahon,  the  capital  of  Minorca,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  and  Byng's  fleet  did  not  ap- 
pear at  Gibraltar  till  the  21st  of  May ;  notwithstanding  this,  the 
courageous  general  Blakeney,  who  was  the  commander  of  the 
small  garrison  of  English  troops,  relied  with  certainty  upon 
Byng's  immediately  seeking  out  and  attacking  the  enemy  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  and  usage  of  the  EngUsh  navy.  Blake- 
ney was  not  able  with  his  small  number  of  forces  to  defend  Port 
Mahon ;  he  had  therefore  surrendered  the  city  and  withdrawn 
with  his  forces  into  Fort  St.  Philipp  which  commanded  the  har- 
bour, where  he  defended  himself  with  bravery  and  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet. 

Byng  indeed  sailed  to  Minorca,  and  fell  in  with  the  French 
fleet,  which  was  not  very  much  superior  to  his  own  in  the  num- 
ber of  ships.  They  were  so  circumstanced  that  he  might  have 
forced  them  to  an  engagement.  Admiral  West  who  commanded 
the  van  engaged  the  enemy,  but  Byng  did  not  efficiently  sup- 
port him,  and  avoided  a  general  engagement.  Contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  English  naval  service,  he  preferred  the  more 
prudent  to  the  bolder  resolution,  and  did  not  venture  with  the 
force,  which  he  had  previously  represented  to  the  ministry  as 
insufficient,  to  try  the  fate  of  a  battle,  but  resolved  to  return  to 
Gibraltar.  This  undecided  engagement  was  on  two  grounds 
regarded  as  a  splendid  triumph  in  France ;  first,  because  the 
English  for  the  first  time  with  an  equal  number  of  ships  bad 
declined  a  battle,  and  secondly  because  Richelieu,  in  conse- 
quence of  Byng's  withdrawal  of  his  fleet,  fully  attained  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition  against  Minorca.  Blakeney  was  compelled 
to  surrender  before  the  new  admiral  and  the  reinforcement  sent 
by  the  Admiralty  arrived  at  Gibraltar.  According  to  the  French 
accounts,  from  the  4th  of  June  they  had  fired  daily  four  thousand 
balls  and  thrown  four  hundred  bombs  into  the  fortress.  They 
employed  eighty-four  cannon  and  twenty-two  mortars  in  the 
attack;  Blakeney  possessed  250  guns  and  forty-two  mortars  for 
his  defence,  and  capitulated  (29th  June)  only  when  he  was  re- 
duced to  extremities. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ministry  had  caused  war  to  be  declared 
with  the  usual  formalities.  The  people  however  were  so  in- 
censed at  the  loss  of  Minorca,  still  more  at  the  novel  example  of 
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timidity  exhibited  in  the  avoidance  of  an  engagement,  that  the 
ministiy  sacrificed  admiral  Byng  to  appease  the  rage  of  the 
public.  The  admiral  and  the  ministry  mutually  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  each  other ;  the  former  however  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  appointed  under  the  influence  of  the 
ministry,  condemned,  and  executed.  After  his  death  the  rage 
which  had  been  exhibited  against  him  was  changed  into  com- 
passion at  his  fate,  and  the  popular  hatred  now  fell  with  double 
weight  upon  the  ministry  and  the  parliament  which  supported 
them. 

In  France  nothing  was  heard  but  the  sound  of  rejoicing; 
Voltaire  and  his  friends  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  sounding  the  praises  and  lauding  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Richelieu ;  the  hero  himself  however  was  so  de- 
sirous of  returning,  because  he  wished  to  obtain  a  new  command, 
that  he  did  not  even  wait  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  St.  Philipp. 
Richelieu  wished  to  obtain  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
which  was  destined  for  Germany,  and  hoped  certainly  to  receive 
it,  if  he  could  reach  the  king  before  the  nomination  of  another. 
In  the  paper  already  referred  to,  written  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
he  still  complained  of  the  intrigues  by  which  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  appearing  at  the  proper  time  at  court,  and  after  so 
many  years  felt  pleasure  in  the  recollection  of  having  overthrown 
the  minister  of  war  in  consequence  of  these  intrigues*.  At  the 
very  moment  (July  17^6)  in  which  Austria  and  Russia  had  their 
armies  fully  prepared  to  march  against  Frederick  II.,  a  French 
general  was  to  be  sent  to  Vienna  to  agree  upon  a  combined  plan 
of  operations.  IVArgenson  took  all  possible  measures  to  expe- 
dite this  journey,  because,  as  a  man  of  experience,  he  did  not 
wish  to  place  either  Richelieu  or  Soubise  at  the  head  of  the 
army  destined  for  Germany.    The  same  general  who  concerted 

*  The  tone  is  as  remarkable  as  the  subject.  He  says,  "  M.  d'Argenson,  qui 
^oit  iDform^  de  son  retour,  commen^a  par  lai  (to  the  marshal)  envoyer  un 
ordre  pour  rester  en  Provence,  sous  pr^texte  d'emp^cher  I'efFet  de  la  coUrt 
quayoientles  Angloisdelaconqudtequ'il  venoit  de  faire  sur  eux  et  pr^venir  le 
mir  qui  pouvoit  leur  veoir  de  s'en  venger."  Then  follows  his  reply,  and  his 
declaration  that  his  health  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in  Provence,  and 
that  he  must  certainly  come  to  Paris.  He  proceeds :  "  M.  d'Argenson  n'osa 
alors  lui  faire  refuser  de  revenir  k  Paris,  ainsi  qu'il  I'avoit  projete,jusqu'au  mo- 
ment oil  toutes  les  intrigues  Tauroient  faitvenir  k  boutde  mettre  toutes  sortes 
d'entraves  pour  I'empScher  de  commander  I'arm^  que  Ton  ne  pouvoit  doutar 
d'etre  oblige  d'assembler  pour  la  guerre  qui  alloit  dtre  d^clar^  et  dont  il  vint 
k  bout,  maU  il  ne  tarda  pas  d  r9C€wnr  le  prix  de  pareiUee  manauvrte  qvi  U  eon- 
duieirent  d  itre  ehaeeS," 
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the  measures  in  Vienna  must  necessarily  be  employed  to  cany 
them  into  execution  and  to  command  the  army.  Richelieu  has- 
tened with  all  speed  to  Paris^  but  D'Estr^s  was  appointed  to 
go  to  Vienna  before  the  former  reached  the  capital*.  Richelieu 
had  as  scandalously  abused  the  power  and  moneys  entrusted  to 
him  in  the  expedition  against  Minorca,  as  he  had  formerly  done 
in  the  case  of  Genoa.  The  inhabitants  of  Minorca  indeed  gained 
nothing  by  the  change,  and  after  having  carefully  examined  all 
the  immense  mass  of  papers  which  are  deposited  in  the  French 
archives  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  Minorca,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Minorca 
were  more  oppressed  and  betrayed  by  the  French  or  by  their 
own  municipal  officers  t*  Moreover  D'Estr^es  was  in  no  par- 
ticular haste  in  his  journey  to  Vienna,  because  no  measures  had 
yet  been  taken  to  prepare  for  the  campaign.  Had  not  Frederick 
suddenly  made  an  incursion  into  Saxony,  the  three  powers  would 
have  continued  for  a .  year  at  least  to  arm  and  to  consult ;  but 
this  event  no  sooner  took  place  than  D'Estr^s  really  set  out  on 
his  journey,  and  the  French  army  was  equipped  which  he  was 
to  lead  into  Westphalia. 

The  Austrians,  it  is  true,  had  an  army  in  Bohemia,  but  they 
were  not  thinking  of  a  war ;  their  army  was  still  unprovided 
with  artillery,  horses  and  cavalry,  when  Frederick  had  already 
taken  possession  of  Saxony]:.    The  king  of  Prussia  had  quietly 

*  In  the  paper  already  quoted,  the  marshal  expresses  his  hatred  against 
D'Argenson  in  the  following  manner : — "  On  imagina  alors  contre  toute  esp^ 
de  bon  sens  d'envoyer  un  courier  qui  porta  Tordre  au  marshal  de  Richelieu  de 
rester  en  Provence  avec  la  plus  pitoyable  et  la  plus  ind^cente  raison  pour  pr6- 
texte.  Cela  donna  cependant  le  terns  de  pouvoir  toumer  les  affaires  de  manidre 
k  faire  penser  qu'il  6toit  n^cessaire  d'envoyer  un  militaire  k  Vienne  pour  pren- 
dre de  concert  des  arrangemens  pour  la  sorte  de  guerre  que  nous  avions  fi 
traiter.  On  ne  dira  rien  ici  de  la  n^gociation  ni  du  negociateur,  roais  le  but  en 
^toit  de  le  faire  mar^chal  de  France  de  preference  k  celui  de  Minorque  qui 
IMtoit  d4ik ;  ce  qui  fut  fait." 

t  The  whole  mass  of  papers  lie  together  in  the  Archives  du  Royaume.  Car- 
ton K.  153. 

J  The  author  pretends  to  give  no  opinion  about  the  mere  strategical  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  whose  results  alone  belong  to  this  work.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  speak  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Saxony.  It  is  well  said  of  Austria 
in  the  '* Gestdndnuaen  eines  baterreichischen  Veterana"  Part  2.  p.  192,  "There 
was  no  want  of  troops,  although  those  from  luly  and  the  Netherlands  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  those  from  Styria,  Austria  and  Hungary  only  in  part ; 
but  there  was  a  want  of  artillery,  pontoons,  carriages,  and  materials  of  war  of 
all  sorts,  and  even  a  want  of  horses,  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  only 
received  at  the  end  of  August  in  Kollin,  that  b,  at  a  time  in  which  they  were 
just  about  to  be  led  against  the  enemy ;  in  short,  the  want  of  so  many  of  the 
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equipped  an  army  in  Silesia  in  June  1756  which  was  to  be 
commanded  by  Schwerin^  and  another  of  which  he  meant  to 
place  himself  at  the  head,  and  so  distributed  his  troops,  as  to  be 
able  at  any  moment  to  make  an  incursion  into  Saxony.  He  had 
long  complained  of  the  vast  equipments  and  preparations  which 
were  going  forward  in  Austria;  at  length  he  demanded  a  positive 
answer  respecting  the  views  of  that  country  against  Prussia,  and 
being  refused  he  ordered  his  armies  to  advance  into  Saxony, 
and  to  form  a  junction  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 

The  Prussians  at  first  appeared  as  friends  of  the  Saxons,  and 
declared  that  their  object  was  to  march  against  Bohemia  and 
Austria  only,  but  they  soon  after  began  to  write  requisitions 
and  to  raise  contributions,  and  the  king  went  even  so  far  as  to 
establish  a  directory  in  Torgau,  to  direct  and  superintend  the 
collection  of  the  revenues.  Briihl  had  expended  the  moneys 
which  should  have  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
Saxon  army  upon  his  festivities,  his  pomp  and  his  creatures; 
and  the  army,  instead  of  being  increased,  as  should  have  been 
done,  was  now  reduced  to  1 7,000  men.  Briihl  at  length  col- 
lected his  forces  in  a  strong  fortress  at  Pima,  near  the  Bohemian 
firontiers,  but  they  possessed  neither  artillery  nor  stores.  In  the 
course  of  fourteen  days,  from  the  29th  of  August  till  the  12th 
of  September  1756,  the  Prussians  had  taken  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Saxony,  whilst  the  Saxon  army,  the  king,  Briihl,  and 
the  court,  were  shut  up  in  fortresses  on  the  Upper  Elbe,  and 
Bohemia  was  threatened  at  the  same  time  from  Lusatia  and 
Silesia. 

The  Saxon  court  went  to  the  army  at  Pima;  the  queen,  the 
electoral  princess,  and  the  princesses  remained  at  Dresden. 
When  the  Pmssians  entered  Dresden  on  the  9th  of  September, 
the  queen,  by  personal  resistance  to  the  opening  of  the  secret 
archives,  attempted  to  save  the  originals  of  the  correspondence, 
copies  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Frederick  by  Menzel.  The 
archives  however  were  broken  open  by  force  on  the  day  afler 
that  on  which  the  Pmssians  marched  into  Dresden,  and  the 
papers  published  by  Herzberg,  who  however  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged, that  any  proof  of  Saxony  having  contemplated  the  design 

essentials  of  a  useful  army  oppressed  our  generals  and  limited  the  operations 
of  the  war,  for  which  the  cabinet,  becatue  they  thought  they  had  »tiU  a  year,  had 
drawn  up  no  definite  plan,  and  they  were  confined  to  such  measures  as  might 
prevent  tiie  king  from  advancing  further  into  Bohemia." 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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of  aiming  against  Prussia  would  be  there  sought  in  vain.  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  brother  of  the  reigning  duke  Charles^ 
at  the  head  of  the  second  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  inarched 
directly  through  Saxony  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  Fre- 
derick followed  him  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Austrian  army^ 
assembled  at  Kollin,  were  advancing  to  deliver  the  Saxons  then 
elosely  blockaded  in  their  eamp  near  Pima. 

At  that  time  Austria  had  on  foot  two  separate  armies  in  Bo« 
hernia,  under  the  command  of  her  most  distinguished  generals. 
Piocolomini  was  encamped  at  KonigingriLz  in  order  to  oppose 
Sohwerin,  who  was  pushing  forward  from  Saxony  into  Bohemia ; 
and  Brown,  who  was  in  command  of  the  main  army,  was  hasten- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  Saxons,  when,  on  the  1st  of  October,  he  fell 
in  with  the  Prussians  under  the  command  of  Frederick  himself. 

The  engagement  which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  October  (1756) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowosita  was  in  itself  very  unimportant 
for  only  one  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  defeated,  the  other  having 
retired  without  loss,  but  its  consequences  were  more  advan^ 
tageoua  to  Frederick  than  the  most  decisive  victory  oould  have 
been.  The  king  had  once  again  established  his  name  as  a  go* 
neral  and  eonfirmed  anew  the  public  opinion  of  his  supexior 
talents,  on  which  almost  everything  in  war  depends.  He  had 
again  inspired  his  troops  with  the  love  of  the  phantom  of  military 
glory,  prevented  the  Austrians  ftora  marching  to  the  relief  of 
the  Saxons,  and  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  electorate,  whose 
resources  he  could  and  did  use  as  those  of  his  own  territoiyt 

The  Saxons  were  encamped  on  the  space  lying  between 
Sonnenstein  and  Kiinigstein.  In  this  position  they  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger,  because  the  ground  was  protected  by  a 
semicircle  of  mountains ;  but  the  brave  Saxons  were  shut  up  as 
in  a  prison,  without  any  possible  means  of  escape,  because  they 
had  neglected  to  Include  Lilienstein,  which  l^y  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  within  their  lines.  Surrounded  by  the  Prussians, 
the  Saxons  in  this  position  endured  the  greatest  want,  and  were 
reduced  to  the  most  pitiful  straits,  whilst  the  king  and  Briihl 
lived  so  well  either  in  the  castle  of  Konigstein  or  in  Struppen, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  from  courtesy  or  in  irony 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  promised  to  suffer  the  game  for  their 
table  to  be  undisturbed,  about  whose  destruction  they  had  com- 
plained. On  the  11th  of  October  the  want  and  misery  of  the 
Saxons  had  reached  the  highest  endurable  degree,  and  they 
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agreed  with  the  Austrians  that  Brown  should  send  eight  thxin- 
sand  men  to  their  support  as  soon  as  they  passed  over  to 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  These  8000  Austrians  did  in  fact 
arrive  and  waited  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schandau^ 
in  hopes  the  Saxons  would  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river.  At 
first  they  had  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  their  bridge ;  and 
when  at  length  they  were  ready  to  make  the  attempt^  they 
learned  that  their  case  was  hopeless,  because  the  Austrians  had 
left  Schandau  two  days  before,  and  that  place  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians, 

Thus  completely  cut  off,  and  pressed  from  two  sides,  the  Saxons 
were  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  accepting  very  hard 
terms  of  capitulation.  They  were  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  what  on  Frederick's  part  was  altogether  unjust,  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  the  Prussian  service.  They  were  formed 
into  regiments  and  placed  under  Prussian  officers,  but  thought 
themselves,  and  with  justice,  as  little  bound  by  a  compulsory 
oath  as  Frederick  did  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Saxony 
was  afterwards  subjected  to  oppression,  misery  and  devastation 
from  friend  and  foe.  Briihl  with  his  king  travelled  to  Warsaw, 
lived  in  splendour,  indulged  in  licentiousness,  and  collected 
treasure  as  he  had  previously  done,  and  because  he  could  not 
contend  against  the  king  of  Prussia  with  arms  in  the  field,  he 
caused  whole  masses  of  papers  to  be  written  and  books  to  be 
printed  to  vilify  Frederick. 

The  king  availed  himself  of  the  generally  diffiised  opinion, 
that  the  combination  against  him  was  a  formal  conspiracy  of 
darkness  against  the  new  light,  of  arbitrary  dominion  against 
strict  legal  government,  of  priestcraft  against  protestantism. 
Were  it  necessary  to  justify  Frederick  for  taking  possession  of 
Saxony,  we  should  rather  rest  his  defence  upon  the  right  of  ne- 
cessity than  upon  the  three  volumes  of  deductions  published  by 
the  learned  Herzberg,  who  afterwards  became  a  cabinet  minister. 

With  respect  to  protestantism,  it  was  certainly  suspicious, 
that  those  very  states  in  Germany  which  were  under  the  complete 
dominion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Palatinate,  Cologne,  Bavaria  and 
the  Saxon  court,  were  those  which  were  most  zealous  for  the 
destruction  of  Frederick's  power,  and  that  Charles  Eugene  duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  who  at  that  time  began  to  throw  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  despots,  had  attached  himself  to  his  catholic 
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fellow-believers,  in  despite  of  the  numerous  obligations  which 
he  was  under  to  Frederick.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse, 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  his  religious  faith,  served  under 
Frederick.  When  the  French  advanced  against  Wesel,  the  prince 
as  a  Prussian  general  gave  orders  in  the  king's  name  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  of  the  Westphalian  provinces.  He  was 
not  therefore  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the  allies  by  the  great 
pains  which  were  taken  by  the  emperor  to  defeat  the  measures  in 
favour  of  the  protestant  religion  adopted  by  the  landgrave  on 
his  son's  adherence  to  the  catholic  faith. 

The  aged  landgrave  was  greatly  incensed  against  his  son  on 
account  of  his  change  of  religious  faith.  The  emperor  was  no 
sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  than  he  offered 
his  protection  to  the  prince,  and  took  measures  to  prevent  his 
being  excluded  from  the  succession ;  and  count  Pergen,  the  im- 
perial minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Upper  Rhine  and  other 
circles,  was  instructed  to  bring  him  to  Vienna.  In  order  to  put 
an  end  to  such  intrigues,  the  prince  was  first  sent  to  Berlin,  then 
to  Wesel ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Hambiurg,  than  the 
schemes  of  the  proselyte-makers  and  their  defenders  were  again 
renewed.  Even  the  catholic  zeal  of  the  French  court  prompted 
it  to  interfere  in  these  German  family  affairs,  as  we  learn  from 
a  despatch  of  the  French  minister  to  the  marquis  d'Aubeterre, 
then  ambassador  in  Vienna^.  These  Vienna  intrigues  were 
however  discovered,  and  count  Pergen  and  Hen*  von  Kurzrock, 
aulic  councillor,  resident  in  Hamburg,  and  imperial  postmaster, 
were  convinced  that  they  should  have  withdrawn  the  prince  from 
his  father's  superintendence,  and  wished  to  bring  him  to  Vienna, 
where  the  validity  of  the  securities  given  by  him  on  the  subject 
of  religion  was  at  that  time  openly  disputed. 

Frederick  thought  the  season  too  far  advanced  to  take  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Bohemia;  Brown  had  therefore  the  whole 
winter  season  completely  to  equip  his  army  in  Prague,  whilst 
Daun  collected  a  new  force ;  for  Schwerin,  ailer  the  king's  with- 
drawal, had  also  left  Bohemia.     Frederick  has  been  blamed  for 

*  Rouill^  in  his  correspondence  with  Aubeterre  (MSS.  des  affaires  ^trang^res 
de  France)  in  February  1756,  expressly  directs  him  to  use  his  best  endeavours 
at  the  court  of  Vienna  to  assist  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse,  whose  father 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary  rights  because  he  had  become  a 
catholic. 
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not  having  taken  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment^  when 
the  Austrian  army  was  badly  equipped  and  provided^  to  give  them 
a  complete  overthrow.  Had  he  followed  Winterfeld's  advice^  it 
is  said^  that  instead  of  blockading  he  would  at  once  have  stormed 
the  Saxon  camp  at  Pima,  and  then  immediately  have  advanced 
with  the  whole  of  his  forces.  In  opposition  to  this  it  may  be 
alleged,  without  any  pretension  to  strategical  knowledge,  that 
the  storming  of  the  Saxon  camp  would  have  cost  the  king  the 
loss  of  his  best  disciplined  troops,  and  at  all  events  the  reinforce- 
ments to  his  army,  which  he  gained  by  the  Saxon  troops,  after- 
wards incorporated  with  it.  He  could  not  venture  to  be  so  pro- 
digal of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  as  Marlborough  and  Napoleon ; 
because  the  one  could  easily  purchase  fresh  troops  from  the 
German  princes  with  Dutch  and  English  money,  and  the  other 
could  as  easily  raise  new  recruits  from  the  immense  population 
of  a  continually  increasing  empire. 


§111. 

SWEDEN. — GENERAL    WAR    AGAINST    PRUSSIA^    TILL    THE 
EXPULSION  OP  THE  FRENCH  FROM  HANOVER. 

As  Sweden  also  joined  the  grand  alliance  of  the  powers  against 
Frederick,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  kingdom^  in  order  to  explain  how  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  brother-in-law  and  a  natural  ally  of 
Frederick^  could  join  his  enemies.  Adolphus  Frederick  no  sooner 
mounted  the  throne^  than  the  Russians,  who  almost  always  kept 
a  body  of  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Finland,  became  afraid  that, 
on  the  first  meeting  of  the  estates^  he  with  French  aid  might 
proceed  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  state.  This  did  not  take 
place,  but  in  process  of  time  the  change  of  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  France  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Swedish  affairs. 
The  French  and  Russian  ministers^  who  had  hitherto  by  threats 
and  money  supported  parties  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other, 
now  united  in  one  and  the  same  object,  and  both  sought  to 
counteract  the  English  and  Prussian  influence. 

In  the  diet  of  1755,  the  ruling  party  of  the  majority  in  the 
assembly  had  secured  their  power,  the  violent  disputes  between 
the  king  and  the  council  of  state  had  led  to  scenes  extremely 
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offensive  to  the  king^  and  the  whole  country  was  inundated 

with  libels  against  the  royal  family.    Whilst  there  was  free 

permission  to  annoy  and  calumniate  the  royal  family  by  the 

publication  of  libels  of  every  description^  books  in  defence  of 

the  principles  of  monarchical  government  were  not  allowed  to  be 

printed,  or  their  authors  were  visited  with  severe  punishments. 

A  regular  committee  of  safety  was  named  by  the  aristocratic 

oligarchy,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  afterwards  done  by  the 

favourers  of  mob  government  in  France.    This  Swedish  despotic 

committee  was  called  '^  A  secret  deputation  of  the  estates  for 

the  promotion  of  public  quiet ^  and  the  hindrance  and  punishment 

of  every  disturbance  of  the  same.^^    This  commission,  which  was 

at  once  legislative  and  executive,  almost  daily  arrested  persons 

for  sedition  who  merely  ventured  to  complain  that  the  king  was 

treated  in  an  unworthy  manner.    On  the  3rd  of  February  1756 

an  order  was  issued  by  this  commission  and  directed  to  the 

whole  body  of  the  parochial  clergy,  commanding  them  to  abstain 

from  intermeddling  with  political  or  worldly  afiairs   in  their 

sermons,  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  were  threatened  if  they 

should  venture  to  let  fall  any  remarks  against  the  tyrannical 

oligarchy ;  for  in  the  same  order  their  attention  was  especially 

called  to  the  fact,  that  they  should  studiously  recommend  passive 

obedience  to  the  oligarchy,  or  to  the  oppressors  of  the  king  and 

the  people.    They  could  not  indeed  prevent  the  occurrence  of 

a  tumultuary  rising  in  1756,  in  order  to  effect  a  change  in  th^ 

constitution.    This  afiair  however  ended  in  the  same  way  as 

such  short-sighted  tumults  always  terminate,  in  the  severe  pu* 

nishment  of  its  foolish  originators  and  the  increase  of  the  power 

and  strength  of  the  miserable  government    The  latter  availed 

itself  of  the  circumstances  to  despoil  the  king  of  the  very  small 

distinction  and  privileges  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed. 

The  history  of  the  tumult  is  as  follows : — 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  diet  of  1755,  some 
vehement  commotions  occurred  among  the  peasantry,  and  a  rising 
would  have  taken  place  had  not  Russia  and  France  given  courage 
and  resolution  to  the  oligarchs.  Two  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  arrested,  and  the  third,  Lars  Larson,  escaped.  In 
January  1756  a  number  of  officers  were  arrested  together  with 
a  clergyman  and  some  others ;  prosecutions  were  immediately 
commenced  against  the  prisoners,apartof  whom  were  condemned 
and  executed*    From  this  time  forward;  political  offenders  were 
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arrested  and  executed  monthly,  till  at  length  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  June,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  a  great  conspiracy 
had  been  discovered^  at  the  head  of  which  was  count  Brahe* 
The  tone  of  this  proclamation^  which  appeared  on  the  22nd  of 
June^  and  which  was  obviously  directed  at  the  same  time  against 
the  king,  was  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  those  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  French  government  from  the  times  of 
terror  down  till  the  present  day,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
Swedish  oligarchy  openly  avowed,  that  they  were  indebted  for 
their  deliverance  to  the  services  of  a  dearly  paid  traitor.  We 
shall  quote  the  words  of  the  document  !«^''  The  diet  continues 
its  sittings  day  and  night,  and  has  already  taken  such  measures 
as  to  secure  the  continuance  of  quiet ;  the  citizens  patrol  the 
streets  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  the  artillery  corps  are  kept 
under  arms.  A  corporal  of  the  king's  body  guard  has  revealed 
the  plot,  and  has  been  rewarded  with  8000  marks,  a  patent  of 
nobility,  and  a  lieutenant's  commission  |  on  his  information^ 
all  persons,  without  distinction  of  rank^  have  been  arrested  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
conspirators  are  count  Erich  Brahe,  colonel  of  the  royal  guards^ 
and  baron  Oustavus  Hom^  marshal  of  the  court,  together  with 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  named  Puke^  and  a  sergeant  named 
Mozelius.^' 

The  vengeance  of  the  oligarchs  was  dreadful,  as  is  usually  the 
case  under  such  administrations.  During  this  prosecution  the 
king  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  pardon  in  order  that  blood 
might  flow  in  abundance,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  following  months 
the  persons  abovc'^mentioned,  together  with  some  others  of  in- 
ferior note,  were  executed.  Count  HIb'd,  colonel  of  the  royal 
foot-guards,  baron  and  lagmann  Wrangel,  and  lieutenant  GyU 
lenspet  would  have  met  with  the  same  fhte,  if  they  had  not  for*> 
tunately  escaped;  they  were  at  least  outlawed.  At  the  same 
time  with  the  Stockholm  conspirators,  those  were  also  executed 
in  Stockholm  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  who  had  been  arrested 
as  the  originators  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  monarchical 
government  which  had  broken  out  in  Daland,  but  was  happily 
repressed. 

The  king  was  compelled  by  a  formal  manifesto  to  declare  that 
he  had  no  share  whatsoever  in  any  of  those  attempts  which  had 
been  made  in  his  favour,  and  also  forced  to  leave  the  city  i  he 
became  in  fact  in  some  measure  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
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French^  the  Russians,  and  the  oligarchs  who  were  purchased  by 
them.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  judicial  persecutions, 
the  scandalous  and  cruel  punishments,  and  the  unceasing  execu- 
tions which  were  the  work  of  the  Swedish  aristocracy  of  those 
times,  can  only  smile  when  he  hears  the  eulogists  of  aristocratical 
rule  utter  complaints  long  and  loud  against  that  jacobinism, 
which  in  France  during  the  period  of  the  revolution  drove  the 
maddened  populace  to  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  excesses.  Such 
complaints  are  doubly  unjust,  because  the  proper  leaders  and 
guides  of  the  iniquities  which  disgraced  the  times  of  terror  were 
mostly  persons  who  under  the  former  regime  had  belonged  to 
the  higher  ranks. 

Up  till  this  time  the  council  of  state  had  carried  on  its  dis- 
putes with  the  king  at  least  without  giving  publicity  to  the  subject, 
but  they  no  sooner  thought  themselves  quite  secure  in  their 
dominion,  than  they  ventured  to  bring  to  light  the  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  the  king  and  themselves.  Every 
impartial  mind,  every  one  who  knows  that  the  monarchical  and 
legal  importance  of  an  hereditary  ruler  is  the  last  refuge  of 
degenerate  humanity,  corrupted  by  selfishness  and  efieminacy, 
will  read  with  sympathy  and  emotion  the  words  which  the  king 
employed  at  the  conclusion  of  his  complaints  directed  to  the 
estates  in  November  1755.  A  paternal  mind  indisputably  speaks 
in  the  following  words,  which  flowed  from  a  true  and  pious 
heart  that  scorned  and  abhorred  every  measure  of  violence  an4 
blood : — ^^  The  estates  of  the  kingdom  will  now  in  the  name  of 
the  Most  High  consider  this  important  subject  freely  and  un- 
impeded. May  the  eternal  God  guide  and  bless  their  delibera- 
tions !  In  submission  to  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  I 
have  given  up  and  sacrificed  my  own  patrimonial  inheritance 
in  order  to  preside  over  and  rule  this  kingdom.  I  have  in  all 
faithfulness  performed  the  duties  which  I  have  sworn  to  discharge, 
and  united  my  own  personal  interests  with  those  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  am  ready  to  venture  all  I  possess  in  the  world  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  But  in  case  {which  may  God  forbid)  I  should 
be  rendered  incapable  of  performing  my  duties  satisfactorily  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  solicitude  and  desire  of 
my  hearty  in  consequence  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  already 
r^erred  to,  I  would  rather  relinquish  my  sceptre,  which  God,  and 
the  election  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  have  entrusted  to  me,  than 
continue  to  carry  it  with  anaAety  and  without  royal  dignity. ^^ 
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Under  these  circumstances  the  council  paid  no  attention  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  kingdom^  when  the  grand  alliance  was 
concluded  against  Prussia.  There  were  existing  treaties  between 
PrussiaandSweden^  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  became  guarantee 
to  the  former  for  the  possession  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt : 
Prussia  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions^  and  was  refused ; 
and  Sweden  attached  herself  to  the  cause  of  France^  as  soon  as 
the  latter  declared  to  the  diet  in  Ratisbon^  that  she  was  deter- 
mined to  avenge  the  cause  of  Saxony,  to  protect  the  country 
against  Prussia,  and  to  maintain  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  by  force  of  arms.  This  sounded  very  much  like  a 
formsd  declaration  of  war.  The  honourable  and  noble  rulers  of 
Sweden  were  well  paid  with  foreign  money  for  this  German  pa- 
triotism, as  it  is  now  called,  and  consumed  the  French  subsidies 
on  their  own  pleasures,  whilst  the  people  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  war.  They  were  in  no  hurry  indeed  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  war  against  Prussia,  and  when  the  French  at 
length  sent  Montalembert  and  other  ofiicers  to  Pomerania  to 
see  whether  the  Swedes  would  do  anything  for  their  money, 
they  continued  to  be  very  insignificant  enemies  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

A  declaration  which  had  been  handed  by  the  French  minister 
to  Frederick  before  his  invasion  of  Bohemia,  showed  him  that 
he  must  expect  an  attack  from  the  side  of  France ;  on  his  return 
therefore  to  Dresden,  he  caused  it  to  be  announced  to  Broglio 
the  French  ambassador,  who  in  his  absence  had  been  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  Austrians,  that  he  was  no  longer 
to  appear  in  his  presence,  but  that  he  and  all  who  belonged  to 
him  might  follow  the  king  to  whom  he  was  an  ambassador  to 
Warsaw.  The  French  were  at  that  time  far  less  prepared  for 
immediate  operations  than  the  Austrians,  who  in  the  spring  of 
1757  awaited  Frederick's  renewed  invasion  of  Bohemia  with  an 
immense  army.  In  France,  D'Argenson,  the  minister  of  war, 
who  was  at  least  a  man  of  great  experience  in  his  department, 
was  first  overthrown  and  banished  from  the  court,  because 
Richelieu,  to  whom  he  had  very  properly  refused  the  command 
of  the  army,  had  united  with  his  other  enemies  and  with  Pom- 
padour for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Machault,  the 
minister  of  marine,  who  was  an  especial  favourite  of  Pompadour, 
and  given  up  by  her  very  unwillingly,  was  also  obliged  to  retire. 
Rouill^  was  with  great  propriety  removed  from  the  office   of 
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foreign  affkirft^  for  Y oltaire^  who  indeed  related  whatever  occurred 
to  him  of  people  whom  he  wished  to  make  ridiculous^  said  of 
Rouill^  that  he  was  so  ignorant,  as  to  have  asked,  '^  \f  the 
JVetterau  iva$  not  in  Italy  ?"  However  shallow  and  superficial 
and  empty  Bernis  was,  he  was  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to 
Rouill^,  and  in  fact,  on  this  complete  change  in  the  ministry, 
he  took  good  care,  that  in  January  IJ5J  only  such  persons 
should  be  admitted  into  office  as  were  inferior  to  himself. 

In  October  1756  D'Estr^es  had  been  sent  to  Vienna ;  he  was 
created  a  marshal  on  the  occasion ;  in  March  he  returned  from 
his  mission,  and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army 
destined  for  Germany,  which  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  4th  of 
April  1757  and  encamped  near  Diisseldorf.  This  was  the  first 
division  of  the  great  French  army  of  the  alliance :  a  second 
under  Soubise,  the  companion  of  the  orgies  celebrated  by  the  king 
and  his  mistress,  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  imperial  army 
as  soon  as  the  king  of  Prussia  had  been  condemned  by  the  impe« 
rial  diet  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  A  third  division  was 
collected  in  Alsace  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  army  of  West- 
phalia, and  the  command  entrusted  to  the  marshal  de  Richelieu. 
The  marquis  Stainville  (Choiseul)  remained  as  ambassador  in 
Vienna. 

Kaunit2  had  now  accomplished  his  master-stroke  of  diplomatic 
skill ;  he  had  completely  gained  over  Pompadour,  and  had  effected 
the  appointment  of  Bernis  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs^  who 
concluded  that  treaty  with  Stahremberg,  by  virtue  of  which 
France  exhausted  its  wealth  and  its  troops  for  the  attainment 
of  advantages  which  every  one  acknowledged  to  be  chimerical. 
By  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which  were  made  public,  not  only 
an  auxiliary  army  of  25,000  men  was  promised  to  the  empress, 
but,  according  to  the  five  secret  articles  which  have  been  pub* 
lished  by  Koch,  and  still  more  according  to  the  twenty-four  long 
preliminary  articles,  full  of  singular  propositions,  drawn  up  I^ 
Bernis  and  copied  by  us  from  the  French  archives,  an  immense, 
independent  French  army  was  destined  to  operate  in  Germany. 

The  German  princes  at  this  time  so  disgraced  themselves  and 
their  country,  that  we  would  rather  be  wholly  silent  with  re-* 
spect  to  them  in  our  text ;  but  not  to  deprive  history  of  its  rights, 
we  shall  subjoin  some  communications  in  the  notes  which  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  events  of  the  seven  years*  war*. 

*  We  here  follow  the  authority  of  the  so-called  red  book  6r  official  account 
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Covetousness  and  the  thirst  for  foreign  money  were  so  greats  that 
even  Brunswick,  though  in  close  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  paid 
and  enriched  by  England  on  every  occasion,  received  2,500,000 
livres  as  subsidies  from  France  from  the  year  1751  to  1756.  It 
is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  those  strict  orthodox  times, 
protestant  princes  sold  themselves  to  France,  at  a  time  in  which 
the  pope,  by  his  public  declaration,  by  his  permission  granted 
to  the  clergy  to  raise  money  for  the  war,  and  by  the  consecrated 
gifts  which  he  presented  to  general  Daun,  when  he  gained  a  tri* 
umph  over  the  head  and  chief  of  all  the  heretics,  left  no  doubt 
that  he  at  least  regarded  the  war  as  a  religious  cause.  The  je* 
suits  in  Bavaria  and  France  became  also  loud  in  their  denuncia- 
tions, and  at  their  instigation,  as  we  have  already  observed,  France 
adopted  the  cause  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse^Cassel. 

Although  Frederick  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  freedom 
and  protestantism,  England  remained  unmoved  till  June  1757^ 
her  ministry  doubted  and  hesitated;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
September  of  this  year  that  the  elder  Pitt  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  views  of  the  king  and  the  nation,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
differences  which  existed  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people 
respecting  the  state  of  affairs  upon  the  continentt  The  changing 
fate  of  the  English  administration,  till  the  occupation  of  Hanover^ 
was  as  follows : — ^the  unfavourable  events  in  North  America^  the 
loss  of  Minorca  and  the  retreat  of  admiral  Byng,  the  disadvan- 
tageous light  in  which  the  ministry  appeared  in  the  prosecution 

of  the  secret  expenditure  of  the  old  French  government  under  Loais  XV., 
and  which  was  printed  in  1790.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  names  and  sams  are 
given  even  to  the  smallest  amounts,  no  interpolation  or  error  is  in  this  case 
possible.  We  shall  not  enumerate  all  the  particulars,  but  leave  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  to  the  reader,  who  may  either  consult  the  red  book  itself, 
or  the  extracts  from  it  which  have  been  given  by  Spittler  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the 
new  GKittingen  Magazine,  p.  324,  &c.  We  shall  only  mention  the  chief  sums« 
The  margraves  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  obtained  only  very  small  sums,  and 
the  bribes  of  their  corrupt  ministers,  confidants  and  secretaries  were  as  con- 
temptible as  the  people  themselves.  Anspach  received  pay  till  1767  only, 
about  100,000  livres.  Bayreuth  continued  in  the  pay  of  France  during  the 
whole  war,  and  drew  1 ,100,000.  Wirtemberg  before  the  war  received  1 ,500,000, 
during  its  continuance  7»500,000.  The  PaJatinate  before  the  war  5,500,000, 
during  its  continuance  11,300,000.  Cologne  from  1751  to  1761,  7,300,000. 
Bavaria  till  1768,  8,700,000.  The  duke  of  Deux  Fonts  till  1772,  4,379,000. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1759  received  an  alms  of  100,000.  The  elector  of 
Mayence  could  only  secure  for  himself  500,000.  Even  the  prince  of  Waldeck 
got  50,000.  Li^ge,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau  and  Saarbruck  some  8,000,000 
among  them.  The  sums  on  the  other  hand  which  were  paid  to  Saxony  and 
Austria  were  very  large :  the  former  from  1750  to  1763  received  8,768,882  Uvres, 
and  the  latter  from  1767  to  1769, 82,663,479. 
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and  during  the  defence  of  Byng,  the  dislike  of  the  nation^  and 
Newcastle's  presumption  and  incapacity,  made  it  indispensable 
at  any  price  to  bring  into  the  ministry  able  men  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  pubhc.  Pitt  and  Legge  had  again  joined 
the  administration  in  November  1756,  and  the  former,  under  the 
modest  title  of  secretary  of  state,  managed  those  affairs  to  which 
Newcastle  was  incompetent.  The  new  ministry  was  bound  to 
the  treaty  already  concluded,  although  it  disapproved  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  was  therefore  obliged  to  procure  from  parliament  the 
moneys  promised  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  defence  of  the 
king's  German  territories.  This  indeed  Pitt  did,  but  he  gave 
a  very  weak  and  cold  support  in  parliament  to  the  ministerial 
propositions,  and  declared  his  disapprobation  in  the  cabinet  of 
setting  on  foot  an  army  composed  of  English  and  German  troops 
in  Westphalia.  His  present  course  was  completely  consistent 
with  the  views  which  he  had  always  maintained  and  defended 
respecting  the  national  debt  and  its  causes,  the  politics  of  the 
continent  and  German  princes.  For  this  reason  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  to  whom  the[command  of  the  army  destined  to  act 
in  Westphalia  was  offered,  refused  to  accept  it  as  long  as  Pitt 
was  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  the  king  so  embarrassed  the 
ministers,  that  Pitt  and  his  friends  were  again  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  office  in  April  1757-  That  Pitt  was  perfectly  right 
in  his  views  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Frederick  Augustus 
king  of  Sweden,  who  although  in  the  Austrian  war  of  succession 
he  hired  his  troops  to  both  the  belligerent  parties,  yet,  as 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  had  drawn  more  than  15,000,000  gulden 
(£1,249,699)  from  England  till  the  year  1750. 

When  Pitt  and  Legge  retired  from  the  ministry  the  king  had 
recourse  to  Fox,  who  was  in  full  possession  of  his  confidence 
and  favour ;  but  the  ministry  which  was  formed  by  him  appeared 
so  weak,  that  even  the  domineering  and  self-willed  duke  of  New- 
castle put  no  confidence  in  it,  and  refused  to  accept  of  the  place 
which  was  offered  him.  The  ministry  was  subjected  to  another 
change  as  early  as  June,  and  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in 
Germany  at  length  led  the  two  parties  to  unite.  A  ministry 
was  formed  under  the  leading  of  Pitt,  in  which  Fox  obtained  a 
place  together  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  Legge. 

The  consultations  in  Ratisbon  respecting  the  king  of  Prussia's 
invasion  of  Saxony  were  somewhat  less  tedious  than  such  de- 
liberations usually  were.    Saxony  first  applied  to  the  emperor 
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and  the  imperial  council  with  its  complaints  in  September  1756 ; 
the  emperor  and  the  council  had  exhausted  all  the  means 
{dehortatoTta^  moniiariay  excitatoria,)  which  according  to  ancient 
right  and  usage  were  entrusted  to  them  as  judges  in  cases  of 
dispute  between  princes  of  the  empire ;  and  in  October  the 
complaint  of  Saxony  against  Brandenburg  had  come  before  the 
diet  for  discussion,  and  in  three  months  the  suit  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  On  the  I7th  of  January  1757  armed  assist^ 
ance  was  granted  by  a  formal  resolution  of  the  diet,  in  order 
to  place  the  empire  in  a  situation  to  reinstate  the  elector  in  his 
dominions  and  to  render  aid  to  his  wife  who  was  attacked  in 
Bohemia.  In  order  to  enable  the  emperor  to  execute  this  de- 
cree, the  diet  granted  him  the  so-called  triple  contingent  {arma^ 
tura  ad  triplum)  and  a  tax  to  be  raised  from  the  whole  states  of 
the  empire  (called  Romer-monate),  which  would  have  amounted 
to  3,000,000  of  florins,  if  the  German  towns,  princes  and  nobles 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  such  taxes  in  full. 

It  was  melancholy  for  the  German  nation  that  it  was  obliged 
to  wait  till  Buonaparte  threatened  to  destroy  its  nationality 
before  it  freed  itself  from  the  trammels  of  a  constitution,  to  which 
a  Prussian  ambassador  showed  such  contempt,  as  to  treat  the 
notary,  whose  duty  it  was  to  communicate  to  him  the  resolution 
of  the  diet,  as  if  he  had  been  a  shoeblack.  It  is  however  cluu> 
racteristic  of  Prussian  affairs,  that  a  Prussian  captain  and  histo- 
rian  (Archenholz)  should  take  a  pride  in  relating  these  events  at 
the  very  end  of  the  century,  and  in  having  a  copper-plate  design 
representing  the  scene  inserted  in  a  calendar  intended  for  the 
people.  Moreover  this  same  Prussian  ambassador,  Herr  von 
Plotho,  had  previously  treated  the  diet  with  contempt  by  insisting 
upon  dictating  a  whole  paper  of  fifteen  sheets,  and  thereby  re-* 
ducing  the  well-tried  patience  of  the  diet  and  the  assembled 
pedants  who  composed  it  to  despair.  The  North  of  Germany 
protested  against  the  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  diet,  and 
the  rulers  of  Lippe,  Waldeck,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  Hanover  and 
Gotha  thought  it  much  more  prudent  to  accept  of  money  from 
England  for  the  troops  which  they  sent  to  reinforce  the  English 
army  in  Westphalia  than  to  pay  Romer-monate*,  and  to  furnish 

*  [The  Romer-monate  (Roman  months)  was  the  name  given  to  a  contribution 
raised  upon  all  the  states  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  journey  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite  to  Rome,  in  order  to  his  being 
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their  contingent  to  the  imperial  army  which  was  to  assemble  in 
March  1757;  they  never  condescended  to  remember  that  the 
poor  subjects  who  received  no  subsidies  must  submit  to  all  the 
hardships  thus  imposed  upon  them.  The  emperor  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  Ootha  especially,  and  threatened  to  resent  its 
disobedience  because  the  duke  had  declined  the  duties  of  a  di- 
rectorial prince'*'  in  Upper  Saxony  committed  to  him  in  the  place 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

In  this  year  also  Frederick  was  obliged  to  place  his  whole  re* 
liance  on  his  army,  and  to  seek  for  a  speedy  decision  of  his  pre- 
tensions in  the  field ;  for  he  had  Uttle  to  hope  from  his  ally, 
George  II.  Because  Frederick  was  not  able  to  send  the  speci- 
fied number  of  troops  into  Westphalia,  the  English  ministry 
made  deductions  firom  the  subsidies :  when  indeed  Prussia  was 
threatened  by  the  Russians,  an  EngUsh  fleet  was  sent  to  the 
Baltic ;  but  king  Oeoige,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  had  even  disap- 
proved of  the  occupation  of  Saxony;  Frederick  therefore  di- 
rected his  attention  to  Bohemia.  During  the  winter  the  Au- 
strians  had  collected  an  immense  force  in  this  country,  and  had 
even  brought  their  troops  firom  the  Netherlands,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  commanders  had  been  changed,  and  KoUowrat,  who 
was  wholly  unequal  to  the  task,  had  been  substituted  for  the  able 
Piccolomini.  The  chief  army  had  been  previously  commanded 
by  Brown  alone,  but  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  appeared  as  an 
evil  omen;  he  had  however  committed  so  many  faults  in  the  last 
campaign,  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  be  sacrificed  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  As  commander-in-chief  he  now  obstructed  what 
Brown  had  wisely  projected,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
prince  no  sooner  appeared  with  the  army  than  Brown's  plans 
were  relinquished  and  a  defensive  system  adopted,  which  was 
the  very  thing  which  the  king  of  Prussia  desired. 

Frederick  advanced  against  the  Austrians  in  order  to  conquer 
one  enemy  before  the  other  took  the  field  against  him,  but  they 
constantly  retreated,  and  allowed  their  magazines,  whose  value 
was  estimated  at  millions,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 

crowned  by  the  pope.  When  the  practice  was  discontinued,  the  name  was 
still  retained  and  used  to  denote  those  contributions  which  were  levied  for 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  or  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  empire. — ^Trans.] 
*  [£ach  circle  had  two  directors,  somewhat  resembling  the  president  and 
vice-president  of  an  assembly,  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  decrees  or 
ordinances  of  the  general  body  or  diet. — ^Trans.] 
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till  at  length  they  were  forced  to  risk  a  battle  in  order  to  save 
Prague.  It  was  no  good  omen  for  the  successful  issue  of  the 
engagement  fought  on  the  6th  of  May  at  Prague,  that  for  some 
days  before,  prince  Charles  and  Brown  pubUcly  carried  on  dis- 
putes  respecting  the  adoption  of  the  plans  which  they  respec* 
lively  proposed  and  the  responsibihty  which  attached  to  them, 
and  endeavoured  each  to  throw  all  this  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  other.  The  battle  of  Prague  was  bloody  and 
obstinately  contested  j  the  loss  of  the  two  armies  is  stated  at 
20,000;  12,000  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Brown 
mortally  wounded.  But  Frederick  purchased  the  victory  very 
dearly  by  the  death  of  the  brave  Sohwerin,  whose  heroic  sacri- 
fice of  his  life  determined  the  victory.  Prince  Charles  and 
40,000  Austrians  were  shut  up  in  Prague,  where  there  was  a 
great  want  of  military  stores.  The  heavy  artillery  had  been 
sent  away  from  this  fortress,  and  the  army  of  the  prince  ap« 
peared  to  be  threatened  with  the  same  fate  as  had  befallen  the 
Saxons  at  Pirna;  fortunately  however  the  whole  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  reserve  had  been  saved.  This  right  wing 
joined  the  main  division  under  Daun,  and  every  one  expected 
that  Daun  would  proceed  with  all  possible  expedition  to  deliver 
Prague.  But  however  great  the  want  and  misery  were  which 
existed  among  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Prague,  the  Au- 
strians remained  true  to  their  custom,  and  made  no  hasty  efforts  | 
six  weeks  elapsed  before  Daun  made  any  attempt  for  the  deli* 
verance  of  Prague,  or  prince  Charles  endeavoured  to  escape  from 
the  enemy.  Daun  was  a  learned  but  remarkably  cautious  com« 
mander :  he  had  gained  great  credit  by  the  improvements  which 
he  had  introduced  into  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  Au- 
strian army,  and  combined  in  his  person  all  those  qualities,  with"^ 
out  which  the  highest  merits,  though  they  may  be  profited  by  and 
paid,  wiU  never  be  advanced  above  the  lowest  offices  in  Austria* 
Daun  was  a  member  of  a  princely  house,  a  very  pious  catholic, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  the  pope.  He  was  a  near  relation  of 
the  countess  Fuchs,  the  confidential  fitiend  of  the  empress,  was 
therefore  quite  seoure  against  Lorraine  or  other  cabals,  and  was 
in  a  better  position  than  other  generals  to  appeal  from  the  or- 
ders of  the  council  of  war  immediately  to  the  empress  $  yet  he 
delayed  advancing  for  the  deUverance  of  Prague,  till  at  length 
he  received  the  most  express  commands  from  Vieniiatoriskthe 
uttermost.    On  the  ilth  of  June,  Daun  seriously  begao  hia 
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march^  and  compelled  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevem  slowly  to 
retire^  whom  Frederick  had  sent  to  oppose  him.  Frederick 
himself  now  hastened  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  force  Daun 
quickly  to  an  engagement  and  then  return  to  Prague :  he  found 
him  encamped  in  a  very  strong  position.  The  Austrian  com- 
mander had  fortified  the  heights  near  KoUin,  and  had  caused 
the  heavy  artillery  from  Olmiitz  to  be  brought  into  his  batteries: 
on  this  occasion  the  king  set  too  little  value  on  his  enemy^  and 
resolved  on  the  18th  of  June  to  storm  the  heights,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss.  This  was  the  first  battle  which  Frede- 
rick lost. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the  battle  were,  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Prague,  the  evacuation  of  Bohemia,  as  well  as  heavy 
and  almost  irreparable  losses  on  his  retreat,  which  would  have 
been  still  greater  had  not  the  phlegm  of  the  Austrian  generals 
been  his  best  allies.  Prince  Charles  did  not  venture  courage- 
ously and  perseveringly  to  assail  the  Prussian  army  which  had 
been  left  before  Prague  under  Keith,  and  Daun  exhibited  quite 
as  little  resolution  and  courage  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
The  king  himself  effected  a  masterly  retreat  into  Saxony,  but 
the  elder  of  his  two  brothers  was  less  fortunate  with  that  divi- 
sion  of  the  army  which  he  was  to  lead  into  Lusatia.  Universal 
and  loud  complaints  were  at  that  time  uttered  against  Frederick 
for  having  given  great  pain  to  his  brother  by  the  harsh  and  se- 
vere reproaches  which  he  publicly  heaped  upon  him,  which  led 
to  his  removal  firom  the  army,  broke  his  heart,  and  caused  his 
death,  which  followed  no  long  time  after ;  but  the  historians  of 
courts,  princes  and  nobles  are  accustomed  to  view  such  things 
with  very  different  eyes  from  those  with  which  they  are  contem- 
plated by  the  friends  of  mankind.  The  latter  will  perceive  that 
prince  Charles  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  same  sort  of  treatment 
in  Austria  which  had  been  experienced  by  the  brother  of,  Fre- 
derick ;  but  he  must  feel  a  double  measure  of  admiration  for  the 
king,  because  he  recognized  and  declared  the  truth,  that  his  own 
deliverance  and  that  of  his  subjects  must  wholly  depend  upon 
princes  and  common  soldiers  being  regarded  as  equal  before  the 
law  of  necessity. 

Fortunately  for  the  king,  the  Austrians  sent  merely  a  detach- 
ment against  Berlin,  and  left  to  the  French  and  the  imperial 
army  the  work  of  delivering  Saxony,  whilst  they  endeavoured 
to  recover  possession  of  Silesia;  this  fully  occupied  them  till 
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Frederick  in  winter  gained  the  battle  of  Rossbacb^  by  his  vic- 
tory secured  complete  possession  of  Saxony,  and  was  able  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  Silesia. 

The  French  under  D'Estr^s  had  marched  to  the  Rhine,  and 
were  received  with  open  arms  in  Cologne  and  the  Palatinate, 
which  they  had  purchased  with  their  gold.  This  army  was  des- 
tined for  the  occupation  of  the  Prussian  part  of  Westphalia,  and 
the  conquest  of  Hanover.  The  generals  and  officers,  who  at  that 
time  were  selected  exclusively  from  the  nobility,  continued  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  Parisian  life  in  the  camp,  and  as  we 
learn  from  the  memoirs  of  the  liberal  count  S^gur,  which  have 
appeared  in  our  own  times,  engaged  in  intrigues  and  cabals. 
No  attention  was  given  to  subordination  except  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  service,  and  sometimes  even  not  then ;  every  one  relied 
upon  his  nobility,  his  rank,  and  his  influence ;  each  sought  to 
obstruct  and  rival  the  other  and  to  diminish  the  glory  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  This  expedition  to  Germany  was  regarded 
by  the  whole  of  the  distinguished  youth  and  nobility  of  France 
as  a  mere  party  of  pleasure. 

In  D'Estr^es'  army  there  were  forty-one  lieutenant-generals, 
all  marquises  or  dukes,  and  fifty-five  brigadier-generals,  all  in 
like  manner  members  of  the  high  nobility,  besides  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  prince  of  Cond^  attended  by  an  immense  field 
equipage,  the  dukes  of  Fronsac  and  Mazarin,  and  the  count  de 
la  Marche,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  accompanied  the 
army  as  volunteers.  When  we  think  of  the  baggage  alone  by 
which  such  a  number  of  great  and  licentious  nobles  must  have 
been  followed,  and  remember  besides  that  Maillebois,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  D'Estr^es'  staff,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
any  decisive  movement  from  being  made  till  Richelieu,  who  was 
making  every  possible  exertion,  should  succeed  in  his  cabals  and 
obtain  D^Estr^es'  command,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  army 
advanced  at  so  slow  a  pace  towards  the  Weser.  The  second 
army  destined  for  Germany  had  been  foolishly  placed  under  the 
sole  and  unlimited  command  of  Pompadour's  favourite,  the  dis- 
solute and  gallant  prince  de  Rohan  Soubise,  who  was  accompa- 
nied by  officers  and  a  staflf  which  were  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  their  commander.  Richelieu  assembled  the  third  army  in 
Alsace. 

The  Prussians  retired  from  Westphalia  and  gave  up  East  Fries- 
land  ;  the  Hanoverian  troops  were  encamped  at  Bielefeld,  but 
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their  commander-in-chief  was  desponding^  slow,  and  hesitating. 
King  George  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  at  length  realized 
their  wishes ;  Pitt  had  retired  from  the  ministry  in  April,  Fox 
bad  assumed  the  helm  of  afiairs,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
relying  upon  his  friendship,  now  accepted  the  command  of  the 
army,  which  he  had  previously  declined.  In  this  army  there 
were  no  English  troops:  it  consisted  of  26,000  Hanoverians, 
6000  Brunswickers,  10,000  Prussians,  12,000  Hessians,  2000 
men  who  were  hired  from  Gotha,  and  1000  from  Buckeburg. 
This  force  was  encamped  in  a  very  strong  position  near  Biele- 
feld and  Herford.  D'Estr^es  therefore  did  not  attack  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  but:  by  the  choice  of  an  advantageous  position, 
compelled  him  to  give  up  Herford  and  to  retire. 

The  month  of  June  and  even  the  whole  of  July  elapsed  with- 
out leading  to  anything  decisive.  The  French  took  possession 
of  Hesse  and  a  part  of  Hanover,  whilst  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
tried  to  maintain  himself  at  Hameln.  Complaints  were  as  loudly 
uttered  against  him  in  London  as  against  D^Estr^es  in  Paris. 
In  June  Soubise,  who  up  till  this  time  had  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  D'Estr^es'  army,  and  wished  for  a  separate  and 
independent  command,  received  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish  through 
the  favour  of  the  court.  He  united  his  army  with  the  imperial 
forces,  but  never  thought  of  any  combined  system  of  operations. 
When  RicheUeu  advanced  at  the  end  of  July  with  the  third  army 
over  Mayence,  D^Estr6es  easily  guessed  that  the  cabals  were  ripe 
and  that  Richelieu  was  destined  for  his  successor,  he  therefore 
resolved  to  attack  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  position  at 
Hameln. 

The  disorganization  which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  the 
French,  especially  in  the  divisions  commanded  by  Richelieu  and 
Soubise,  was  unexampled.  This  may  be  best  proved  from  the 
testimony  of  an  impartial  eye-witness  who  had  some  share  in 
the  expedition.  The  same  Montmorency,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  commanded  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers  in  Riche- 
lieu's army  and  visited  all  the  courts  of  Germany  on  his  march, 
for  which  he  had  indeed  time  enough,  for  he  states  in  his  manu** 
script  letters,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  cavalry  had  occupied 
fully  seventeen  days  (from  the  9th  till  the  26th  of  August)  in 
marchingfrom  Mayence  toCassel.  He  adds,  that  they  had  learned 
in  Schwetzingen  that  D'Estr^es  had  been  deprived  of  his  com-- 
mand  by  a  cabal,  and  that  it  had  been  conferred  upon  Richelieu. 
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He  eulogises  Richelieu^  although  he  admits  that  they  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  chance  on  leaving  Mayence,  and  bad 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which  they  ought  to 
proceed*. 

Before  Richelieu's  arrival  however^  D'Estr^es  had  forced  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  a  victory  on 
the  26th  of  July  1757  at  Hastembeck,  an  hour's  distance  from 
Hameln.  The  duke  was  compelled  to  surrender  Hameln,  but 
both  generals  were  accused  of  having  fallen  into  great  mistakes  t* 
D'Estrees  accused  Maillebois,  the  chief  of  his  own  staff,  with 
having  neglected  his  duties  with  a  view  to  please  Richelieu,  in 
order  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  completely  beaten  till  Riche- 
lieu had  assumed  the  command  of  the  army.  Maillebois  him- 
self, in  a  detailed  report  of  the  battle,  admits  that  neither  stan- 
dards nor  prisoners  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  that 

*  We  have  already  ollen  referred  to  the  letters  of  this  officer  in  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  court  of  the  Palatinate,  and  we  shall  here 
quote  bis  confidential  report  of  the  case  now  before  us  (Archives  du  Roy- 
aume.  Carton  K.  16\,):  "Lerappeldu  mar^cbal  d'£str6es,  suite d'intrigues  ^e 
courbien  plus  que  d'un  dem^rite  personnel  fut  une  preuve  bien  sensible  de  la 
vicissitude  si  commune  dans  les  ev^nemens  oii  les  intrigues  de  ce  pays  \k  ont 
part.  Depuis  ce  tenu  noui  t^mea  nudns  quejamaia  le  but  de  noire  conduite  et  la 
fin  de  nos  projeti.  L'dtat  de  T Europe  dans  ce  moment,  les  entreprises  g^6- 
rales  et  particuli^res  ne  laissoient  plus  aux  gens  les  mieux  instruites  aucun 
moyen  d'entrevoir  avec  une  sorte  de  vraisemblance  nuUe  trace  de  Tavenir. 
Nous  avions  nos  ordres  jusou'ii  Mayence  et  depuis  jusqu'a  Marbourg  et  Cas- 
sel,  et  nous  fumes  reduits  a  mener  en  marchant  tons  les  jours  une  vie  d'au- 
tant  plus  ennuyeuse,  qu'incertains  de  tons  les  objets  qui  pouvoient  nous  gui- 
der,  nous  vivions  surtout  do  jour  au  jour." 

t  Without  going  further  into  military  details,  and  in  order  to  enable  our 
readers  to  compare  the  account  here  given  with  what  has  been  printed, 
we  shall  insert  what  we  have  found  on  the  subject  in  a  Pride  de  la  guerre 
d*Samiovre  aumArcMvee,  Carton  K.  156.  It  is  there  stated,  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  had  lost  the  battle,  before  it  was  begun,  by  giving  up  good  posi- 
tions and  taking  up  bad  ones  in  their  stead.  The  French,  says  this  French 
officer  himself,  had  shown  in  the  moment  of  the  attack  that  Uiey  were  defi- 
cient in  military  organization  and  strict  discipline :  "  Quant  k  la  conduite  des 
troupes  pendant  Taction  elle  n'est  pas  ^galement  louable,  et  tout  le  monde  assure 
qu'il  y  eut  infiniment  du  d^sordre.  La  principale  attaque  qui  se  passa  dans 
le  bois,  favorisa  encore  le  d^ordre,  qui  f\it  au  point,  que  nos  colonnes  tir^ent 
snr  la  brigade  d'Eu  croyant  tirer  sur  une  troupe  ennemie ;  la  brigade  se  retira 
et  abandonna  une  batterie  dont  les  ennemis  s'empar^rent."  It  is  added  that 
D'Estr^es  had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  report  that  a  corps 
of  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp,  which 
had  been  deserted ;  that  in  consequence  he  had  suspended  the  attack  at  an  un* 
favourable  moment,  by  which  time  was  allowed  to  the  enemy  to  withdraw. 
Cumberland  should  have  attacked  the  French,  and  supported  the  hereditary 
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the  conquered  party  had  lost  only  1500,  whilst  the  conquerors 
had  lost  3000  men.  He  drew  up  a  long  memoir  in  which  he 
attempted  to  justify  his  conduct*.  D'Estr^es  himself  had  at 
first  inserted  some  slight  indications  of  his  accusation  in  his 
official  report,  but  he  afterwards  expunged  the  passage;  the 
strongest  suspicions  however  are  justly  attached  to  the  conduct 
of  Maillebois  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  king,  because  the  former 
admits,  that  on  the  7th  of  July  he  had  received  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  the  latter  on  the  2nd,  in  which  he  was  secretly  informed 
of  Richelieu's  nomination  to  the  command,  which  was  not  com- 
municated to  the  marshal  till  the  31st. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  Hameln  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  French,  whilst  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  from  whom 
Frederick  had  unwillingly  withdrawn  his  troops,  marched  with 
unexampled  haste  from  Hameln  to  Yerden,  from  Verden  to 
Stade,  and  from  thence  to  Bremervorde.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage,  but  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  nobles  of  the  Hanoverian  ministry  and 
their  wise  jurists,  who  at  that  time,  as  well  as  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  a  most  cowardly  manner  (as  cunning 
pettifoggers  usually  do)  recommended  the  sacrifice  of  honour, 
their  country  and  their  fellow-citizens,  in  order  to  save  the  estates 
of  the  nobility  and  their  own  official  despotism.  The  governments 
of  our  small  German  states,  and  the  miserable  principles  by 
which  they  have  been  guided,  almost  without  exception,  on  great 
and  decisive  emergencies,  have  been  described  by  no  one  better 
than  by  the  pen  of  Frederick  the  Greatf;  and  on  this  occasion, 

*  Archives  du  Royaume,  CartoD  K.  151.  The  memoir  begins  as  follows : 
"Si  je  prouve  que  j'ai  une  part  aux  succes  du  mar^chal  d'Estr^es,  cesera  pour 
faire  voir  que  je  n'ai  pas  pu  avoir  rintention  de  les  att^nuer.  Si  je  me  plains 
que  M.  le  mar^chal  n'a  pas  fait  tomber,  comme  je  crois  qu'il  devoit,  les  bruits 
injurieux  que  Ton  a  fait  courir  sur  mon  compte,  je  protesterai  en  mSroe  terns 
que  je  ne  pense  pas,  qu'au  moins  depuis  son  retour  de  Tarm^e,  il  les  ait  acci^- 
dit6s  autrement  que  par  son  silence." 

t  CBuvres  Posthumes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  132,  133 :  "  On  avoit  tout  k  craindre 
pour  Tarm^  du  due  de  Cumberland,  moins  command^e  par  ce  prince  que  par 
un  tas  de  jurisconsultes,  qui  n'avoient  jamais  vu  de  camp,  ni  lu  de  livre  qui 
traitoit  de  Tart  miiitaire,  mais  se  croyoient  6gaux  aux  Marlboroughs  et  aux 

Eugenes Le  roi  de  Prusse  envoya  M.  de  Schmettau  k  Hannovre.    Ce  g6- 

n6ral  fit  k  oes  magistrats  presomptueux  et  ignorans  les  representations  les  plus 

^nergiques mais  le  tout  en  vain,  s'il  leur  avoit  parl6  Arabe  ils  Tauroient 

tout  autant  compris.  Ces  ministres,  dont  Tesprit  ^toit  resserr^  dans  une 
sphere  ^troite,  ne  savoient  pas  assez  de  diatectique  pour  suivre  un  raisonne- 
ment  miiitaire,  leur  peu  de  lumi^re  les  rendoit  m6fians,  et  la  crainte  d'etre 
tromp6  dans  une  matidre  qui  leur  ^toit  inconnue,  augmentoit  Topinifttret^ 
naturelle  avec  iaquelle  ils  soutenoient  lenrs  opinions." 
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as  well  as  in  1803^  we  are  furnished  ^vith  authentic  and  docu- 
mentary proofs  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  rulers^  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  advice  which  was  given  by  the  jurists  and  the 
members  of  their  fraternity. 

Marshal  de  Richelieu,  under  whose  administration  Hanover 
was  afterwards  so  cruelly  plundered,  had  scarcely  joined  the 
army,  when,  on  the  8th  of  August,  Herr  von  Hardenberg  went 
to  his  camp  at  Miinden,  and  by  a  capitulation  surrendered  the 
whole  country  into  his  hands.  What  could  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland now  do,  when  the  Hanoverian  ministry  had  thrown  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  his  enemy, — ^when  Brunswick,  Wolfenbiittel, 
Luneburg  and  Zelle  were  occupied  by  the  French, — when  all  the 
smaller  members  of  the  allies  protested  that  they  were  the  best 
friends  of  France?  As  the  \Yar  approached  the  frontiers  of 
Oldenburg,  the  Danish  governor  of  the  province,  the  pietistic 
coimt  Lynar,  without  being  asked,  thought  it  his  duty  under 
these  circumstances  to  endeavour  to  mediate  between  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  that  of  Richelieu.  He  persuaded 
the  Danish  minister  Bernstorf  to  agree  to  a  convention  under 
Danish  mediation ;  but  when  the  convention  of  Kloster  Zeven 
was  concluded  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment were  made  known,  every  one  was  astonished  that  the  learned 
count  Lynar,  well  known  by  his  writings  and  versed  in  political 
negotiations,  could  have  drawn  up  or  concurred  in  such  an  absurd 
convention. 

In  his  sketch  of  the  convention  count  Lynar  had  forgotten 
the  most  essential  points.  The  agreement  referred  to  the  case 
of  Hanover  only,  because  the  army  belonged  to  the  English,  who 
paid  it;  whereas  nothing  further  was  needed  than  a  military 
convention,  which  the  commanders-in-chief  would  have  been 
competent  to  make ;  but  questions  of  general  politics  were  in- 
volved which  required  the  agreement  or  confirmation  of  their 
respective  courts,  and  yet  nothing  was  concluded  respecting  the 
treatment  of  Hanover,  whose  inhabitants  were  spoiled  by  Riche- 
lieu and  those  who  accompanied  him.  The  chief  conditions  of 
the  truce  which  was  agreed  upon  were,  that  the  Brunswickers, 
Hessians,  and  the  troops  of  Gotha  and  Lippe-Biickeburg  should 
be  at  liberty  to  return  home,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  prisoners 
of  war,  whOst  the  Hanoverians  were  to  remain  under  arms  in 
and  around  Stade  and  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Elbe.  King 
6eorge>  displeased  with  his  son,  recalled  him  from  his  command. 
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Pitt^  who  since  July  had  been  again  at  the  head  of  afiairs^  was 
now  for  ever  relieved  from  the  duke ;  he  also  disapproved  of  the 
convention^  and  with  good  reason  maintained  that  the  Hanoverian 
army,  as  English,  notwithstanding  the  agreement,  might  at  any 
moment  recommence  the  war. 

Pitt's  plans  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  North  America  demanded 
a  close  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  this  led  to  a  com- 
plete agreement  between  him  and  the  king,  Fox  and  Newcastle ; 
long  disputes  however  were  carried  on  and  multitudes  of  papers 
exchanged  respecting  the  convention  of  Kloster  Zeven,  but  long 
before  the  battle  of  Rossbach  it  had  been  disallowed  both  in 
Paris  and  London.  In  Paris  great  indignation  was  felt  against 
the  duke  de  Richelieu  because  he  had  not  reduced  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  to  extremities)  or  at  least  rendered  it  impossible 
for  his  army  again  to  take  the  field,  but  especially  because  he 
suffered  him  to  remain  in  the  territory  of  Lauenburg,  and  to 
threaten  the  rear  of  his  own  army.  Richelieu  moreover  was  lam-> 
pooned  in  France,  because  he  neither  marched  to  Magdeburg, 
nor  in  any  way  supported  Soubise  and  the  imperial  army,  but 
lived  riotously  in  Hanover,  scandalously  oppressed  the  country^ 
exhausted  its  resources,  and  suffered  his  dependents  and  followers 
to  harass  and  spoil  its  inhabitants. 

We  will  not  deny,  that  such  a  dissolute  spendthrift  as  RicheUeu^ 
who  was  a  man  devoid  of  all  moral  principles,  without  a  sense  of 
sin  or  shame  before  God  or  man,  may  have  received  money  from 
the  king  of  Prussia  also,  as  it  was  generally  alleged  he  did ;  but 
he  had  other  reasons  besides  for  sparing  Frederick.  He  was 
far  from  approving  of  the  politics  of  Pompadour^  and  placed  con- 
fidence in  his  influence  with  the  king,  for  whom  he  as  well  as 
Pompadour  procured  many  agreeable  female  acquaintances,  and 
he  therefore  hoped  to  gain  his  political  favour  also.  Frederick^ 
who  formed  a  perfectly  correct  estimate  of  the  marshal^  sent 
colonel Balby  to  the  avaricious  marshal  in  Hanover,  and  furnished 
him  with  the  most  flattering  letters  and  a  carte  blanche^  which 
he  employed  to  very  good  purpose. 

The  French  minister  (Bemis),  it  is  true,  had  confirmed  the 
convention  of  Kloster  Zeven,  notwithstanding  its  absurdity ;  but 
he  had  given  orders  to  insist  upon  its  punctual  fulfilment ;  the 
marshal  however  received  English  money,  and  not  only  allowed 
the  troops  to  remain  together  on  the  Elbe,  but  even  to  be  scat- 
tered about  in  widely  extended  quarters.    Richelieu^s  example 
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duriag  the  winter,  which  he  spent  in  Hanover,  was  faithfully 
followed  by  his  generals,  officers  and  privates ;  all  discipline  was 
completely  relaxed.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  course  of 
conduct  which  was  pursued  in  the  winter  of  1757  and  1758,  by 
reading  the  opinion  which  was  entertained  by  the  chief  of  the 
general  staff  concerning  the  discipline  of  the  army  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Hastembeck*^.  In  October  a  hint  was  given  from 
England  to  the  Hanoverian  ministry,  which  had  signed  the  con- 
vention, that  they  on  their  part  should  relinquish  the  agreement 
as  one  violated  by  the  French,  because  the  king  of  England, 
who  had  never  ratified  the  compact,  was  desirous  of  again  em« 
ploying  the  army  on  the  Elbe  as  an  English  force.  With  this 
view  the  English  ministry,  in  order  to  show  their  confidence^ 
requested  the  king  of  Prussia  to  furnish  a  commander,  and  Herr 
von  Schulenburg  was  sent  to  him  from  Hanover  with  the  same 
intention:  Frederick  consequently  named  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  then  governor  of  Magdeburg. 

Mauvillon  states  that  Schulenburg  came  to  Frederick  on  the 
28th  of  October ;  but  we  see  from  the  manuscript  reports  now 
lying  before  us,  written  by  a  man  who  immediately  put  to  paper 
what  prince  Ferdinand  himself  communicated  to  him,  that  this 
nomination  had  been  decided  on  long  before  the  battle  of  Ross-* 
bacht* 

*  Maillebois  himself,  in  the  letter  concerning  the  battle  of  Hastembeck, 
which,  as  he  says,  he  wrote  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sent  away  at  6 
in  the  evening,  complains  bitterly  of  the  disorganization  of  the  army  (Archi 
da  Roy.  de  France,  Carton  K.  152.).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  his  letter  was 
an  official  and  secret  report  from  the  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  minister,  which  he 
concludes  as  follows: — 1.  "Que  nos  troupes  commettent  toutes  les  horreurs 
possibles,  pillent  les  ^glises  et  vont  mieux  &  maraude  qu'aux  coups  de  fusils* 
2.  Que  c'est  k  Tartillerie  qu'on  doit  principalement  le  succ^s  de  la  bataille 
d'Hastembeck." 

t  In  the  papers  of  the  count  de  Boisgelin  upon  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
his  own  negotiations  with  prince  Ferdinand,  we  found  some  louse  sheets  re- 
ferring to  this  very  point  (Archives  du  Royaurae  de  France,  Carton  K.  155.). 
It  is  there  expressly  stated,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  breach  of 
the  convention  of  Kloster  Zeven  was  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Rossbach.  Eight 
days  before  this  battle  the  king  sent  for  the  prince  and  said  to  him,  that  he 
knew  certainly  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  resigned  his  command,  "  et  le 
roi  d'Angleterre  m'ecrit  de  choisir  un  g^n^ral  qui  puisse  commander  son  arm^e 
et  qu'il  y  enverra  un  corps  considerable  d'Anglois.  J'ai  jet^  les  veux  sur  vouSi 
Le  due  Ferdinand,  apr^s  lui  avoir  exprim^  combien  il  ^toit  flatte  du  choix  que 
le  roi  faisoit  de  lui,  supplia  de  lui  donner  du  terns  avant  de  s'y  decider.  Le 
roi  dit  qu'il  ne  pourroit  lui  donner  que  jusqu'au  lenderaain."  The  prince  de- 
clined ;  but  the  king  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the  office  by  the  most 
earnest  representations,  and  by  the  promise  of  every  possible  support.  Im* 
mediately  afterwards  the  battle  of  Rossbach  was  fought. 
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The  tone  in  which  the  attorney-general  of  the  empire  insisted 
in  writing  upon  the  declaration  of  outlawry  against  Frederick  is 
worthy  of  remark^  as  an  evidence  of  the  gross  manners  and  bad 
education  of  the  German  jurists  and  publicists  of  that  age. 
Frederick,  it  is  true,  defeated  the  design  of  this  declaration  of 
outlawry  by  means  of  a  juristical  plea(the  so-called  itio  inpartes*); 
but  notwithstanding  an  imperial  army  for  the  execution  of  the 
decree  was  set  on  foot,  whose  commander  and  soldiers  however 
did  little  honour  to  the  empire.  The  prince  of  Hildburghausen, 
on  whom  the  command  was  conferred,  was  indeed  an  Austrian 
general,  but  one  whose  name  was  known  in  the  army-list  only. 
The  infantry  consisted  of  a  motley  crowd  of  ten  men  furnished  by 
this  prelate  and  ten  by  that,  and  of  twelve  sent  by  this  imperial 
count  and  twelve  by  that.  Maria  Theresa  was  obliged  to  supply 
this  army  with  some  Austrian  cavalry,  because  the  empire,  which 
had  always  shown  itself  the  enemy  of  all  rapid  movements,  had 
never  made  preparations  or  organized  measures  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  cavalry  of  any  description.  The  whole  year  was  spent 
in  writing  and  adjusting ;  and  when  the  ill-appointed  and  ill- 
organized  mass  was  at  length  in  motion,  the  army  was  joined  by 
Soubise  at  the  head  of  a  French  corps,  whose  discipline  was 
whoUy  relaxed ;  and  marshal  de  Richelieu,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
sent  the  duke  de  BrogUo  with  7000  men  from  Halberstadt  to 
Miilhausen,  which  he  reached  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 

Frederick  would  have  prevented  the  junction  of  the  duke  de 
Broglio's  division  with  those  under  Hildburghausen  and  Sou- 
bise, had  he  not  been  obliged  at  this  time  to  deliver  his  own 
capital  from  the  possession  of  his  enemies.  Haddick  had  ad- 
vanced through  Lusatia  to  Berlin,  and  was  there  raising  contri- 
butions ;  wherefore  Frederick  sent  Maurice  of  Dessau  into  the 
Mark  and  gave  up  Gotha,  to  be  able  in  case  of  necessity  to  sup- 
port him  from  Naumburg.  Haddick  was  no  sooner  driven  out  of 
the  Mark,  than  Frederick,  with  25,000  men,  sought  out  the  com- 
bined Franco-German  army  on  the  Saale  near  Merseburg,  which 
was  double  his  own  in  number. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  Frederick  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  enemy,  and  designed  to  attack  Broglio's  camp, 

*  [There  were  some  peculiar  cases  which  were  not  decided  by  the  majority 
of  votes  in  the  general  diet  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  imperial  courts,  but  by  the 
several  states  individually ;  and  the  latter  form  was  designated  by  the  phrase 
"  itio  in  partes." — ^Trans.] 
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but  retired  when  he  found  his  position  too  strong.  His  enemies 
regarded  this  as  a  symptom  of  fear^  became  presumptuous^  and 
in  consequence  suffered  the  defeat  near  the  village  of  Rossbach 
on  the  5th  of  November^  which  is  so  renowned  on  account  of 
the  panic  that  so  suddenly  pervaded  the  whole  French  army^ 
and  which  has  been  most  unjustly  taken  advantage  of  in  Geiv 
many  to  boast  at  the  expense  of  the  French.  The  French  and 
imperial  army  relinquished  an  admirable  position  in  order  to 
attack  the  king,  and  were  so  confident  of  the  result  that  they 
neglected  all  ordinary  measiures  of  prudence,  even  to  make  a  re- 
connoissance  of  the  enemy,  and  according  to  their  own  testimony 
were  most  unexpectedly  attacked  whilst  they  themselves  were 
preparing  to  attack*.  Frederick  conquered  at  Uossbach  without 
making  an  effort :  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  hostile  army  are 
without  example,  although  one  wing  alone  of  the  Prussians 
was  engaged.  The  whole  combined  army  was  routed  and  their 
artillery  and  baggage  taken.  The  prince  of  Hildburghausen  first 
collected  the  fragments  of  his  forces  in  Franconia,  and  Soubise 
of  liis,  in  Cassel :  Frederick  lefl  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  the 
head  of  the  English  army,  again  called  into  operation,  to  profit 
by  the  victory  of  Rossbach  in  Hanover,  whilst  he  himself  has- 
tened with  all  possible  speed  into  Silesia. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevem,  whom  Frederick  had  left  in 
Silesia  to  oppose  a  superior  Austrian  force,  had  neither  the 
abilities  nor  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  empresses  army ;  especially  since  the  fall  of  Winterfeld  at 
GK>rUtz,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  king,  and  whom  he 
had  expressly  lefl  behind  in  Silesia,  because  he  placed  greater 
confidence  in  him  than  in  the  duke.  The  affidrs  of  Moys  and 
Gorlitz,  both  of  which  were  unfavourable  to  the  Prussians,  might 
be  rather  called  skirmishes  than  battles ;  but  although  Daun  and 
prince  Charles  were  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  was  triple  that 
commanded  by  the  duke,  yet  the  latter  maintained  himself  in  an 
admirable  position,  and  protected  Breslau  for  nearly  seven  weeks. 

*  Among  the  papers  of  the  French  archives.  Carton  K.  156,  which  contain 
moat  important  materials  for  the  history  of  the  seven  years'  war,  there  is  a 
full  report  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  battle  of  Rossbach.  This 
report  agrees  so  completely  with  Mauvillon,  in  his  life  of  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, that  we  shall  quote  one  passage  which  is  very  characteristic :  "  Les 
g^n^raux  furent  battus  pour  n'avoir  pas  ^lair^  leur  eunemi  et  pour  avoir  ^t^ 
surpris  par  son  attaque  impr^vue,  on  aura  de  la  peine  &  le  croire  au  moment 
01^  Ub  alloient  les  combattre  eux-m^mes." 
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By  a  rapid  march  from  the  battle*field  of  Rossbach  to  Silesia, 
Frederick  hoped  to  relieve  Schweidnitz  and  Breslau,  and  to  bo 
able  to  employ  the  army  under  Bevern  for  that  purpose ;  but 
in  these  three  expectations  he  found  himself  cruelly  disappointed* 
Schweidnitz  hud  ingloriously  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember j-— on  the  very  day  therefore  on  which  Frederick  com- 
menced his  march  from  Leipzig  to  Silesia ;  and  prince  Charles 
resolved  to  attack  Bevern  in  his  camp  between  Lissa  and  Bres- 
lau.  This  attack  was  actually  made  on  the  22nd  of  November; 
and  when  Frederick  reached  Gorlitz,  the  duke  had  been  drmn 
from  all  his  positions  and  obliged  to  cross  the  Oder. 

The  loss  which  the  Prussians  suffisred  was  insignificant ;  but 
their  atar  teemed  to  be  set  in  Silesia.  Breslau  capitulated ;  the 
garrison  was  shamefully  routed,  as  that  of  Schweidnitz  had 
previously  been,  or  wholly  relinquishing  the  cause  of  Prussia, 
entered  into  the  Austrian  service  :  Bevern  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  prifloner,  because  he  was  afraid  to  meet  the  indignation  of 
the  king.  Frederick  did  not  however  long  cherish  his  anger 
against  the  duke ;  but  when  Maria  Theresa  in  the  following 
year  set  him  at  liberty  as  her  relation,  he  named  him  governor 
of  Stettin.  The  Austrians  at  that  time  thought  themselves  so 
sure  of  the  possession  of  Silesia,  that  they  caused  homage  to  be 
rendered  to  the  empress  in  all  the  towns ;  and  Frederick  per- 
ceived that  this  province,  and  along  with  it  his  own  glory  and 
the  charm  of  his  name,  were  only  to  be  saved  by  a  decisive  vie* 
tory.  For  this  reason  alone,  he  no  sooner  came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  enemy  than  he  was  compelled  to  venture  an 
engagement,  which,  according  to  Daunts  opinion,  it  would  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  Austrians  to  have  avoided :  prince  Charles 
however  entertained  a  different  view,  and  his  rank  gave  him  a 
preponderance  in  the  council. 

The  Austrian  forces  lay  secure  from  all  assault  in  Bevem'a 
camp  before  Breslau ;  but  they  left  the  camp  and  crossed  the 
water  of  Schweidnitz,  where  they  fell  in  with  Frederick's  army. 
The  king  had  sent  general  Ziethen  to  the  remains  of  the  army 
which  had  been  commanded  by  Bevern,  and  he  had  been  fortu* 
nate  enough  to  lead  them  back  across  the  Oder  and  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  troops  under  Frederick.  On  the  5th  of  De- 
cember the  two  armies  came  to  a  decisive  engagement  between 
Leuthen  and  Lissa,  which  received  its  name  from  the  former 
village.    The  Austrians  were  completely  beaten,  and  lost  in  the 
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following  days  an  immense  number  of  prisoners.  According  to 
custom,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  they  had  placed  the  Wirtemberg 
and  Bavarian  mercenaries  in  the  van ;  and  these  gave  the  first 
symptoms  of  flight,  because  they  were  indisposed  to  fight  against 
Frederick.  Daun  and  prince  Charles  retreated  into  Bohemia, 
and  left  20,000  men  in  Breslau ;  Frederick  therefore  pushed  the 
siege  of  this  city  with  the  greatest  energy,  because  he  foresaw 
the  impression  which  the  capture  of  so  large  a  garrison  would 
make  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  siege  was  com- 
menced on  the  10th,  and  on  the  20th  the  ciqpitulation  was  signed, 
the  city  occupied,  and  the  whole  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Frederick's  calculations  were  well-founded,  and  the  impression 
made  on  the  whole  of  Europe  by  what  he  accomplished  in  the 
concluding  months  of  the  year  1757  was  the  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  their 
surprising  success.  The  Swedes  and  Mecklenburgers  also  had 
now  reason  to  repent  of  their  precipitate  adherence  to  the  al- 
liance against  Frederick,  and  the  undertaking  of  Russia  in  this 
year  against  Prussia  proper  had  only  been  dreadful  to  the  poor 
coimtry.  Sibilsky,  the  commander  of  the  Saxons,  who  were 
united  with  the  Russian  army,  was  so  indignant  at  the  cruelties 
and  devastations  committed  by  the  Russians,  that  he  appealed 
to  the  empress  against  Apraxin,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  un- 
willingly relinquished  his  command*.  The  Russians  had  long 
delayed  commencing  operations  from  want  of  money,  and  it  was 
only  when  Austria  allowed  some  portion  of  the  stream  of  French 
subsidies  to  flow  in  that  channel,  that  their  army  under  Apraxin 
and  Fermor  took  the  field  against  Prussia.  This  force  was  so 
numerous,  that  great  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  aged  field- 
marshal  Lehwald  for  having  met  them  in  the  open  field  and  of- 
fered them  battle.  Lehwald  had  only  30,000  men  when  he  at- 
tacked the  Russians  in  their  camp  near  Grossjagerndorf,  on 
the  30th  of  August,  and  was  beaten  as  had  been  foreseen.  The 
Russians  might  now  have  taken  possession  of  Prussia  and  have 
crossed  the  Oder,  whereas  they  not  only  withdrew,  but  Apraxin 
retired  with  such  precipitation,  and  made  such  efibrts  to  reach 
the  Russian  frontiers,  that  his  retreat  had  all  the  appearance  of 
a  disgraceful  flight. 

The  singular  conduct  of  the  Russian  general  on  this  occasion 

*  See  Helden,  Staats  und  Lebensgeschichte  Friedrichs  II.,  Konigs  von 
Preusscn.    Tabingen,  1760,  im  4tcn  Theil,  Seite  409—426. 
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was  connected  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  courts  because  in 
Russia,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  whole  of  the  national  concerns 
was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  persons  and  circumstances  of 
the  rulers.  At  this  time  the  empress  Elizabeth  no  longer  inter- 
ested herself  about  public  affairs,  and  her  successor  was  so  indig- 
nant at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  so  openly  and  foolishly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Prussia,  that  Bestuscheff  began  to  weave 
intrigues  against  him,  in  which  even  the  wife  of  the  grand*duke 
offered  her  aid.  Catharine  had  previously  offended  the  empress 
by  her  intimacy  with  the  Pole,  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  who  had 
come  with  the  English  ambassador  to  Petersburg,  and  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Bestuscheff  no  sooner  perceived 
that  his  plans  might  be  promoted  by  Catharine^s  assistance,  than 
he  induced  Briihl  to  send  the  former  favourite  of  the  grand- 
duchess  in  the  character  of  a  charg^  d'affaires  back  to  Petersburg, 
and  the  grand-duke  was  to  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  cabals  of  the 
minister  and  his  own  wife.  Moreover  Peter  by  his  conduct 
furnished  his  wife  with  some  excuse  for  the  course  which  she 
pursued,  because  he  had  forsaken  her  and  lived  with  Woronzow 
as  if  she  were  his  wife. 

We  leave  it  undetermined  whether  Catharine  was  fully  in- 
formed of  Bestuschefi^s  plans,  or  whether  he  only  foresaw  that 
her  concurrence  was  necessarily  certain ;  but  so  much  is  clear, 
that  when  the  illness  of  the  empress  assumed  a  dangerous  ap- 
pearance, he  intended  on  her  death  to  exclude  the  grand-duke 
from  the  succession,  to  raise  the  eldest  of  the  yoimg  princes  to 
the  dignity  of  emperor,  and  to  place  the  administration  of  the 
empire  in  the  hands  of  his  mother.  The  army  which  had  been 
sent  to  Prussia  was  necessary  for  the  due  execution  of  these 
plans,  and  Apraxin  and  major-general  Weymam  had  been  gained 
over  to  the  conspiracy ;  hence  arose  the  long  hesitation  and  de- 
lay about  marching  to  Prussia;  and  detentions  or  expedition 
on  the  march,  according  to  the  varying  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able news  of  the  empress's  health.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Grossjagerndorf,  Apraxin  had  received  intelligence  that  the  em- 
press's life  was  in  danger,  and  hence  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments on  his  return  into  Russia,  as  well  as  bis  alarm  and  terror 
when  he  learned  that  the  empress  was  recovered,  and  that  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  justify  his  arbitrary  conduct. 

Bestuscheff  was  now  caught  in  his  own  snare;  France  and 
Austria  united  to  trace  out  and  disclose  to  the  empress  what 
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they  called  the  English  cabals,  and  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  Poniatowskj.  The  sickly  Elizabeth  lived  so  completely 
within  her  palace,  that  she  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  what 
was  passing  without,  or  with  the  place  in  which  her  army  was. 
Sibilsky^s  accusations  or  complaints  had  never  reached  her ;  and 
the  grand-duke  Peter  was  too  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  to 
know  what  course  to  pursue,  till  Wolkoff  and  Woronzoff  aided 
him  by  their  advice.  Wolkoff  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
cunning  men  in  the  empire ;  he  had  been  long  in  the  confidence 
of  BestuschefT,  but  now  betrayed  him  in  consequence  of  mutual 
misunderstandings  and  disputes ;  and  the  vice-chancellor  Wo- 
ronzoff informed  the  grand-duke  of  the  plans  which  were  being 
forged  against  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1758,  the  empress,  as  soon 
as  she  had  recovered,  was  informed  by  the  grand-duke  of  the 
scandalous  combination  of  ambitious  men  which  had  been  formed 
for  his  destruction,  and  for  paralysing  or  defeating  the  operations 
of  the  Russian  army.  Bestuscheff  was  immediately  arrested  and 
banished;  Apraxin  called  to  account  for  his  conduct;  but  he 
escaped  the  punishment  which  awaited  him  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  August  1758  ;  Weymam  was  dismissed;  and  Ca- 
tharine was  not  suffered  for  months  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  the  empress.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  with  respect  to 
Bestuscheff's  guilt,  because  there  was  found  among  his  papers  a 
copy  of  the  deed  of  renunciation  which  he  wished  to  compel 
Peter  to  subscribe,  and  even  of  the  order  drawn  up  in  the  name 
of  the  empress,  not  only  without  but  contrary  to  her  will,  in 
which  Apraxin  was  commanded  to  retreat.  As  he  was  after- 
wards recalled  from  banishment  by  Catharine,  and  as  much  as 
possible  indemnified  for  his  sufferings,  it  is  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable that  she  was  privy  to  a  plan,  which  if  it  had  been  carried 
into  execution  would  have  spared  her  the  commission  of  some 
of  those  dreadful  crimes  of  which  she  was  afterwards  guilty. 
Her  connexion  with  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  whom  she  after- 
wards made  king  of  Poland,  and  suffered  to  be  treated  in  the 
most  contemptible  manner  by  her  ill-mannered  ambassador  du- 
ring the  whole  of  his  reign,  led  to  a  scene  in  the  following  year 
(1758)  which  necessarily  caused  a  complete  separation  from  her 
husband.  Stanislaus,  although  he  was  now  Saxon  ambassador, 
was  obliged  immediately  to  leave  the  country;  and  the  em- 
press was  so  enraged,  that  she  was  about  to  send  Catharine  to  a 
convent. 
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Before  Bestuscheff  was  overthrown  (for  he  was  not  arrested  till 
February)  the  Russian  army  had  again  marched  into  Prussia^ 
and  under  Fermor  taken  possession  of  Konigsberg  on  the  %2nd 
of  January.  The  occupation  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  Memel 
to  the  Oder  was  rendered  easy  by  the  removal  of  the  Prussian 
forceSf  which  had  been  marched  against  the  Swedes  in  Pome- 
rania. 

The  oligarchs  who  governed  Sweden,  or  the  majority  of  the 
council  of  the  kingdom^  had  now  renounced  all  feelings  of  pro- 
priety or  shame.  They  had  still  further  diminished  the  very 
small  degree  of  public  distinction  which  the  king  had  previously 
been  suffered  to  enjoy ;  and  in  order  to  recommend  their  domi- 
nion to  the  citizens  and  peasants  as  the  most  christian  and  true 
Lutheran  orthodox  rule^  they  had  prescribed  and  published 
ordinances  respecting  the  prayers  of  the  churchi  catechising  and 
preaching,  by  which  they  were  desirous  of  effecting  the  per- 
formance of  these  exercises  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  kingly  power,  and  to  tend  to  the  establishment  and  con- 
firmation of  their  own.  These  ruling  nobles^  who  were  pur- 
chased by  foreign  money,  had  even  the  shamelessness  publicly 
to  say,  that  whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained  of  the  war, 
the  French  subsidies  were  indispensable  to  the  kingdom  (that  is, 
to  the  nobles  and  their  families).  Notwithstanding  the  formal 
protest  of  the  king,  war  was  therefore  resolved  upon,  and  oom- 
menced  in  the  autumn  of  1757*  The  soldiers  and  officers  bow- 
ever  entertained  very  different  views  from  those  of  the  nobles  of 
the  council  and  the  generals ;  and  although  the  army  was  nu- 
merous on  paper,  it  proved  very  small  in  the  field ;  and  as  the 
oligarchs  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  French  subsidies  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  the  troops  were  neither  provided  with 
pay,  provisions,  nor  materials  of  war:  military  discipline  was 
wholly  unthought  of.  The  ofiicers  were  composed  of  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  this  character  were  both  necessary  and 
dreadful  to  the  government ;  and  as  neither  general  nor  officers 
had  any  punishment  to  fear,  their  efforts  were  very  small,  and 
the  whole  share  which  the  Swedes  took  in  the  war,  with  some 
very  small  exceptions,  was  confined  to  Pomerania.  The  chief 
command  of  the  Swedish  army  was  conferred  upon  the  aged 
grand-marshal  Ungern- Sternberg,  who  without  circumlocution 
wrote  to  Richelieu  in  Hanover  in  November  1757^  that  all  the 
French  subsidies  were  consumed  in  Sweden,  and  that  he  and  his 
army  were  suffering  from  all  sorts  of  want.     He  adds,  that  his 
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government  had  directed  him  to  rely  upon  such  contributions  as 
he  could  raise  in  Prussia  alone,  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  his 
troops.  Sternberg  was  recalled  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  year 
and  Rosen  appointed  to  succeed  him,  but  he  would  not  retain 
the  command.  Hamilton,  who  commanded  in  the  following 
year  (1758),  was  brought  before  a  court-martial  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  Hamilton  easily  justified  himself:  his  successor,  a 
Herr  von  Lantinghausen  (1759-60),  boasts  of  two  victories,  at 
Anklam  and  Pasewalk,  both  of  which  appear  to  us  too  insignifi* 
cant  to  call  for  any  notice. 


§IV. 

WAR  IN  GERMANY  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  II. 

The  year  1758  opened  under  very  favourable  auspices  for  Fre- 
derick  II.,  whom  both  friends  and  foes  now  agreed  in  regarding 
as  the  hero  of  the  age,  and  as  one  who  would  easily  defeat  the 
alliance  which  women,  priests  and  parasites  had  formed  against 
him.  As  to  the  French,  Frederick,  as  well  as  his  brother  Henry 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  education,  tone  and  converse,  be* 
longed  in  reality  more  to  them  than  to  the  Germans.  Marmon- 
tel,  speaking  of  the  admiration  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  felt 
and  expressed  for  the  Parisian  tone,  manners  and  mode  of  life, 
gives  the  same  account  as  is  given  by  the  duke  himself  in  his 
own  manuscript.  These  distinguished  men  openly  and  plainly 
acknowledged,  what  must  have  been  very  flattering  to  the  French, 
that  their  bodies  only  were  supported  in  Germany  at  German 
cost,  whilst  their  minds  and  their  pleasures  belonged  to  the  good 
society  of  Paris. 

In  order  to  rouse  and  interest  his  church-going  countrymen, 
Pitt  at  this  time  announced  in  parliament  and  through  the  news- 
papers, that  Frederick  IL  was  the  hero  of  ProtestantUm ;  and 
confident  of  the  support  of  parliament,  he  concluded  the  first 
subsidy-treaty  with  him  (April  11,  1758)  without  first  asking 
the  consent  of  the  two  houses.  This  treaty  was  not  onlyimme* 
diately  confirmed  by  parliament,  but  in  December  renewed  for 
the  year  1759,  in  November  1759  for  1760,  and  in  December 
1760  for  the  year  1761*.     It  was  agreed  that  neither  party 

*  8ee  Weack,  vol.  ill.  p.  163. 
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should  conclude  a  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other ; 
that  Frederick  should  receive  4,000,000  dollars  yearly  as  a  sub- 
sidy ;  that  the  allied  army  under  prince  Ferdinand,  which  Riche- 
lieu had  driven  out  of  Hanover,  should  receive  pay  from  En- 
gland, and  be  reinforced  by  a  considerable  number  of  English 
troops. 

Frederick  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  himself  against 
the  superior  forces  of  his  numerous  enemies,  except  by  having 
recourse  to  desperate  measures.  The  first  of  such  means  to 
which  he  resorted  was  debasing  the  currency,  and  issuing  a 
strict  command  that  this  base  money  should  be  received  in  all 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  whilst  it  was  refused  by  his  own 
treasury.  From  the  four  millions  of  good  coin  which  he  received 
from  England  he  minted  ten  millions  of  debased  currency ;  and 
the  Jew  Ephraim,  to  whom  he  farmed  out  the  Saxon  mint,  fol- 
lowed the  same  course  in  Saxony.  Leipzig  was  treated  with 
great  severity:  in  1756  the  town  had  already  paid  500,000  dol- 
lars; in  May  1757  it  was  obliged  to  raise  900,000  more.  The 
body  of  Saxon  nobles  paid  600,000,  and  the  demands  and  con- 
tributions were  endless :  the  sons  of  the  peasantry  and  Saxon 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the  ranks  against  their  own 
country  and  their  own  princes ;  and  when  any  of  these  unfortu- 
nate men  saved  themselves  by  flight,  their  parents  or  relatives 
were  visited  with  the  heaviest  penalties,  and  were  made  respon- 
sible for  the  sins  of  others.  The  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg 
were  treated  no  better.  They  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  thousand 
compulsory  recruits  yearly,  and  during  the  war  Prussia  drew 
above  17^000,000  of  dollars  from  this  small  province.  In  ex- 
tenuation or  excuse  it  must  be  said,  that  Frederick's  enemies 
behaved  still  worse  in  Germany :  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
princes  who  received  money  which  caused  the  ruin  of  their 
German  subjects,  nay,  even  of  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  their  subjects,  in  property  and  life  ? 

The  Russians  first  plundered  in  Prussia,  then  in  the  Mark 
(where  Haddick  had  preserved  the  strictest  discipline),  and  con- 
ducted themselves  like  hordes  of  barbarians.  The  Thuringians 
and  Saxons  experienced  no  better  treatment  from  the  French 
under  Soubise,  who  were  their  allies  and  came  to  lend  them  aid. 
The  very  relation  of  their  misdeeds  would  be  horrible  and  loath- 
some, for  they  practised  cruelties  which  could  only  find  their 
parallel  in  the  outrages  of  the  wildest  predatory  tribes.    The 
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Saxons  wished  for  the  return  of  their  enemies,  the  Prussians^ 
who  were  held  in  some  bounds  at  least  by  discipline.  RicheUeu 
had  scattered  about  his  troops  far  apart,  and  practised  extortions 
and  oppressions  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  ivhich  were  the 
more  horrible  and  detestable,  as  he  and  some  of  his  creatiures 
alone  enriched  themselves,  whilst  his  soldiers  were  in  want  and 
in  rags.  More  Frenchmen  were  brought  into  the  hospitals  from 
neglect  than  from  disease,  whilst  the  officers  left  the  army  with- 
out permission  and  went  to  Paris.  The  indignation  and  hatred 
of  the  German  people  knew  no  bounds.  At  the  decisive  mo- 
ment in  which  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  arrived  in  Stade  (Nov. 
22,  17^7)^  and  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England  declared  the 
nullification  of  the  convention  of  Kloster  Zeven,  Richelieu  was 
neither  able  quickly  to  assemble  his  scattered  troops,  nor  to 
prevent  his  officers  Srom  leaving  him  in  crowds  to  spend  their 
winter  in  Paris*. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  an  English  allied  army,  it  con- 
tained a  number  of  Brunswick  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  hereditary  prince,  whUst  the  duke  and  his  territory  were  still 
in  the  power  of  the  French ;  and  the  duke  was  obliged  to  aid 
himself  by  the  miserable  pretence,  that  his  son  and  his  troops 
were  forced  into  the  service  by  his  brother.  The  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Ham- 
buig,  directly  declared  that  he  again  took  part  in  the  war  because 
the  French  had  scandalously  violated  the  conditions  on  which 
he  had  previously  surrendered  his  territory. 

Ferdinand  commenced  his  operations  with  the  siege  of  Haar- 
burg  and  reduced  the  town,  notwithstanding  a  small  loss  which 
he  suffered  before  Zelle  as  he  was  crossing  the  Aller.  The 
relief  destined  for  Haarburg  arrived  too  late ;  for  the  French 
troops  were  so  difficult  to  collect,  that  Broglio,  whom  Richelieu 
had  recalled,  did  not  enter  Bremen  till  the  middle  of  January 

*  Baron  de  Montmorencv,  Archives  da  Royaume,  Carton  K.  161.  (who 
himself  went  upon  permission),  reports,  that  on  the  news  of  the  victories 
gained  by  Frederick  on  the  6th  of  November  and  the  5th  of  December  no 
measures  were  taken,  and  that  the  army  of  prince  Ferdinand  broke  in  upon 
them  when  the  officers  were  absent  upon  furlough,  and  more  and  more  of 
them  were  continually  leaving  for  Paris,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  This  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  when  the  army 
marched  out  of  Hanover  and  was  pressed  on  all  sides,  troops  were  obliged  to 
be  sent  for  from  .Hesse :  "  de  ce  nombre  ^toit  un  d^tachement  de  600  gens- 
d'armes,  formant  quatre  escadrons,  qu'on  fit  venir  des  quartiers  qu'iis  occu* 
poient  en  Hesse  ovec  kpeu  ^qffiden  g«t  iioieni  ruth  am  corp9." 

VOL.  IV,  K 
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(1756).  After  the  check  given  to  duke  Ferdinand  at  Zelle^  on 
the  25tfa  of  December  17^7^  Richelieu  followed  him  across  the 
Aller;  but  on  the  30th  returned  to  Hanover^  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  Haarburg  had  fallen  before  Broglio  had  arrived  to 
its  relief.  The  marshal  now  remained  six  weeks  in  Hanover 
without  taking  the  slightest  measures  against  the  enemy ;  but 
he  sent  indeed  a  division  of  his  troops  to  Halberstadt,  in  order 
to  share  in  the  plunder  of  that  province  before  he  left  Hanover. 
The  French  court  became  ashamed  of  the  marshal  and  his  con- 
duct^ and  on  the  8th  of  February  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  commandj  and  forbidden  to  come  to  court.  His  banish- 
ment consisted  in  being  sent  to  his  governorship  in  Guyenne^ 
where  he  appeared  as  a  domineering  lord^  and  became  the  plague 
of  the  province ;  for  it  was  first  obliged  to  contract  a  considerable 
debt  in  order  to  give  him  a  suitable  and  splendid  reception,  and 
afterwards  to  exhaust  its  resources  to  maintain  him  according 
to  his  rank. 

Moras  and  Paulmy,  the  ministers  of  finance  and  war,  were 
persecuted  with  satires  and  pasquinades  to  such  an  extent,  that 
at  length  they  were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  general  con- 
tempt ;  they  resigned  their  respective  offices,  and  the  king  sought 
to  indemnify  them  by  honours  at  court  for  the  contempt  of  the 
people,  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves  by  their  insolence 
for  his  gratification.  Boulogne  took  charge  of  the  department 
of  finance,  and  Belleisle  that  of  war,  whilst  Richelieu's  office 
was  conferred  upon  the  count  de  Clermont,  who,  like  Rohan 
Soubise,  was  one  of  the  king's  companions  in  his  licentious 
orgies.  The  count  made  a  boast  and  honour  of  his  ignorance, 
indulged  in  an  effeminate  and  licentious  life  in  the  camp,  as  he 
had  done  at  the  court,  and  left  others  to  attend  to  the  public 
concerns.  He  arrived  at  the  army  in  February  17^89  at  the 
very  moment  in  which  the  allied  army  had  commenced  their 
operations. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  campaign  prince  Ferdinand 
surprised  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  conquered  Miinden,  with 
a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men.  In  consequence  of  this  loss  a 
panic  immediately  spread  among  the  whole  French  army,  which 
was  sufiering  from  every  description  of  want,  and  whose  officers 
were  absent  in  Paris.  They  immediately  evacuated  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia  without  further  resistance.  Soubise 
marched  from  Cassel  to  Hanau,  and  divided  his  army  between 
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the  Maine  and  the  Lahn.  Clermont's  retreat  resembled  a  pre* 
cipitate  flight ;  for  baggage  and  cannon,  thousands  of  men  in 
health,  as  well  as  sick,  weary  and  worn-out,  were  left  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  troops  found  no  resting-place  till  they  reached 
the  Rhine  and  took  up  their  quarters  around  Wesel,  from  the 
middle  of  March  till  the  end  of  May. 

Clermont  was  effeminate,  incapable  and  sickly,  and  his  efforts 
during  this  time  of  repose  to  relieve  the  indescribable  destituti(m 
of  the  army  could  not  be  followed  by  any  very  splendid  results, 
because  he  left  everything  to  the  management  of  others ;  and 
the  cloth  which  was  to  cover  the  naked  bodies  of  the  soldiers, 
together  with  recruits  to  complete  the  regiments,  were  all  to  be 
waited  for  till  they  were  sent  from  Paris*.  Clermont  endea- 
voured in  some  measure  at  least  to  repair  Richelieu's  political 
errors,  and  the  detestable  nature  of  his  system  of  pillage ;  and 
in  Germany,  especially  in  Brunswick,  better  hopes  of  the  French 
were  awakened  t«  As  we  learn  from  his  papers  in  the  French 
archives,  Clermont  received  in  April,  on  the  Rhine,  reports  from 
the  various  French  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  form  a  judgement  respecting  the  poUtical  state 
of  afiairs.  On  this  occasion  he  received  a  very  remarkable  paper 
of  instructions  from  the  French  foreign-office,  in  which  Bernis 
states  to  him  unequivocally  that  he  is  very  desirous  of  peace ; 
that  on  this  point  he  entertains  very  different  opinions  from 


*  The  comte  de  Clermont  sent  a  report  to  the  minister  of  war>  in  which  it 
is  stated  in  his  name  that>  "  L'arm^  est  depuis  plusieurs  jours  ^blie  dans 
SM  quartiers.  S.  A.  S.  donne  toujours  lei  mimes  soins,  et  la  mime  attention 
on  prompt  rStabliaiement  dea  iroupea.  fieaucoup  de  ballots  d'^toffes  sont  d6}k 
arriytf I  et  distribu^s  aui  diffi^rens  regimens,  qui  travaillent  aveo  la  plus  grande 
diligence  k  les  mettre  en  osuvre.  Les  recrues  commeocent  aassi  k  arriver ;  on 
ies  exerce  assidAment,  ainsi  que  les  regimens  et  on  commence  k  a'apercevoir 
qu'ils  reprennent  la  discipline/'  fcc.  (Carton  K.  152.) 

t  In  the  Carton  above  quoted  will  be  found  the  documents  respecting  the 
negotiations  of  M.  de  Feronce  with  the  corate  de  Clermont  on  the  subject 
of  Richelieu's  extortions  and  those  of  bis  officials,  and  of  the  liberation  of 
Herr  von  Hoym  and  others,  who  had  been  carried  off  from  Brunswick  as 
hostages  because  the  people  were  unable  to  pay  a  further  demand  of  325,000 
dollars.  It  was  proved  that,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  collection,  the 
inhabitants  had  been  obliged  to  pay  684,168  livres  more  than  were  demanded 
or  set  to  their  account.  Then,  as  Herr  von  Hoym  proves  by  a  detail  of  facts, 
they  had  taken  away  with  them,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1300  carriages 
and  5190  horses.  To  one  of  the  representations  is  appended  the  following 
note  :  "  On  a  promis  de  payer  argent  comptant  tous  les  articles  ci-dessus.  Les 
dommages  caus6s  k  I'arsenal  de  Wolfenbiittel,  et  la  perte  en  chevaux  et  cha- 
riots, lors  du  depart  dee  troupes  monie  d  «n  milium  ei  demi  ifo  Uvrea." 

K  2 
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those  of  the  king,  that  is,  in  other  words,  of  Pompadour ;  and 
that  he  was  seriously  afraid  of  an  invasion  of  France*. 

From  the  measures  to  which  Clermont  was  obliged  to  resort 
with  the  intendants,  commissioners,  contractors  and  their  crea- 
tures, we  are  able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  condition  in  which 
Richelieu  had  left  the  administration  of  afiairs  in  the  army ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  discipline  which  prevailed  is  obvious  from  the 
fact,  that  he  was  obliged  to  require  the  king  to  cashier  fifty-two 
officers  at  one  time.  From  a  letter  of  Rohan  Soubise  which  we 
found  among  Clermont's  papers,  we  learn  how  little  conneidon 
or  order  really  existed  in  the  movements  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  army,  and  how  anxiously  each  of  the  princely  or  noble  com- 
manders longed  to  possess  or  to  appear  to  possess  an  independent 
authority.  When  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  appeared  to  be  threat- 
ening to  make  an  attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine,  Clermont  required 
Soubise  to  join  with  the  troops  under  his  command;  Soubise  coolly 
replied,  that  he  could  not  march  to  the  Lower  Rhine  because  he 
had  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Bohemia,  where  however  he 
never  went.  Ferdinand  facilitated  his  passage  over  the  Rhine,  in 
the  sight  of  the  enemy,  by  crossing  on  the  Dutch  territory  and 
in  Dutch  boats  at  Tollhuys,  where  Louis  XIV.  had  formerly 
made  his  celebrated  passage  of  the  same  river ;  but  afterwards,  in 
order  not  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  violate  a  neutral  territory,  he 
brought  his  bridge  further  up  the  river.  We  are  furnished  with 
a  proof  of  Clermont's  gross  negligence,  and  of  his  total  unac- 
quaintance  with  what  was  really  passing,  by  the  fact,  that  this 

*  Bemis  writes  on  the  24th  of  April  1758  (Carton  K.  152.),  "  H  est  certain 
que  le  prince  Ferdinand  agira  le  plut6t  qu'il  lui  sera  possible.  II  re9oit  courier 
sur  courier  pour  s'y  disposer.  M.  le  mar^chal  de  Belleisle  etM.de  Cremilly 
Bont  incommodes,  malgr^  cela  ils  travaillent  comme  k  I'ordinaire.  Le  grand 
point  et  sur  lequel  nous  insistons  avec  beaucoup  de  force  aupr^s  du  contri51eur 
g^n^ral,  c'est  qu'on  envoie  h.  V.  A.  S.  promptement  de  I'argent.  II  vaut  mieux 
faire  filer  les  sommes  que  de  vous  laisser,  monseigneur,  quelque  terns  sans 
moyen  de  faire  vos  reparations  et  d'approvisionner  Wezel.  Par,le  traits  que 
les  rois  d'Angleterre  et  de  Prusse  viennent  de  conclure,  on  voit  clairement,  que 
leur  intention,  si  la  fortune  les  seconde,  est  de  porter  la  guerre  dans  le  royau$ne» 
VoiU  pourquoi  nous  devons  tenter  tons  les  efforts  imaginables  pour  garder  le 
Rhin,  en  gagnant  du  terns  nous  serons  en  siirete.  C'est  k  nos  Blliia  k  nous 
donner  des  facilit^s  pour  la  paix,  a  laquelle,  vous  pouvez  dtre  assur^,  monsei- 
gneur,  je  ne  suis  nuUement  oppos^.  Mais  le  rot  ne  veut  pas  abandovmer  Idche^ 
ment  ses  amis.  D'ailleurs  les  rois  d'Angleterre  et  de  Prusse  sont  convenus 
nouvelleraent  de  ne  faire  aucun  accord  Tun  saos  I'autre,  ni  comme  rois  ni 
comme  61ecteurs,  ainsi  il  ne  depend  pas  de  nous  ni  de  nos  allies  de  les  s^pa- 
rer  dans  le  moment.  II  n'y  a  de  moyen  d'arriver  k  la  paix  que  d'6tre  en  ^tat 
de  pousser  la  guerre  avec  vigueur,"  &c. 
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step^  which  would  have  formed  a  complete  excuse  for  the  French 
commander  for  having  allowed  the  enemy  to  cross  the  Rhine, 
wholly  escaped  his  notice.  Even  the  marquis  de  Fosseuse,  in 
his  manuscript  letters,  complains  bitterly  of  the  irresponsible 
negligence  of  his  'companions  in  arms*.  Clermont  retreated, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  camp  at  Crefeld,  and  there  awaited  the 
attack  of  the. enemy;  the  French  however  relinquished  their 
position  precisely  two  days  before  Ferdinand's  attack,  which  was 
made  on  the  22nd  of  June.  This  position  they  should  neces- 
sarily have  maintained;  and  their  commander,  count  de  Clermont, 
himself  declares,  in  his  report  of  the  battle  of  the  22nd  of  June, 
that  he  could  not  at  all  comprehendf  or  explain  the  reason  for 
leaving  the  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  Landwehr.  All 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  what  is  said  by  the  writer  of  this 
official  report,  which  Clermont  acknowledges  as  his  own,  that  in 
the  commencement  of  the  battle  they  were  not  agreed  as  to 
which  of  the  attacks  of  prince  Ferdinand  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  true  oneit* 

Under  these  circumstances  the  French  were  necessarily  beaten 
and  obliged  to  retire :  they  retreated  to  Cologne ;  but  as  their 
loss  proved  inconsiderable,  they  immediately  again  made  a  move- 
ment in  advance.  Clermont  was  recalled,  and  Contades  for  a 
time  obtained  the  command  §•    Soubise  had  now  advanced  in 

*  Carton  K.  161 :  "Mais  d^  le  commencement  du  mois  de  Juin  le  prince 
Ferdinand,  apr^  plusieurs  marches  qui  cachoient  son  projet,  trouva  le  moyen 
de  passer  lui-m^me  le  Rhin  &  £mmerich  presqu'aa  milieu  de  nos  quartiers, 
6r^Dement  fait  pour  ^tonner  I'univers,  accoutume  k  regarder  ce  fleuve  comme 
une  barri^re  insurmontable,  m6mc  avec  beaucoup  moins  de  troupes,  que  nous 
n'avions  pour  la  d^fendre.  M.  de  Villemar  conmiandoit  dans  cette  partie,  et 
M.  de  Randan  en  ^toit  pr^,  ils  furent  ensuite  rappells  tons  les  deux,  et  sans 
Youloir  condamner  personne  toujours  est-il  singulier  qu'ils  aient  lais86  faire 
I'arm^e  ennemie  aussi  tranquillement." 

t  Clermont  in  his  letters  gives  a  full  account  of  what  passed  in  the  army 
from  dav  to  day  in  the  beginning  of  June.  He  states  that  prince  Ferdinand 
was  desirous  of  attacking  Neuss,  where  they  had  their  magazines,  but  that  he 
had  hastened  forward  and  got  before  the  allies,  and  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to 
march  to  Kampen  :  *'  L'arm^e  s^journa  k  Neuss  et  marcha  le  lendemain  en 
avant  sur  I'ennemi  k  dessein  de  le  combattre  deux  lieues  de  Tennemi,  par  des 
raiatnu  queje  ne  dots  pas  approfondir,  Tarm^e  au  lieu  de  passer  le  Landwehr  y 
resta  et  ne  s'occupa  qu'a  reconnoitre  cette  partie  du  pavs." 

I  "Lbl  victoire,"  he  continues,  "  commencoit  k  se  declarer  pour  nous,  pour 
Tassurer  S.  A.  S.  envoya  chercher  sa  reserve  de  la  droite  compos^e  des  gre- 
nadiers de  France  et  royaux  et  de  la  brigade  de  Navarre,  ce  qui  formoit  14 
bataillons.  Le  malheur  vmdui  qu'eUe  fut  conduite  aur  d'autres  poirUt  et  n'arriva 
paa  h  $a  dniinatian.    L'ennemi  profita  de  cette  circonstance,"  &c. 

§  Comte  de  S^gur,  de  TAcad^mie  Fran9ai8e  et  pair  de  France,  one  of  those 
people  who  aMume  every  colour  and  form,  a  friend  of  democracy  in  Ameripa, 
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favour,  was  reinforced,  and  Broglio's  army  placed  under  his 
command.  Broglio's  division  was  to  form  his  advance-guard  in 
bis  march  through  the  Wetterau,  from  whence,  according  to  his 
orders,  he  was  to  proceed  to  form  a  junction  with  Contades  in 
Westphalia.  Contades  no  sooner  joined  the  army  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  than  Soubise  commenced  his  march  on  the  8th  of  July 
1758.  Contades  first  watched  the  movements  of  the  enemy  for 
some  time,  then  drove  him  continually  but  slowly  farther  back  i 
Soubise  was  opposed  by  prince  Isenburg,  who  however,  with  his 
6000  to  7000  men,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  superior  French 
force.  Isenburg  evacuated  the  Wetterau,  and  finally  Cassel  also ; 
but  he  felt  himself  so  deeply  hurt  by  the  reproaches  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  that  instead  of  immediately  marching  from  Cassel 
to  Miinden  in  Hanover,  he  advanced  to  meet  Broglio,  who  com- 
manded Soubise's  advance,  and  came  to  an  engagement  with 
the  French  upon  the  heights  of  Sangerhausen,  half  an  hour's 
distance  from  Cassel*.  Broglio  was  victorious ;  but  his  victory 
was  of  no  use  till  Contades  at  length  in  September  advanced 
through  Westphalia  to  the  Lippe,  and  required  Soubise  also  to 
march  thither. 

Contades  first  compelled  prince  Ferdinand  to  recross  the 
Rhine,  on  which  occasion  the  prince  gained  great  renown  by 
his  masterly  retreat.  The  prince  was  now  reinforced  by  12,000 
English  troops  which  had  been  landed  at  Embden,  whilst  Con- 
tades increased  his  forces  by  8000  Saxons,  who  had  escaped 
firom  their  compulsory  service  in  Prussia  and  were  taken  into 
French  pay.  The  months  of  August  and  September  elapsed 
without  witnessing  anything  decisive :  the  commanders  showed 

ambaasador  at  the  court  of  Catharine  II.»  Buonapartist,  hbtorian*  and  other 
things  besides,  published  his  memoirs,  aa  ia  well  known,  some  ten  years 
ago.  He  treats  also  of  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  two  anecdotes  related  by 
him  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  comical  regulations  and  usages  of  the 
French  army.  First  as  to  Contades :  "  Pendant  la  jeunesse  de  Louis  XV. 
rhabillement  des  troupes  n'^toit  pas  uniforme,  pku  tmrd  mhne,  nouM  ttline*  dot 
marhhaus  tels  que  M,  le  nuir^ehal  de  Contades,  en  hMt  de  viUe  et  poriani  nwe 
grande  perruqne.**  Next  as  to  the  officers :  "  Mon  p^re,  un  des  molns  favoria^* 
fut  k  dix-neuf  ans  colonel  du  regiment  de  Soissonnais,  et  fut  bless^  en  le  com- 
mandant k  la  bataille  de  Roucoux.  Le  due  de  Richelieu,  fils  du  marshal  de 
Richelieu,  fut  nomm6  k  sept  ans  colonel  du  regiment  de  Septimanie.  Son 
miyor  n'avoit  que  cinq  ann^es  de  plus  que  lui." 

*  The  very  intelligent  and  just  author  of  the  letters  so  often  already  quoted, 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  French  campaigns  in  the  seven  years'  war, 
says,  that  the  prince  of  Isenburg  was  very  wrong  in  engaging  in  a  battle  at 
Sangerhausen,  from  which,  even  if  gained,  he  could  have  derived  no  advantage, 
as  the  whole  of  Soubiae's  army  was  rapidly  on  the  advance. 
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their  skill  in  directing  marches  and  countermarches,  till  at  length 
Soubise  advanced  anew  over  Cassel  towards  Qottingen^  which 
was  then  a  fortified  town.  His  light  troops  had  pushed  forward 
beyond  Gottingen  as  far  as  Nordheim,  when  prince  Ferdinand 
sent  a  division  under  count  Oberg  to  oppose  his  further  pro- 
gress* Soubise  recalled  his  advanced  troops  and  took  up  a  po- 
sition at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Werra  and  Fulda,  and  Oberg 
most  imprudently  and  unwisely  ofiered  him  battle  near  Land- 
wehrhagen  on  the  Lutterberge^  not  far  from  Miinden*  This 
engagement  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  allies,  who  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  Oberg's  division  would  have  been 
wholly  annihilated  if  Soubise  had  followed  up  his  advantage  $ 
but  he  was  too  well  pleased  to  have  gained  a  victory  at  all  to 
make  any  Airther  efibrts,  and  was  created  a  marshal,  as  well  as 
Contades,  but  immediately  retreated  to  Cassel  and  still  further'*'. 
Oberg  indeed  received  his  dismissaL 

Contades,  it  is  true,  took  up  his  winter-quarters  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Rhine  t ;  but  SouUse  paved  a  sure  way  for  retreat  to 
the  French  armies  destined  against  Hanover  and  Hesse,  by  the 
treacherous  occupation  of  Frankfort.  During  the  winter  all  was 
quiet  and  without  anxiety,  for  Soubise,  as  we  learn  from  the 
letters  of  the  marquis  de  Fosseuse,  was  as  Uttle  able  to  detain 
the  officers  with  the  army  as  Richelieu  had  been ;  they  went  on 
leave  to  Paris,  The  court  was  in  the  meantime  at  length  con- 
vinced that  Soubise  was  incapable  of  conducting  any  great  ope- 
rations, and  Contades  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  both 
the  armies  on  the  Rhine.  Contades  left  the  smaller  division  of 
the  forces  in  the  Lower  Rhine  under  the  duke  d'Armenti^res, 
and  sent  the  larger  division  to  the  Maine,  where  Broglio  held 
the  chief  command,  till  he  himself  could  join  the  army. 

The  campaign  of  1758  proved  as  indecisive  in  other  parts  of 
Germany  as  on  the  Rhine  and  in  WestphaUa,  and  as  fruitful  in 
misery,  devastation  and  sorrow  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  defeat  of  the  Auatrians  at  Leu- 
then,  and  the  loss  of  their  conquests  in  Silesia  at  the  end  of  the 

*  Report,  Carton  K.  156 :  "On  ne  tira  aucun  avantage  de  la  bataille  de 
Lutternberg,  la  saison  dtoit  d'ailleurs  trop  avanc6e  outre  qu'il  n'y  avoit  rien  de 
pr6par6  d'avance  pour  pouvotr  hiverner  dans  ce  pays.  On  se  mit  done  k  con- 
sommer  et  k  porter  aur  les  derri^res  ce  qu'on  ne  vouloit  pas  laisser  k  I'ennerai, 
ct  rarm6e  se  retira  d'abord  sur  Marbourg,  abandonnant  I'un  apr^  Tautre  tons 
les  postes,  qu'elle  venoit  d'occaper  dans  les  environs  de  Cassel." 

t  At  Crefeld  on  the  6th  of  December. 
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year  17^79  ^^  followed  by  this  advantage^  that  the  general  voice 
of  public  opinion  in  Vienna  was  for  once  listened  to^  and  prince 
Charles^  who  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  these  misfortunes, 
was  for  a  second  time  removed  from  the  army.  Prince  Charles 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  battle  which  was  risked  and 
lost  at  Leuthen:  he  had  had  a  desperate  strife  with  Nadasdi 
because  the  latter  was  a  good  general  and  he  a  bad  one ;  and  he 
was  the  person  who  had  given  full  powers  to  Herr  von  Sprecher, 
an  incapable  officer  of  high  rank,  to  conclude  the  capitulation 
of  Breslau.  Of  the  80,000  men  whom  prince  Charles  took  with 
him  into  Silesia,  less  than  20,000  returned  to  Bohemia.  The 
empress  either  was  or  wished  to  be  unacquainted  with  all  this ; 
but  the  police  were  unable  to  repress  the  popular  voipe,  and  the 
good  emperor  Francis  attempted  in  vain  to  protect  hb  brother 
on  his  return  by  covering  him  with  the  purple.  Francis  went 
out  to  meet  his  brother  on  his  approach  to  Vienna,  and  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival  had  caused  the  singular  notification  to  be 
made,  that  no  one  was  to  dare  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
prince  on  account  of  the  late  battles,  because  his  royal  highness, 
in  all  that  he  had  done,  had  only  strictly  obeyed  the  imperial 
commands :  but  all  was  of  no  avail. 

Placards  upon  the  city  gates,  on  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
and  the  palace,  and  the  complaints  of  the  nobility,  proved  this 
time  more  powerful  than  the  notices  of  the  police :  Maria  The- 
resa indeed  insisted  upon  treating  public  opinion  with  contempt, 
and  the  able  Nadasdi  resigned  his  place  in  order  to  please  the 
prince,  and  took  his  leave  because  the  court  was  ofiended  with 
him ;  but  prince  Charles  hesitated  about  resuming  the  command, 
and  returned  to  Brussels. 

Frederick  had  left  Prussia  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Russians,  who  advanced  with  incomprehensible  slowness  towards 
the  Oder.  They  appeared  to  calculate  on  making  Prussia  a 
Russian  province,  for  they  received  everywhere  the  homage  of 
the  people,  and  treated  the  country  with  great  consideration  and 
mildness;  but  they  no  sooner  entered  the  Mark,  than  they 
plundered  and  wasted  the  country  with  the  same  cruelty  and 
rage  as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  Apraxin.  Frederick  took 
Saxony  as  an  indemnification  for  Prussia,  raised  recruits  in 
Mecklenburg  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  territory,  and  imposed 
taxes  upon  the  duchy  to  the  amount  of  fix)m  200,000  to  400,000 
dollars.    Dohna,  who  had  received  Lehwald's  situation  and 
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commanded  the  army  in  Poraerania^  could  not  resist  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  Oder ;  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for 
the  king  of  Prussia,  that  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  Fermor  was 
unwilhng  to  push  his  warlike  operations  further  than  the  Baltic. 
Frederick  had  beseiged  Schweidnitz  till  April,  and  finally 
reduced  it  because  Daun  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  advance 
into  Silesia,  but  rather  to  await  an  attack  in  Bohemia.     Instead 
however  of  advancing  into  Bohemia,  the   Prussians   invaded 
Moravia,  aud  Daun  in  consequence  obtained  time  to  put  his 
army  in  better  condition,  which  was  incomplete,  ill-trained,  and 
badly  provided  with  the  materials  of  war.     The  months  of  May 
and  June  were  lost  to  Frederick  in  the  useless  siege  of  Olmiitz ; 
by  this  time  Daim  had  completed  his  equipments,  and  on  the 
28th  of  June  general  Laudon  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  re- 
nown which  he  ever  afterwards  enjoyed  among  the  Austrians, 
by  the  capture  of  the  immense  wagon*train  which  was  conveying 
to  Frederick's  camp  everything  necessary  for  the  besieging  army 
before  Olmiitz.    The  loss  of  these  valuable  supplies  and  the 
movements  of  the  Russians  on  the  Oder  compelled  Frederick 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  undertake  a  very  dangerous  retreat 
through  Bohemia  to  Silesia.     On  this  retreat  (July  17^8),  which 
was  masterly  and  universally  admired,  the  loitering  irresolution 
of  the  Austrians,  which  had  now  become  proverbial,  contributed 
as  much  to  his  success  as  his  own  skill.    This  holds  good  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  march  in  Bohemia,  but  especially  to 
the  campaign  in  August,  when  he  went  to  meet  the  Russians  on 
the  Oder. 

Frederick  reached  Silesia  in  the  beginning  of  August,  by  his 
admirably  conducted  march  through  Bohemia  with  thousands 
of  wagons  and  with  all  his  artillery :  there  he  learned  that  the 
Swedes  had  again  taken  the  field,  and  that  the  Russians  were 
pressing  Ciistrin.  Daun  was  to  have  supported  the  operations 
of  the  Russians  and  Swedes  by  an  inroad  into  Saxony,  but  he 
delayed  so  long,  that  Frederick  had  time  to  settle  affairs  with 
the  Russians,  and  then  at  length  he  first  threatened  Dresden. 
From  the  15  th  till  the  l7th  of  August  the  Russians  continued 
wilfully  to  destroy  the  town  of  Ciistrin ;  the  fortress  however 
still  held  out,  when  Frederick  arrived  at  Frankfort  on  the  20th, 
collected  his  forces  and  crossed  the  Oder.  This  step  compelled 
the  Russian  general  to  withdraw  the  besieging  army  from  Ciis- 
trin, to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  to  await  an  attack  from  the 
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king.  In  the  engagement  which  was  fought  at  Zomdorf^  both 
parties  boasted  a  victory;  the  Russians  unquestionably  suf- 
fered the  greater  loss  in  men,  but  they  maintained  their  posi« 
tion  for  several  days  after  the  battle.  Frederick  found  it  the 
less  necessary  to  venture  upon  a  new  assault,  as  the  Russians 
after  a  very  short  time  broke  up  of  their  own  accord,  withdrew 
their  troops  from  Pomerania  and  the  Mark,  which  they  had 
devastated  after  a  Turkish  fashion,  and  aft;er  having  made  one 
more  attempt  to  conquer  Colberg,  remained  quiet  in  Poland  and 
Prussia. 

The  imperial  army,  which  was  now  commanded  by  Frederick 
of  Deux  Ponts,  was  not  more  rapid  in  its  movements  than  the 
Austrians ;  it  had  however  at  length  crept  forward  into  Saxony 
and  taken  up  its  position  at  Pima.  About  this  time  the  coun- 
cil of  the  empire  had,  by  an  official  opinion,  explained  to 
the  emperor  that  the  decree  of  outlawry  against  Brandenburg 
could  with  difficulty  be  obtained,  but  that  in  the  meantime  the 
emperor  might  act  as  if  the  outlawry  had  been  formally  and 
legally  pronounced.  On  the  28th  of  August  the  emperor  even 
granted  twenty  romermonate,  or  two  millions  of  florins.  The 
miserable  imperial  army  had  neither  previously  been  able  to  de- 
fend Franconia  against  the  Prussian  incursions,  nor  did  it  prove 
itself  more  efficient  when  prince  Henry,  in  connexion  with  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  drove  the  French  to  the  Rhine.  It  did  not 
even  venture  to  oppose  prince  Henry  when  he  separated  from 
Ferdinand  and  turned  towards  Franconia,  but  fled  before  him  to 
Saaz  in  Bohemia,  and  came  to  light  for  the  first  time  when 
Daun  at  the  end  of  July  set  out  for  Saxony. 

Prince  Henry  endeavoured  at  that  time  to  maintain  one  por- 
tion of  Saxony ;  Schmettau,  one  of  Frederick's  best  generals,  lay 
in  Dresden ;  and  Daun,  according  to  his  custom,  was  afiraid  of 
being  precipitate ;  Frederick  himself  thus  gained  time  to  march 
to  Saxony  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians.  The  king  no 
sooner  appeared  than  Daun  took  up  a  strong  position  at  Stolpen, 
and  when  Frederick  attempted  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  Silesia,  where  he  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Neisse,  he 
retired  into  a  camp  at  Kittlitz.  Daun  took  up  this  position  at 
Kittlitz,  not  far  from  Lobau  in  Lusatia,  on  the  5th  of  October, 
after  he  and  the  king  had  mutually  watched  each  other  for  the 
whole  month  of  September,  and  each  had  tried  to  outmanosuvre 
the  other.    Daun  believed  himself  to  be  quite  sure  of  supplies 
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in  his  camp  at  Kittlitz^  and  Frederick  calculated  too  much  upon 
the  phlegm  of  the  Austrians  when  he  followed  them  beyond 
Bauzen^  and^  fearless  of  an  attack  on  their  part^  encamped  with 
an  army  of  not  quite  30,000  men  in  their  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood  at  Hochkirch,  between  Lobau  and  Bauzen;  this  time 
however  he  had  deceived  himself  and  committed  a  great  act  of 
imprudence.  He  was  surprised  in  the  night,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion^  on  the  14th  of  October,  Laudon  conducted  the  surprise 
with  such  consummate  skill,  that  he  nearly  annihilated  Fre« 
derick's  army. 

The  whole  of  his  baggage  and  camp,  together  with  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  9000  men^ 
and  among  them  marshal  Keith,  were  slain ;  but  it  was  alleged 
with  justice  in  Prussia  that  Daun  reaped  no  advantage  from 
this  victory,  except  the  consecrated  hat  and  sword  which  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  pope,  and  which  Frederick  did  not 
grudge  him.  Whilst  Daun  and  the  military  council  at  Vienna 
were  corresponding  with  one  another,  and  considering  what  was 
the  next  move  to  be  made,  Frederick  outstripped  the  Austrian 
army  in  his  march  to  Silesia,  reached  Oorlitz,  and  left  his  bro- 
ther Henry  behind  in  Saxony.  The  king  fully  attained  his 
object  in  Silesia,  and  relieved  Neisse  and  Cosel,  although  Daun 
had  sent  Laudon  after  him,  whilst  Daun  himself  thought  of 
entering  Dresden  and  occupying  the  whole  of  Saxony.  He 
found  himself  however  deceived  in  his  expectations  and  com* 
pelled  to  a  hasty  retreat;  whilst  the  imperial  army  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  its  attempts  upon  Leipzig  and  Torgau  than  be 
had  been  against  Dresden.  On  the  approach  of  Daun,  Schmet- 
tau  had  caused  more  than  280  houses  of  the  Saxon  capital  to 
be  set  in  flames,  because,  alas !  Frederick  maintained  the  dread- 
ful principle  and  strictly  followed  it  out,  that  the  barbarity  and 
violence  committed  by  the  Russians,  or  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  Austrians  upon  Prussian  diplomatists  or  officials,  were  all  to 
be  avenged  by  the  practice  of  similar  acts  of  inhumanity  upon  the 
Saxon  ministers  or  officials.  In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
BriihPs  goods  and  chattels  were  wilfully  and  maliciously  de* 
stroyed.  When  Frederick  returned  from  Silesia  to  Saxony,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  Daun  had  taken  his  departure  five  days 
before  on  his  march  back  to  Bohemia,  and  the  imperial  army 
had  taken  up  its  winter-quarters  in  Franconia. 

In  France  the  campaign  of  1758  had  caused  a  complete  sepa- 
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ration  between  the  court  and  the  capital  and  country^  for  officers 
and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  ladies  and  literati,  adopted  the  king  of 
Prussia  as  their  hero ;  it  became  the  fashion  to  exalt  and  admire 
Prussia*,  and  to  detest  the  alliance  with  Austria.  Moreover 
Germany  lost  more  than  can  be  easily  conceived  by  its  admiration 
of  its  skipping,  dancing  and  perfumed  neighbours  and  their 
saloons.  Its  inhabitants  had  been  more  distinguished  for  their 
integrity  and  honour  than  for  complaisance  and  gallant  speeches, 
but  now  its  heroes  laid  far  too  great  value  upon  the  well-turned 
eulogies  and  the  easy  manners  of  agreeable  courtiers,  and  the 
complaisant  noblesse  readily  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
fashion.  Documentary  proofs  in  abundance  exist  of  the  manner 
in  which  Frederick,  his  brother  Henry,  and  the  young  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Brunswick  overwhelmed  the  French  with  compli- 
ments, and  expressed  their  feeling  of  the  want  of  the  French 
modes  of  life  in  Germany.  They  might  have  created  and  intro- 
duced a  new  and  a  better  German  life,  if  they  had  not  so  tena- 
ciously adhered  to  the  Er.  (He)  and  the  Ihr  (Ye)  t* 

Bemis,  who  about  this  time  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  found  the  expenses  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs 

*  On  this  point  we  shall  quote  Duclos,  vol.  ii.  p.  462 : — "  Je  voudrois 
pouvoir  donner  les  mfimes  ^loges  k  la  morale  du  roi  de  Prusse  qu'k  ses  qua- 
lit^  brillantes.  Celles-ci  ont  fait  une  telle  impression  sur  I'imagination 
Fran9oise,  que  la  plupart  de  nos  officiers  en  marchant  contre  lui  tenoient  tons 
les  propos  qui  pouvoient  refroidir  ie  courage  de  leurs  soldats.  Lorsque  ce 
prince  eut  repris  I'ascendant  on  rencontroit  dans  les  soci^t^,  les  cerdes,  les 
promenades,  les  spectacles  de  Paris  plus  de  Prussiens  que  de  Fran9ois.  Ceux 
qui  s'int^ressoient  k  la  France  ^toient  presque  r^uits  k  garder  le  silence. 

, Peut-^tre  le  gouvemement  doit-il  s'imputerle  changement  qui  est  arriv^. 

Quand  un  peuple  manifeste  son  estime  pour  un  ennemi,  quelqu'estimabie 
qu'il  soit,  c'est  toujours  la  preuvc  du  m^contentement  national." 

f  Abundant  details  with  respect  to  Frederick  and  his  opinions  on  this  point 
will  be  found  in  Laveaux, '  Vie  de  Frederic  II./  in  Thi^ault  and  Denina.  He 
was  entirely  devoted  to  French  tastes,  as  Voltaire  characterises  him,  "  comme 
le  marbre  de  sa  table — dur  «/  poU/'  He  was,  like  Buonaparte,  sentimental 
too  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  and  rich  in  all  those  forms  of  speech 
by  which  the  world  is  allured.  With  respect  to  the  German  princes  and 
their  love  of  French  conversation  and  manners,  we  are  furnished  with  curious 
details  in  Boisgelin's  reports  of  his  conversations  with  prince  Ferdinand. 
When,  for  example,  they  were  speaking  of  Luckner  and  his  having  passed 
from  the  Hanoverian  into  the  French  service,  the  prince  observed  that  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  general  had  raised  him  quite  out  of  his  sphere,  and 
that  he  was  only  fit  to  command  2000  to  3000  hussars,  and  then  he  adds : — 
"  Mais  Monsieur,  me  disoit  le  prince,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'officier  g^n^ral  en  Aile- 
magne,  quelque  grand  seigneur  qu'il  soit,  qui  ne  se  regardftt  comme  tr^-heu- 
reox  de  pouvoir  passer  au  service  de  France.  Quel  bonheur  de  faire  la  guerre 
avec  des  Francois  et  de  vivre  avec  eux  k  Paris  pendant  la  paix !  Ce  n'est  pas 
pour  vous  faire  un  compliment,  ce  n'est  point  parceque  vous  fites  Franfois,  que 
je  Tous  conjure  qu'il  n'y  en  pas  un  parmi  nous  qui  ne  f(xt  enchant^  de  servir  en 
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amount  to  a  sum  quite  unheard  of  and  unattainable^  and  his 
successor  boasts,  that  the  department  having  cost  75>500,000 
livres  in  the  year  17^7^  he  had  succeeded  in  reducing  it  in  the 
year  1759  to  24,000,000*.  He  forgets  however  that  he  did  no 
more  than  take  advantage  of  what  his  predecessor  had  ah^ady 
done  when  he  declared  to  the  king  that  the  state  of  the  finances 
was  such  as  to  render  the  prosecution  of  the  war  utterly  impos- 
sible, unless  the  government  ceased  to  pay  certain  subsidies,  a 
reformation  took  place  in  the  royal  house,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  conduct  the  negotiations.  Bemis  no  sooner  ventured  at 
length  in  this  way  to  address  a  word  of  truth  to  the  court,  than 
another  person  wholly  devoted  to  Pompadour  was  ready  to  enter 
into  her  service,  and  Austria  assisted  in  overthrowing  Bemis. 
This  was  the  marquis  Stainville,  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  duke  de  Choiseul,  then  ambassador  in  Vienna,  an  able 
and  very  skilful  man.  Cardinal  Bemis  was  obliged  for  a  time 
to  retire  to  his  abbey;  Choiseul  became  minister  of  foreign 
afiairs,  and  discovered  the  means  of  surmounting  the  difficulties 
which  had  so  embarrassed  his  predecessor.  He  gained  the 
favour  of  Pompadour,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  liberal  poets  and  philosophers 
whom  Frederick  honoured  without  losing  the  attachment  of  the 
courtiers,  and  despised  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  dauphin  and  his 
wife.  He  systematically  violated  the  secrets  of  the  post-ofiice^ 
availed  himself  in  the  ablest  way  of  the  police  and  of  spies,  ter- 
rified the  king  and  made  himself  indispensable,  and  withal 
contrived  to  shed  a  halo  of  popularity  around  himself. 

France.  Une  seule  choeejpourroit  ralentir  ce  d^sir,  c'est  votre  changement 
continuel  des  g^n^ux."  Ferdinand's  nephew,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  even  his  wife,  the  proud  Englishwoman,  complimented  the  French 
and  flattered  Marmontel,  as  the  old  man  informs  us  in  his  '  M6moires  d'un 
Pere,'  etc.  book  viii.  Paris  edit.,  1805,  tom.  iii.  p.  48. 

*  Choiseul,  in  the  '  Mdmoires  de  M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul,'  written  by  him- 
self, printed  under  his  own  superintendence  in  his  cabinet  at  Chanteloup  in 
1778,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1790,  in  the  second  part,  pp.  108-113,  fur- 
nishes, after  his  fashion,  a  complete  account.  In  pp.  98-100  he  boasts  in  a 
most  absurd  manner.  He  states  that  in  1757  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
57,500,734  livres;  1758,  57,000,000;  1759,  only  24,303,862 :—"  11  y  eut 
de  Taugmentation  en  1758,  et  si  je  n'avoia  pris  un  parti  d^cisif,  il  y  en  auroit 
en  en  1759 ;  car  il  y  avoit  avec  le  Daneraark  un  traitede  six  millions,  qui  n'^toit 
pas  compris  dans  les  d^penses  courantes  et  qui  n'a  jamais  6t6  soldi,  Le  roi 
payoit  de  plus  des  troupes  Bavaroises,  Palatines  et  Virtembourgeoises,  qui 
ne  lui  ^toient  d'aucune  utility,  mais  qui  h  chaque  campagne  ezigeoient  de 
d^penses  aux  subsides  courants,  pour  les  reparations  que  ces  campagnes 
occasionnoient  k  ces  troupes,  tr^s-inutiles  dans  le  fond,  mais  toujoors  tr^- 
coiiteuses/' 
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Whilst  he  was  in  Vienna  Choiseul  had  been  employed  by  Pom- 
padour, without  Bernis'  knowledge,  in  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  treaty  with  Austria,  and  this  incomprehensible 
treaty,  which  has  been  kept  secret  till  our  own  times,  consisting 
of  twenty-four  articles,  was  signed  a  few  days  before  he  took 
possession  of  the  ministry  (30th  of  December  1758'*').  In  this 
treaty  the  chimerical  advantages  contemplated  by  the  secret 
articles  and  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded 
by  Bemis  in  May  1756  were  relinquished,  the  burthensome  con- 
ditions alone  were  retained ;  nay,  the  heaviest  part  of  these  con- 
ditions augmented  and  the  amount  of  the  payments  increased* 
It  was  expressly  agreed  that  Austria  should  receive  monthly  in 
two  payments  288,000  florins,  if  she  made  no  claim  for  the 
24,000  auxiliary  troops  which  had  been  promised.  France  took 
upon  herself  alone  the  burthen  of  paying  the  subsidy  to  Sweden 
which  had  previously  been  borne  in  common,  and  the  obligation 
of  maintaining  her  own  army  of  100,000  men  in  Qerraany,  whose 
conquests  however  Austria  was  to  administer.  The  possession 
of  Silesia  and  Glatz  was  ensured  to  Austria,  and  even  Naples, 
Parma  and  Sardinia ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  were  offended  by 
all  sorts  of  eventual  determinations  respecting  Italy.  In  re- 
turn for  all  these  conditions  so  favourable  to  AuRtria,  France 
received,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  absolutely  nothing  in  return,  and 
yet  the  minister  who  could  in  this  way  support  himself  upon 
Austria  and  lean  upon  Pompadour  not  only  administered  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  for  ten  years,  but  he  completely  got 
possession  of  the  war  department  and  that  of  finance  until  he 
found  opponents  in  the  person  of  a  woman  of  scandalously  de- 
praved character  (Diibarry),  and  in  that  of  a  pitiless  bloodsucker 
(Dti  Terray),  who  had  more  influence  with  the  king  than  he  had 
himself. 

It  may  be  seen  from  ChoiseuPs  own  memoir  with  what  pre- 
sumption he  pronounced  his  judgements  upon  everything,  and 
what  opinion  he  entertained  of  himself;  and  from  Boisgelin's 
manuscript  reports  of  his  conversations  with  Choiseul,  as  quoted 
in  the  note,  we  learn  how  he  treated  matters  of  business,  and 
how  he  regarded  the  persons  to  whom  he  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  finance  and  foreign  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment as  mere  scribes  f* 

♦  See  Wenck,  vol.  iii.  p.  185,  &c. 

t  In  Carton  K.  we  found  a  loose  sheet,  upon  which  Boisgelln  had  made 
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The  oommencement  of  the  campaign  in  Germany  in  the  year 
1759  was  favourable  to  the  French^  although  prince  Ferdinand's 
army  had  been  strongly  reinforced,  and  a  new  treaty  concluded 
between  England  and  Hesse,  by  which  the  English  people  were 
robbed  of  great  sums  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner.  The  land- 
grave obtained  an  agreement  for  four  years,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  was  to  keep  on  foot  12,000  men,  whose  English  pay  he  him- 
self drew,  and  gave  his  soldiers  instead  the  barest  subsistence. 
By  virtue  of  another  agreement  (IJth  January  1759)  he  obtained 
payment  for  6000  men,  whom  he  kept  as  his  own  guards  as 
landgrave  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  Hessians,  and  put  into  his 
private  treasury  60,000/.  which  was  paid  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  acts  of  oppression  and  injuries  inflicted  by  the  French, 
not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  poor  inhabitants  of  CasseL 

We  have  above  remarked  that  Soubise,  before  he  returned 
again  to  take  part  for  some  time  in  the  orgies  of  his  king,  had 
taken  possession  of  Frankfort  by  treachery,  and  established  his 
chief  winter-quarters  in  that  city :  prince  Ferdinand  judged  it 
advisable  to  attack  this  point  before  Contades  joined  the  army 
on  the  Maine,  in  order  to  defeat  the  plan  of  the  campaign  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  Paris.  When  Ferdinand  with  a  part 
of  his  forces  advanced  into  the  Wetterau  in  March,  he  found, 
not  Soubise  but  Broglio,  who  was  a  watchful  and  experienced 
leader,  at  the  head  of  the  French.  As  we  see  from  the  papers  in 
the  French  archives,  he  would  infallibly  have  been  surprised  if 
he  had  followed  the  commands  and  letters  which  at  that  very 

hb  remarks  after  every  conversation  with  Choiseal.  We  shall  only  quote  a 
few  of  them :  "  J'ai  entendu  dire  li  M.  de  Choiseul  qu'il  signoit  douze  cents 
lettrea  par  jour  et  qu'il  en  contoit  par  an  en  ports  des  lettres  du  bureau  de  la 

guerre  envoy^es  ou  revues  deux  millions  trois  cent  mille  livres Que  le 

ministre  des  affaires  ^trangires  n'^crivoit  pas  plus  de  quatre  lettres  par  jour,  que 
le  ministre  de  la  marine  n'6toit  pas  du  grand  detail,  qu'il  ne  recevoit  des  lettres 
que  de  rintendant  des  ports  et  des  commandans."  Then  follow  some  remarks 
upon  the  abb^  de  Laville,  who  could  not  think  but  "  11  faisoit  une  lettre  mot 
pour  mot  comme  il  le  lui  avoit  expliqu^.  Qu'il  n'^toit  pas  aussi  grand  travaf I- 
leur  que  M.  de  Bussy,  mais  qu'il  travailloit  avec  plus  de  facility.  Que  M.  de 
Bussy  ^toit  ]e  plus  grand  travailleur  qu'il  conn(tt,  qu'il  avoit  ses  svst^mes, 
qu'il  discutoit  et  disputoit  avec  lui."  In  another  passage  :  "  Que  1  abbd  de 
laville  avoit  un  style  plus  agr^abte  que  M.  de  Bussy,  que  toutes  les  lettres 
des  bureaux  de  la  guerre  et  de  la  marine  ^toient  mal  6crites,  que  les  bureaux 
^crivoient  s^chcment'et  durement,  que  les  bureaux  de  M.  de  St.  Florentin  avoient 
principalement  ce  d^faut."  Finally  :  "  Je  lui  ai  dit,  qu'il  seroit  possible  de 
diminuer  le  detail  immense  du  ministdre  de  la  guerre,  il  m'a  r^pondu,  que 
les  bureaux  8*7  opposoient  et  qu'ils  provoquoient  exprds  les  colonels  et  surtout 
les  majors,  ann  de  prouver  par  I'immensit^  de  ce  detail  la  n^cessit^  des  bu- 
rsBox." 
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moment  he  received  from  Paris,  vi^hen  prince  Ferdinand  had 
already  marched  through  Cassel  with  30,000  men.  Broglio, 
however,  followed  his  own  counsel,  collected  his  troops  upon  the 
top  of  the  mountains  at  about  an  hour  and  a  halFs  distance  from 
Frankfort,  so  that  prince  Ferdinand  should  either  be  obliged  to 
attack  him  precipitately  in  this  peculiarly  advantageous  position 
or  to  retire  without  attaining  his  object,  for  he  had  heard  that 
St.  Oermain  was  on  his  march  to  the  Maine  with  a  considerable 
division.  The  allies  were  obliged  to  cUmb  the  steep  heights, 
whilst  Broglio's  army  remained  secure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  watch-tower  on  the  summit:  the  French  gained  the  vic- 
tory, but  the  allies  received  great  commendation,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  attack  and  the  retreat.  The  result  of  the  victory  was 
not  very  important  for  the  French,  for  they  set  themselves  veiy 
slowly  in  motion. 

Contades  had  joined  the  army  on  the  25th  of  April,  gone  in 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  Lower  Rhine  and  drawn  together 
four  divisions,  and  opened  the  campaign  in  person  with  great 
activity  in  the  beginning  of  June.  On  the  3rd  of  June  the  main 
body  of  the  French  army  was  concentrated  in  and  around  Mar- 
burg, on  the  18th  Broglio  entered  Paderbom,  and  as  early  as 
the  9th  or  10th  of  July  he  captured  Prussian-MUnden  at  the 
first  assault.  The  unexpected  and  irresponsible  surrender  of  the 
fortress  of  Miinden  placed  the  prince  of  Brunswick  in  great  dif- 
ficulties, because  he  had  calculated  upon  the  possession  of  this 
place  as  a  point  (Pappui  to  support  his  operations  for  the  defence 
of  the  Weser,  when  he  left  Westphalia  to  the  marquis  d^Armen- 
tieres  and  hastened  with  his  army  to  the  Netherlands.  Ferdi- 
nand, however,  persisted  in  his  previous  design  of  ofiering  battle 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  to  the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
under  Contades. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army  was  greatly  com- 
mended, because,  by  the  choice  of  his  positions  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  manoeuvred,  he  compelled  Contades  to  begin  the 
battle  (on  the  31st  of  July)  which  Ferdinand  was  endeavouring 
to  bring  on,  and  which  the  marshal,  by  the  selection  of  his  posi- 
tions, had  up  till  this  time  shown  himself  anxious  to  avoid.  Both 
French  and  German  writers  again  blame  Contades,  and  accuse 
him  of  having  made  many  blunders  both  before  and  during  the 
engagement.  We  shall  quote  the  manuscript  letters  of  a  French* 
man  whom  we  have  already  often  mentioned,  as  a  testimony  to 
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prove  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  Contades  or  any  other  com- 
mander  with  noble  officers  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  sub- 
ordination^  to  secure  any  sort  of  combined  unity  of  movement 
or  action  in  a  privileged  army.  We  are  there  infoimed  that 
Broglio  and  Contades  were  disagreed^  that  the  chevalier  de  Ni- 
colai  came  too  late,  and  that  count  de  Guerchy  attacked  the 
enemy  sooner  than  he  had  received  orders  so  to  do,  because  both 
regarded  themselves  as  persons  of  too  great  distinction  to  be 
limited  to  unconditional  obedience*.  It  was  said  in  a  letter  to 
the  count  de  Clermont  that  the  count  de  St.  Germain  had  saved 
the  army.  St.  Germain,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  had 
served  in  Denmark,  and  at  a  later  period  was  celebrated  together 
with  Tiirgot  as  a  reforming  minister  of  the  war  department  in 
France  :  we  shall  here  quote  a  passage  from  a  report  written  by 
him  respecting  the  battle  of  Munden  to  Clermont,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  seen  that  this  man,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Contades, 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  companions  of  the  licentious 
pleasures  of  his  kingf. 

*  The  opinionB  of  German  writers  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  second  part  of  Mauvillon's  Life  of  Frederick  II.  In  the 
very  impartial  letter  of  a  French  general  (Carton  K.  156),  it  is  stated  that  the 
chevalier  de  Nicolai  should  have  joined  the  right  wing,  where  Broglio  com- 
manded, before  eight  o'clock,  but  was  too  late  in  arriving ;  and  when  Broglio 
commanded  him  immediately  to  attack,  he  said  that  they  must  still  wait  for 
the  marquis  de  Beaupr^u.  This  was  too  late  for  Contades ;  he  sent  an  ad- 
jutant to  Broglio,  and  whilst  he  was  speaking  with  Broglio,  count  de  Guerchy 
on  his  own  mere  motion  attacked  the  village  of  Ahlen.  We  shall  here  quote 
the  words  of  the  reporter :  "  Comme  le  mar^chal  de  Contades  parloit  pour 
aller  voir  ce  que  signifioit  ce  combat  de  cavallerie  le  due  de  Broglio  prit  ses 
ordres,  qui  furent  de  retourner  k  sa  reserve  et  y  attendre  de  nouveaux  ordres 
de  sa  part.  Le  gSnSral  en  revenant  dit  d  sea  aides-de-camp,  Vous  avez  dej^  tm 
perdre  une  hataiUe,  vous  en  allez  voir  perdre  une  seconde." 

t  This  report  may  be  seen  among  the  papers  of  the  count  de  Clermont 
(Carton  K.  155) :  "Labataille  de  Minden  a  6t4  perdue  bien  compl^tement 
et  la  d^route  a  6t6  generale,  jamais  on  n'entreprit  une  a£Fiaire  plus  mal  k  propos 
et  jamais  il  n'en  fut  de  plus  mal  conduite.  Les  dispositions  donn^es  avant  la 
bataille  parurent  tr^-belles  k  bien  du  monde,  sans  doute  parcequ'elles  etoient 
bien  redigees,  mais  elles  me  parurent  d^  lors  absurdes,  je  n'osai  cependant  en 
dire  mon  sentiment,  V.  A.  S.  scait,  que  c'est  un  crime  de  parler,  e'en  est  mSme 
un  d'oser  penser,  et  pour  vivre  tranquille,  il  faut  devenir  automate.  Nous 
voulions  attaquer  les  ennemis,  ce  sont  eux  qui  nous  ont  attaqu^,  its  Etoient 
caches  par  un  bois  et  la  nature  du  terrain.  lis  ont  sans  doute  degami  leur 
oile  gauche  et  leur  centre  sans  qu'on  pdi  apercevoir  leurs  mouvemens,  et  apr^ 
avoir  form^  tl  notre  vue  un  gros  corps  sur  leur  droite,  ils  sont  venus  fondre 
8ur  notre  ilanc  gauche  qui  a  et^  bien  vite  culbut^,  notre  cavallerie  y  a  couru  et 
a  charge  par  corps  s^par^ment,  elle  a  ^t^  rompue  et  pass^e  par  les  arroes  et 
s'est  sauv^e.  Alors  les  ennemis  ont  pou8s6  un  corps  vis-^-vis  leur  centre,  qui 
nous  a  encore  ciilbut6  ce  qui  restoit  de  la  premiere  ligne,  j'^tois  h  la  seconde, 
je  me  suis  retir^  derri^re  une  esp^ce  d'enclos  avec  huit  bataillons  que  je  com- 
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The  battle  was  fought  near  Miinden^  and  the  obstinacy  or 
cowardice  of  an  English  general,  who  belonged  to  the  same  caste 
firom  which  the  generals  of  the  French  army  were  chosen,  saved 
the  French  army  which  was  beaten  from  complete  destruction, 
and  enabled  it  to  retire  to  Miinden.  The  same  individual  (lord 
Germaine),  who  afterwards  shone  as  an  English  minister  of  state, 
commanded  in  this  battle  the  first  division  of  the  English  ea« 
valry ;  he  received  orders  three  times  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  fall  on  the  enemy,  but  as  often  excused  himself.  He 
was  even  unwilling  at  first  to  allow  lord  Oranby,  the  leader  of 
the  second  division,  to  yield  obedience  to  Ferdinand's  command  i 
this,  however,  was  done  against  his  will,  but  the  ftill  effect  of  the 
movement  was  no  longer  to  be  attained.  The  English  nation 
was  filled  with  indignation  at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Oer- 
maine ;  he  was  dismissed  with  disgrace,  called  before  a  court- 
martial  and  found  guilty  s  we  shall  nevertheless  afterwards  meet 
with  him  in  the  following  period  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Oeor^ 
III.,  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  American  war  with  the  greatest 
negligence  and  ignorance,  and  after  having  brought  disgrace  and 
injuiy  upon  himself,  his  colleagues  and  the  nation,  and  fiaally 
be^n  driven  out  of  the  house  of  commons  and  the  ministry^  ap« 
pearing  under  the  title  of  earl  of  Sackville  as  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  victory  gained  by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at 
Miinden  is  reckoned  among  th^'  most  splendid  deeds  of  the 
century,  and  Contades  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  great 
danger  in  his  retreat.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick;i 
Ferdinand's  nephew,  drove  the  Frepch  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
gained  some  considerable  advantages  over  the  duke  de  Brissao 
at  Crefeld.  The  French  themselves  adroit  that  it  would  hava 
been  possible  completely  to  have  out  off  the  retreat  of  their  con- 
quered army  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine'*' ;  their  retreat  re- 
sembled a  quick  and  ruinous  flightt    The  result  of  this  bfittlo 

mandois,  j'y  ai  6ti  tr^-vivement  canonn^.  J'ai  laiss^  partir  tout  le  monde  et 
qaaod  la  plaine  a  6ti6  bien  d6blay^e,  je  me  suis  retir^  au  petit  pas.  C'eet 
ainsi  que  I'eat  pasa^  la  bataille  de  Minden,  je  ne  puis  en  donner  qu'uq  priois, 
on  aper9oit  dans  le  moment  I'arm^e  enO^mie,  qui  oampe  k  notre  vue  et  Ton 
fusille  k  un  quart  de  lieue  de  nous^  cette  situation  donne  de  I'ocoupation/'  etc. 
*  Carton  K.  155:  "  8i  I'ennemi  s'^toit  po8t6  avec  cM^rltl  en  suivant  la 
rive  gauche  du  Weser,  il  nous  auroit  pi^venu  sur  la  Werra,  en  auroit  empdch^ 
le  passage,  et  nous  auroit  forc^  de  faire  une  cruelle  retraite  par  la  Thuringe  but 
la  Franconie.  II  auroit  pu  nous  pr^venir  aussi  sur  le  Ndcre  et  mettre  i  con- 
tribution la  nu^  des  pr^tres  nos  allies/'  eto.    See  also  Mauvillon,  ii.  p.  f  3. 
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caused  so  much  anxiety  in  Paris  that  D^Estrfes  was  immediately 
sent  to  lend  his  advice  to  Contades,  and  the  marshals  met  at 
Marburg  on  the  24th  of  August :  in  October  the  command  was 
taken  from  Contades  and  given  to  BrogUo.  It  was  very  favour* 
able  to  the  French^  that  at  this  very  moment  king  Frederick 
found  himself  in  a  position  of  such  difficulty^  that  Ferdinand 
was  obliged  to  send  his  nephew  the  hereditary  prince  with 
12,000  men  to  lus  aid.  This  so  weakened  the  prince's  forces 
for  the  time,  that  the  French  ventured  to  take  up  their  winter- 
quarters  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  which  they  had  been  on 
the  previous  year. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  year  Frederick  ordered  preda^ 
tory  expeditions  to  be  undertaken  on  all  sides,  to  raise  oontri* 
butions  and  destroy  magazines;  and  his  enemies  at  first  left 
him  at  leisure.  Daun  indeed  made  a  movement  with  the  main 
urmy  in  April,  but  he  afterwards  remained  stationary  for  fUU 
seven  weeks  in  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  on  the 
2nd  of  May  between  the  Jaromirs  and  the  Schuns ;  and  when 
at  length  he  began  to  move,  he  remained  again  three  weeks 
longer  in  a  new  position  at  Mark  Lissa  in  Lusatia.  The  im* 
perial  army  did  not  leave  Franconia  for  Saxony  till  the  month 
of  August  On  this  occasion  confident  expectations  were  en*! 
tertained  of  the  activity  of  the  Russians,  and  Daun  waited  for 
their  appearance. 

General  Tillier  had  brought  a  plan  of  the  campaign  from 
Vienna,  and  the  empress  Elizabeth  had  acceded  to  it  Accord>« 
ing  to  this  plan,  the  Russians  were  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  re» 
duction  of  Silesia,  whilst  the  French  took  possession  of  Hanover^ 
conquered  Magdeburg,  and  marched  into  Saxony  and  the  Mark. 
Fermor  had  at  that  time  not  unwillingly  relinquished  the  com» 
mand  of  the  Russians  to  SoltikofF,  and  remained  with  the  army 
as  an  adviser  only,  and  Laudon  had  been  sent  with  a  consider- 
able division  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Russians,  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  Oder,  At  this  time  unfortunate  Germany^ 
especially  the  citizens,  peasants^  and  nobility  who  were  land- 
owners, were  suffering  from  unspeakable  oppression.  Frances 
nia,  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany,  Saxony,  Bohemia  and 
Silesia  had  long  suflfbred  from  friend  and  foe,  as  Mecklenburg 
and  Pomerapia  had  also  done,  and  now  the  calamity  fell  chiefly 
upon  the  Marks. 

Soltikoff  advanced  slowly  and  with  hesitation^  established  ma« 
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gazines  in  Poland  and  took  possession  of  Polish  towns^  whilst 
he  was  marching  through  Poland  without  permission.  This 
caused  the  Prussians  in  like  manner  to  advance  into  Poland, 
where  they  levied  contributions,  and  burnt  down  magazines,  and 
from  whence  they  carried  away  prince  Sulkowsky  as  a  prisoner 
from  his  estates.  Dohna  commanded  the  Prussians,  and  if  he 
did  not  succeed  in  bringing  the  Russians  to  an  engagement,  he 
destroyed  many  of  their  magazines,  and  harassed  and  obstructed 
their  march  so  that  they  did  not  reach  the  Oder  till  July. 
Frederick  was  at  this  time  in  great  perplexity,  and  this  probably 
led  him  to  be  unjust  towards  Dohna,  whom  he  censured  in  an 
order  of  the  day,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  a  short  but  severe  note. 
Frederick  dismissed  his  cautious  general  because  he  despised 
the  Russians  too  much,  and  fit>m  a  distance  formed  a  false 
judgement  with  respect  to  Dohna's  prudence. 

Wedel,  who  was  sent  by  the  king  to  assume  Dohna^s  command, 
and  in  all  cases  to  bring  the  Russians  to  an  engagement,  blindly 
fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  king.  The  two  armies  lay  between  Ziil- 
lichau  and  Crossen,  when  Wedel  madly  attacked  the  Russians  on 
the  23rd  of  July  near  Ziillichau,  and  was  completely  beaten  at  the 
villages  of  Palzig  and  Kay.  If  Fermor  and  Soltikoff  had  not  at 
that  time  kept  the  grand-duke  Peter  in  view,  and  had  they  not 
disapproved  of  the  poUcy  of  their  empress,  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  for  them  rapidly  to  have  followed  up  their  victory  over 
Wedel ;  but  they  advanced  very  slowly  towards  Frankfort,  and 
there  awaited  the  Austrian  auxiliary  force  which  was  to  meet 
them  on  the  Oder.  Daun  had  then  removed  from  his  position, 
sent  away  Haddick  with  30,000  men,  a  part  of  whom  were  to 
be  employed  in  threatening  a  descent  upon  Brandenburg,  whilst 
the  remainder  under  Laudon  was  to  reinforce  the  Russians; 
the  imperial  army  was  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  Saxony. 

The  king  committed  to  his  brother  Henry,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  far  inferior  to  the  Austrian  forces  under  Daun,  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  detaining  and  occupying  the  enemy,  whilst  he  him- 
self sought  to  come  up  with  the  force  under  Haddick.  In  this 
he  succeeded ;  he  however  conquered  one  division  of  them  only ; 
the  other,  consisting  of  18,000  men  under  Laudon,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Russians  on  the  7th  of  August.  The  king  by 
far  too  much  undervalued  the  discipUne  and  cool  perseverance 
of  the  Russian  troops.  On  the  3rd  of  August  he  had  imited  the 
remnants  of  WedePs  forces  with  the  force  under  his  own  com- 
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mand,  attacked  the  Russians  on  the  12th,  and  experienced  such 
a  defeat,  that  he  was  generally  supposed  to  be  irretrievably 
ruined.  His  army  was  completely  routed,  his  heavy  artillery 
taken,  and  Laudon,  who  had  had  a  great  share  in  the  victory, 
was  desirous  of  persuading  Soltikoff  to  march  with  him  to  Ber- 
lin ;  but  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  assist  Austria  in  obtain- 
ing dominion  over  the  whole  of  Germany. 

Soltikoff  alleged,  that  his  army  had  suffered  such  heavy  losses 
in  two  battles  that  he  could  not  for  the  moment  undertake  any 
further  operations,  and  he  therefore  remained  quietly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frankfort  till  the  end  of  the  month  (August). 
By  the  want  of  union  which  prevailed  between  the  Russians  and 
Austrians,  or  rather  their  commanders-in-chief,  which  was  now 
obvious,  Frederick  gained  time  to  collect  his  scattered  army,  to 
reform  and  reinforce  it.  His  inexhaustible  genius  and  its  re- 
sources never  appeared  more  remarkably  than  at  this  critical 
moment,  in  which  every  one,  and  at  first  he  himself  also,  de- 
spaired of  the  possibihty  of  re-establishing  an  army  fit  to  take 
the  field  against  the  enemy.  Afler  long  delays,  Daun  and  Sol- 
tikoff appeared  to  have  come  to  an  understanding ;  they  held  a 
personal  interview  in  Guben,  and  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  their  combined  forces ;  but  prince  Henry,  by  a  march 
from  Sagan  to  Bunzlau,  firustrated  the  whole  plan. 

When  prince  Henry  reached  Bunzlau,  Daun  became  anxious 
about  his  magazines,  perceived  that  contributions  would  be  ex- 
torted in  Bohemia,  and  relinquished  the  plan  of  a  junction  with 
the  Russians.  Frederick  on  his  part,  by  means  of  his  brother's 
masterly  march,  was  enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  him  at 
Bunzlau.  In  the  meantime  Soltikoff  had  at  length  set  out  for 
Silesia  about  the  middle  of  September,  whereupon  Frederick 
again  separated  from  his  brother,  by  an  unexpected  march 
through  Cotbus,  Sagan  and  Neustadt,  arrived  in  that  province 
before  the  Russians,  and  his  brother  allured  the  Austrian  army 
into  Saxony.  The  Russians  committed  enormous  devastations 
and  cruelties  in  Silesia,  but  they  either  could  or  would  not  at- 
tempt the  siege  of  Glogau.  Daun,  who  at  that  time  was  en- 
camped in  Teichnitz,  held  a  meeting  with  Romanzow,  and  on 
the  15th  of  September  sent  him  another  considerable  detach- 
ment, which  however  the  Russians  only  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plunder  and  spoiling,  and  desolating  the  country  vdth 
fire  and  sword,  they  return^  to  Poland  at  the  end  of  October ; 
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Laudon  accompanied  them^  but  returned  through  Poland  and 
Teachen^  full  of  feelings  of  the  atrongett  indignation  against  the 
Russians. 

Whilst  Frederick  was  watching  bis  t nemies  in  Silesia,  bis 
brother  Henry  gave  some  splendid  proofs  of  his  great  talents 
and  of  his  knowledge  of  miUtary  tactics.  At  that  time  the  im-^ 
perial  army  had  overrun  the  whole  of  Saxony ;  on  the  29nd  of 
September  therefore  prince  Henry  deceived  the  Austrian  com- 
mander, who  had  been  in  position  near  him  since  the  12th,  by 
marching  from  Oorlitz  completely  round  Daun,  who  was  en-^ 
camped  at  Bauzen,  reaching  Hoyerswerda,  and  forming  a  juno« 
tion  with  Fink,  who  had  proved  too  weak  to  protect  Saxony, 
whilst  Daun  believed  that  he  had  marched  to  Silesia  in  order  to 
form  a  junction  with  his  brother  the  king.  Almost  the  whole 
of  Saxony  was  at  that  time  lost  to  the  Prussians.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Torgau  and  Wittenberg, 
therefore  all  the  fortified  points,  were  still  in  the  power  of  the 
Prussians ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cunersdotf,  when  the  imperial 
army  was  encouraged  to  some  bolder  efforts,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  Leipzig,  Torgau  and  Wittenberg  had  fallen,  and  on  the 
4th  of  September,  Schmettau  surrendered  Dresden.  In  this 
indeed  be  was  precipitate,  because  at  the  veiy  moment  in  which 
he  evacuated  the  city,  general  Wunsch,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Frederick,  was  advancing  to  his  reliefs 

The  equiponderance  of  the  armies  in  Saxony  was  first  restored 
by  a  successful  engagement  fought  by  general  Wunsch  at  Tor* 
gau  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  secondly  by  the  junction  of 
prince  Henry  with  Fink  in  the  beginning  of  October :  Leipzig 
Torgau  and  Wittenberg  were  again  occupied,  and  a  more  severe 
struggle  began  for  the  possession  of  Dresden.  Daun  came  to 
Saxony  in  order  to  save  the  capital,  and  Frederick  used  all  poa* 
sible  means  after  his  arrival  from  Silesia  to  compel  Daun  to 
leave  his  camp  at  Plauen  and  to  withdraw  to  Bohemia.  This 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  Dresden  caused  the  king  almost 
as  great  a  loss  as  that  which  he  had  suffered  at  Cunersdorf. 
The  king  had  despatched  general  Fink  to  take  possession  of  the 
narrow  passes  of  Ottendorf  and  Maxen,  which  led  into  Bohemia^ 
and  thus  to  cut  off  Daunts  retreat.  In  order  effectually  to  ac«- 
compUsh  this  object,  it  was  indispensable  for  Fink  to  have  kept 
possession  of  the  communication  by  Dippoldiswalde.  Fink  un- 
happily relinquisbed  this  pass  to  the  enemy,  and  was  then  so 
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closely  shut  up  by  40^000  Austrians  that  no  escape  remained^ 
and  there  was  no  other'  course  to  pursue  than  for  himself  and 
his  whole  division  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  wai*.  On  this  oc- 
casion nine  generals  and  12^000  soldiers  were  made  prisoners, 
aad  the  whole  of  the  artillei^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy* 

Notwithstanding  the  capitulation  at  Maxen  and  a  victory 
gained  over  general  Dierke  on  the  3rd  of  December^  Daun  un- 
dertook no  farther  operations  during  the  winter;  Frederick  on 
his  part  kept  the  hereditarjr  prince  of  Brilnswick^  together  with 
I23OOO  men  which  prince  Ferdinand  had  lent  him^  till  he  had 
fully  completed  his  own  almy  and  raised  contributions  over  the 
whole  of  Saxdnyi  which  was  how  subject  to  his  dominion  *« 
Daun  was  satisfied  with  being  master  of  Dresden^  of  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  of  the  Bohemian  passes,  and  allowed  his  people 
repose  till  June  (1761)* 

The  Fretich  who  were  on  the  Rhine^  Maihe  and  Lahn,  first 
seriously  began  the  campaign  about  the  end  of  May.  Broglio 
had  now  received  the  chief  joommlmd  and  advanced  from  Mar- 
burgi  Sti  Germain  pushed  forward  thi'DUgh  Westphalia,  whilst 
the  allies  seemed  disposed  to  maintain  their  position  on  the 

■ 

*  We  BhkW  boirow  k  few  further  particulars  from  one  of  Frederick's  eulo- 
fiBia,  Those  who  Wi^h  for  farther  infotiiiatioii  may  consult  aod  compare  what 
IS  said  with  the  accounts  of  Archenholz,  another  of  his  eulogists,  and  after- 
Wat-dft  tend  I'empelhof  and  Weisse's  '  History  of  Electoral  Saxony/  vol.  vi. 
pp.  224^  22d.  Fischer,  part  ii.  p.  11  Sj  Writes  as  follows  t — "  Leipzig  was  espe- 
oially  suspected  of  entertaining  too  strong  feelings  in  favour  of  Austria,  and  of 
a  secret  hatred  against  Prussia.  The  sum  of  eight  tons  of  gold  was  imposed 
upon  the  town  as  a  contribution ;  some  members  of  the  corporation  and  mer- 
chants were  (after  Turkish  fashion)  placed  upon  the  pillory  and  left  there 
without  beds,  fire  or  light,  till  the  half  of  the  sum  was  discharged.  The  officer 

ftdHiv^d  the  mm  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  his  mildness Immense  treasures 

and  contributions  Were  now  collected  froin  Thuringia  and  Saxony.  Erfurt  was 
obliged  to  furnish  100,000  dollars,  500  horses,  and  400  recrdits.  Naumborg 
200,000  dollars.  The  towns  in  Thuringia  930,000,  and  the  whole  circle 
1^377jOOO  dollars,  420  horses,  or  50  dollars  for  each  horse.  Merseburg 
190,000  dollars,  377  recruits,  264  servants,  or  150  dollars  per  head.  Chem- 
nitz 215/000  dollars;  Marienburg  9000;  Annaberg  15,000«  The  circle  of 
Lelfttig  2,000,000,  and  the  town  of  Leipzig  1,100,000.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  the  whole  of  the  magistracy  was  taken  to  the  Pleissenburg,  where  the 
first  merchants  in  the  city  were  kept  for  weeks  without  straw,  without  lights 
or  chairs.  More  than  seventy  persons  had  fled,  their  estates  were  confiscated^ 
their  Vaults  sealed  up,  and  others  brought  back  by  hussars  from  Altenburg. 
Letters  were  opened,  the  chnrch  plate  tstken  awayj  and  the  deputies  were  even 
refused  admission  who  came  to  beg  that  they  would  accept  merchandise  in-^ 
stead  of  money.  They  Were  harassed  by  one  of  the  king's  adjutants,  till  at 
length,  on  the  4th  of  February,  400,000  dollars  were  paid.''  Frederick,  in 
his  Works,  vol.  v.  p*  129,  complains  that  he  lost  3,400,000  dollars  yearly, 
because  his  Westphallan  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  Prus- 
sia waft  in  possession  of  the  Russians.    What  was  he  to  do  f 
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small  river  Ohm.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  prince  Ferdinand 
felt  himself  too  secure  in  his  position  at  Wabern^  and  was  not 
so  watchful  as  he  should  have  been.  On  the  21st  of  June  Bro- 
glio  passed  the  Ohm,  formed  a  junction  with  St.  Oermain,  and 
defeated  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick^  whom  Frederick 
had  again  sent  back  to  his  uncle.  This  engagement  took  place 
at  Corbach,  where  the  prince  endeavoured  to  stop  the  further 
advance  of  the  French. 

After  the  battle  of  Corbach  Broglio  himself  went  to  Cassel^ 
Miinden  and  Gottingen,  whilst  he  sent  the  chevalier  de  Muy 
with  a  considerable  division  to  the  Dimel.  Prince  Ferdinand 
gave  up  Hesse  in  order  to  be  able  to  save  Westphalia,  and  sent 
his  nephew  to  oppose  the  chevalier  de  Muy,  over  whom  the 
latter  gained  a  victory  on  the  very  day  (31st  of  July)  on  which 
Broglio  entered  Cassel.  We  learn  from  the  manuscript  reports 
in  the  French  archives,  that  the  French  regarded  Ferdinand's 
position  on  the  Dimel  as  so  strong  as  not  to  deem  it  advisable 
to  attack  him ;  Broglio  therefore  extended  his  army  over  Got- 
tingen,  Miilhausen,  Gotha,  Langensalza  and  Eisenach,  whilst 
prince  Ferdinand  remained  master  of  the  country  from  the  Dimel 
to  the  Rhine,  and  finally  despatched  the  hereditary  prince  towards 
Wesel.  The  latter  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  middle  of  October  to 
relieve  Wesel  as  the  French  army  was  advancing,  and  would  have 
fallen  upon  the  enemy  by  surprise  if  the  chevalier  d'Assas  had 
not  voluntarily  sacrificed  his  life  to  deliver  his  countrymen,  and 
thus  gained  for  himself  a  species  of  Roman  immortality. 

The  eulogies  which  were  heaped  upon  the  hereditary  prince, 
and  especially  by  the  French,  because  he  had  surprised  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg  in  the  previous  year  at  Fulda,  gained  a 
battle  at  Marburg,  and  conducted  his  retreat  over  the  Rhine 
without  loss,  although  he  had  been  previously  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Kloster  Kampen,  proved  destructive  to  him  in  his  ad- 
vanced age.  The  incessant  flattery  which  he  received,  and  which 
was  repeated  even  to  loathing,  inspired  him  with  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  his  capacities  and  deceived  him  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  talents,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in 
his  old  age :  glory  he  unquestionably  deserved.  He  had  been 
unfortunately  defeated  at  Kloster  Kampen,  and  yet  he  retired 
from  the  battle  without  more  than  the  loss  of  a  single  cannon ; 
when  he  reached  the  Rhine  he  found  himself  without  the  means 
of  transport  across  the  river,  for  his  bridge  had  been  driven 
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further  downwards ;  and  yet  he  not  only  maintained  himself  for 
three  days  on  the  left  bank,  but  he  succeeded  on  the  18th  and 
19th  of  October  in  crossing  the  river  without  loss. 

The  French  followed  close  upon  his  footsteps,  and  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  detaining  them  in  Westphalia,  whilst 
his  uncle  harassed  Broglio  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gottingen, 
and  finally  resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  in  their  widely  ex- 
tended winter-quarters  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  French  of- 
ficers were  usually  in  Paris.  This  surprise  at  first  appeared  as 
if  it  would  prove  successful,  bat  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
French  had  now  better  leaders  than  in  previous  years ;  for  al- 
though he  at  first  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  some  places 
and  in  gaining  some  victories,  he  was  finally  obliged  in  March 
to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Cassel  and  the  blockade  of  Gottingen*. 
In  the  spring  (1761)  both  armies  again  took  up  their  former 
positions ;  the  French  however  gained  some  points  which  were 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  their  undertakings. 

In  the  year  1760  Frederick  had  shown  more  than  ever  what 
a  great  mind  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  miUtary  force  can  do^ 
in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  tactics  and  strategy, 
to  cold  calculating  prudence  and  whole  masses  of  people,  who 
are  not  animated  by  an  enlivening  spirit.  His  army,  nay,  even 
his  generals,  were  no  longer  the  old  ones ;  his  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, Prussia  occupied  by  the  Russians,  Saxony,  Silesia  and 
even  the  Mark  wasted,  Westphalia  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies ; 
he  himself  sometimes  feared  and  looked  into  the  future  with 
apprehension,  but  he  never  despaired.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
this  campaign  the  king  suffered  a  similar  loss  in  Silesia  to  that 
which  had  befallen  him  the  previous  winter  in  Saxony,  for  he 
lost  this  time  a  considerable  army  and  an  important  fortress. 
Major-general  Fouquet,  who  commanded  this  army,  may  per- 
haps have  been  guiltless  of  its  melancholy  fate,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  king  would  not  have  lost  the  fortress  if  Fouquet  had 

*  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  study  the  military  details  in  Mauvillon ; 
we  shall  only  quote  one  short  passage  from  the  Pricia  in  the  Parisian  Archives, 
Carton  K.  155.  The  French  general  writes  as  follows : — "Nous  etions  a£foi- 
blis  par  la  longueur  de  la  communication  jusqu'au  Main,  c'est  ce  que  d6ter- 
mina  I'ennemi  k  attaquer  nos  quartiers  d'hiver  k  Goettingue,  Miilhausen, 
Languensalza,  Gotha  et  Eisenach,  nous  nous  retirftmes  avec  precipitation  sur 
Francforti  abandonnant  Goettingue  et  Cassel  k  leurs  propres  forces.  L'en- 
nemi  eut  pu  se  porter  avant  nous  h,  Bergen,  s'il  avoit  march6  droit  k  Hirsch- 
feld,  avant  la  reunion  de  nos  quartiers  de  Miilhausen,  Gotha,  Eisenach ;  mais 
sa  lenteur  nous  a  donn^  le  tems  de  nous  rassembler,  de  le  repousser,  de  lui 
faire  lever  le  siege  de  Cassel  et  le  blocus  de  Goettingue." 
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not  enjoyed  his  confidence  to  an  extent  which  no  others  pos- 
sessed. 

Fouquet^  with  whom  Frederick  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  coif- 
respondence  in  French,  had  successfully  defended  Silesia  in  the 
previous  years,  and  this  year  he  was  to  protect  it  against  Lau*- 
don^  who  was  levying  contributions  in  the  mountains  and  threat^ 
ening  the  fortress  of  Glatz.  Frederick  gave  him  express  orders 
id  encamp  in  th6  mountains  in  order  to  cover  Olatz,  but  he  took 
up  his  position  in  a  very  dangerous  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Landshutj  where  Laudon  first  shut  him  in  and  then  attacked 
him  with  3O5OOO  men.  Fouquet  had  not  been  oautious  enough^ 
he  found  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  was  obliged  to 
surrender  on  the  2drd  of  June,  together  with  two  other  generals 
aUd  6000  men.  The  remainder,  of  14^000  to  15,000  tneuj  whom 
he  commanded,  were  destroyed  in  the  battle,  whilst  a  very  small 
portion  only,  whose  brave  leader  was  honoured  by  the  king,  suo^ 
ceeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy.  As  Frederick 
was  in  the  field  in  Saxony  against  Daun^  and  there  was  no  other 
Prussian  army  in  Silesia,  it  was  very  fortunate  for  him  that  Lau- 
don did  not  appear  before  Qlatz  till  the  28th  of  July,  and  that 
9oltikofl*did  not  begin  his  operations  till  the  same  months  and  then 
very  slowly.  The  miserable  commandant  of  Glatz,  whom  Fouquet 
had  recommended  and  promoted,  surrendered  the  foi'tress  aftef 
only  eight  days'  siegei  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  king*. 

About  this  time  the  Austrian  army  under  Dauh  had  put 
itself  in  motion,  in  order  to  march  from  SaxOny  to  Silesia;  it 
had  already  arrived  beyond  Bauzdn  and  Gorlitz,  and  Laudon 
had  taken  up  such  a  position  as  might  enable  him  easily  to  form 
a  junction  with  iti  The  king  of  Prussia  had  likewise  set  out  for 
Silesia,  and  Daun  wished  to  arrive  in  that  province  before  him> 
when  he  suddenly  learned  that  the  king  had  turned  rounds  and 
now  perceived  that  he  must  hasten  to  defend  Dresden,  the  imperial 
army  and  general  Lasoy,  whom  he  had  left  with  the  imperialists^ 
against  an  attack  from  the  united  Prussian  forces.  Daun  aooom- 
plished  this  object,  but  he  was  accused  this  time  also  of  having 
left  his  allies  too  long  in  danger,  and  of  not  being  expeditious 

*  We  do  not  venture  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  whether  La  Motte  Fouquet 
was  a  good  or  a  bad  general ;  certain  it  is  that  he  should  not  have  recom« 
mended  a  miserable  roan  like  d'O —  to  be  the  commandant  of  an  important 
fortress.  The  man  was  an  Italian  and  an  adventurer,  who  understood  French 
well,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  itself  a  great  recommendation  to  Frederick 
and  Fouquet. 
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enough  in  his  march  to  deliver  the  capital  of  Saxony  from  the 
plundering  with  which  Frederick  intended  to  visit  it^  and  the 
royal  family  from  their  suspense.  Frederick  had  terrified  the 
city  and  the  royal  family  who  were  there  by  throwing  bombsj 
and  after  hating  burned  down  the  suburbs^  set  fire  in  various 
places  to  the  city  itself< 

The  chief  scene  of  the  war^  however,  was  changed  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Oder.  The  Russians  had  at  length  reached  the 
latter  river,  and  were  threatening  to  pass  it  at  Auras )  Frederick 
therefore  sent  his  brother  Henry^  in  order  to  prevent  their 
juncti<m  with  the  Austrians,  to  keep  ofi^  Laudon  from  Breslau, 
and  to  save  that  dty,  of  which  Laudon,  afler  the  taking  of 
Glatz,  had  burned  a  considerable  part  Prince  Henry  took  up 
a  vely  skilful  position  between  Laudon  and  the  Russians,  and 
compelled  the  former  to  raise  the  siege  of  Breslau  |  Frederick 
tried  to  get  the  foreway  of  Daun,  marched  in  five  days  from 
Dresden  to  Bunzlau,  and  arrived  as  early  as  the  14th  of  August 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liegnitz.  The  Austrians,  however, 
this  time  had  forsaken  their  usual  wisdom,  had  followed  him 
with  equal  haste,  and  wished  to  thwart  him  on  his  way  to 
Breslau:  they  compelled  the  king  to  resolve  on  a  battle  on 
the  15th  of  August  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liegnitz.  The 
victory  which  Frederick  gained  On  this  occasion  was  much  more 
important  than  the  number  of  troops  killed  or  taken  prisoners 
on  either  side  would  lead  us  to  imagine^  in  consequence  of  its  in* 
fluence  upon  the  hesitating  movements  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
cautious  and  anxiously  prudent  character  of  Daun.  Soltikoff^ 
who  was  desirous  of  a  pretence  for  retiring  altogether  from  Silesia, 
pretended  to  be  afraid  that  Frederick,  who  had  now  effected  the 
desired  junction  with  his  brother  by  the  victory  at  Liegnitz, 
would  pass  over  the  Oder  and  defeat  him  before  Daun  could 
come  to  his  aid. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Russians,  the  king  allowed  his 
army  some  time  for  repose  in  the  camp  at  Hermannsdorf,  and 
prevented  Daun  from  undertaking  the  siege  of  Schweidnits ;  but 
he  returned  to  the  Elbe  as  early  as  September,  because  the  Rus^ 
sian  army  of  the  Oder,  on  their  retiring  from  Silesia,  had  sent  a 
detachment  of  their  troops  to  reinforce  Lascy  in  Saxony,  and 
these  Russians  and  the  Austrians  under  Lascy  had  marched  to^ 
wards  Berliua  It  was  only  afler  having  received  express  orders 
to  that  effect  that  Soltikoff  marched  to  support  Lascy  in  this 
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predatory  expedition,  because  he  himself,  as  well  as  Romanzow, 
was  greatly  prejudiced  against  Laudon  and  against  Daun.  For 
that  reason  neither  of  them  had  done  anything  in  July  and 
August ;  when  they  took  their  departure  in  September,  they  at- 
tempted indeed  to  besiege  Colberg,  but  von  Heyden,  who  had 
already  repulsed  the  Russians  once  before  in  1758,  now  defended 
this  fortress  for  two  years,  till  the  brave  Paul  Werner,  so  re- 
nowned as  a  sectarian,  relieved  it. 

Lascy^s  expedition  proved  less  destructive  to  Berlin  and  the 
Marks  than  had  been  feared ;  contributions  were  extorted  it  is 
true ;  but  the  Russians,  of  whom  the  strongest  fears  were  enter- 
tained, were  precisely  the  party  which  was  kept  in  the  best  order 
and  under  the  strictest  discipline  by  its  leaders,  Tottleben  and 
Tschemitscheff.  All  the  acts  of  violence  and  plunder  which 
were  committed  in  Berlin  and  in  the  royal  palaces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Austrians.  On 
the  9th  of  October  Lascy  took  possession  of  Berlin,  and  the 
Prussians  under  Hiilsen  and  Frederick  of  Wirtemberg  were 
driven  to  Spandau.  He  however  found  it  advisable  to  leave  the 
city  again  as  early  as  the  13th,  and  Tottleben  and  Tschemitschefi^ 
with  their  Russians,  returned  to  Frankfort,  where  they  had  ap- 
pointed Soltikoff  to  meet  them.  The  latter  however,  near  as  he 
was  to  the  theatre  of  war,  which  was  now  changed  to  Saxony, 
left  his  allies  alone  to  settle  their  affairs  with  the  Prussians. 

Before  Hiilsen  was  recalled,  in  consequence  of  Lascy's  expe- 
dition to  Berlin,  he  had  long  carried  on  a  vigorous  stru^le  for 
the  possession  of  Torgau,  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg  with  the  im- 
perial army,  which  was  more  than  double  his  own  in  number. 
Hiilsen  had  no  sooner  taken  his  departure  than  the  imperialists 
not  only  occupied  Leipzig  but  also  the  fortresses  of  Wittenberg 
and  Torgau,  and  Frederick  late  in  the  year  hastened  from  Silesia, 
again  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Elbe.  As  soon  as  Frederick 
appeared  before  Wittenberg  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  imperial 
army  surrendered  that  fortress ;  he  then  left  it  to  others  to  drive 
the  enemy  out  of  Leipzig  and  farther,  and  turned  his  own  atten- 
tion to  Torgau.  This  fortress,  which  was  of  singular  importance 
to  Frederick,  was  not  only  covered  by  Lascy^s  army,  but  Daun 
himself,  who  had  left  Laudon  in  Silesia  and  followed  Frederick 
to  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  save  the  town.  In  his  advantageous 
position  in  Torgau,  he  thought  he  might  safely  await  the  king 
of  Prussia's  attack ;  but  Frederick  had  resolved  to  venture  a  de- 
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cisive  engagement,  and  this  led  to  the  battle  of  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, which  was  the  most  bloody  affair  of  the  whole  war. 

The  issue  of  this  veiy  hazardous  engagement  proved  favour- 
able to  the  king,  for  he  gained  a  very  splendid  victory  at  Torgau. 
He  made  8000  prisoners  and  compelled  the  town  to  surrender, 
and  yet  remained  in  a  very  precarious  condition.  He  found  him- 
self unable  to  reduce  Dresden,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  take 
up  his  winter-quarters  in  Leipzig,  and  was  in  possession  of  no 
greater  part  of  Saxony  than  he  had  been  in  the  previous  year ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Mark  and  a  great  part  of  Silesia  were  wasted, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  These  diffi- 
culties were  augmented  by  the  death  of  king  Ferdinand  11.  of 
Spain  which  took  place  in  August  17^9,  which  increased  the 
number  of  the  allies  and  his  enemies,  and  by  the  anticipated 
loss  of  influence  which  would  befall  his  faithful  ally,  the  leader 
of  the  English  cabinet,  on  the  death  of  George  II,  in  October 
1760. 

We  must  now  for  a  time  break  off  the  history  of  the  war  in 
Germany  and  return  to  European  affairs,  and  especially  to 
Russia,  because  the  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1761,  proved  decisive  for  the  issue  of  the  seven 
years'  war. 

In  Germany  the  citizens  and  peasants  were  ruined,  whilst  the 
princes  and  their  officials  became  rich,  because  they  profited  by 
the  universal  misery  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  egotistical 
objects.  Among  the  innumerable  petty  tyrants, — their  court 
mob,  their  parasites  and  menials, — there  was  only  one  single 
prince  who  had  any  idea  of  what  is  true  greatness,  or  whence  it 
is  derived, — only  one  who  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  office, 
and,  wherever  he  had  it  in  his  power,  protected  the  people 
against  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  avaricious  castes  and 
narrow-minded  priests.  Frederick  also,  unhappily,  exercised  vio- 
lence and  was  guilty  of  oppression ;  but  he  stood  alone  against 
all  Europe ;  he  carried  on  a  bloody  war,  but  he  shared  all  the 
dangers,  anxieties,  labours  and  want  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he 
alone  knew  how  to  animate  and  fill  with  a  spirit  which  in  Prussia 
was  called  patriotism,  and  which  at  that  time  perhaps  might  be 
justly  so  regarded.  Maria  Theresa  and  her  high  nobility  perse- 
veringly  followed  that  course  to  which  Austria  owes  its  great- 
ness ;  they  delayed  and  hesitated,  and  allowed  all  the  miseries  of 
war  to  increase  and  accumulate,  being  well  persuaded  that  the 
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last  draught  of  the  net  would  prove  the  more  productive  the  more 
the  waters  had  previously  been  troubled.  The  good  emperor 
practised  usury  and  played  a  secondary  character  in  Vienna,  as 
his  imperial  army  did  in  Germany;  and  the  French,  as  the 
auxiliaries  of  imperial  execution,  in  the  spring  of  1761,  still 
lay  scattered  about  in  their  quarters  from  Frankfort  to  Gotha. 
The  towns  and  villages  of  the  empire  were  waste ;  com,  cattle 
or  horses  were  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  central  Germany  | 
misery  had  reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  the  continually  in- 
creasing debts  of  almost  all  the  townships  in  Westphalia,  Hesse 
and  Gotha  deprived  them  even  of  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future. 
Whilst  the  people  were  thus  perishing  from  want,  copious  French 
or  English  subsidies  flowed  into  the  caskets  of  the  princes,  for 
they  received  a  definite  sum  of  money  from  England  for  every 
maimed  soldier )  and  these  unfortunate  people  themselves  after- 
wards begged  as  invalids,  and  lived  upon  the  charity  of  their  im- 
poverished countrymen. 


ENGLAND,   FRANCE,  SPAIN. — WAR  IN   GERMANY  ^TILL  PJTT's 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  MINISTRY. 

When  Pitt  was  expending  large  sums  upon  the  war  in  Ger- 
mwy,  be  calculated  with  great  justice  that  these  would  produce 
usurious  gain9  in  the  East  Indies  and  America  i  we  must  there- 
fore turn  our  attention  very  briefly  in  passing  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  these  countries,  without  however  dwelling  upon  or  even 
mentioning  the  single  incidents  of  the  naval  war,  or  the  different 
undertakings  in  India,  Canada  and  the  Antilles,  or  the  fhiitless 
landings  and  predatory  descents  of  the  English  upon  the  sea* 
coasts  of  France.  Even  those  who  tn  not  disposed  to  bestow 
unoonditional  praises  upon  wealth  and  the  comforts  whiob  it 
procures,  the  fruits  of  industry  and  the  oiviliyation  connected 
with  tbem^  as  political  economists,  statists,  and  the  admirers  of 
wealth  in  general  do,  must  however  willingly  admit,  that  during 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  France  was  driven  by  England  from 
that  position  which  she  had  long  assumed  as  the  head  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  The  admiration  of  the  continually  growing 
prosperity,  wealth  and  comfort  of  ]U\i,  as  well  as  of  the  consti- 
tution enjoyed  by  the  English  people,  which  since  the  time  of 
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Montesquieu  had  become  the  fashion,  had  at  least  great  moral 
advantages  in  Europe.  The  \irorld  was  at  length  convinced  that 
fireedom,  light,  popidar  movement,  and  even  external  advantages 
have  a  value  for  the  people,  even  a  money  value,  which  our  times 
acknowledge  as  the  only  measure  of  success  or  happiness. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  had  not  been  propitious  for 
England :  Minorca  was  conquered  by  the  French )  Byng  with  an 
equal  number  of  ships  had  avoided  an  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  and  executed  | 
and  the  advantages  which  had  been  gained  in  America,  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  at  sea,  were  overbalanced  by  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  and  the  loss  of  Fort  Oswego  on  the  lake  of  On- 
tario. The  loss  of  the  then  wholly  insignificant  factory  at  Cal- 
cutta in  Bengal  furnished  the  occasion  for  laying  the  first 
foundation  of  that  immense  empire  in  the  East,  which  at  pre- 
sent comprises  a  population  of  almost  70,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
The  English  had  made  preparations  to  repel  an  attack  with 
which  they  were  threatened  by  the  French,  and  this  furnished 
the  nabob  with  a  pretence  for  destroying  their  fbrt  5  and  on  this 
occasion  he  conducted  himself  with  a  degree  of  cruelty  which 
was  described  in  the  strongest  colours  in  the  English  news- 
papers and  speeches,  and  of  which  the  ministry  admirably  availed 
themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  designs.  The  English 
civil  officers  and  merchants  were  treated  with  enormous  cruelty, 
and  their  lives  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  heat,  thirst  and  privations 
to  which  they  were  exposed  (June  1756).  The  inhabitants  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  their  ships,  or  expelled  from  the  settle* 
inent.  The  torments  inflicted  in  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta  filled 
the  English  nation  with  a  thirst  for  vengeance^ ;  and  Clive,  who 

*  The  English,  as  is  well  known,  had  suffered  something  siipilar  about  a 
hundred  years  before  this  time  from  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna,  and  we  shall 
therefore  subjoin  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  cruelties  practised  on  this 
oeeasion  by  the  nabob.  On  the  taking  of  Calcutta  some  portion  of  the  build* 
inga  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  therefore  the  officers  of  the  nabob  shut  up 
146  prisoners,  merohanta,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  one  woman,  in  a  narrow  hole 
11  feet  long  and  18  wide, — a  prison  which  hitherto  had  been  only  used  for  a 
single  man.  On  the  outside  there  was  a  verandah  or  passage  into  which  two 
small  grated  windows  opened.  In  this  narrow  den  all  these  persons  were 
obliged  to  spend  a  whole  night«  in  a  warm  country  and  at  the  warmest  season, 
because  they  were  afraid  to  awaken  the  nabob.  The  majority  gave  up  the 
ghost  from  i^rst,  heat  and  the  pestilential  air,  after  a  tedious  exhaustion.  The 
small  portion  of  water  which  could  with  difficulty  be  handed  through  the 
windows  revived  only  a  few.  Holwell,  who  survived  the  horrors,  can  find  no 
words  to  describe  the  torments  of  the  thirst  and  heat,  and  the  desire  to  find 
an  end  of  their  sufferings  by  deatl^.    After  a  long  straggle  with  death,  the 
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was  sent  with  2400  men  from  Madras  to  Bengal,  performed 
deeds  of  heroism  which  recalled  the  memory  of  the  times  of  a 
Cortez  and  Pizarro,  of  an  Albuquerque  and  other  Portuguese 
heroes.  Clive  took  and  fortified  Calcutta,  and  from  March 
1757  carried  on  war  at  the  same  time  with  the  nabob  and  the 
French.  In  this  war  Clive  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  general,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  accused  of  deeds  of 
violence  and  plunder  like  those  which  had  been  committed  by 
his  Spanish  predecessors,  and  of  acting  in  the  same  manner  as 
has  been  in  our  own  days  attributed  to  Massena,  Soult,  and  other 
French  marshals.  Clive  gained  an  empire  for  the  English  East 
India  Company;  innumerable  English  found  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  amassing  enormous  wealth,  and  of  providing  for 
their  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances ;  and  unbounded  views 
of  success  and  ambition  were  opened  up  to  English  industry  and 
zeal.  No  one  then  suspected,  that  what  the  nation  might  thereby 
gain  in  outward  prosperity  could  never  prove  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  which  the  national  character  would  suffer 
in  its  internal  substance. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  (1757)  Clive  fully  avenged  his 
nation  on  the  cruel  nabob,  rebuilt  the  fortress  of  Calcutta,  drove 
the  French  out  of  the  province*,  and  then  immediately  lent  his 
friendly  and  powerful  aid  to  an  ambitious  rival  who  wished  to 
dethrone  the  nabob.  The  usurper,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
English  whom  the  nabob  had  injured,  proved  victorious,  be- 
stowed large  sums  in  return  for  the  aid  which  had  been  lent 
him,  and  ceded  to  his  auxiliaries  three  considerable  districts  in 
Bengal.  The  payments  of  the  new  nabob  to  the  company 
amounted  to  two  millions  sterling,  and  to  Clive's  army  to 
6,000,000  rupees,  of  which  Clive  received  a  million  and  a  half. 
In  the  following  years  the  disputes  among  the  native  princes 

weakest  were  trodden  under  foot,  smothered,  or  perished  in  raving  despair. 
Twenty-three  only  saw  the  light  of  another  day,  when  the  nabob,  being  in- 
formed that  most  of  the  prisoners  had  perished,  ordered  the  remainder  to  be 
released,  that  the  survivors  might  inform  him  where  the  treasures  of  the  fac- 
tory were  buried. 

*  The  English  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  the  answer  given  by  their 
admiral  on  this  occasion,  when  the  nabob  assured  him  that  it  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  and  not  to  be  permitted,  that  the  French  and  English  who  had 
been  received  as  traders  into  his  land  should  make  war  upon  one  another 
without  asking  his  permission.  What  other  answer  could  Turks,  Tartars  and 
cannibals  have  given,  than  that  which  was  given  by  admiral  Watson  ?  "  That 
if  he  (the  nabob)  protected  the  king's  enemies,  he  would  light  up  a  flame  in 
hiB  country  that  all  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  would  not  be  able  to  extinguish." 
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were  taken  advantage  of  with  great  skill  and  unvarying  success, 
in  order  to  gain  a  footing  for  the  English,  and  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  their  intermeddling  in  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  year  1758  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vantages gained  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  the  more  glorious 
for  Pitt's  new  administration,  the  more  costly  and  fruitless 
former  efforts  had  proved. 

In  this  year  an  English  army  was  landed  in  Germany;  the 
predatory  and  devastating  attempts  of  the  English  upon  the 
French  coasts,  which  had  hitherto  been  universally  unsuccess- 
ful, were  crowned  with  splendid  success  at  St.  Malo  and  Cher- 
bourg ;  the  French,  however,  revenged  the  attempt  at  a  second 
landing  at  St.  Malo,  by  a  defeat  which  they  inflicted  on  the 
English  who  had  been  disembarked.  In  America  the  English 
reduced  Fort  du  Quesne,  the  first  cause  of  the  war,  and  captured 
Louisboui^,  the  only  harbour  which  the  French  possessed  for 
their  privateers  and  their  boats  engaged  in  the  cod-fisheries.  The 
English,  indeed,  received  a  check  at  Ticonderago ;  but  as  Louis- 
bourg,  St.  John,  Frontenac  and  du  Quesne  were  now  in  their 
power,  they  did  not  suffer  this  partial  defeat  to  prevent  them 
from  adopting  measures  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  by  its 
conquest  making  themselves  complete  masters  of  the  whole  of 
the  trade  in  wood  and  peltry,  which  was  at  that  time  very  con- 
siderable. In  the  following  year  (1759)  the  defeat  at  Ticonde- 
rago was  first  avenged,  the  fort  itself  conquered,  and  possession 
taken  of  that  of  Niagara  also,  and  then  the  expedition  against 
Canada  commenced. 

The  English  general  Wolfe  who  attacked  Quebec,  and  the 
French  general  Montcalm  who  defended  it,  have  both  gained 
immortality  among  their  respective  fellow-countrymen,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bravery  and  skill  which  they  exhibited.  About  the 
time  at  which  Canada  was  attacked,  England  equipped  a  great 
expedition  against  the  French  Antilles,  and  especially  against 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  The  English  fleet,  which  had  a 
considerable  land-force  on  board,  appeared  on  the  6th  of  January 
1759  before  Port  Royal  in  Martinique;  it  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  no  successful  results  were  to  be  expected  either  at 
this  point  or  at  St,  Pierre ;  the  fleet  therefore  steered  for  Gua- 
daloupe, where  the  expedition  was  favoured  by  fortune.  In 
three  months  Guadaloupe  was  conquered,  Maria  Galante  also 
capitulated,  and  the  whole  of  the  Leeward  islands  were  lost  to 
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France.  The  system  of  devastation  carried  on  by  the  English  on 
the  French  coasts  was  in  the  meantime  vigorously  continued ; 
ships  of  war^  fleets  and  merchantmen  were  captured  or  destroyed 
in  every  sea,  even  in  sight  of  and  under  the  cannon  of  the  Por- 
tuguese forts,  which  were  neutral. 

In  Canada  Wolfe  had  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  nature 
and  with  a  force  far  superior  to  his  own,  and  commanded  by  an 
able  general ;  the  triumphing  of  the  English  on  his  victory  was 
therefore  the  greater.  Wolfe's  small  army,  consisting  of  only 
7000  men,  supported  by  a  naval  force  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
French,  appeared  before  Quebec  at  the  end  of  June  1759.  It 
was  only  possible  to  attack  this  city  either  from  below,  at  the 
point  where  the  rivers  St.  Charles  and  Montmorenci  flow  into 
the  St»  Lawrence,  or  by  climbing  up  inaccessible  rocks  which  lay 
behind  the  city,  in  order  to  threaten  the  upper  town.  Wolfe 
first  tried  an  attack  upon  the  lower  city,  because  he  could  here 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  ships ;  but  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, with  his  superior  force,  who  acted  merely  on  the  defensive, 
had  constructed  a  well-fortified  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  two 
rivers,  and  determined  not  to  attack  the  enemy,  whom  the  Ca- 
nadian winter  must  infallibly  destroy. 

The  English  knew  well  that  they  must  not  venture  to  await 
the  approach  of  winter,  which  would  be  destructive  to  them, 
whether  they  wished  to  retire  or  to  continue  the  siege;  they 
therefore,  on  the  30th  of  July,  attempted  to  take  Montcalm's 
fortified  camp  by  storm,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  From 
that  moment  this  small  army  began  to  be  in  great  perplexity  as 
the  autumn  was  approaching,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember Wolfe  resolved  upon  a  desperate  undertaking.  He  left 
one  portion  of  his  army  below  to  engage  the  attention  of  Mont- 
calm, and  resolved  with  the  other  to  scale  the  almost  inaccessible 
height  on  which  the  upper  town  was  situated,  which  was  not 
fortified  except  by  the  nature  of  its  position.  The  attempt  was 
successful,  and  Montcalm,  alarmed  by  the  unexpected  news  that 
the  upper  town  was  in  danger,  did  what  Wolfe  had  never  ima- 
gined he  would  do,  left  his  admirable  position  and  ofiered  the 
English  battle  (13th  September). 

In  this  engagement  the  commanders  on  both  sides  fell  t  Mont- 
calm as  well  as  Wolfe  was  killed  in  the  battle ;  but  the  latter 
was  cheered  even  in  the  moment  of  departure  by  the  news  of 
victory.    Five  days  afterwards  (18th  September),  Quebec  sur- 
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rendered  by  capitulation,  Wolfe's  death  was  regarded  in  En- 
gland as  a  heroic  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  as 
the  most  splendid  deed  of  the  whole  war :  it  was  immortalized 
by  monuments,  paintings,  drawings  and  engravings,  for  the  con- 
quest of  Quebec  was  supposed  to  be  the  key  to  an  easy  reduc- 
tion of  Upper  Canada.  Murray  remained  in  Quebec  with  7000 
men,  in  order  to  march  against  Upper  Canada  in  the  spring, 
whilst  the  English  left  the  river  for  fear  of  being  shut  in  by  the 
ice.  The  French  resolved  to  profit  by  the  absence  of  the  En- 
glish, and  during  the  severity  of  the  season  to  make  an  attempt 
firom  Upper  Canada  to  reconquer  Quebec. 

With  this  view  the  French  general  Levis  collected  an  army  of 
about  10,000  men.  With  this  army  he  set  out  against  Lower 
Canada  in  April  (1760),  and  defeated  the  English  general  who 
attempted  to  arrest  his  progress  near  Montreal,  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada.  After  their  victory,  the  French  hoped  to  take 
Quebec  at  the  first  assault;  they  found  themselves,  however, 
deceived  in  their  expectation,  and  the  siege  proceeded  very 
slowly.  The  besiegers  were  wholly  destitute  of  heavy  artillery, 
and  when  at  length  they  had  succeeded,  about  the  11th  of  May, 
in  erecting  a  battery  of  12-pounders,  an  Enghsh  fleet  made  its 
appearance,  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  French  squadron  in  the 
river  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging  army,  and  compelled  the  army 
itself  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  its  artillery.  The  French  main- 
tained themselves  in  Upper  Canada  till  the  end  of  September 
( 1 760) .  About  this  time  the  French  governor-general  was  obliged 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Montreal,  and  general  Amherst  marched 
firom  the  northern  part  of  the  then  Enghsh  provinces  of  North 
America  to  besiege  the  city.  His  forces  were  joined  by  those 
under  Murray  in  Quebec,  and  after  the  junction  of  the  two 
armies  Baudreuil  was  forced  to  capitulate.  In  October  1760 
the  whole  of  Canada  was  in  the  power  of  the  English.  The 
French  possessions  in  Afirica  had  been  previously  conquered  by 
the  English,  whereas  their  undertakings  against  the  English 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  had  altogether  failed^ 
partly  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  partly  from  want  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  and 
the  army,  and  partly  from  the  bad  selection  of  the  men  who  had 
the  conduct  of  the  whole. 

This  expedition  to  the  East  Indies  in  1757  was  entrusted  by 
the  French  government  to  count  Lally,  who  was  a  man  of  the 
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most  singular  character :  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  some 
thousand  troops  on  board  a  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  d'Ach€. 
On  the  voyage  Lally  and  d'Ache  fell  into  violent  disputes^  and 
the  passage  was  so  tedious^  that  they  did  not  reach  Pondicheny 
till  the  spring  of  1758.  The  English^  who  were  both  quicker 
and  richer  than  the  French,  had  not  only  sent  a  fleet,  which 
reached  its  destination  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  but  had 
also  made  preparations  on  land  to  frustrate  Lally's  undertaking. 
In  spite  however  of  these  preparations  and  his  constant  disputes 
with  the  admiral,  who  threw  every  obstacle  in  his  way,  Lally 
succeeded  in  taking  the  fort  of  St.  David,  which  was  one  of  two 
fortresses  possessed  by  the  English  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
This  rapid  conquest  spread  a  great  alarm  in  Madras,  of  which 
Lally  should  have  availed  himself,  as  well  as  of  the  still  unbroken 
strength  of  his  army,  in  order  immediately  to  seize  upon  that  city ; 
instead  of  which  he  directed  his  attacks  against  the  most  faithful 
Indian  allies  of  the  English,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  immense 
sums  of  money  from  them,  as  Clive  had  done  from  the  nabob  of 
Bengal.  The  rajah  of  Tanjore,  whom  Lally  assailed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  friendship  for  the  English,  refused  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  the  French  general,  and  was  so  well  supported  by  the 
advice  of  English  officers,  that  Lally  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  the  capital  of  Tanjore,  but  on  his  retreat  he  took  the 
town  of  Arcot. 

Lally  was  a  vehement,  domineering,  passionate,  severe  and 
despotic  man,  and  had  been  in  a  state  of  continual  strife  with 
all  the  civil  officers,  with  the  military  and  citizens  in  Pondi- 
cheny, with  the  town  councU  and  the  whole  body  of  traders. 
All  the  authorities  and  private  persons  were  opposed  to  him  in 
everything  which  he  undertook ;  d'Ach^  never  gave  him  any 
support ;  and  it  was  therefore  highly  imprudent  in  him,  afler  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  against  Tanjore  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Madras.  He  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  as  early  as  February  in  the  following  spring,  yet  he 
afterwards  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  under  very  unfavour- 
able circumstances  through  the  whole  of  1759  and  a  part  of 
the  following  year.  The  English  had  at  this  time  conquered 
the  northern  Circars,  taken  Vizagapatam  and  Masulipatam,  and 
twice  received  reinforcements  from  Bengal.  In  the  year  1760, 
the  English,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Coote,  first  obtained 
the  same  advantages  for  their  nation  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
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^hich  Wolfe  and  AmherBt  had  gained  in  America^  and  Clive 
succeeded  in  forcing  in  Bengal. 

Lally  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  in  the  course  of  two  years 
he  had  gained  ten  battles  and  taken  ten  fortresses ;  if  that  were 
so^  how  much  more  glorious  was  it  for  Coote  to  deprive  him  of 
all  these  advantages  by  one  single  engagement^  which^  with  the 
exception  of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  whereby  the  dominion  of 
Bengal  was  won^  was  the  most  important  which  the  EngUsh 
gained  in  those  times !  Coote  had  conquered  the  town  of  Wan- 
dawash^  but  no  sooner  departed,  than  Lally  hastened  thither  in 
order  to  retake  the  place ;  at  the  very  moment  however  in  which 
all  the  preparations  for  the  storm  were  ready,  the  English  army 
under  Coote  appeared  and  offered  battle  to  the  French,  in  which 
the  former  afterwards  gained  a  signal  victory.  The  camp  of  the 
enemy,  their  artillery  and  instruments  for  besieging  were  taken 
by  the  English ;  the  flying  French  were  driven  to  Pondicherry, 
and  after  having  been  again  deprived  of  Arcot,  were  closely 
shut  up  within  the  city.  The  French  defended  their  Indian 
capital  for  nine  months,  and  were  only  compelled  to  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  in  January  1761^  when  hunger,  want  and 
suffering  had  reached  an  extent  no  longer  to  be  endured.  Not 
only  the  chief  commanders  and  the  garrison,  but  all  the  civil 
officers  of  subordinate  rank  were  taken  away  from  the  city  by 
the  English,  and  the  fortifications  razed.  Immediately  after- 
wards, Mah^,  the  only  place  which  belonged  to  the  French  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  was  also  taken,  and  of  all  the  possessions  of 
the  French  in  and  upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  nothing  now  remained 
but  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  France. 

If  we  compare  the  condition  of  England  and  France  at  the 
death  of  George  II.  (he  died  in  his  seventy-seventh  year),  we  shall 
readily  comprehend  the  reason  why  this  king  was  the  most  highly 
honoured  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  when  the  people  often  be- 
come weary  of  the  best  rulers ;  and  why  Louis  XV.,  whom  in 
1744  the  people  almost  idolized,  was  despised  and  lampooned  in 
Paris  and  detested  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Pitt  was  at  that 
time  universally  commended  as  a  pattern  of  an  admirable  mi- 
nister, whilst  Pompadour,  Bernis  and  Cboiseul  were  accused 
of  faults  and  crimes  which  they  had  certainly  not  committed. 
France  had  lost  her  colonies  and  trade,  her  fleets  were  defeated, 
her  ships  taken  away,  and  her  army  disgraced.  Silhouette,  the 
comptroller  of  finance,  robbed  the  churches  and  private  indi- 
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viduals  of  their  plate ;  taxation  was  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
pointy  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  completely  exhausted ;  and 
because  the  pleasures  of  the  court  were  not  to  be  interrupted, 
the  country  was  given  up  a  prey  to  such  scandalous  usurers  as 
De  la  Borde,  Beaujeu,  Le  Maitre  and  Gooffens,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  few  millions  for  the  king  and  his  companions.  England 
had  at  that  time  nearly  20,000  national  troops  in  Germany 
under  prince  Ferdinand,  and  not  only  supported  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  every  sea  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  drew  the 
treasures  of  all  people  and  lands  to  herself,  by  her  continually 
increasing  activity  and  her  exclusive  possession  of  foreign  trade. 
Even  women  and  novel-readers  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
qualities  of  a  free-born  Englishman,  and  of  the  advantages  of  the 
English  constitution;  Rousseau  having  sought  and  found  the 
hero  of  his  universally-read  novel,  and  Montesquieu  the  idial 
of  his  political  constitution  in  England. 

Choiseul  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  the  ministry,  than 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  involving  Spain  in  an  unfor- 
tunate war  with  England :  he  did  not  indeed  succeed  in  his 
object  till  Charles  III.  ascended  the  throne.  In  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VI.  both  France  and  England  had  attempted  in  vain 
to  induce  Spain  to  enter  into  a  closer  alliance.  France  at  that 
time  offered  to  restore  Minorca  and  to  lend  her  aid  in  the  re- 
conquest  of  Gibraltar,  and  Pitt  even  proposed  to  restore  and 
cede  this  important  English  possession* ;  Spain  however  main- 
tained her  neutrality  till  the  death  of  queen  Barbara  (Aug.  17^8), 
and  after  that  time  the  transaction  of  any  business  in  Spain  was 
completely  at  an  end.  The  queen,  as  long  as  she  lived,  con- 
trived in  some  measure  to  sustain  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
king ;  she  was  unwilling  to  allow  his  weakness  of  mind  to  be 

*  This  indeed  occurred  at  a  moment  when  affBurs  in  Europe  and  America 
were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  We  shall  quote  a  passage  from  the  secret 
despatch,  as  published  by  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204«  &c.,  which  Pitt,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  ministry,  sent  to  Keene,  then  ambassador  in  Madrid,  and  which 
refers  to  this  point.  They  were  disposed  "  to  treat  with  the  crown  of  Spain 
concerning  an  exchange  of  Gibraltar  for  the  island  of  Minorca  with  the  port 
and  fortresses.  Their  lordships  are  most  humbly  of  a  unanimous  opinion, 
that  the  court  of  Spain  should  without  loss  of  time  be  sounded  with  respect  to 
their  dispositions ;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  found  favourable,  that  the  said 
negotiation  should  be  carried  forward  and  ripened  for  execution  with  all  possible 
despatch  and  secrecy.  Their  lordships  are  further  of  opinion,  that  satisfac- 
tion should  be  given  to  Spain  on  the  complaints  touching  the  establishments 
made  by  the  subjects  of  England  on  the  Mosquito  shore  and  on  the  bay  of 
Honduras  since  the  treaty  concluded  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  October  1748,  that 
all  establishments  so  made  be  evacuated." 
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made  known^  although  she  herself  suffered  from  melancholy, 
and  was  neither  possessed  of  talents  nor  information ;  after  her 
death  the  king  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  stupor,  and  no  one 
ventured  to  submit  to  him  any  business.  The  king  remained 
continually  secluded  in  his  palace,  refused  to  speak  or  to  take 
nourishment,  and  became  at  length  completely  insane,  although 
his  ministers  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  In  this 
condition  of  melancholy  madness,  Ferdinand  continued  to  live 
eight  months  longer,  before  death  released  him  from  his  suf- 
ferings (Aug.  1759). 

Charles  III.,  who  hadrbeen  hitherto  king  of  Naples,  and  as 
such  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  endeavours  to  abolish 
old  abuses,  no  sooner  came  to  the  throne  than  he  exhibited  his 
desire  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs ;  unhappily,  when 
yet  king  of  Naples  he  had  been  won  over  to  the  French  interests 
by  Choiseul.  Choiseul  foresaw  that  Charles  must  soon  become 
king  of  Spain,  and  in  the  last  treaty  with  Austria  had  taken 
care  to  provide  that  Don  Philipp  should  retain  possession  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  that  Naples  should  be  given  to  the 
third  sou  of  king  Charles.  Before  Charles  took  his  departure 
for  Spain,  he  caused  his  eldest  son  to  be  pronounced  incapable 
of  ruling,  named  his  second  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  trans- 
ferred the  government  of  Naples  to  the  third  (Ferdinand  IV.) 
by  investing  him  with  the  sword,  which  the  latter  afterwards 
presented  to  lord  Nelson. 

Charles  III.^s  inclination  to  France  was  well  known,  he  was 
proud  of  the  name  of  a  Bourbon,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  an 
intimate  family  alliance  among  the  Bourbon  courts ;  a  year  and 
a  half  however  still  elapsed  before  the  unfortunate  family  alliance 
(pacte  de  /amille),  which  involved  the  Spaniards  in  foreign 
afiairs,  could  be  brought  about.  The  people  of  Spain  were  as 
averse  to  the  plans  of  Choiseul,  Pompadour,  and  of  the  new  king, 
as  those  of  France  had  previously  been  respecting  the  alliance 
with  Austria  negotiated  by  Kaunitz  and  Pompadour.  The  nego- 
tiations therefore  relating  to  the  family  alliance  were  conducted 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  those  with  respect  to  the  treaty 
with  Austria  had  been. 

The  Spanish  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  French  mi- 
nister in  Madrid  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject  of  the 
pending  negotiations,  or  indeed  that  negotiations  were  pending 
at  all ;  but  Grimaldi  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris,  who  pos- 
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sesaed  the  complete  confidence  of  his  king,  conducted  the  whole 
immediately  with  Choiseul.  The  latter  had  obtained  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  war  also,  after  the  death  of  Belleisle 
(January  1761),  and  wished  to  set  on  foot  two  armies  in  Ger- 
many consisting  of  160,000  men,  each  of  which  was  indepen- 
dently to  carry  on  the  war  on  the  Lower  and  Upper  Rhine,  and 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  That  very  little  good  was  to  be 
expected  fi*om  these  preparations  is  immediately  obvious  fix>m 
the  fact,  that  Choiseul,  to  gratify  the  king  and  Pompadour,  had 
consented  to  confer  the  chief  command  of  one  of  them  on  the 
prince  de  Rohan  Soubise.  Choiseul  and  his  king  hoped  at  the 
same  time  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances in  England  to  obtain  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain. 

Frederick  prince  of  Wales  had  died  before  his  father,  and 
his  son  became  king  under  the  name  of  George  III.  The 
young  king  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  possessed 
of  small  natural  abilities,  and  had  neither  been  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  a  constitutional  government  by  his  mother,  who  was 
a  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  nor  by  lord  Bute,  who  had  had  the 
superintendence  of  his  education ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  im- 
bued with  absolute  monarchical  ideas.  He  was  a  careful  reader 
of  the  Bible  and  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  christian 
and  of  an  honourable  private  man,  which  he  correctly  fulfilled^ 
but  it  was  too  much  to  expect  to  learn  the  duties  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  of  modern  times  from  Oriental  writers.  Pitt 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  U8iu*per  of  the  royal  privilege  of  go- 
verning, and  the  English  people  complained  loudly  of  lord  Bute 
for  having  strengthened  the  young  and  obstinate  man  in  his 
monarchical  prejudices. 

Lord  Bute  was  an  entertaining  courtier,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  circle  of  belles  lettres  and  of  the  fine  arts ;  acci- 
dent had  thrown  him  in  the  way  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  he 
had  educated  George  III.  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother, 
who  indeed  meant  well,  but  as  tender  and  well-meaning  mothers 
usually  do,  adopted  a  very  foolish  method.  George  III.  was 
shy,  indocile,  obstinate,  and  indescribably  narrow-minded,  and 
yet,  according  to  the  English  constitution,  he  was  to  occupy  a 
dignified  position,  and  if  he  was  to  have  any  power  and  influence 
as  king,  to  keep  the  one  party  of  the  aristocracy  in  check  by  the 
influence  of  the  other.    George  IL  was  scarcely  dead,  when 
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Biite^  who  was  a  man  without  family  connexions  and  influence 
in  the  country^  and  therefore  without  political  importance  in 
England^  obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a  sinecure,  which 
the  preceding  king  had  bestowed  on  his  favourite  daughter 
Amelia;  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  princess,  and  a  similar 
course  had  been  pursued  with  her  brother  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. This  was  of  far  less  consequence  to  the  ministry  than  the 
offence  which  was  taken  by  the  young  king  at  Pitt's  decisive 
and  overbearing  manner  of  delivering  his  opinions  in  the  cabinet, 
and  who  therefore  sought  for  a  man  who  might  support  his  own 
views  in  consultation.  Legge  and  Holdemess  having  left  the 
cabinet  in  March  1761,  George  III.  gave  a  seat  in  the  council 
to  his  friend  Bute ;  Pitt  however  continued  as  before  to  direct 
the  whole  management  of  foreign  affairs. 

About  this  time  Choiseul  caused  proposals  of  peace  to  be 
made  with  great  ceremony  and  noise,  with  a  view  to  deceive  the 
English  respecting  his  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  perhaps  in 
compUance  with  the  demailds  of  his  king,  but  in  which  he  was 
not  serious.  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sweden  showed  themselves 
ready  for  accommodation,  England  was  cautious,  and  Austria, 
on  the  reception  of  the  proposals,  left  no  one  to  doubt  that  she 
was  not  honestly  desirous  of  peace.  A  formal  congress  was 
opened  in  Augsburg,  but  the  disputes  which  arose  regarding 
the  admission  of  the  emperor,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  carried  on,  afforded  little  hope  of  coming  to  any,  or  at  least 
any  early  results  in  this  way,  and  England  therefore  opened  a 
separate  negotiation  with  France.  Lord  Stanley  was  sent  to 
Paris  and  count  Bussy  to  London,  and  an  interchange  of 
diplomatic  notes  immediately  began.  After  long  disputes  and 
much  writing,  Bussy  submitted  a  proposal  in  June  which  was 
generally  approved,  but  immediately  afterwards  he  subjoined  a 
second,  containing  two  points,  from  which  Pitt,  who  by  liberal 
payment  had  got  information  of  the  secret  negotiations  with 
Spain,  thought  he  perceived  that  the  whole  plan  was  devised 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  embittering  Spain  against  England 
by  a  diplomatic  trick,  and  of  proving  to  the  king  how  generously 
France  undertook  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  Spain. 

Choiseul  demanded  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Spain  on  ac- 
count of  various  real  or  supposed  injuries  which  she  had  suffered 
from  England,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  did  so  with 
the  approbation  of  Spain,  and  he  wished  also  to  have  the  king 
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of  Prussia  wholly  excluded  from  the  negotiations.  Pitt  gave 
such  a  decisive  and  warm  answer  to  these  two  notes^  that 
Choiseul  was  afraid  of  an  instantaneous  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain^  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  result  he  recalled  his 
second  proposal;  this  however  had  been  effectual  in  making 
that  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  king  of  Spain  which 
Choiseul  expected.  CharlesIII.  immediately  afterwards  agreed  to 
( 1 5  th  August  1 76 1 )  the  treaty  called  the  ^<  family  alliance/'  which 
France  had  been  so  long  anxious  to  obtain*.  This  treaty  how- 
ever was  long  kept  secret,  even  after  it  was  signed.  An  ulti- 
matum was  received  from  England  respecting  the  preliminaries 
of  a  peace,  a  very  moderate  and  conciliatory  answer  returned, 
almost  everything  acceded  to,  only  it  was  insisted  upon  that 
England  should  forsake  her  ally  the  king  of  Prussia  and  leave 
him  to  himself.  Pitt,  who  alone  of  all  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  had  certain  intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  *^  family 
alliance,''  returned  no  answer  to  this  note,  which  was  handed  in 
by  the  French  ambassador  in  September  $  but  he  required  un- 
conditionally from  the  king,  that  a  declaration  of  war  should  be 
immediately  made  against  Spain,  before  the  latter  kingdom  had 
completed  her  preparations.  When  lord  Bute,  with  whom  the 
king  concurred  in  opinion,  opposed  this  measure,  Pitt  retired 
from  the  cabinet  (5th  Oct.  1761).  About  the  same  time  the 
ministry  of  marine«was  entrusted  to  Choiseul,  in  addition  to  the 
two  other  departments  which  had  formerly  been  placed  in  his 
hands. 

These  negotiations  contributed  still  more  to  the  otherwise 
slow  progress  of  the  war  in  Germany.  Broglio's  army  was 
in  need  of  repose,  and  Soubise,  who,  with  an  army  which  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  allies  by  30,000  men,  might  have  well 

*  A  copy  of  this  treaty,  of  which  Choiseul  was  so  proud,  because  all  his 
predecessors  had  in  vain  attempted  to  effect  it,  will  be  found  in  Wenck,  vol.  iii. 
p.  268,  &c.  No.  cxciv.  His  real  object  was  to  make  Spain  answerable  for 
the  sins  of  France.  It  consists  of  twenty- eight  articles,  which  were  also  to 
apply  to  Naples  and  Parma.  The  whole  family  pledge  themselves  to  main- 
tain and  uphold  the  various  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  shall  exist  whenever  peace  is  concluded  by  the  three 
powers,  and  Don  Philipp  with  the  other  powers.  The  enemy  of  the  one  power 
to  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  others,  and  they  to  make  war  and  conclude 
peace  as  a  whole,  and  none  separately.  The  droits  d'aubaine  are  to  cease, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  three  powers  are  mutually  to  enjoy  in  each  other's 
states  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  natives  of  the  respective  countries,  both 
in  trade  and  navigation,  and  such  as  were  to  be  allowed  to  none  of  the  other 
European  powers. 
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commenced  the  campaign  in  Westphalia  alone^  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  wait  till  BrogUo  also  put  himself  in  motion.  He 
may  have  been  right,  for  prince  Ferdinand  showed  the  supe* 
riority  of  his  talents  in  this  very  campaign  more  than  in  any 
which  had  preceded.  Before  Broglio  commenced  his  march 
in  the  end  of  June,  he  had  already  taken  all  his  measures  in 
Westphalia  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  the  French  army; 
and  it  was  easy  to  obstruct  an  army  on  its  march,  which  was 
accompanied  with  an  incredible  quantity  of  followers,  and  at^ 
tempted  with  heavy  baggage  to  pass  through  a  country  at  that 
time  almost  impassable  for  travellers  on  foot.  In  this  knightly 
army,  the  nobles  alone  of  the  four  companies  of  royal  and  noble 
guards  were  attended  by  as  many  horses  and  grooms  as  might 
have  sufficed  in  themselves  to  compose  a  small  army.  Each 
company  consisted  of  130  men,  who  were  accompanied  by  1200 
horses.  The  commander  of  the  allies  however  had  caused  all 
the  com  and  fodder  to  be  mowed  down  even  as  far  as  the  Rhine, 
and  tiie  cattle  to  be  conveyed  to  places  of  securily.  Soubise 
therefore  excused  his  inactivity  till  Broglio  approached  by  this 
prevailing  want.  On  the  20th  of  June  Broglio  commenced  his 
march,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  hastened  to  form  a  junction  with 
him,  having  been  alarmed  by  the  news  that  prince  Ferdinand 
was  in  his  rear,  and  had  encamped  at  Dortmund.  The  junction 
of  the  two  marshals,  who  were  now  more  jealous  and  envious  of 
each  other  than  ever,  retarded  BrogUo's  operations  and  prevented 
the  French  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  his  talents  and 
experience.  The  two  commanders  had  no  sooner  united  their 
forces  at  Soest,  than  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  offer  a  battle, 
although  they  delayed  till  the  15  th  of  July.  BrogUo  wished  on 
this  occasion  to  secure  for  himself  alone  the  glory  of  a  victory ; 
he  therefore  did  not  wait,  according  to  agreement,  till  Soubise's 
troops  were  in  position,  which  could  not  be  the  case  till  the  follow- 
ing day ;  Soubise  therefore  was  not  displeased  to  see  his  rival's 
want  of  success,  and  rendered  him  very  inefficient  support.  The 
advantages  which  had  been  gained  by  Broglio  on  the  15th  at 
Villinghausen,  not  far  from  Hamm,  were  in  consequence  lost, 
and  the  victory  was  again  wrested  from  the  French  on  the  16  th. 
The  fruits  of  this  victory  to  the  allies  were,  that  the  French  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  did  not  again  advance  till  the  end  of 
the  month,  after  having  completely  changed  their  plan  of  ope* 
rations. 
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Soubise  remained  on  the  Rhine  and  transferred  20^000  of  his 
army  to  Broglio,  who  was  to  march  through  Hesse  against  Ha- 
nover and  Brunswick.  Prince  Ferdinand  embarrassed  and  re- 
tarded Broglio's  advance  by  feigned  marches  and  movements^ 
hovered  round  and  threatened  him  on  all  sides,  and  contrived  to 
frustrate  all  the  designs  of  the  enemy;  Soubise  attempted  in 
vain  to  come  in  the  rear  of  the  allies  by  proceeding  to  Bremen. 
Soubise  had  advanced  into  Westphalia,  caused  'East  Friesland  to 
be  occupied,  and  made  the  French  name  as  much  hated  and  as 
contemptible  there  as  he  had  done  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  in 
1757«  His  army  observed  no  rules  of  discipline,  and  its  leaders 
behaved  themselves  like  the  most  uncivilized  robbers* ;  his  at- 
tempt upon  Bremen  was  also  defeated,  and  he  returned  with 
haste  to  the  Rhine.  Ferdinand  sent  his  nephew  against  Sou- 
bise, whilst  he  himself  continued  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
French  army  in  Lower  Saxony. 

From  the  beginning  of  September  Broglio  lay  in  his  camp  at 
Cimbeck ;  in  October  he  took  possession  of  Wolfenbiittel  also, 
but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize  upon  Brunswick ;  the  whole 
country  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine  was  covered  with  soldiers. 
Prince  Ferdinand  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hameln,  Broglio  occupied  the  country  from  Hanau  to  beyond 
Cimbeck,  and  Soubise  was  lying  in  winter-quarters  on  the  Rhine, 
when  prince  Ferdinand  resolved  in  the  beginning  of  November 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  drive  them 
back  to  Gottingen.  The  winter-quarters  of  the  French  in  West 
Germany  were  almost  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  previous 
year.  Prince  Ferdinand  took  up  his  in  Hildesheim,  and  the  he- 
reditary prince  of  Brunswick  in  Miinster. 

The  embarrassments  with  respect  to  money,  and  the  singular 
measures  adopted  by  the  Austrians  in  the  east  of  Germany,  were 
as  advantageous  to  Frederick,  as  the  delays,  disputes  and  bad 
discipline  of  the  French  army  in  the  west  were  to  the  allied  army. 
The  Austrians  wished  the  Russians  to  shed  their  blood  instead 
of  themselves,  and  they  therefore  had  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Russian  army  transferred  to  Butturlin,  one  of  the  old  gene- 
rals of  Peter  I.,  and  by  their  hesitation,  delay  and  prolongation 
of  the  war,  increased  to  an  enormous  extent  the  sufferings  of  un- 

*  It  is  said  in  the  criticism  on  the  campaigns  in  Germany  (Archives  du  Roy., 
Carton  K.  155),  that  "  M.  de  Soubise  a  envoy^  en  Ostfnse  des  d^tachemens 
dont  les  officiers  se  sont  d^shonor^s  par  leurs  piileries." 
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fortunate  Germany.  Austria  made  all  payments  in  copper  and 
paper ;  Prussia  in  dollars,  eight  of  which  were  valued  at  a  ducat 
and  fifteen  at  a  louis  d'or.  The  empire  was  given  up  to  plunder 
and  wasting  by  all  parties.  Austria  as  well  as  Prussia  reckoned 
confidently  on  Russia ;  the  former  upon  the  reigning  empress, 
and  the  latter,  in  the  sure  expectation  of  her  death,  upon  her 
successor. 

The  imperial  army  also  in  this  year  was  in  miserable  circum- 
stances ;  it  was  unable  to  protect  Franconia  against  devastation 
and  plunder,  and  when  it  at  length  took  courage  and  advanced 
into  Saxony,  prince  Henry  contrived  easily  to  hold  it  in  check 
by  detachments  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  The  duke  of  Deux 
Ponts,  filled  with  disgust,  had  laid  down  the  command  of  such 
a  miserable  army ;  duke  Charles  of  Wirtemberg  had  gone  home 
deeply  offended ;  and  Serbelloni,  to  whom  the  supreme  command 
was  transferred,  was  far  from  being  indemnified  for  the  disgrace 
of  the  real  service  by  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  a  gene- 
ral of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  During  the  year  the  Swedes 
ventured  from  time  to  time  to  make  incursions  into  the  Mark ; 
they  even  appeared  once  to  threaten  Berlin,  but  were  repulsed, 
and  were  only  able  to  get  a  firm  footing  in  Pomerania  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  Colberg  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  Daun, 
who  still  exercised  the  chief  command  over  the  whole  of  the 
Austrian  forces,  placed  the  greater  part  under  Laudon  to  pro- 
secute the  war  in  Silesia,  whilst  he  himself,  with  the  smaller 
part,  remained  the  whole  year  opposed  to  prince  Henry  in 
Saxony.  Daun  did  not  put  his  troops  in  motion  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  in  November  and  December  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the  Erzgebirge,  Voigtland,  and 
the  district  of  Neustadt.  The  earnest  attention  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  now  fixed  upon  Laudon,  and  Frederick  who  op- 
posed him,  upon  Silesia  and  the  Russian  main  army  which  was 
expected  in  that  province. 

Frederick  had  left  his  brother  behind  in  Saxony,  whilst  he 
himself  took  the  field  against  Laudon ;  his  army  however  was 
exceedingly  reduced,  in  every  succeeding  year  he  found  the  dif- 
ficulties of  recruiting  it  progressively  increased,  and  therefore 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  spare  it.  Laudon  was 
awaiting  the  Russian  army,  and  for  two  months  and  a  half  no- 
thing was  heard  of  except  a  few  partial  skirmishes  and  an  occa- 
sional surprise.    Towards  the  end  of  June  the  Russian  army 
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first  commenced  its  march,  and  advanced  slowly  through  Posen 
to  Silesia.  Ziethen  frustrated  the  Russians  in  their  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  Breslau.  He  watched  their  movements  with 
such  alacrity,  that  he  was  always  by  their  side  whenever  they 
had  reduced  a  suburb  and  were  preparing  to  assail  a  town ;  he 
would  however  have  proved  as  incapable  as  his  king  of  prevent- 
ing the  Russians  from  forming  an  earlier  junction  with  the  Au- 
strians  than  really  took  place,  if  Butturlin  had  been  serious  in  his 
purpose. 

The  Russians  crossed  the  Oder  at  Oppeln  as  early  as  July, 
but  they  delayed  forming  a  junction  with  the  Austrians  till  they 
could  no  longer  avoid  it ;  and  Laudon,  to  deprive  them  of  every 
pretence  for  delay,  encamped  at  Jauer.  Frederick  believed,  or 
perhaps  had  been  positively  informed  by  the  grand-duke  him- 
self or  Tottleben,  that  the  Russians  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  employed  for  attacking  him  in  any  strong  position,  and 
therefore  converted  his  camp  at  Buntzelwitz,  about  a  mile  from 
Breslau,  into  a  species  of  regular  fortress*,  and  in  that  way 
completely  gained  his  object.  Butturlin  again  separated  from 
the  Austrians  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  descended  the  Oder 
to  Pomerania,  where  at  this  very  time  Romanzow  was  engaged 
in  besieging  Colberg.  Tschemitscheff,  with  only  20,000  out  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Russian  forces,  remained  with  Laudon  and 
shared  with  the  Austrians  in  the  glory  of  one  of  the  boldest  enter- 
prises of  the  war,  the  storming  of  the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  re- 
moved his  camp  nearer  to  Neisse,  because  he  was  in  want  of 
magazines  and  means  for  the  support  of  his  army,  and  lefl  only 
four  battalions  of  troops  and  one  battalion  of  invalids,  together 
with  a  hundred  hussars,  in  Schweidnitz  $  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble to  defend  the  very  extensive  works  of  this  fortress  with  so 
small  a  number  of  troops ;  this  was  well  known  to  Laudon  and 
formed  the  foundation  of  his  plan.  On  the  Ist  of  October  the 
Austrians,  together  with^TschemitscheflPs  Russians,  captured  the 
fortress  of  Schweidnitz.  No  small  portion  of  the  blame  of  its 
fall  must  be  attributed  to  Frederick.  Schweidnitz  was  at  that 
time  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Magdeburg.  The  fortress  was  in- 
stantaneously taken  by  storm,  and  the  Prussians  declare,  with  a 

•  See  'CEuvres  de  Fr^d^ric/  vol.  i v.  p.  223  :  "  Ce  catnp  devint  une  esp^ce 
de  place  d'armes  dont  la  montagne  de  Wurben  6toit  comme  la  citadelle." 
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view  to  explain  the  daring  exploit  and  to  excuse  the  imprudence 
of  leaving  such  an  inefficient  garrison  in  the  town ^  that  the  con- 
quest was  effected  by  treachery  and  the  aid  of  the  prisoners  of 
war;  Frederick  himself  in  his  works  gives  a  long  story  of  a  ma- 
jor Rocha  who  had  been  won  over  and  bribed  by  the  Austrians, 
But  in  fact  the  Austrians  had  no  need  of  the  aid  of  treachery^ 
because  they  were  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fortress  as 
the  Prussians^  and  had  complete  plans  of  it  in  their  possession* 
Frederick's  account  of  the  capture  of  Schweidnitz  has  been  very 
ably  refuted  by  the  author  of  the  '  Confessions  of  an  Austrian 
Veteran/  who^  in  other  respects^  is  highly  favourable  to  the 
king. 

A  separate  division  of  the  Russian  army  under  Romanzow  had 
reduced  the  Prussian  army  in  Pomerania  and  the  fortress  of  Col- 
berg  to  great  straits  as  early  as  September,  and  when  Butturlin 
came  into  the  New  Mark  and  encamped  at  last  also  in  Eastern 
Pomerania,  it  appeared  as  if  the  small  fortress  could  hold  out  no 
longer ;  it  however  maintained  its  defence  longer  than  the  main 
body  of  the  Russians  could  remain  in  Eastern  Pomerania.  As 
early  as  October  Colberg  was  reduced  to  extremities  for  want  of 
provisions ;  and  yet  it  held  out  till  the  Russian  army,  from  want 
of  supplies,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  in  November  without  ha- 
ving conquered  the  city,  and  the  brave  von  Heyden  defended  it 
even  after  that  time  against  Romanzow,  till  every  hope  of  relief 
had  altogether  disappeared.  On  the  16th  of  December  Colberg 
surrendered  to  the  Russians  by  capitulation. 

The  Swedish  estates,  who  assembled  in  this  year,  strongly  dis- 
approved of  the  ruinous  war  which  their  government  was  carry- 
ing on;  but  the  Swedish  oligarchs  continued  to  prosecute  it 
against  the  will  of  the  diet,  as  they  had  commenced  it  without 
asking  their  concurrence ;  their  troops  however  neither  gained 
greater  advantages  nor  more  honour  than  they  had  done  in  the 
preceding  year.  They  made  their  appearance  indeed  in  the 
Uker  Mark  in  the  month  of  July,  but  were  driven  back  beyond 
the  Peene  as  soon  as  prince  Henry  could  despatch  some  troops 
against  them.  In  September  they  again  ventured  forth,  when 
the  Russian  army  was  encamped  in  Pomerania ;  but  Butturlin 
no  sooner  departed  than  they  were  hunted  out  of  the  province 
anew.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  closely  shut  up  in  part 
of  Pomerania,  whilst  the  Prussians  fixed  their  winter-quarters  in 
Mecklenburg. 
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The  king  of  Prussia^  at  the  end  of  the  14th  chapter  of  his 
worics,  has  himself  given  a  short  but  admirable  description  of  the 
state  of  desperation  to  which  he  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  statement  which  we  have 
already  given^  and  especially  when  we  add,  that  he  admits  that 
his  whole  army  was  reduced  to  60,000  men,  of  whom  the  one- 
half  was  with  him  in  Silesia,  and  the  other  half  in  the  field 
against  Daun  under  his  brother  Henry  in  Saxony.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  Pitt's  secession  from  the  English  ministry  appeared 
likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  king  than  the  loss  of  Schweid- 
nitz,  Colberg,  and  a  great  part  of  Saxony. 

The  new  English  ministry,  which  was  formed  on  the  10th  of 
October  1761,  had  no  fixed  principles,  because  the  voice  of  the 
people  and  public  opinion,  which,  however  false  and  deceitful 
they  may  be,  yet  hold  dominion  over  minds  and  states,  were  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  men  in  whom  the  king  exclusively  placed 
his  confidence,  and  of  that  Bute  himself  was  conscious ;  he  there- 
fore tried  at  first  to  retahi  persons  along  with  himself  in  the  ca- 
binet, whose  creatures,  friends  and  relatives  constituted  the  par- 
liament. Fox  continued  to  be  paymaster  of  the  forces,  Legge 
was  for  a  short  time  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Oranville  (for- 
merly lord  Carteret)  president  of  the  council,  Newcastle  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Bute  shared  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  with  lord  Egremont.  Egremont  under- 
took the  southern  half  of  Europe  and  Bute  the  northern,  but  in 
reality  the  whole  policy  of  the  government  was  entrusted  to  him, 
although  an  attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  fact  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  ministry.  Bute's  want  of  experience  and  skill  in 
the  public  business  which  he  had  undertaken  soon  became  ge- 
nerally obvious  by  the  coolness  with  which  he  treated  Prussia, 
by  the  proposals  which  he  caused  to  be  made  to  Peter  III.,  whose 
character  and  modes  of  thinking  must  have  been  sufiiciently 
known  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  his  aunt  Elizabeth  on 
the  throne  in  January  1762,  and  finally  by  his  imprudent  over* 
tures  to  Austria.  Lord  Bute  had  refused  (in  December  1 758) 
to  renew  the  subsidy-treaty  with  Prussia,  which  was  prolonged 
from  year  to  year,  and  to  pay  the  subsidies  in  1762,  because 
Prussia  neither  had  done  nor  was  able  to  do  anything  for  En- 
gland or  Hanover;  England  however  was  now  compelled  to 
make  new  efforts  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
especially  for  the  support  of  Portugal.    England  moreover  at 
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that  time  found  herself  in  the  singular  condition  in  which  im* 
mensely  rich  private  persons  often  find  themselves;  in  the  midst 
of  good  fortune  and  everywhere  victorious  she  believed  herself  in 
a  desperate  condition,  and  sought  to  obtain  peace  at  all  hazards, 
even  by  tortuous  ways. 
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Pitt  and  his  brother-in-law  Temple,  who  was  the  only  man  that 
shared  his  opinions  in  the  cabinet  on  this  occasion,  had  retired  from 
the  ministry  because  their  colleagues  were  unwilling  instantly  to 
declare  war  against  Spain  on  account  of  a  treaty  whose  contents 
were  yet  unknown ;  Pitt  indeed  was  acquainted  with  those  con- 
tents, and  indications  of  the  near  approaching  breach  between 
England  and  Spain  appeared  as  early  as  November.  Lord  Bristol 
made  vigorous  remonstrances  in  Spain,  and  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions in  that  kingdom  showed  clearly  that  a  war  was  unavoidable, 
and  that  Spain  was  only  endeavouring  to  gain  time ;  England  was 
therefore  obliged  to  demand  a  specific  declaration.  This  decla- 
ration and  the  appearance  of  the  treaty  of  the  ^^  family  alliance'^ 
itself,  which  was  printed  in  Paris,  no  longer  allowed  doubts  to 
be  entertained,  that  Spain  had  resolved  to  take  part  with  France 
in  the  war  against  England.  It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to 
wait  till  Spain  had  completed  all  her  preparations,  and  therefore 
a  declaration  of  war  was  made  on  the  part  of  England  on  the 
second  day  of  the  year  1762. 

In  the  same  month  in  which  England  declared  war  against 
Spain,  Pondicherry  had  been  wrested  from  the  French,  and  a 
large  expedition  fitted  out  against  such  of  the  West  India  islands 
as  were  still  in  possession  of  France.  Lord  Rodney  took  12,000 
men  on  board  in  Barbadoes  under  the  command  of  general 
Monkton,  who  had  gained  great  reputation  in  Canada.  These 
troops  were  disembarked  in  Martinique  on  the  7th  of  January, 
and  by  the  12th  of  February  the  whole  island  was  reduced.  In 
this  way  the  East  and  West  India  trade  of  France  was  anni- 
hilated and  her  colonies  taken  possession  of,  for  Grenada  and 
the  Grenadines,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago  and  St.  Vincent  were  also 
taken ;  her  trade  in  timber  and  peltry  was  lost  by  the  conquest 
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of  Canada,  and  her  cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  capture  of  the  islands.  At  this 
most  unfortunate  moment  Spain  was  drawn  into  the  war ! ! 

Spain  had  neither  a  fleet  nor  army  with  which  she  could  ven- 
ture to  come  into  collision  with  those  of  England ;  an  agree- 
ment was  therefore  entered  into  with  France  to  treat  Portugal^ 
which  was  an  ally  or  rather  a  dependent  of  England^  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Frederick  II.  had  treated  Saxony ;  the 
same  success  indeed  did  not  attend  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards 
as  that  which  accompanied  those  of  the  Prussians.     Portugal 
was  authoritatively  required  to  renounce  her  old  alliance  with 
England  and  to  attach  herself  to  the  interests  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  a  refusal  was  no  sooner  given,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated, than  preparations  were  made  to  occupy  the  country.     In 
this  war  with  Portugal,  to  which  we  must  occasionally  return  in 
the  foUowing  period,  Spain  met  with  a  much  more  determined 
resistance  than  she  had  expected ;  her  hopes  were  frustrated ; 
and  the  crews  of  the  English  ships,  but  especially  the  admirals, 
captains  and  commanders  of  the  land  forces,  enriched  themselves 
in  the  meantime  at  the  cost  of  Spain,  which  was  only  once  suc- 
cessful in  seizing  upon  the  property  of  the  English  merchants. 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  English  fitted  out 
an  expedition  against  Spain,  consisting  of  sea  and  land  forces,  in 
order  to  conquer  the  island  of  Cuba,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
to  plunder  the  Havannah,  the  rich  depdt  of  the  whole  Spanish 
trade.    The  English  army  was  landed  in  Cuba  in  June,  and  in 
August  the  Havannah  was  taken.    The  Spanish  ships  in  the 
harbour  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  during  the  siege,  and 
yet  on  the  capture  of  the  city  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  constituted  prizes 
of  immense  value.    On  this  occasion  also  the  English  govern- 
ment derived  an  advantage  from  the  great  booty  which  fell  to 
the  army  and  the  fleet ;  more  than  45,000,000  florins  of  public 
property  and  considerable  stores  and  materials  of  war  were  taken. 
Another  expedition  had  likewise  been  fitted  out  at  the  same  time 
against  the  Philippine  islands,  and  the  wealth  which  was  carried 
from  thence  to  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  valuable 
commodities  which  were  sent  in  return.     In  the  beginning  of 
October  Manilla  was  conquered  and  plundered  and  heavy  con- 
tributions imposed,  whilst  great  stores  and  a  number  of  ships 
became  the  rewards  of  the  conquerors.  The  riches  also  on  which 
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the  French  had  particularly  reckoned,  the  precious  metals  which 
were  conveyed  in  the  so-called  register  ships  or  galleons  from 
India  to  the  Spanish  harbours,  all  became  the  booty  of  the  En- 
glish. The  immense  ship  the  Hermione  had  set  sail  not  long 
after  the  declaration  of  the  war.  This  vessel  had  precious  me- 
tals on  board  to  the  amount  of  1 1,000,000  florins,  which  she  was 
to  convey  to  Spain,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  with  all 
her  treasure  on  the  21st  of  May,  just  when  about  to  run  into  a 
Spanish  harbour.  In  August  the  Acapulco  ship,  the  Santa 
Trinidad,  was  also  captured  with  all  the  wealth  which  she  was 
conveying  from  the  Philippines  to  the  eastern  shores  of  America. 
The  cargo  of  this  ship  was  valued  at  3,000,000  of  Spanish  dol- 
lars ;  but  the  Hermione  and  her  freight  were  regarded  as  the 
richest  booty  which  the  English  had  ever  gained  at  sea. 

The  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  which  English  and  Portu- 
guese speculators  were  very  active,  was  frustrated  by  the  Spa- 
niards by  the  conquest  of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  San  Sacra- 
mento, at  that  time  still  occupied  by  English  and  Portuguese. 
On  this  occasion  the  Spaniards  in  some  measure  indemnified 
themselves  for  the  wealth  which  had  been  taken  from  them,  be- 
cause the  English  merchants  had  made  San  Sacramento  the 
depdt  of  the  English  smuggling  trade  with  South  America. 
Twenty-six  heavily-laden  English  ships  and  great  quantities  of 
goods  of  all  descriptions  became  the  prey  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  English  reckoned  that  on  this  occasion  their  nation  lost 
nearly  50,000,000  florins. 

In  France  and  Spain  the  utmost  eflbrts  were  made  to  raise 
patriotic  contributions  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  hated 
English,  and  to  irritate  and  incense  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  enmity  proceeded  to  such  a  length 
in  France,  that  the  estates  of  several  provinces  of  the  pays 
d^etats  provided  and  equipped  ships  of  war  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  the  magistrates  of  many  towns  as  weU  as  private 
individuals  followed  the  example.  But  the  inutility  of  all  this 
patriotism  and  zeal,  and  of  all  these  sacrifices,  which  Choiseul 
trumpeted  forth  in  the  newspapers,  will  be  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  France  had  already  lost  thirty-seven  ships  of  the  line 
and  fifty-six  frigates,  and  Spain,  in  this  single  year,  twelve  ships 
of  the  line. 

The  English  people  were  so  full  of  their  victories  and  conquests, 
and  those  who  had  the  popular  voice  so  much  disinclined  to  re- 
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linquish  even  the  smallest  acquisition  which  they  had  made,  that 
the  new  ministry^  whose  love  of  peace  gave  offence  to  the  public, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  species  of  ingenuity  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  back  their  conquests  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  King  George  and  his  mentor,  on  ac- 
count of  their  circumstances  and  characters,  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  seek  for  peace  with  their  foreign  enemies,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  withstand  with  effect  their  opponents  at  home.  In 
May  lord  Bute  had  assumed  the  whole  guidance  of  public  af- 
fairs, and  he  was  universally  accused  of  attempting  to  give  and 
to  procure  a  greater  personal  influence  in  the  cabinet  to  the 
young  and  obstinate  king  than  that  to  which  he  could  have  any 
claim  on  constitutional  grounds.  Bute  and  the  king,  who  were 
both  narrow-minded  and  devoted  to  the  church,  could  not 
bear  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  examined  and  regarded  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  things  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  paid 
no  respect  to  ecclesiastical  faith ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  would  not  consent  to  relinquish  the  cause  of  Prus- 
sia, disputes  arose  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  inexperienced  king 
was  bold  enough  to  dismiss  Newcastle  from  the  ministry  (26th 
May),  in  which  the  duke  would  willingly  have  remained. 

From  this  time  forward  there  wei*e  indications  of  internal 
movements  in  England,  for  the  king  and  the  parliament  were 
accused  of  attempting  to  defy  public  opinion  by  a  close  alliance 
among  themselves.  The  whole  of  the  Whigs  at  once  left  the 
government ;  all  the  ablest  men  of  business,  even  Lord  Gran- 
ville, also  resigned,  and  were  badly  replaced  by  GrenviUe,  Ha- 
lifax and  others.  Lord  Bute,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  was 
to  lead  the  ministry  and  the  parliament,  at  which  every  one  was 
disposed  to  smile,  as  an  absurd  idea  of  the  young  king.  Halifax 
succeeded  lord  Bute  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  de- 
partment of  foreign  afiairs,  and  king  George  imagined  that  he 
himself  was  now  about  to  govern. 

The  new  government  was  hated  by  the  Whigs,  less  on  ac- 
count of  its  measures  or  its  ability,  of  which  there  had  been  yet 
no  trial,  than  on  account  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  they  therefore  assailed  it  with  all  the  rude  violence  of 
demagogues.  Wilkes  became  the  head  of  the  artificially-awakened 
democratic  movement,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  duke  of 
Orleans  did  in  France  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  and  they 
resembled  one  another  also  in  their  low  and  licentious  habits 
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and  modes  of  life.  The  new  government  laid  itself  open  to 
assault  and  clamour  by  seeking  too  anxiously  for  peace,  by  al- 
lowing it  to  be  perceived  that  they  were  not  indisposed  to  give 
back  some  of  the  conquests  which  had  been  made  in  Asia  and 
America,  if  the  course  of  the  war  in  Germany  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  French  should  furnish  them  with  any  pre- 
tence for  BO  doing,  and  to  receive  an  equivalent  from  the  French 
in  Germany.  An  apparent  exchange  must  be  used  as  a  pre- 
text before  a  peace  could  be  possibly  brought  about ;  but  the 
French  selected  such  incapable  generals  in  this  year  also,  that 
very  little  hopes  of  any  conquests  in  Germany  could  be  enter- 
tained. 

Broglio,  however  near  both  himself  and  his  brother,  Louis'  pri- 
vate minister,  stood  in  connexion  with  the  king,  was  nevertheless 
obliged  to  yield  to  Soubise,  with  whom  he  differed  respecting 
the  campaign  of  1761 ;  he  was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  estates, 
and  prince  Rohan  Soubise,  so  well  known  by  his  companion- 
ship with  the  king  and  Pompadour,  and  still  more  by  the  dis- 
graceful battle  of  Rossbach,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
German  army.  In  this  campaign  the  French  were  not  much 
superior  to  the  Germans  in  number,  for  the  lists  given  in  Mau- 
villon  prove  that  prince  Ferdinand  was  able  to  bring  110,000 
men  into  the  field  against  his  enemies.  The  marquis  d'Estr^es 
had  been  prudently  sent  to  the  army  as  an  adviser  to  the  prince, 
but  this  proved  of  little  use;  and  the  fact  of  the  English  mi- 
nister having  secretly  commenced  negotiations  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  also  exercised  an  influence  upon  its  con- 
duct and  progress.  Lord  Bute  at  first,  in  a  most  unskilful  and 
absurd  manner,  made  overtures  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
afterwards  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
loaded  with  bitter  but  well-deserved  ridicule  and  scorn ;  a  better 
channel  for  negotiations  was  however  afterwards  found. 

The  Sardinian  minister  in  London,  a  count  Vitry,  whom  (sin- 
gular enough !)  we  afterwards  find  on  the  Irish  pension  list,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  but  really  commissioned  by  lord  Bute 
and  king  George,  carried  on  a  direct  correspondence  with  Choi- 
seul,  who,  after  having  induced  Spain  to  become  a  participator 
in  the  misfortunes  of  France,  now  longed  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  These  negotiations  presupposed  that  the  French  were 
making  new  conquests  in  Germany,  and  the  English  minister 
was  therefore  reduced  to  despair,  when  the  army  of  his  own 
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king  obtained  some  advantages  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  the  French  commanders^  and  made  communi- 
cations thereupon  to  the  French  ministry,  which  would  appear 
altogether  incredible  if  they  were  merely  seen  in  a  newspaper 
or  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  Wilkes,  and  not  to  be  found 
among  records  unquestionably  authentic.  This  English  minister 
complains  of  Soubise,  that,  instead  of  advancing,  he  had  re* 
treated  over  the  Fulda,  and  insists  that  express  orders  should 
be  given  him  again  to  advance.  Soubise  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  surprised  in  his  camp  at  Wilhelmsthal  on  the  24th  of  June 
and  driven  over  the  Fulda,  and  a  month  afterwards  the  Saxons 
in  the  French  service  were  almost  annihilated  at  Lutterberge. 
The  French  court,  thus  admonished  by  the  English  minister, 
sent  indeed  express  orders  to  Soubise  to  recross  the  Fulda;  but 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  general  who,  being  encamped 
near  Frankfort,  was  obliged  to  receive  instructions  and  com- 
mands from  London  by  way  of  Paris  ^  ?  The  English  cabinet 
had  previously  endeavoured  to  influence  the  operations  of  the 
French  army  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  induce  them  to  spare 
Hanoverf. 

*  We  would  attach  no  credit  to  this  strange  and  monstrous  history,  which 
is  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  English  ministry  than  to  the  French,  if  the  form 
of  Boisgeliu's  reports  did  not  prove  to  us  that  he  had  written  down  the  notices 
as  soon  as  he  received  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  minister,  and  so  preserved 
them;  and  we  have  always  found  his  notices  thoroughly  correct.  These 
papers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Archiv.  du  Royaume,  Carton  K.  155,  and  run  as 
follows  :^-"  Apris  Taffaire  du  24  J  u  in  1762,  les  ministres  anglois  ecrivirent 
k  M.  de  Choiseul :  Vous  vous  laissez  battre  et  nous  ne  pouvons  plus  faire  la 
paix,  nous  n'oserions  la  proposer  au  parlement.  M.  de  Choiseul  d^old  de 
voir  rompue  la  n^gociation,  engage  le  roi  k  4cTire  k  M.  de  Soubise :  '  Mon 
cousin,  je  vous  ^ris  la  pr^sente,  qu*aussit6t  que  vous  I'aurez  re^ue  vous 
passiez  Ia  riviere  de  Fulde,  et  que  vous  attaquiez  les  ennemis,  sans  compter 
sur  les  dispositions  qui  vous  conviendront  et  quelque  soit  le  succ^,  vous  n'en 
serez  pas  responsable.  Sur  ce  je  prie  Dieu,'  &c.  M.  de  Choiseul  ^rivit : 
La  lettre  du  roi,  M.  le  marshal,  est  trop  formelle  pour  que  j'aye  rien  k  y 
ajouter.  Mais  je  puis  vous  dire  que  quand  Tarmee  du  roi  seroit  d^truite 
jusqu'au  dernier  honune  et  qu'il  fiit  oblig^  d'en  lever  une  nouvelle,  S.  M. 
n'en  seroit  point  effray^." 

t  In  another  parcel  of  papers  in  Carton  K.  165,  we  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing  notice, also  from  Boisgelin : — "£nl  762  M.  d'Estr^es  et  de  Soubise  ont  com- 
mande  Tarm^e  du  Haut  Rhin  de  1 50,000  hommes,  ^tablie  en  Hesse,  ^Goettin- 
guen,  Mulhausen  et  Eisenach,  M.  le  prince  de  Cond^  a  command^  celle  du  Bas 
P  bin  de  30,000  hommes.  La  cour  ne  leur  demandoit  que  de  conserver  Cassel 
et  Goettinguen  jusqu'k  la  fin  du  Novembre,  d'evacuer  ces  deux  places  k  cette 
6poque  pour  se  retirer  sur  TOhm  en  mettant  Ziegenhayn  en  avant  de  leur 
premiere  ligne.  Ce  plan  de  guerre  entre  puissance  ^gale,  avec  190,000  contre 
80,000,  seroit  extraordinaire,  s'il  n'avoit  pas  6U  fond^  sur  la  promesse,  que  le 
ministere  anglois  nou8  faUoit  de  conclure  la  paix  avant  le  mots  de  JuiUet,  si 
nous  ne  ferions  point  d'ineursions  dans  le  Nannovre," 
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Notwithstanding  the  royal  command,  and  the  more  than 
urgent  letter  of  Choiseul  which  was  subjoined,  Soubise  did  not 
risk  an  engagement ;  he  however  crossed  the  Fulda,  and  endea- 
voured to  maintain  himself  in  his  position  as  long  as  the  nego- 
tiations respecting  the  preliminaries  to  a  peace  were  pending 
between  lord  Bute  and  Choiseul,  but  he  was  not  able  even  to 
do  this.  The  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  was  anxiously 
looked  for,  whilst  prince  Ferdinand  was  vehemently  indignant 
with  the  English  cabinet,  and  the  latter  was  displeased  with  him 
as  with  king  Frederick,  because  they  favoured  the  opposition  of 
the  duke  of  Newcastle.  As  early  as  the  month  of  August  Sou- 
bise had  completely  given  up  Gottingen  and  Miinden,  prince 
Ferdinand  laid  siege  to  Ziegenhayn,  Cassel  and  Marburg,  whilst 
both  parties  sought  for  glory  in  skirmishes  on  the  Ohm,  the 
Lahn  and  the  Nidda.  Cassel  surrendered  to  the  allies  on  the 
Ist  of  November,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  in- 
telligence respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  preliminaries,  the 
conclusion  of  which  was  announced  on  the  7th  of  November. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  as  much  enrpged  as  the  English  people 
at  these  preliminaries  concluded  between  England  and  France 
without  reference  to  Germany  or  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  im- 
mediately laid  down  his  command.  By  these  preliminaries  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  indeed  relieved  from  the  attacks  of  the 
French,  but  in  other  respects  left  wholly  to  his  own  resources, 
and  at  the  same  time  circumstances  in  Russia  changed  to  his 
disadvantage. 

The  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of 
Peter  III.  to  the  throne  of  Russia  (5th  January  1762)  were  the 
circumstances  which  opened  up  to  the  great  king  a  prospect  of 
deliverance  from  the  dreadful  labyrinth  in  which,  by  his  own 
confession,  he  found  himself  involved  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1761.  Peter  III.  was  a  man  who  followed  his  inclinations  or  his 
humour  alone,  forgot  all  political  considerations,  and  sacrificed 
every  advantage  which  had  been  obtained :  there  were  no  nego- 
tiations with  respect  to  restitution  of  costs  or  the  relinquish- 
ment of  conquests,  and  by  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  Peter,  Frederick  was  delivered  from  the  impending  danger  of 
being  obliged  to  sacrifice  Prussia  proper  and  Colberg,  which  he 
had  expected  to  lose  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. On  the  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  Russia  fell  into 
the  power  of  a  prince  who  neither  knew  how  to  govern  in  his 
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own  person  nor  to  select  those  who  did^  but  who  wished  merely 
to  retain  for  himself  the  pleasure  of  dominion.  This  Elizabeth 
had  also  done,  of  whose  private  history,  as  well  as  of  the  plea- 
sures and  orgies  of  the  regent  of  France  and  Louis  XV.,  serious 
history  may  not  venture  to  speak.  Her  neglect  of  the  forms  of 
outward  propriety,  her  foolish  and  childish  extravagance  in 
dress,  might  be  pardoned  and  overlooked,  if,  with  the  exception 
of  kindliness  of  disposition,  she  had  possessed  any  one  quality 
of  a  ruler  or  any  one  female  virtue*;  and  yet  in  her  conduct 
she  approached  far  nearer  to  the  observance  of  the  ordinary 
social  virtues  than  the  clever  Catharine  II.,  who  was  idolized  by 
the  French  and  eulogized  by  the  whole  world.  Elizabeth  at 
least  did  not  live  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  place  the  empire 
under  the  unrestrained  and  unconditional  dominion  of  men  pol- 
luted by  the  crime  of  the  brutal  murder  of  her  husband  and  their 
emperor,  or  of  despots  who  treated  all  divine  and  human  laws 
with  scorn  and  contempt. 

We  learn  how  nearly  poverty  and  unlimited  extravagance  ap- 
proached each  other  at  that  time  at  the  Russian  court,  by  com- 
paring the  pressing  want  of  money  which  was  experienced  by 
the  new  emperor  with  the  neglect  which  was  shown  respecting 
all  the  dresses  and  materials  of  great  value  left  by  Elizabeth : 
these  were  neither  given  away  nor  sold,  but  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  till  they  became  completely  useless.  There  were 
fifteen  thousand  and  several  hundred  dresses,  some  of  which  had 
been  once  and  many  never  worn,  two  large  chests  full  of  silk 
stockings,  two  others  of  ribands,  some  thousand  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  several  hundred  pieces  of  French  and  other  rich  stufis. 

On  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  Peter  III.,  as  he  had  formerly 
done,  showed  such  imprudence  and  precipitation,  that  notwith- 
standing all  his  good  dispositions  and  good-will,  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  wholly  unfit  to  govern  a  great  empire 
and  a  nation  which  he  seemed  to  despise,  because  he  attached 
more  value  to  a  small  German  duchy  than  to  the  whole  of  this 

*  She  withdrew  for  whole  weeks  and  months  from  all  attention  to  busi- 
ness ;  her  passion  for  drinking  was  unbounded ;  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
she  could  be  prevailed  upon  even  to  sign  orders  that  were  written  in  her  name> 
which  she  never  read.  She  not  only  never  wrote  with  her  own  hand  letters 
of  ceremony  to  great  princes,  but  she  could  seldom  if  ever  be  induced  even  to 
sign  them ;  and  three  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  she  sent  an  answer 
to  the  letter  in  which  Louis  XV.  congratulated  her  on  the  birth  of  her 
gprandson. 
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immense  empire.  Frederick  himself,  at  the  very  beginning, 
suspected  that  Peter  would  probably  meet  with  the  same  fate 
which  had  already  befallen  so  many  of  his  predecessors  upon 
this  dreadful  throne ;  he  availed  himself  however  of  the  short 
duration  of  Peter's  government  to  place  himself  in  a  better  po- 
sition of  defence  against  Austria,  and  to  dispense  with  the  assist- 
ance of  England.  Peter  immediately  set  all  the  Prussian  prisoners 
of  war  at  liberty,  and  on  the  very  evening  of  his  aunt's  decease 
announced  his  accession  to  the  king  of  Prussia  before  he  com- 
municated the  news  to  any  other  power.  By  the  new  emperor's 
command,  money  was  distributed  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Po- 
merania  who  had  suffered  from  the  Russians,  and  even  seed-corn 
was  promised  to  the  peasants ;  and  in  Prussia,  every  order  of 
the  Russian  administration  which  could  be  disagreeable  to  the 
king  was  immediately  recalled.  Peter  pushed  his  imprudent 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Prussia  to  such  a  length,  that  even  at 
his  own  court  he  wore  the  Prussian  uniform,  appeared  with 
Prussian  orders,  and  decorated  his  rooms  with  pictures  of  the 
Prussian  king. 

The  first  effect  of  the  accession  of  Peter,  who  was  a  cousin- 
german  to  the  oppressed  king  of  Sweden,  showed  itself  in  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Swedish  council,  and  in  the 
request  preferred  to  king  Adolphus  Frederick  to  undertake  nego- 
tiations with  a  view  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia.  The  diet 
summoned  at  the  close  of  the  year  1760  had  prolonged  its  sit- 
tings to  an  unusual  extent,  and  finally  its  discussions  became 
very  stormy;  it  continued  till  the  I7th  of  June  1762.  In  this 
diet,  the  ruling  party  for  a  time  lost  its  preponderance,  and  even 
its  majority  in  the  council  was  fluctuating,  its  members  having 
been  partially  driven  out,  but  they  recovered  themselves  and 
acquired  the  ascendency  anew.  The  chief  reproach  to  which 
the  ruling  oligarchical  party  had  exposed  themselves  since  1738, 
was  respecting  the  cruelty  and  severity  which  they  exhibited  in 
the  persecution  of  all  those  who  were  friends  to  the  king  and  to 
a  true  monarchical  constitution,  and  it  could  also  be  shown  by 
times,  dates  and  sums,  that  they  had  enriched  themselves  at  the 
cost  of  the  nation.  The  oligarchs  and  their  creatures  divided 
the  subsidies  and  bribes  among  themselves,  France  still  owed 
large  sums  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  Swedish  people  shed  their 
blood  in  a  war  which  could  neither  result  in  advantage  nor  ho- 
nour.   This  foolish  war,  which  had  been  forced  upon  the  king 
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and  commenced  without  summoning  the  diet  of  the  nation,  had 
cost  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe^  from  17^8  to  176I5 
as  much  as  8^000,000  silver  dollars^  and  at  this  moment  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  king  to  have  overthrown  the  oUgarchj, 
because  Peter  also  was  indignant  with  the  party  favourable  to 
war. 

Adolphus  Frederick,  honourable  and  good  as  he  was,  paid  re* 
spect  to  his  oath,  and  was  satisfied  with  availing  himself  of  the 
general  alarm  to  mediate  a  peace,  and  the  council  of  the  king- 
dom thankfully  accepted  the  interposition  of  the  queen,  the  sis- 
ter of  Frederick  II.,  whom  they  so  often  offended  and  calum- 
niated. The  queen  opened  the  way  for  negotiation,  and  the 
council  afterwards  returned  her  thanks  for  her  assistance  and 
labours.  A  truce  was  proclaimed  on  the  7th  of  April  1762,  and 
a  peace  signed  with  Sweden  in  Hamburg,  precisely  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  of  Stettin,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  at  the  veiy 
moment  therefore  in  which  the  peace  with  Russia  was  solemnly 
announced  in  Berlin. 

Peter  had  urged  on  the  reconciliation  with  Prussia,  like  every- 
thing else  which  he  undertook,  with  morbid  impatience,  although 
his  able  ministers,  Woronzoff  and  Wolkoff,  had  at  first  declared 
to  the  other  powers  of  the  Austrian  alliance  that  Russia  would 
fulfil  her  obligations  towards  them.  He  was  loud  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  enmity  to  Denmark,  and  made  preparations  in 
Russia,  as  well  as  took  measures  in  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  to 
take  revenge  on  Denmark  on  account  of  the  wrongs  and  insults 
which  he  and  his  father  had  suffered.  He  felt  such  repugnance 
to  France,  as  never  to  allow  the  French  language,  but  only  Rus- 
sian and  German,  to  be  spoken  at  his  court,  and  pushed  his 
admiration  of  Frederick  to  the  highest  degree  of  absurdity.  He 
did  not  moreover  leave  his  allies  long  in  uncertainty  as  to  his 
allowing  himself  to  be  bound  by  the  declaration  of  his  ministers, 
but  informed  them,  by  a  formal  announcement  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  that  he  intended  to  restore  all  his  conquests  to  Prus- 
sia, and  at  the  same  time  expressly  required  that  they  should  do 
the  same  *. 

*  All  the  documents  connected  with  this  point  will  be  found  appended  to 
the  '  Biography  of  Peter  the  Third/  Tubingen,  I8O9,  We  shall  here  quote 
the  conclusion  of  the  circular :  "  C'est  dans  cette  vue  que  S.  M.  I.  est  prdte  il 
faire  le  sacrifice  des  conquStes  faites  dans  cette  guerre  par  les  armes  russiennes, 
dans  Tespdrance,  que  de  leur  cdte  les  cours  prefereront  6galement  le  retour  du 
repoB  et  de  la  tranquillity  aux  avantages  qu'elles  pourroient  attendre  de  la 
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A  truce  was  agreed  to  between  Russia  and  Prussia  on  the 
16th  of  March  at  Stargard;  Tschernitscheff^  separated  from  the 
Austrians  in  Silesia,  was  provided  by  the  Prussians  with  all 
necessaries  for  his  army,  marched  through  the  midst  of  the 
Prussian  troops  into  Poland,  and  daily  expected  orders  to  unite 
with  the  Prussians,  which  orders  he  received  in  May*  On  the 
20th  of  April  prince  Galitzin  intimated  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
that  a  peace  between  his  own  court  and  that  of  Prussia  was 
about  to  be  concluded,  on  the  5th  of  May  the  treaty  was  signed 
in  Petersburg,  and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  proclaimed  in 
Berlin  *•  Peter  was  too  impatient  to  wait  till  this  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  of  alliance  should  be  formally  drawn  up  and 
signed,  but  as  soon  as  an  agreement  had  been  come  to  respect- 
ing its  conditions,  Tschemitscheff  received  orders  immediately  to 
join  the  Prussians  in  Silesia.  The  terms  of  the  peace  had  not 
yet  been  carried  into  execution,  nor  the  fortresses  evacuated  in 
Prussia,  when  lieutenant-general  Wojeikoff,  who  commanded 
them,  received  intelligence  of  the  dethronement  of  Peter  III. 
and  the  accession  of  Catharine  his  wife ;  and  at  the  same  time 
hostile  orders  against  Prussia,  which  however  were  afterwards 
recalled. 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  July,  Wojeikoff  had  released 
the  inhabitants  of  Prussia  from  the  obligation  of  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  given  a  formal  pro- 
mise that  he  would  evacuate  the  fortresses  and  give  them  up  to 
the  Prussian  troops ;  on  the  15th,  by  a  new  proclamation,  he  re- 
called both  of  these  declarations,  and  only  six  hours  after  he  re- 
ceived a  countermand  from  the  new  empress.  In  this  last  docu- 
ment he  was  commanded  to  fulfil  everything  which  he  had  pro- 
mised on  the  8th  of  July,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  he  published 
a  third  proclamation,  couched  in  the  most  peaceful  and  friendly 
terms.  The  empress  Catharine  herself,  having  recovered  from 
her  first  error,  as  if  Frederick  had  given  advice  which  might 
have  been  disadvantageous  to  her,  announced  her  accession  to 
the  king  in  the  most  friendly  expressions,  and  caused  Colberg 

gncrre,  et  qu'eiles  ne  peuvent  obteDir  qu'en  r^pandant  encore  plus  long-tems 
le  sang  humain ;  et  pour  cet  effet  S.  M.  I.  leur  conseille/'  &c. 

*  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  Part  3.  of  Wenck'a  Codex  J.  G.  p,  299,  in  the 
' Recueil  de  Trait^s  par  Martens/  vol.  iil.  p.  208.  In  the  'Biographic/  &c., 
and  in  some  other  places,  the  date  of  the  8th  of  June  has  been  erroneously  as- 
signed as  that  of  this  treaty. 
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and  the  other  Prussian  fortresses  to  be  restored  to  the  Prussian 
troops  on  the  13th  of  August. 

The  Austrian  army  in  Silesia  had  been  most  foolishly  and  pre- 
cipitately reduced  in  the  autumn^  and  it  was  attempted  when 
too  late  to  rectify  the  error  and  to  reinforce  the  troops  anew. 
The  separation  of  the  forces  and  the  character  of  the  command- 
ers, Daun  and  Laudon  excepted,  who  were  to  remain  with  the 
main  army  in  Silesia,  furnished  no  grounds  for  the  expectation 
of  any  splendid  results.  The  imperial  army,  which  was  first 
commanded  by  the  count  palatine,  then  by  Charles  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  lasdy  by  Serbelloni,  was  now  placed  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Macquire  and  prince  StoUberg,  but  they  gained  even  as 
little  gloiy  as  their  predecessors.  Serbelloni  was  to  obtain  the 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  destined  for  the  protection 
of  Dresden,  instead  of  Daun. 

The  armies  in  Lower  Silesia  took  the  field  as  early  as  March, 
but  nothing  was  undertaken  on  either  side  worth  relating :  in 
Upper  Silesia  the  Prussians  possessed  the  superiority,  sent  out 
detachments  into  Moravia,  and  Frederick  made  admirable  use 
of  the  short  time,  three  weeks,  which  Tschernitschefi*  was  with 
him,  for  the  promotion  of  his  plans.  Tschemitscheff  and  his 
Russians  had  no  sooner  joined  him  in  July,  than  he  immediately 
marched  against  Daun,  compelled  him  to  retire  behind  Schweid- 
nitz,  sent  detachments  into  Bohemia,  and  finally  cut  off  Daun's 
army  wholly  from  any  communication  with  the  fortress,  in  order 
that  he  might  undertake  its  siege.  This  took  place  on  the  21st 
of  July,  after  Tschemitscheff  had  received  orders  to  leave  the 
Prussian  army,  which  he  partially  disobeyed,  and  remained  three 
days  for  the  pleasure  of  the  king.  In  these  decisive  days,  in 
which  Frederick  assailed  the  Austrians,  the  Russian  general  awed 
them  merely  by  the  position  which  he  took,  because  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  was  not  allowed  any  longer 
to  act  against  them. 

The  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Schweidnitz  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  Frederick,  as  affecting  the  negotiations  for 
peace ;  by  its  possession  he  secured  for  himself  the  command  of 
Upper  Silesia,  and  was  in  a  position  to  find  in  that  country,  as 
well  as  in  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  indemnification  for  the  strong 
places  on  the  Rhine  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
be  therefore  commenced  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz  and  prose- 
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cuted  it  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
11^000  Austrians^  who  made  a  glorious  defence;  but  Daunts 
caution  did  not  suffer  him  to  venture  upon  a  bold  attempt  at  re- 
lief^ however  much  the  siege  was  prolonged.  The  trenches  were 
opened  on  the  8th  of  August^  and  negotiations  for  a  surrender 
did  not  commence  till  the  9th  of  October,  and  only  then  in  con- 
sequence of  the  springing  of  a  mine  which  committed  immense 
devastation  and  blew  up  a  powder-magazine.  Glatz  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  when  both  king  Frederick 
and  Daun  set  out  for  Saxony. 

The  imperial  army  in  Saxony  under  its  new  leaders  had  drawn 
upon  itself  almost  more  scorn  and  contempt  than  under  their 
predecessors ;  they  had  twice  precipitately  retired  from  Saxony, 
and  had  left  Franconia,  whose  imperial  cities  and  clergy  fur- 
nished the  highest  contributions  to  the  war,  to  the  mercies  of 
the  Prussian  hussars.  Serbelloni,  with  his  Austrians  who  were 
encamped  at  Dresden,  should  have  protected  Bohemia ;  but  he 
always  considered  duty  and  service  as  mere  secondary  afiairs, 
and  left  Bohemia  to  its  fate.  He  was  a  distinguished,  phleg- 
matic, double-faced  Italian,  who  often  listened  to  the  most  im- 
portant reports  in  his  bed,  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  cup 
of  chocolate  in  the  other,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  give  any  reply ; 
and  besides,  he  lived  in  continual  disputes  with  the  imperial 
council  of  war,  which  devised  still  worse  plans  than  he  himself. 
He  pretended  that  the  detachments  which  he  had  sent  to  Silesia 
had  so  weakened  his  forces  that  he  was  unable  to  undertake  any- 
thing. From  all  this  it  happened,  that  the  imperial  army  no 
sooner  ventured  to  show  itself  a  second  time  at  Chemnitz,  than 
a  second  time  it  was  chased  back  behind  Bayreuth.  Whilst 
Stollberg  took  refuge  behind  Bayreuth  and  afterwards  in  Bo- 
hemia, Serbelloni  lay  quietly  at  Dresden,  and  the  Prussians 
levied  contributions  in  Bohemia  till  prince  Stollberg  was  called 
thither.  Stollberg  marched  very  slowly  through  Bohemia,  and 
for  the  third  time  and  finally  this  year  advanced  into  Saxony, 
where  his  colleague  Macquire  already  was  with  one  portion  of 
the  imperial  troops  along  with  the  Austrian  army  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dippoldiswalde. 

In  any  other  service  Serbelloni  would  have  been  long  pre- 
viously recalled  or  dismissed,  but  in  Austria  it  has  been  the 
universal  custom  to  have  great  patience  with  people  of  his  rank ; 
happily,  however,  the  imperial  council  of  war  had  worn  out 
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his.  Serbelloni  voluntarily  laid  down  his  command  and  went 
to  Vienna,  whilst  Haddick  took  the  office  of  commander  of  the 
Austrian  army  at  Dresden  on  the  7th  of  September,  with  which 
the  whole  of  the  imperial  forces  were  now  united.  This  united 
army  by  its  first  attack  drove  prince  Henry  to  Freiburg,  and 
by  a  second  (on  the  15th  Oct.),  the  Prussians  were  compelled 
to  leave  that  city.  At  this  moment  Dresden  was  threatened  by 
general  Htilsen,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Prussian  army  was 
on  its  march  from  Silesia  to  Saxony.  Haddick  was  obliged  to 
hasten  to  Dresden  in  order  to  oppose  Hiilsen,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Prussians  advancing  from 
Silesia ;  he  therefore  left  prince  Stollberg  and  the  imperial 
troops  to  maintain  the  position  at  Freiburg.  StoUbei^  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  undertaking,  or  to  cope  with  a  general 
like  prince  Henry.  Haddick  had  no  sooner  departed  than  prince 
Henry  called  to  his  aid  the  reinforcements  which  were  brought 
him  by  Schmettau,  and  by  their  aid  gained  a  splendid  victory  in 
the  last  battle  fought  in  this  war.  This  engagement  at  Freibui^ 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  October,  in  which  the  imperialists 
lost  above  7000  men.  Immediately  after  this  victory  Kleist 
made  a  new  and  considerable  incursion  into  Bohemia,  marched 
into  Franconia,  laid  Nuremberg,  Bamberg  and  Windesheim 
under  contribution,  as  well  as  the  whole  country  which  was 
without  troops  or  protection  even  as  far  as  Ratisbon. 

A  truce  had  already  been  concluded  between  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  in  Saxony,  and  Kleist^s  predatory  expedition  into 
Franconia  had  reduced  one  part  of  those  who  still  adhered  to 
the  emperor  and  the  empire  to  despair,  whilst  the  others  were 
seized  by  fear,  and  hastily  withdrew  their  troops  from  the  impe- 
rial army.  In  this  manner  the  imperial  forces  were  disarmed  by 
a  truce.  As  on  all  other  occasions,  so  was  it  on  this,  the  weak 
and  the  innocent  paid  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  the  strong  and 
the  guilty ;  for  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  melancholy  and 
oppressive  than  the  condition  of  the  good-natured  and  patient 
citizens  and  peasants  pending  the  negotiations  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  negotiations, 
which  were  commenced  in  the  winter  of  17^2,  were  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  1763. 

Westphalia,  Hesse,  the  Mark,  Silesia  and  Bohemia  were 
more  or  less  laid  waste ;  Saxony  was  ruined  and  exhausted,  and 
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Hanover  completely  impoverished.  Notwithstanding,  the  French 
still  remained  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  in  the  possession  of 
Prussian  cities  and  provinces,  and  Saxony  continued  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Austriaus  and  Prussians,  by  whom  its  whole  resources 
were  exhausted.  Kleist,  after  having  plundered  Franconia,  and 
insulted  and  mocked  at  both  the  empire  and  its  head,  by  whom 
the  weak  should  have  been  protected,  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  the  duchy  of  Weimar,  after  he  had  first  favoured  Schleusingen 
and  Gotha  with  a  passing  visit. 

Those  to  whom  any  property  still  remained  after  such  un- 
speakable extortions  and  plunder  were  obliged  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  their  sterling  money  in  Austrian  copper  and  paper,  or 
in  Prussian  Jew-money,  which  immediately  after  the  peace  fell 
to  one-fourth  of  its  previous  nominal  value.  The  Austrians, 
with  their  usual  phlegmatic  prudence,  had  fished  in  troubled 
waters,  and  suffered  others  both  to  fight  and  pay  for  them,  and 
their  good  Francis  had  not  failed,  as  a  banker,  to  profit  by  the 
conjuncture,  whilst  as  emperor  of  Germany  he  was  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  protect  the  imperial  city  of  Hamburg  against  the 
weakness  of  the  Danes.  When  Peter  III.  threatened  the  king 
of  Denmark  with  war,  the  latter  sent  a  division  of  his  army  to 
levy  contributions  on  Hamburg.  He  raised  about  a  million  of 
dollars,  but  concealed  the  detestable  nature  of  the  transaction 
under  the  mild  denomination  of  a  han. 

The  negotiations  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  which  the 
noble  elector  of  Saxony  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  hasten, 
in  order  to  redeem  his  ruined  country,  were  so  far  dependent 
upon  the  course  of  the  negotiations  between  England  and  France, 
that  we  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  the  latter  before  we 
proceed  to  notice  the  former.  The  Sardinian  ambassador,  who 
had  undertaken  to  bring  about  an  accommodation,  could  have 
found  no  great  di£9culty  in  the  business,  because  lord  Bute  and 
king  George,  for  general  as  well  as  for  special  reasons,  were  as 
anxious  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  as  Choiseul  and  Louis  XV. 
Had  there  not  been  other  reasons  which  exposed  lord  Bute  and 
the  king  to  suspicion,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  such 
vehement  and  ill-mannered  complaints  could  have  been  made 
against  them  on  account  of  the  peace,  and  their  indifference 
about  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  actually  were  made  in  England* 
No  English  ministry  had,  even  in  times  past,  mixed  up  ideas  of 
philanthropy  and  the  principles  of  a  cosmopolite  with  their  poll- 
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tical  interests^  and  as  everything  besides  was  obtained  for  En- 
gland which  she  had  any  pretensions  to  demand^  the  end  of  the 
war^  which  had  increased  her  national  debt  about  80^000^000/. 
sterling,  was  the  greatest  blessing  for  the  nation. 

The  negotiations  between  England  on  the  one  part,  and 
France  and  Spain  on  the  other,  were  indeed  unusually  soon 
brought  to  a  close ;  for  in  September  the  duke  de  Nivemois 
went  to  London  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  to  Paris ;  and  as  early  as  the  3rd  of  November  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Paris  were  signed  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  Grimaldi,  the  French  minister  Choiseul  and  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  The  discontent  in  England  was  at  that  time 
so  great,  that  the  opponents  of  the  king  had  recourse  to  the 
most  miserable  expedients  in  order  to  rouse  the  public  hatred 
against  lord  Bute,  and  the  most  ridiculous  calumnies  found 
ready  credence.  His  connexion  with  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
king's  mother,  was  represented  in  a  detestable  light,  and  reports 
were  put  into  circulation,  that  he  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  had 
received  large  sums  from  France,  that  lord  Bute  had  divided 
his  share  with  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  had  built  his  new 
palace  in  Berkeley-square  with  the  money  obtained  on  this 
occasion. 

The  personal  dislike  of  George  III.  and  of  his  minister  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  was  obvious  from  the  deceitful  and  somewhat 
malicious  manner  in  which  those  articles  of  the  preliminaries 
were  drawn  up  which  respected  the  evacuation  of  the  Prussian 
towns  and  fortresses  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  indeed,  returned  like  for  like,  by  means  of  violent 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  public  protests  he  poured  oil 
upon  the  fire  of  the  burning  popular  commotion,  which  in  En- 
gland at  that  time  raged  with  no  ordinary  fury.  The  articles  of 
this  defensive  treaty,  which  were  signed  in  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
February  1 763,  were  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  almost  hostile  to 
Prussia,  although  England  was  anxious  to  hasten  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  in  Germany  by  agreeing  to  give  up  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  that  France  should  completely  renounce  Austria, 
in  case  those  two  powers  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  beyond 
the  15  th  of  March  1763.  Lord  Bute's  hostility  to  Prussia  further 
appears  from  its  being  expressly  determined  that  the  French 
should  immediately  evacuate  all  places  in  their  possession  which 
were  within  the  territories  of  Hanover,  Hesse  and  Lippe-Biicke- 
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burg ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  Cleves,  Gueldres  and  Wesel 
were  to  be  left  in  their  hands*.  Frederick  was  vehemently- 
enraged,  and  collected  all  his  troops  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
French  by  force,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  with  Austria  had  put  an 
end  to  his  contest  with  that  power. 

By  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  French  only  retained  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  island  upon  which  it  stands ;  all  the  rest 
of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  English ;  Nova  Scotia  and  Ca- 
nada were  wholly  given  up ;  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  was  indeed  reserved,  and  to  be  regarded  in  future 
as  common  to  the  two  nations;  the  French  were  to  retain 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  English  to  receive  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon  as  a  compensation.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  French  lost  only  Dominica,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada 
and  the  Grenadines,  and  received  back  Martinique  and  the  other 
islands,  whilst  on  their  part  they  agreed  to  evacuate  Minorca. 
In  Africa  they  ceded  Senegal ;  and  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel 
and  Orissa,  all  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  since  17^9; 
and  they  promised  moreover  to  keep  no  troops  in  Bengal.  Dun- 
kirk was  again  placed  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  had  been 
before  the  peace  of  Aix  la  ChapeUe ;  Spain  received  back  the 
Havannah  and  other  places  from  the  English,  whilst  in  their 

*  The  preliminaries  and  the  treaty  may  be  seen  at  full  length  in  Wenck, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  313 — 368.  In  the  12th  article  of  the  preliminaries,  the  manner 
of  the  restoration  of  all  the  other  places  in  Germany  is  fixed,  and  in  the 
13th  it  runs  as  follows :  "  Apr^  la  ratification  des  pr^iminaires  la  France 
6yacueT&,au8sit6t  que  f aire  sepaurra,  les  places  de  Wesel,  Cloves  et  Gueldres, 
et  g^n^ralement  tous  les  pays  appartenant  au  roi  de  Prusse,  et  au  mSme  terns 
les-  armies  fran9oises  et  britanniques  ^acueront  tous  les  pays  qu'elles 
occupent  ou  pourroient  occuper  pour  lors  en  Westphalie,  Basse-Saxe,  le 
Haut-Rhin  et  dans  tout  i'empire,  et  se  retireront  chacune  dans  les  ^tats  de 
leurs  souverains  respectifs ;  et  leurs  M.  T.  C.  et  B.  s'engagent  de  plus  et  pro- 
mettent,  de  ne  foumir  aucun  secours,  dans  aucun  genre  li  leurs  allies  re- 
spectifs, qui  resteront  engages  dans  la  guerre  actuelle  en  Allemagne."  In  the 
14th  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  it  runs  thus  : — "  £n  cas  que  les  stipu- 
lations contenues  dans  Tarticle  13.  des  pr^Uminaires  ne  fussent  pas  accom- 
plies  lors  de  la  signature  du  present  traits  tant  par  rapport  aux  Evacuations  k 
faire  par  les  armdes  de  la  France  des  places  de  Cloves,  Wesel,  Gueldres  et  de 
tout  le  pays  appartenant  au  roi  de  Prusse,  que  par  rapport  aux  Evacuations 
il  faire  par  les  armies  fran9oise  et  britannique  des  pays  qu'elles  occupent  en 
Westphalie,  Basse-Saxe,  sur  le  Bas-Rhin,  le  Haut-Rhin,  et  dans  tout  Tempire 
et  k  la  retraite  des  troupes  dans  les  Etats  de  leurs  souverains  respectifs,  leurs 
M.  T.  C.  et  B.  promettent  de  proeSder  de  boime  fox  avec  touie  la  promptUude 
que  le  cas  pourra  permettre  aux  dites  Evacuations,  dont  elles  stipulent  Vaccom- 
plissement  patfait  avant  le  IS  Mars  prSseni  ouplHtot  si  faire  se  pent,  et  leurs 
M.  T.  C  et  B.  s'engagent  de  plus  et  se  pnmeitent  de  ne  foumir  aucun  secours 
dans  aucun  genre  d  leurs  alliis  respectifs,  qui  resteront  engagis  dans  la  guerre 
d'AUemagne," 
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turn  they  ceded  the  "^oridas  and  their  part  of  Louisiana  to 
England^  that  is,  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  east  and  south 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  renounced  all  claims  to  any  share  in  the 
fisheries  in  Newfoundland.  Permission  was  granted  to  the 
English  to  cut  mahogany  on  the  coasts  of  Honduras  Bay,  but 
they  were  to  raze  the  fortifications  which  they  had  there  thrown 
up.  The  French  and  Spanish  troops  evacuated  the  Portuguese 
territory,  and  San  Sacramento  was  restored. 

The  English  parUament  indeed  confirmed  and  approved  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  popular  commotion  which 
was  prevailing  on  all  sides,  but  the  parliament  was  at  that  time 
as  unpopular  with  the  nation,  as  the  king  and  the  ministry.  In 
consequence  of  this  peace  lord  Bute  was  at  length  obliged  to 
resign  his  office ;  but  we  cannot  more  fully  touch  upon  the  riots 
and  public  commotions  which  took  place  in  England  till  a  sub- 
sequent period,  because  the  democratic  movements  which  were 
thereby  occasioned  are  closely  connected  with  the  American 
war. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  justify  Frederick's  complaints  against 
lord  Bute  and  king  George,  since  the  troops  which  were  sent 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  last  two  years  to  prince  Ferdinand 
were  very  inconsiderable  indeed^,  and  because  Russia  and  Au- 
stria took  no  warmer  interest  in  the  claims  for  compensation 
which  were  preferred  by  Saxony  against  Russia,  than  England 
took  in  similar  claims  of  Prussia  against  France  and  Austria. 
Austria  would  have  been  placed  in  great  perplexity  had  she 
been  obliged  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  she  had  undertaken 
to  the  empire,  ^*  not  to  cease  from  the  war  till  the  empire  had 
received  full  satisfaction,  and  the  estates  of  the  empire  which 
had  sent  contingents  to  the  imperial  army  should  have  received 
fiill  indemnification  for  their  costs  ;^^  but  some  cunning  means 
were  devised  to  deliver  Austria  fix>m  this  perplexity.  The  em- 
pire was  induced  to  declare  itself  neutral  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Palatinate  suddenly  left  their  quarters  in  winter 
(1763),  and  through  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  fog  hastened 
home;  the  empress  was  therefore  in  like  manner  discharged 
from  the  performance  of  her  obligations  towards  the  empire. 

*  According  to  Mauvillon,  the  only  Prussian  troops  with  the  allies  in  1762 
consisted  of  750  infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  According  to  the  official  list, 
these  were  composed  of  three  squadrons  of  Nansch's  regiment  of  hussars,  two 
squadrons  of  Malachowsky's  regiment,  Bauer's  regiment  of  hussars,  and  the 
volunteer  corps  of  Herr  von  Tnimbach. 
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The  first  steps  towards  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  taken  by  a  deputy  from  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  waited  upon  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Meissen;  the  king 
afterwards  went  to  Leipzig,  and  negotiations  were  commenced  in 
the  castle  of  Hubertsburg,  not  far  from  that  city.  These  ne« 
gotiations,  which  were  commenced  in  December,  involved  only 
three  points  of  difficulty :  these  points  were,  the  restoration  of 
the  fortress  and  county  of  Glatz  to  Prussia ;  the  lapse  of  An- 
spach  and  Bayreuth  to  Brandenburg ;  and  the  election  of  the 
archduke  Joseph  as  king  of  the  Romans!  Frederick  conceded 
the  last  point  because  he  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  resist  the 
election,  and  Austria  did  the  same  respecting  the  two  others ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  was  concluded  on 
the  15th  of  February  1763,  precisely  on  the  same  grounds  as 
its  predecessor  the  peace  of  Dresden  and  Breslau  had  been. 
Everything  was  to  remain  as  it  had  been  before  the  war,  and  the 
unspeakable  misery,  immense  debts  contracted  by  towns,  pro* 
vinces  and  villages,  which  continued  to  be  oppressive  to  the  greats 
grandchildren  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  industrious  classes,  were  the  only 
fruits  of  the  long  cabals  and  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  most 
pious,  virtuous  and  beloved  princess  in  Europe. 

The  new  empress  of  Russia  could  not  boast  of  possessing  the 
virtues  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa ;  but  her  talents,  capacities 
and  knowledge,  her  genius  for  extravagance  and  daring  prodigali*- 
ty,  found  more  numerous  eulogists  and  a  greater  body  of  poetical^ 
philosophical  and  rhetorical  admirers  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Germany,  than  the  piety  and  virtues  of  Maria  Theresa.  Nothing 
puts  more  to  shame  the  narrow-minded  and  prosaic  writer,  who 
does  homage  to  social  morality  and  ventures  to  judge  persons  of 
high  rank  strictly  according  to  its  principles,  nothing  furnishes 
a  better  proof  that  Machiavelli^s  politics  and  Diderot's  philo- 
sophy were  drawn  from  life,  and  that  the  ordinary  rules  of 
morality  as  well  as  criminal  law  are  applicable  only  to  the  vulgar, 
than  the  history  of  Catharine  II.,  her  friend  the  princess  Dasch* 
koff,  and  their  numerous  favourites.  Peter  III.,  with  all  his 
morality  and  good  dispositions,  was  despised,  betrayed,  dethroned 
and  murdered,  because  he  was  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
world,  in  capacities  and  prudence ;  whilst  Catharine  was  uni- 
yersally  celebrated  and  admired,  though  she  dethroned  her  hus- 
band, and  destroyed  the  khan  of  Tartary  and  the  king  of  Poland ; 
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moreover  she  excluded  her  son  from  the  government  as  long  as 
she  livedo  and  yet  died  at  an  advanced  age  universally  lamented. 

Peter  IIL,  as  it  appears^  had  inherited  from  his  father  an  orga- 
nization peculiar  to  their  family^  and  which  had  proved  unfor- 
tunate to  many  of  its  members  who  possessed  the  best  dis- 
positions. As  a  German  prince  he  would  have  governed  the 
much-enduring  Germans  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  author 
of  this  history  has  seen  Catharine's  brother  Frederick  Augustus 
govern  in  Zerbst  and  Jever ;  but  an  empire  like  Russia  will  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  ruled  like  Holstein-Gottorp  and  Jever,  and  the 
Russian  nobles  are  not  as  enduring  as  the  learned,  loyal  and 
prudent  Germans.  Even  the  empress  Elizabeth  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  were  both  his  hearty  well-wishers,  publicly  and 
early  acknowledged  that  Peter  would  find  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain himself  upon  the  throne,  and  for  that  reason  Frederick 
conducted  himself  with  great  caution  and  foresight  in  reference 
to  Peter's  friendship  and  admiration.  King  Frederick  had 
brought  about  the  marriage  of  the  grand-duke  with  Catharine, 
and  laboured  anxiously  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween them ;  he  recommended  the  grand-duke  to  be  forbearing 
with  the  distinguished  and  loose  life  of  his  wife,  because  he  had 
given  way  to  his  own  tastes  and  had  preferred  to  her  a  young 
lady  named  Woronzoff,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  her  to 
his  favour.  Woronzoff  was  neither  beautiful  nor  witty,  neither 
agreeable,  nor  fit  for  any  other  society  but  that  of  a  rough 
officer.  The  grand-duke  had  early  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
his  childish  play  with  his  Holstein  guards  at  Oranienbaum,  by  his 
Prussian  drills,  spatterdashes  and  uniforms,  and  contemptible  by 
his  ignorance,  debts,  and  the  miserable  means  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  release  himself  from  his  difficulties. 
He  was  at  that  time  generally  regarded  as  a  man  whose  mental 
faculties  were  unsound^  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  inspired  no  confidence  when  he  mounted  the 
throne. 

The  first  acts  and  ordinances  of  Peter  III.  were  proofs  of  a 
noble  heart  and  of  the  best  dispositions,  but  the  noblest  actions 
and  the  most  admirable  measures  of  his  government  only  drew 
contempt  and  scorn  upon  their  author ;  for  everything,  even  the 
best  which  he  devised  and  ordered,  wanted  the  true  Russian 
stamp.  In  the  proper  business  of  government  Peter  possessed 
admirable  advisers  in  Wolkoff  and  Woronzo£^  but  they  were 
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unable  to  restrain  him  from  following  up  even  that  which  was 
good  with  a  morbid  zeal.  He  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne 
than  he  recalled  all  those  unfortunate  and  numerous  persons 
who  had  been  sent  into  banishment  during  the  preceding  reign, 
with  the  exception  of  those  criminals  who  had  been  condemned 
by  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals^  and  caused  the  estates  which 
had  not  been  alienated  to  be  restored.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  vast  number  of  those  who  had  been  exiled  since 
the  time  of  Peter  II.,  when  we  learn  that  under  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  the  renowned  empress  Elizabeth,  Who  was  unwilling  to 
sign  a  sentence  of  death,  more  than  80,000  persons  were  sent  to 
Siberia.  Bestuscheff  indeed  was  not  recalled,  but  he  lived  in  the 
midst  of  abundance  on  his  country  estate.  Among  the  ba- 
nished persons  who  were  recalled,  were  Biron,  Miinnich  and 
Lestocque. 

Immediately  after  the  extension  of  pardon  to  all  political 
offenders,  Peter  forbad  the  use  of  torture  and  abolished  that 
hateful  police,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  secret  chancery, 
was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  existence  and  permanence  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  for  that  purpose  entrusted  with  the 
privileges  of  a  court  of  justice*.  The  history  of  this  secret 
chancery  sheds  a  light  upon  the  natm*e  of  absolute  governments 
and  the  measures  they  adopt.  Catharine  II.  in  appearance  con- 
firmed the  abolition  of  this  tribunal,  but,  in  fact,  she  merely 
modified  its  form  and  allowed  the  thing  itself  to  continue.  Paul 
restored  this  chancery,  now  called  police,  and  made  it  more 
dreadful,  severe  and  arbitrary  than  it  had  been  under  Elizabeth; 
Alexander  abolished  it,  but  after  his  death  it  was  again  revived 
and  became  more  terrible  than  before.     The  institution  itself  be- 

*  The  rights  and  privileges  of  this  tribunal  have  been  very  indefinitely  stated : 
its  duties  seemed  to  be,  to  judge  of  all  offences  committed  against  the  state 
and  the  monarch,  and  the  tribunal  therefore  always  held  its  sittings  at  the 
place  where  the  monarch  was.  In  the  language  of  this  bloody  tribunal,  every 
complaint  was  called  tJie  word.  Whoever  therefore  had  spoken  the  word, 
that  is,  whoever  had  made  the  slightest  or  most  insufficient  denunciation,  was 
placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  monarch.  The  person  against 
whom  the  complaint  was  made,  even  although  he  lived  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  empire,  was  sent  off  with  his  whole  house,  perhaps  the  whole  of 
the  society  who  were  accidentally  present,  to  Petersburg.  Such  unfortunate 
persons  were  often  a  whole  year  upon  the  journey,  and  were  obliged  to  remain 
years  in  prison  before  their  case  could  even  in  appearance  be  investigated. 
Ihiring  the  investigation  the  accused  was  not  allowed  to  plead  in  his  own 
defence,  and  if  a  powerful  friend  succeeded  in  saving  him,  he  was  still  sent  to 
Siberia.  No  rank,  no  merit  served  to  protect  a  man  before  this  tribunal 
against  the  malice  of  the  commonest  and  most  wicked  informer. 
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longed  to  the  times  of  old  Russian  barbarism,  for  it  was  founded 
by  Iwan  Wasiljewitsch,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  of 
tyrants,  and  completed  by  Alexis  Michailowitsch.  We  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  some  such  institution  as  the  secret 
chancery  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  such  a  form 
of  government  as  the  Russian,  inasmuch  as  it  has  always  been 
revived  and  restored  down  to  our  own  times  under  the  most 
various  names  and  forms.  Peter  III.  therefore  indisputably 
committed  a  folly  by  abolishing  one  of  the  chief  institutions  of 
the  Russian  government  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  pro- 
voked the  Russian  clergy  and  offended  the  guards,  and  when  his 
own  wife  was  conspiring  for  his  dethronement. 

Peter  III.  dismissed  the  scandalous,  brutal  and  costly  body- 
guard of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  which  was  afterwards  reorga- 
nized under  a  more  becoming  form  by  Catharine  II.,  and  called 
the  chevalier  guard ;  he  caused  its  members  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  regiments  of  the  line :  this  was  wise  and  just,  but 
the  thought  was  in  the  highest  degree  unfortunate  of  naming  his 
Holstein  cuirassiers  his  horse-guards.  The  whole  Russian  army 
was  to  be  clothed  and  disciplined  after  the  Prussian  model,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  emperor  appointed  his  cousin  duke  Geoi*ge 
of  Holstein,  who  had  been  in  the  Prussian  service,  his  generalis- 
simo. At  the  very  moment  however  of  his  appointment,  he  was 
imprudent  enough  to  say  to  his  face,  that  he  must  have  been  a 
very  bad  general,  otherwise  Frederick  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  leave  his  service.  Peter  himself  played  such  a  character 
in  his  Prussian  uniform,  and  particularly  with  his  most  ridi- 
culous hat  and  spatterdashes,  which  compelled  him  to  walk 
and  sit  as  if  he  had  stiff  knees,  that  it  gave  some  plausibility 
and  foundation  to  the  general  report^  that  he  was  of  unsound 
mind. 

By  a  noble  sacrifice  he  wished  to  give  the  Russian  nobility  a 
proper  existence,  by  making  them  wholly  independent  of  the 
caprices  of  the  regent ;  he  renounced  all  the  monopoly-privi- 
leges of  autocrats,  and  even  ventured  to  make  an  attempt  which 
has  ever  proved  fooUsh  in  all  ends  and  comers  of  the  world, — an 
attempt  to  reform  the  clergy  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship. 
His  attempt  to  change  the  form,  or  to  abolish  the  custom  among 
the  Russian  clergy  of  wearing  long  beards  and  a  peculiar  dress, 
as  well  as  different  things  connected  with  the  ceremonials  of 
worship,  met  with  a  degree  of  resistance  from  Sertschin,  the 
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intelligent^  well-meaning,  and  in  all  respects  honourable  arch- 
bishop of  Novogorod,  which  prevented  a  rebellion  among  the 
people.  Besides,  Peter  had  previously  excited  universal  discon- 
tent by  the  erection  of  a  college  or  commission  for  the  admini- 
stration of  all  the  estates  and  incomes  of  the  clergy.  Catharine 
II.  afterwards  estabUshed  this  college  without  resistance. 

The  clergy  were  enabled  the  more  easily  to  rouse  the  passions 
of  the  people  against  the  emperor,  as  he  had  just  received  and 
acted  upon  the  dangerous  counsel  at  this  unlucky  moment,  of 
imposing  a  poll-tax  upon  the  peasants.  He  himself  was  cried 
down  as  a  bad  Oreek  christian  and  as  a  secret  favourer  of  Lu- 
theranism,  and  had  fallen  into  the  imprudence  of  formally  abolish- 
ing  aU  the  V<lay«  "t  his  court,  an/pubUcly  neglecting'many  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Oreek  church.  Under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  rather  dis- 
advantageous and  burthensome  to  Peter  than  politically  useful, 
for  he  offended  all  the  other  courts.  All  the  foreign  ministers, 
but  especially  the  French  minister  (Breteuil),  were  accessory  to 
the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  against  Peter  long  before  the 
death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  because  all  the  European  powers 
and  even  Frederick  were  afraid,  that  the  foolish  plan  which  he 
had  projected,  and  the  campaign  he  had  determined  upon  as  an 
act  of  revenge  upon  Denmark,  would  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 

This  idea  of  vengeance,  and  of  the  reconquest  of  that  portion 
of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  which  had  been  seized  upon  by  Den- 
mark in  the  Northern  war,  had  been  cherished  by  Peter  from  his 
youth  up ;  and  unhappily  all  the  attempts  proved  failures  which 
were  made  during  the  time  in  which  he  was  grand-duke,  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  he  was 
involved.  As  soon  however  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  his 
most  faithful  friends  and  advisers  were  unable  to  restrain  him 
from  undertaking  this  foolish  expedition  against  Denmark  and 
placing  himself  at  its  head.  The  Danes  knew  well  that  a  revo- 
lution would  break  out  in  Petersburg  as  soon  as  Peter  departed ; 
although  therefore  they  equipped  an  army,  they  reckoned  far 
less  upon  the  service  of  their  troops  than  upon  the  issue  of  the 
cabals  in  Petersburg ;  whilst  the  Russians,  who,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  Frederick,  had  remained  behind  in  Prussia  and  Pomera- 
nia  expressly  for  this  purpose,  began  their  march. 

The  Danish  forces  were  at  that  time  under  the  command  of 
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the  French-Prussian  St.  Germain^  who  afterwards^  in  an  unfor- 
tunate hour^  was  appointed  French  minister  of  war^  and  was 
desirous  of  recommending  or  enforcing  the  use  of  the  GFerman 
cane^  or  of  the  German  sword-scabbard,  upon  the  French.  He 
had  served  with  reputation  in  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  in 
these  melancholy  times  was  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  French 
generals,  but  through  dissatisfaction  he  took  leave  of  their 
army.  With  the  aid  of  French  officers  he  was  now  engaged  in 
training  the  Danish  troops  after  the  Prussian  model ;  and  with 
these  Danish  forces  he  extorted,  after  French  fashion,  a  million 
of  dollars  from  the  citizens  of  Hamburg  to  meet  the  first  costs 
of  the  war.  Count  St.  Germain^s  army  took  up  its  position  in 
the  territory  of  Mecklenburg,  with  a  view  to  throw  the  burthen 
of  its  support  on  their  neighbouring  state,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditionary usage  of  these  times.  The  Russian  troops  on  their 
advance  from  Pomerania  had,  in  like  manner,  just  passed  the 
frontiers  of  Mecklenburg ;  but  no  actual  hostilities  took  place, 
because  Peter  III.  had  been  deprived  of  throne  and  life  before  the 
Danes  and  the  Russians  came  into  collision  with  one  another. 

Whilst  Peter  busied  himself  day  and  night  with  reforms,  and 
inconsiderately  disturbed  and  altered,  and  threw  into  confusion  all 
existing  relations, — while  at  the  same  timebeindulged  inaGerman 
student's  or  guard-room  life  with  his  officers  and  his  mistress  Wo- 
ronzoff,  was  sunk  in  these  rude  dissipations,  and  never  suspected 
what  was  going  on  around  him, — ^his  wife  was  following  the  true 
bent  of  a  diplomatic  and  Russian  life.  Beautiful,  sensual  and 
luxurious,  she  was  mistress  of  all  the  splendid  qualities  of  her 
age  and  sex,  and  belonged  to  that  class  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men so  much  praised  by  the  world,  among  whom  the  Genlis, 
De  Staels  and  Talleyrands  may  be  ranked.  She  had  long 
reached  that  exalted  height  of  genius  at  which  all  social  virtues 
may  be  boldly  despised :  she  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  about 
overreaching  her  husband,  to  whom  her  conduct  was  offensive, 
and  who  had  threatened  to  remove  her.  She  selected  for  her 
companion  and  assistant  in  this  bold  undertaking,  which  was 
not  to  be  accomplished  without  murder,  the  sister  of  her  hus- 
band^s  mistress,  the  younger  Woronzoff,  who  called  herself  prin- 
cess Daschkoff,  because  for  a  short  time  she  had  concluded  a 
diplomatic  and  political  marriage.  Catharine's  friend  resembled 
her,  as  her  sister  did  the  emperor,  in  her  life  and  morals :  she 
enjoyed  life  as  much,  and  afler  the  same  fashion  as  the  empress. 
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and  like  her  was  idolized  by  the  world  and  by  cheaply-bought  men 
of  learning  and  sophists.  In  the  time  of  the  empress  Elizabeth^ 
Catharine  had  already  conspired  with  Bestuscheff  against  her 
husband,  of  which  Peter  thought  he  possessed  such  decisive 
proofs  that  he  excepted  Bestuscheff  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  amnesty  for  political  offences  which  he  proclaimed  on 
his  accession,  and  expressly  declared  this  as  his  reason  for  the 
exception. 

Peter's  conduct  towards  his  wife  is  perhaps  the  clearest  proof 
of  his  unsoundness  of  mind,  which  was  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  perceptible;  it  sometimes  impelled  him  to  the 
adoption  of  extravagant  and  senseless  measures,  and  some- 
times caused  him  to  fall  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  timidity, 
cowardice  and  irresolution.  Sometimes  he  appeared  wholly  un- 
concerned about  her  private  life,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived respecting  her  pregnancy,  paid  her  debts,  made  her  pre- 
sents of  estates,  and  increased  her  yearly  income;  sometimes 
again  he  threatened  her  with  a  cloister,  and  spoke  publicly  of 
her  conduct  in  the  strongest  and  coarsest  terms.  Her  brother 
Frederick  Augustus  of  Zerbst  was  a  man  of  quite  a  similar  stamp 
to  his  brother-in-law.  He  repaid  the  emperor  in  like  fooUsh 
coin  for  his  want  of  civility  towards  his  wife,  and  his  wonderful 
return  to  politeness  towards  her.  When  Peter,  out  of  attention 
to  his  wife,  made  him  the  most  splendid  offers,  he  returned  him 
an  answer  which  no  one  could  repeat  in  decent  society,  but  which 
Gothe,  in  his  ^  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,^  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  his  hero  in  reply  to  the  chief  of  the  empire. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  senseless  and  precipitate 
conduct  of  the  emperor,  the  general  discontent  of  the  offended 
Russian  soldiers  and  nobles,  and  the  coolness  of  the  clergy  to- 
wards him,  it  could  present  no  great  difficulties  to  the  incessant 
activity  of  his  wife  and  her  splendid  friend  Daschkoff,  to  orga- 
nize a  conspiracy  of  bold  and  brutal  partisans.  The  five  brothers 
Orloff  formed  the  centre  of  this  conspiracy,  among  whom  Gre- 
gory played  the  chief  character.  He  afterwards  became  the  fa- 
voured lover  of  Catharine,  and  long  before  the  death  of  the  em- 
press Elizabeth  she  visited  him  regularly  by  night,  in  the  small 
house  in  which  he  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  winter 
palace.  The  emperor  exhibited  a  degree  of  carelessness  which 
astonished  every  one :  he  listened  to  the  warning  of  no  true 
friend.     Even  Miinnich,  to  whom  Peter  was  attached,  and  who 
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would  undoubtedly  have  saved  him  if  the  emperor  had  placed 
confidence  in  him,  was  unable  to  render  him  any  service.  He 
himself  even  supplied  the  money  which  the  conspirators  needed 
for  the  prosecution  of  their  designs ;  for  at  the  very  time  in  which 
Gregory  Orloff  stood  in  need  of  iaige  sums  for  bribing  the  sol- 
diers, and  neither  he  nor  Catharine  possessed  either  money  or 
credit,  Peter  suffered  the  military  chest  of  the  artillery,  which 
contained  considerable  sums,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  this 
dissolute  lieutenant. 

The  corruption  of  the  regiment  of  Ismailoff,  whose  services 
were  afterwards  used  against  the  emperor,  was  the  more  easily 
efiected,  as  its  commander  Kyrilla  Rasumoffiiky  took  part  witii 
the  conspirators.  He  was  brother  of  that  Rasumofisky,  whom 
alone,  of  all  her  innumerable  favourites,  the  empress  Elizabeth 
made  her  husband ;  the  son  of  a  peasant,  sent  for  some  short 
time  to  Euler  at  Berlin,  and  then  as  a  young  man  appointed 
president  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  with  the  same  justice  and 
propriety  as  he  was  afterwards  made  hetman  of  the  Cossacks. 
He  was  afterwards  obliged  under  Catharine  to  exchange  this 
last-mentioned  place  for  one  of  inferior  rank,  that  of  a  field* 
marshal,  though  in  reality  he  had  never  been  in  service.  Dasch« 
koff  was  moreover  the  soul  of  the  whole  conspiracy :  she  first 
gained  over  count  Panin,  who  was  the  chief  tutor  of  the  grand- 
duke  Paul,  and  a  most  distinguished  man ;  then  the  attorney- 
general  Qleboff,  although  the  latter  possessed  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor,  and  together  with  Wolkoff  and  Woron- 
zofF  drew  up  and  approved  of  all  those  ordinances  which  were 
published  in  his  name. 

The  conspirators  had  at  first  no  fixed  plan.  They  were  so 
imprudent  as  not  only  to  postpone  the  execution  of  their  pur- 
pose from  one  period  till  another,  but  they  made  so  little  secret 
of  the  whole  affair,  that  Wolkoff,  the  Prussian  ambassador  Gk>lz, 
colonel  von  Budberg,  whom  they  sought  to  gain  over  to  their 
cause  as  the  commander  of  a  regiment,  Gudowitsch,  and  even 
the  king  of  Prussia  himself,  warned  the  unfortunate  emperor  of 
what  was  about  to  be  attempted.  Peter  had  passed  at  that  time 
from  the  morbid  and  restless  activity  displayed  during  the  first 
weeks  of  his  government,  and  was  sunk  into  a  degree  of  incon- 
ceivable indifference  and  inactivity ;  he  therefore  despised  eveiy 
warning;  whilst  the  conspirators  carefully  spread  the  report, 
that  he  was  determined  to  send  his  wife  and  his  son,  the  grand- 
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duke  Paulj  into  a  cloister,  and  to  marry  Woronzoff,  who  was 
living  with  him  in  his  palace  and  now  pregnant. 

According  to  the  most  trustworthy  printed  reports  *,  the  con- 
spirators at  first  wished  to  wait  till  the  emperor  had  departed 
from  Petersbm^g)  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  com- 
menced the  expedition  against  Denmark.  If  this  were  really  * 
the  case  their  calculations  were  very  foolish,  and  chance  led  them 
to  adopt  a  much  wiser  course.  If  the  former  plan  had  been 
pursued,  Catharine  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  not  requi- 
ring to  take  upon  herself  the  crime  of  murdering  her  husband, 
and  been  spared  the  necessity  of  appearing  pubUcly  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  bloody  and  reckless  conspirators :  all  that  however 
she  regarded  but  little,  as  she  was  far  exalted  above  those  feelings 
of  disgrace  or  shame  which  influence  ordinary  minds.  In  this 
case  Catharine  could  have  remained  behind  the  scenes,  as  the 
chief  actors  in  such  political  tragedies  are  accustomed  to  do, 
until  the  piece  had  been  played  out,  and  then,  as  was  lately 
the  case  in  France,  washing  her  hands  in  innocenoy,  she  might 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  enormities  which  were  perpetrated, 
and  have  entitled  herself  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  world 
for  the  restoration  of  order.  This  however  could  not  be  done, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  come  forward  openly  in  the  pubUc  day 
in  the  capital  as  an  exciter  of  sedition  and  promoter  of  treason, 
as  the  tool  of  the  five  dissolute,  brutal  and  unciviUzed  brothers 
Orlofi^,  and  as  the  companion  of  such  cruel,  shameless  and  auda^ 
cious  murderers  as  Passek  and  Bibikofi^,  and  of  robbers  and  ban- 
dits, such  as  the  Piedmontese  Odart. 

Peter  was  passing  his  time  in  his  country-house,  eight  hours 
from  Petersburg;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  plot 
was  ripe  for  execution,  was  conducting  himself  with  all  the  obs- 
tinacy of  an  insane  man.  When  he  received  secret  but  certain 
intelhgence  of  all  that  his  wife  and  the  Orlofis  were  preparing 
to  execute,  he  showed  no  energy.  He  did  not  command  the 
Orlofis  to  be  immediately  arrested,  and  his  wife  at  least  to  be 
summoned  to  his  presence,  but  remained  quietly  in  Oranien- 
baum,  and  ordered  a  watch  to  be  kept  upon  the  movements  of 
the  conspirators  by  a  miserable  gambler  and  spendthrift  named 

*  We  mu8t  here  observe  that  we  place  more  confidence  in  the  Ru$iian  fa- 
vourites and  the  Biography  of  Peter  III.  (with  continual  reference  however  to 
Wichmann),  than  in  Rulhiere's  '  History  of  the  Russian  Revolution/  although 
Rulhiere  was  an  eye-witness,  and  Breteuil  contributed  money. 
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Persilioff^  who  was  verj  easily  gained,  and  was  indeed  actually 
gained  over  to  the  cause  of  his  enemies.  Fortune  did  everything 
possible  for  his  deliverance ;  but  he  himself  perversely  frustrated 
every  means  of  escape  or  triumph  which  the  course  of  events 
presented  to  him.  He  finally  received  a  formal  judicial  notice, 
and  still  treated  the  afiair  as  if  it  were  one  requiring  no  expedi- 
tion, or  which  had  reference  to  events  of  inferior  moment  alone. 

The  rude  Russian  Passek  had  boasted  of  the  conspiracy  in  a 
fit  of  drunkenness :  an  accusation  was  brought  against  him  be- 
fore the  court  of  his  regiment  on  the  8th  (19th  new  style)  of  July, 
and  an  incautious  question  put  by  one  of  his  companions  imme- 
diately proved  to  Ismailoff,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  gain  over  the  troops.  Both  these  facts 
were  immediately  communicated  to  Peter.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  emperor  allowed  the  conspirators  time  to  anticipate  the 
impending  discovery.  He  had  indeed  caused  Passek  to  be  ar- 
rested in  the  same  evening ;  but  instead  of  proceeding  direct  to 
Petersburg  he  remained  quietly  in  Oranienbaum,  and  postponed 
a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  afiair  till  after  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  conspirators  however  did  not  wait 
for  the  expiration  of  the  time. 

The  Orlofis  and  Daschkofi;  whose  lives  were  staked  upon  the 
cast,  in  some  measure  compelled  Catharine  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  rising.  Catharine  was  at  that  time  in  Petershof ;  Bibikofi* 
and  Alexis  Orloff  were  sent  thither  at  midnight  by  Daschkofi* 
and  Gregory  Orloff  to  conduct  her  into  the  city,  whither  in  the 
meantime  those  companies  of  the  guards  which  had  been  gained 
over  had  been  brought.  Catharine  reached  the  city  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  (20th  n.  s.)  of  July,  and  im- 
mediately called  upon  the  guards  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
herself,  without  its  ever  having  occurred  to  any  one  to  ask  what 
right  the  princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst  had  to  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia ?  For  the  purposes  of  the  conspiracy,  the  services  of  two 
old  favourites  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  who  were  in  other  re- 
spects insignificant  persons,  were  employed, — these  were  Rasu- 
mowsky  and  Schuwaloff.  Under  the  preceding  reign  these  men 
had  appeared  so  long  and  in  such  a  splendid  position  near  the 
throne,  that  by  doing  homage  to  Catharine  on  this  occasion, 
they  stamped  some  degree  of  propriety  upon  the  cause  of  the 
usurpation  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  like  the  Russians,  among 
whom  arbitrary  assumption  is  really  and  seriously  regarded  as 
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right.  Before  the  emperor  was  informed  of  what  was  passing  in 
Petersbui^,  as  early  as  between  nine  and  ten  o^clock  this  atro- 
cious crime  and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by  religion^  and  the  new 
empress  consecrated.  The  archbishop  of  Novogorod^  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony^  was  careful^  after  the  priestly  fashion^  to 
preserve  some  appearance  of  justice  in  the  transaction,  and  he 
proclaimed  Catharine  in  the  cathedral  merely  as  the  regent  and 
guardian  of  her  son.  In  the  same  moment,  indeed,  as  this  was 
taking  place  in  the  church,  the  Orloffs  and  Daschkoff  caused 
her  to  be  proclaimed  empress  in  her  own  right  before  the  church, 
and  the  archbishop^s  voice  was  reckoned  as  nothing.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  as  some  consolation  to  the  minds  of  those 
who,  by  these  transactions,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  French  re- 
volution which  took  place  forty  years  afterwards,  are  oppressed 
vrith  the  thought  that  truth  and  fidelity  no  where  exist,  and 
that  they  are  regarded  as  ridiculous  in  the  intercourse  of  the 
great  world,  that  even  on  this  occasion,  and  in  Petersburg,  all 
did  not  prove  to  be  venal.  Budberg  and  others  offered  a  noble 
resistance,  which  indeed  proved  vain,  and  Bressan  would  have 
saved  the  emperor  if  the  latter  had  been  capable  of  forming  any 
determinate  resolution  in  this  decisive  moment,  or  been  acces- 
sible to  the  admonitions  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  troops  which  were  then  in  Pe- 
tersburg, and  the  senate  also,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Peter 
III.,  who  of  all  others  knew  least  of  what  was  passing  in  the  ca- 
pital, and  acknowledged  Catharine  II.  as  regent,  nothing  was 
really  lost.  Miinnich,  Woronzoff,  Trubezkoi,  and  the  younger 
Schuwaloff,  were  all  with  him  in  Oranienbaum,  and  could  and 
would  have  given  him  advice,  the  whole  empire  was  yet  open  to 
him,  and  would  have  acknowledged  him  as  its  emperor,  the  fleet 
and  the  whole  of  the  army  destined  against  Denmark  were  yet 
uncorrupted,  and  therefore  his  enemies  took  so  much  pains  to 
cut  him  off  so  carefully  from  all  communications  vHith  the  capital. 
Catharine,  who  already  suffered  Gregory  Orloff,  as  her  favourite, 
to  exercise  his  brutal  pride,  celebrated  her  accession  by  salvos  of 
artillery,  and  caused  all  the  roads  leading  from  Petersburg  to 
Oranienbaum  and  Petershof  to  be  immediately  occupied,  espe- 
cially the  Kalinka  bridge ;  but  Peter's  faithful  servant  had  antici- 
pated her.  Bressan  of  Monaco  had  come  to  Petersbuig  as  a  hair- 
dresser, Peter  III.  had  favoured  him,  and  conferred  upon  him 
rank  and  office,  and  he  now  remained  true  to  his  protector  and 
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patron  in  his  misfortune^  and  sent  him  a  careful  messenger^  who 
succeeded  in  passing  over  the  Kalinka  bridge  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops.  This 
messenger  met  Peter  at  Petershof,  whither  he  had  come  to  seek 
for  his  wife  and  had  not  found  her^  and  gave  him  Bressan's  note. 
From  this  moment  the  unfortunate  emperor,  who  had  previously 
shown  some  distraction  of  mind,  lost  the  little  courage  and  li- 
mited understanding  which  up  till  this  time  he  had  possessed. 
Such  courtiers  as  WoronzofF,  Trubezkoi  and  Schuwaloff  did  not 
delay  to  seek  pretences  for  going  to  Petersburg,  where  they  as- 
sumed the  air  of  neutrality,  and  apparently  in  arrest  awaited  the 
issue.  Miinnich  remained,  and  even  then  would  have  saved  the 
emperor,  if  the  latter  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him,  or 
had  even  given  him  unconditional  powers. 

Peter  afterwards  delayed  in  Petershof  without  coming  to  any 
resolution,  or  issuing  any  definite  orders,  till  his  enemies  had 
taken  all  their  measures  in  Petersburg,  issued  commands  to  cut 
off  his  flight  in  all  directions  and  to  deprive  him  of  every  place 
of  refuge.  The  gang  of  conspirators  did  not  fail  to  have  recourse 
to  official  lies  and  sophistry  also,  and  a  lying  manifesto  was  pub* 
lished  respecting  the  revolution,  in  which  religion  was  used  as  a 
cloak.  With  all  the  recklessness  of  crime,  the  peace  which 
Peter  had  concluded  with  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  which 
nevertheless  the  new  empress  immediately  afterwards  confirmed, 
was  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  deposition  of  the  emperor*. 
Whilst  Peter  was  filled  with  alarm  and  hesitated  as  to  his 
course,  the  conspirators  had  issued  commands  to  the  army,  and 
cut  off  all  communication  with  Narva ;  they  sent  to  Cronstadt 
to  secure  the  fleet,  and  stimulated  the  soldiers,  especially  the 

*  Inasmoch  as  this  manifesto  has  the  advantage  of  most  similar  documents 
in  being  short,  we  shall  here  insert  the  commencement : — "  All  true  sons  of 
Russia  have  clearly  perceived  the  dangers  with  which  the  empire  is  threat- 
ened. In  the  first  place,  the  foundations  of  our  orthodox  Greek  church  have 
been  shaken,  and  its  principles  have  been  exposed  to  imminent  destruction^  so 
that  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that  that  system  which  has  from  old  reigned 
in  Russia  should  be  abolished,  aud  a  new  religion  introduced.  In  the  second 
place,  the  honour  of  the  Russian  empire,  which  has  been  gained  and  founded 
by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  by  so  many  glorious  victories,  has  been 
really  trodden  underfoot  by  the  peace  lately  concluded  with  her  Htterest  enemy, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  internal  constitution  upon  which  the  well-being  and 
solidity  of  our  country  rest,  completely  destroyed."  And  then  follows  what 
is  usually  appended  in  every  case  of  atrocious  crime,  because  no  one  willingly 
names  the  devil  as  his  ally:  "  Catharine  has  had  recourse  to  God  and 

Hia  JV9TICB." 
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guards,  to  the  highest  degree  of  rage.  Even  the  foreign  mini- 
sters assisted  in  giving  glory  to  this  triumph  over  the  unfor- 
tunate Peter :  they  celebrated  this  horrible  revolution  in  a  waj 
which  was  quite  worthy  of  the  event,  and  of  the  rude  and  brutal 
people  who  could  rejoice  in  such  events, — they  caused  brandy 
to  be  distributed  to  the  people  at  their  doors.  At  the  close  of 
this  day  of  eager  and  incessant  activity  (the  9th  (20th  n.  b.)  of 
July)  Catharine  set  out  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the 
head  of  15,000  men,  to  Petershof,  in  order  to  subdue  by  force 
her  good-natured  and  weak  husband,  if  he  ventured  resistance 
with  the  3000  Holstein  troops  and  the  few  Russians  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded  in  Oranienbaum.  She  passed  the  night  half- 
way between  Petershof  and  Petersburg. 

Neither  Miinnich  nor  Gudowitsch  had  in  the  meantime 
been  able  to  induce  the  emperor  to  come  to  any  definite  reason- 
able conclusion.  Had  he  immediately  gone  in  person  to  Cron- 
Btadt,  the  fleet  would  have  been  in  his  power,  but  he  delayed 
and  hesitated,  and  the  adjutant  whom  he  at  length  sent  either 
behaved  with  great  want  of  prudence  or  even  proved  treache- 
rous. The  adjutant  delayed  till  the  admiral  sent  from  Peters- 
burg had  arrived  and  taken  possession  of  the  fleet  in  the  name 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  new  empress.  Peter  went  indeed 
in  person  to  Cronstadt,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  even  in  this 
decisive  moment  he  had  not  the  resolution  or  courage  to  follow 
Miinnich's  advice.  Miinnich  advised  him  to  despise  the  threats 
of  the  sentinels  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  land,  told  him  they 
would  not  venture  to  fire  upon  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  land 
and  conduct  himself  like  an  emperor.  Even  when  Peter  refused 
to  act  in  this  manner,  Miinnich  advised  him,  with  the  aid  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  to  steer  for  Revel,  where  he 
would  meet  with  no  genuine  Russians;  but  the  unfortunate 
emperor  had  totally  lost  all  vigour  of  mind  and  almost  all  un- 
derstanding. Refused  admittance  to  Cronstadt,  Peter  returned 
full  of  terror  to  Oranienbaum,  which  he  reached  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (10th  July),  gave  up  every  idea  of  resistance, 
and  wrote  two  cowardly  and  supplicatory  letters  to  his  wife,  to 
neither  of  which  she  sent  any  answer. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  and  from  what  follows,  it 
will  be  evident  that  Peter  was  neither  worthy  nor  capable  of 
conducting  the  government  of  a  great  empire,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  he  must  have  been  removed  from  his  office;  but  the 
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manner  in  which  his  deposition  was  effected  was  not  therefore 
the  less  detestable 'and  cruel.  It  is  maddening  to  read,  that  his< 
wife  and  her  Orloffs  behaved  to  this  poor  prince  with  more  bar- 
barity and  cruelty  than  the  Sans*culottes  in  Paiis, — upon  whom 
the  whole  world  and  Catharine  herself  called  down  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven,  and  whose  names  are  still  spoken  of  with  de- 
testation,— behaved  towards  Louis  XVI.,  whom  they  at  least 
reproached  with  having  broken  his  oath,  which  no  one  alleged 
against  Peter.  The  new  empress  received  her  husband's  first 
letter  just  as  she  was  attending  service  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Sergius,  without  thinking  of  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
to  the  Jews,  "  When  ye  make  many  prayers  I  will  not  hear ;  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood.'^  To  this  first  letter  she  gave  no  reply. 
When  she  arrived  at  Petershof  she  received  a  second,  which  she 
handed  over  to  Orloff,  whom  she  commissioned  to  treat  with  its 
bearer  respecting  the  honour  and  life  of  her  husband.  The 
bearer  of  the  letter  was  Ismailoff,  who  enjoyed  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  unfortunate  Peter :  he  now  accepted  the  em- 
press's silverlings  and  betrayed  him. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between  Catharine  and  Orloff  on 
the  one  part,  and  Ismailoff  on  the  other,  was  as  follows : — ^^  If 
he  was  able  to  prevail  upon  Peter  to  sign  a  document  in  which 
he  should  declare  himself  unworthy  and  incapable  to  rule,  he 
should  receive  a  fixed  sum  of  money ;  but  if  he  delivered  up 
the  person  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  himself,  then  he  was  to 
receive  the  rank  of  a  general,  the  order  of  Alexander  Newsky, 
several  thousand  peasants,  and  a  pension  of  20,000  rubles.''  He 
did  both,  and  received  the  stipulated  price.  The  completion  of 
the  treachery  was  as  scandalous  as  the  treating  respecting  it. 
Ismailoff,  who  was  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  weakness  of  his 
victim,  induced  him,  by  deception  and  terror,  to  sign  the  shame- 
ful document,  to  which  he  subscribed  his  name  as  duke  of  Hol- 
stein ;  and  then  the  man  who  on  the  day  before  had  been  his 
firiend  and  confidential  adviser,  brought  him  under  his  own  pro- 
tection to  Petershof.  The  treatment  which  this  unfortunate  man 
met  vnth  on  his  arrival  in  Petershof  and  his  residence  there,  the 
account  of  which  must  be  left  to  special  histories  of  these 
events,  furnish  the  best  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  high  and 
refined  education,  the  amiable  benevolence,  the  subtlety  and 
dignity  of  that  world  of  high  life  to  which  Catharine  and  Dasch- 
koff  belonged.    These  two  commanded  and  regulated  all  those 
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things  which  may  console  us  Germans  for  some  of  the  evils 
which  we  endure,  by  the  reflection  that  we  do  not  live  in  a 
country  which  is  unconditionally  subject  to  distinguished  and 
brutal  rudeness,  and  to  persons  who,  like  the  Orloffs,  are  capable 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  measure  of  their  crimes  and 
their  cruelty  was  yet  far  from  being  full. 

After  the  mean  and  detestable  treatment  of  her  husband  in 
Petershof,  to  whom  alone  she  owed  the  appearance  of  a  claim  to 
the  government,  the  victorious  Catharine  was  not  ashamed  to 
return  in  triumph  to  Petersburg.  Her  entry  into  the  city  was 
splendid,  and  the  most  atrocious  criminals  shared  in  her  im- 
perial honours.  She  was  preceded  by  Daschkoff  and  Strongo- 
nofif  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  by  Orloff :  hypocrisy  also 
was  not  forgotten,  and  the  manifestation  of  religious  zeal  was 
intended  to  deceive  the  populace.  The  criminals  were  afraid  of 
the  awakening  of  the  holy  and  eternal  feelings  of  duty  among 
those  classes  in  whose  hearts  the  genius  of  sin,  a  dissolute  life, 
idleness  and  splendid  dissipation  have  not  extinguished  all 
consciousness  of  the  true  dignity  of  man;  they. were  afraid  of 
awakening  some  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  captive,  and 
they  therefore  crowned  their  atrocity  by  the  shedding  of  his 
blood.  The  circumstances  of  this  case  also  appear  again  to  con- 
firm the  principle  of  Machiavelli  and  his  disciples,  that  the  re- 
sult of  all  historical  studies  is,  that  Providence  is  accustomed  to 
favour  only  the  prudent  and  the  strong, — ^those  who  shrink  from 
the  commission  of  no  crime  when  its  perpetration  is  necessary 
to  their  success. 

For  the  honour  of  humanity  we  may  still  be  permitted  to  be- 
lieve that  Catharine  was  unacquainted  with  the  cruelties  which 
were  inflicted  upon  her  husband  in  the  execution  of  his  murder ; 
but  when  she  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  viz.  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  retire  to  Holstein,  upon  which  he  signed  the  act 
of  renunciation,  she  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  death  must 
be  the  consequence.  Catharine,  as  well  as  the  actual  murderers 
of  her  husband,  were  also  able  at  a  later  period  to  boast  of  the 
same  good  fortune  which  all  those  have  enjoyed  who  were  par- 
ticipators in  the  crimes  and  violence  of  the  times  of  the  emperor, 
and  who  proved  themselves  traitors  to  Buonaparte,  to  the  revo- 
lution, and,  above  all,  to  humanity  and  its  privileges  and  rights. 
Catharine  reigned  long  and  with  great  renown ;  and  some  of  the 
criminals  who  were  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Peter,  survived  to 
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aid  in  the  despatch  of  another  emperor  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

From  the  10th  till  the  17th  of  July,  Peter  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner  in  Roptscha,  a  country-house  near  Petershof.  and  al- 
though he  might  be  somewhat  indisposed,  he  was  not  danger- 
ously ill,  when  Alexis  Orloff  presented  himself  before  him  on 
the  l7th  as  the  messenger  of  death,  and  immediately  caused 
poison  to  be  administered.  Even  the  poison  did  not  produce 
the  intended  and  expected  effect ;  they  therefore  seized  upon  the 
forsaken  and  betrayed  captive  and  strangled  him  with  such  un- 
heard-of barbarity  as  makes  us  shudder  to  think  of,  much  less 
to  describe  the  dreadful  scene.  For  the  confirmation  of  what 
we  have  above  mentioned  respecting  the  melancholy  conclusion 
which  has  been  drawn  from  history  with  respect  to  the  rewards 
of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  sin  in  this  life,  we  shall  now 
only  add  how  great  the  triumph  of  these  murderers  was :  Alexis 
Orloff  and  his  cousin  Gregory  Nikitsch,  the  two  princes  Bor- 
jatinsky,  Teploff  and  Engelhard,  some  of  whom  were  present  at 
the  murder  and  encouraged  the  murderers,  and  others  of  whom 
took  an  actual  share  in  its  perpetration,  continued  to  live  in 
Russia  loaded  with  wealth  and  estates,  dignified  with  offices  and 
orders,  some  of  them  even  till  our  own  century,  and  were  as 
highly  honoured  as  the  originators  of  all  the  bloody  scenes  of 
republican  murders  in  France,  who  adopted  absolute  and  mo- 
narchical principles  in  the  time  of  the  empire. 
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FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR  TILL  THE 
SEPARATION  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES 
FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

POLITICAL  HISTORY  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THIS  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  EUROPE. 


§1. 
OfiNERAL  REMARKS  UPON  THE  CONNEXION  OP  THIS  HISTORY. 

The  manner  in  which  the  system  of  autocratical  ministerial  go^ 
vernment,  which  had  begun  to  prove  ruinous  to  France  as  early 
as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  made  Russia  and  Prus* 
sia  great  and  powerful,  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work.  In  the  same  manner  the  elements  of  a  re<^ 
volution  were  already  prepared  in  France  in  the  former  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
which  about  the  same  time  took  place  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  in 
all  those  states  which  were  constituted  after  the  model  of  these 
two  monarchies. 

Peter  I.  as  well  as  Frederick  William  I.,  relying  upon  their 
own  will  and  vigorous  determination,  and  upon  a  standing  army^ 
had  founded  a  new  order  of  things,  which  was  wholly  inconsist- 
ent  with  the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  $  they  were  obliged  to 
introduce  their  reformations  by  force,  and  to  reduce  all  those  who 
were  friends  of  what  was  ancient  and  traditionary  to  subjection 
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by  the  adoption  of  violent  measures.  The  results  in  Russia  as 
well  as  in  Prussia  were  splendid  and  the  success  complete.  The 
people  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  means^  but  rejoiced 
only  in  the  attainment  of  the  end^ — ^that  the  well-being  of  the 
state  was  promoted^  and  that  their  rulers^  assuming  the  charac- 
ters of  republican  dictators^  and  disregarding  all  traditionary 
prejudices  and  hereditary  privileges^  had  reduced  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  under  subjection  to  one  will,  and  introduced  a 
completely  new  era.  Care  was  afterwards  taken  to  ascribe  to 
the  autocratic  miUtary  system  everything  which  waa  in  reality 
attributable  to  the  merits  of  the  individual  rulers,  or  belonged  to 
the  men  who  had  been  successful  instruments  in  their  hands,  as 
had  also  been  the  case  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
This  greatly  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the  system  and  the 
foundation  of  a  government  by  officials  instead  of  that  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  hereditary  nobility  and  the  privileged  corporations 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  obstructed  all  progress,  because  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the  age,  and 
which  therefore  in  France  also  Louis  XIV.  had  scotched,  but  not 
completely  destroyed. 

Frederick  IL  carried  out  and  completed  in  Prussia  what  the 
paternal  mind  of  Frederick  William  I.  had  commenced,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  a  king  gave  full  practical  effect  to  all  that  the  new 
generation  of  philosophers  and  men  of  talents  in  France  endea- 
voured but  in  vain  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  hierarchy  and  feudal  aristocracy,  and  to  the 
privileges  and  corporations  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  first 
twenty-three  years  of  his  government,  Frederick  II.  secured  for 
the  system  of  the  new  age  a  most  complete  and  splendid  tri- 
umph throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  over  all  traditionary  pre- 
judices, and  still  existing  but  antiquated  institutions.  The  Ger- 
mans regarded  him  as  their  protector  and  the  ornament  of  their 
nation,  because  he  made  them  participators  in  the  honour  and 
glory  of  that  victory  which  he  had  gained  in  the  seven  years' 
war  over  all  the  states  which  were  united  against  him,  and  over 
all  the  power  of  the  middle  ages.  He  freed  them  from  the  re- 
proach of  servility  and  pedantry,  which  he  neither  endured  at 
his  court  nor  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  deliver  them  from  the  dominion  of  a  system  of 
law  which  was  foreign,  unintelligible,  and  of  multifarious  signi- 
fications. 
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All  the  princes  and  governments  of  the  time  imitated  Frede- 
rick in  one  respect  or  another ;  all  were  eager  to  effect  a  species 
of  monarchical  revolution^  such  as  he  had  accomplished,  and 
outstripped  the  people,  who  lingered  far  behind.  The  case  at 
that  time  was  the  reverse  of  what  now  frequently  occurs, — the 
people  clave  fast  to  ancient  traditions  and  usages  which  the 
rulers  and  their  ministers  wished  to  overturn.  That  feeling  of 
attachment  to  justice  and  usage  which  is  natural  to  the  people, 
and  which,  alas !  must  always  be  impaired  when  anything  per- 
manently beneficial  is  to  be  effected,  led  them  to  offer  the  same 
resistance  to  the  violence  of  the  doctrinaires  as  they  would  have 
done  to  the  mere  brutality  of  power;  and  hence  the  opposition 
which  was  made  to  Pombal,  Joseph  II.,  Struensee,  and  Gusta- 
vus  III.;  not  merely  those  who  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  but 
the  people  in  general  and  even  the  neighbouring  states  resisted 
the  innovations  and  improvements  of  the  princes  and  ministers 
who  have  been  just  named,  lest  one  principle  of  destruction 
might  bring  numbers  of  others  in  its  train. 

We  shall  therefore  see,  that  whilst  completely  new  views  of 
life  and  administration  were  first  disseminated  by  English  and 
French  writers,  then  by  Italian  (Beccaria,  Filangieri),  by  Spanish 
(Campomanes,  &c.),  and  finally  by  Germans,  all  improvements 
were  really  and  first  effected  by  the  monarchical  power  of  princes 
and  of  their  ministers,  who  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  freedom.  No  actual  movement  ap- 
peared among  the  people,  properly  speaking,  till  the  time  of  the 
American  war,  and  only  occasional  symptoms  were  exhibited  of 
the  prevalence  of  democratic,  or  as  they  are  now  called,  radical 
principles,  by  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Price,  or  Paine. 

This  principle  will  guide  us  in  our  mode  of  treating  the  history 
of  the  period  between  the  termination  of  the  seven  years'  war 
and  the  second  year  of  that  in  America;  it  thus  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  in  two  great  divisions,  of  which  the  one,  at  least  in 
reference  to  the  southern  states,  commences  some  ten  years  be- 
fore the  seven  years'  war.  The  history  of  the  former  half  there- 
fore will  be  almost  wholly  occupied  with  the  changes  and  dis- 
putes which  were  occasioned  by  the  attempts  of  the  rulers  and 
their  ministers  to  break  down  and  destroy  the  landmarks  and 
limits  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  second  with  the  events  in 
England,  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  the  spirit  of  disunion  and 
turbulence  which  immediately  preceded  the  revolution  in  France, 
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because  in  all  these  there  were  more  or  less  evidences  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  democratic  spirit. 

The  former  division  may  be  best  arranged  according  to  the 
greater  or  smaller  success  of  the  reforms  introduced  and  effected 
by  monarchical  power^  and  the  events  which  it  comprehends  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned  first  in  order  of  time^  because  those  of  the 
latter^  in  which  the  democratic  spirit  began  to  appear^  form  the 
most  suitable  transition  to  the  succeeding  period  in  which  that 
spirit  became  predominant.  In  the  southern  states  of  Europe 
the  mass  of  the  people  derived  no  advantage  whatever^  either  in 
internal  or  in  external  life^  from  the  improvements  which  were 
promoted  by  the  governments  for  the  advancement  of  their  own 
objects ;  we  therefore  commence  with  the  history  of  these  states. 
The  accounts  of  the  revolutions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  most 
naturally  connected  with  the  almost  completely  fruitless  reforms 
effected  in  Spain^  Portugal  and  Naples^  because  in  the  former 
states  also^  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  which  was  made  and 
the  revolutionary  passions  which  were  exhibited^  no  new  condi- 
tion of  society  was  established^  nor  was  the  supremacy  of  the 
nobility,  which  had  prevailed  since  the  seventh  century^  in  the 
least  degree  impaired.  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  will  be 
most  conveniently  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  period,  together 
with  some  brief  notices  of  the  small  German  states,  because,  in 
all  these  countries,  many  things  were  changed  and  abolished 
during  the  time  in  which  this  earnest  desire  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  rulers  and  ministers  in  favour  of  a  progress  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  which  could  not  have  been  abolished  at  a  later 
period,  when  they  eagerly  longed  for  a  return  to  the  former  sy- 
stem, without  creating  a  general  confusion,  and  many  new  in- 
stitutions were  introduced  which  could  never  afterwards  be  sup- 
pressed. 

The  second  division  in  which  the  democratic  spirit  manifested 
its  existence  and  power  will  begin  with  England  and  end  with 
France ;  and  from  the  following  histoiy  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
democratic  movements  of  which  we  shall  speak  were  followed 
by  totally  different  results  in  England  from  those  in  which  they 
issued  in  France.  In  the  latter  kingdom  the  whole  structure  of 
the  middle  ages  was  completely  demolished,  whereas  in  England 
the  entire  system,  which  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  hierarchi- 
cal, aristocratical,  plutocratical,  and  only  apparent  monarchical 
dominion  of  the  parliamentary  oligarchy,  was  newly  established 
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by  Pitt  This  was  the  constitution  which  Montesquieu  very  erro- 
neously^  but  on  plausible^  historical  and  philosophical  grounds, 
described  and  recommended  as  the  universal  means  of  pro- 
moting the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  nations.  It  will 
appear  from  the  histoiy  of  the  following  periods,  that  not  the 
constitution,  but  the  nature,  manner  of  life,  condition  and  occu- 
pations of  a  people  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  democratic  or 
radical  principles  to  pervade  a  nation  in  which,  in  all  its  social 
relations  and  orders,  individuals  and  whole  classes  are  so  com- 
pletely separated  by  their  property  and  rank,  nay,  even  by  the 
coat  which  they  wear  and  its  cut. 

Pitt  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
nation,  and  therefore,  at  a  later  period,  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  the  same  Burke  in  favour  of  the  privileges  and  pre- 
judices of  the  middle  ages,  who,  in  the  American  war,  bad 
stormed  with  democratic  furyj  he  becftme,  however,  at  last 
sensible  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  bad  penetrated  into  En- 
gland also.  He  felt  liimself  obliged  on  twp  occasions  to  dp  ho- 
mage to  this  spirit,  and  disapproved  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
George  III.  clave  to  the  possession  and  maintenance  of  princi- 
ples now  become  obsolete.  He  however,  as  well  as  his  succes- 
sors, understood  how  to  make  this  subservient  to  their  own 
plans.  First,  in  17B4,  he  assisted  in  again  bringing  forward  the 
old  plutocracy;  and  secondly,  he  made  concessions  to  public 
opinion  in  things  unimportant,  that  in  essentials  he  might  be 
able  with  more  firmness  to  retain  what  was  old.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Whigs  afterwards  imitated  his  example,  and  thus  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  was  prolonged.  Notwith<* 
standing  the  outward  appearance  of  quiet  in  England  and  Ger- 
many in  the  still  and  under  current  of  life,  this  struggle  is  more 
vehement  than  ever ;  and  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  course  of 
events  connected  with  the  progress  of  this  contest  in  the  sub- 
sequent parts  of  this  work. 

We  shall  first  refer  to  all  those  changes  and  occurrences  by 
which  the  constitutions  and  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  were 
either  more  or  less  changed,  accommodated  to  the  demands  of 
the  age,  or  wholly  destroyed  in  all  the  continental  states,  and 
to  the  history  of  that  democratic  storm  which  was  raised  by  the 
malcontents  in  England  and  America.  This  will  be  succeeded 
by  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Pitt  allayed  this  storm 
.  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  which 
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had  threatened  the  destruction  of  old  English  abuses  before  and 
during  its  continuance.  He  deceived  the  people^  and  furnished 
new  supports  to  the  oligarchy  and  aristocracy  through  the  whole 
of  Europe  at  the  very  moment  when  the  old  building  of  feudal- 
ism and  the  hierarchy  in  France  were  tottering  to  their  fall.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  history  it  will  be  shown  in  what  way  the 
enemies  of  all  progress  with  the  age  and  of  every  improvement 
found  in  Pitt  a  support  of  the  real  though  legalized  abuses  of 
the  earlier  times,  and  how  the  friends  of  these  legalized  rights, 
which  had  become  wholly  incompatible  ^yith  the  demands  of 
society,  relying  confidently  upon  the  authority  of  Montesquieu, 
leaned  and  supported  themselves  on  the  oligarchy  and  pluto- 
cracy of  England.  In  conclusion,  the  mere  detail  and  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  will  prove  that  Pitt,  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
carried  on  an  incessant  war  in  England  itself  and  in  all  the 
states  of  the  continent  by  means  of  sophists,  money,  ships  and 
mercenaries  against  every  radical  improvement,  and  supported 
every  species  of  tyranny. 


§11. 

PORTUGAL. — POMBAL. 

Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvalho  and  Melo,  who  was  created 
count  of  Oeyras  and  afterwards  marquis  of  Pombal,  whom  we 
shall  hereafter  call  by  the  last  and  shortest  name,  had  been  intro- 
duced in  his  youth  to  king  John  I.,  who  was  a  person  of  a  sickly 
constitution ;  he  however  made  himself  intolerable  to  the  king  by 
his  incessant  fertility  in  plans  and  projects.  In  order  to  remove 
him  from  the  court,  he  was  first  sent  on  some  trifling  afiairs 
to  London,  and  secondly  upon  business  of  graver  importance  to 
Vienna.  In  these  cities  he  became  acquainted  with  the  French 
philosophy  and  the  new  theories  of  political  economy  and  state- 
craft, and  convinced  that  the  Jesuits,  who  exercised  unlimited 
dominion  in  Portugal,  and  had  the  whole  system  of  instruction 
completely  in  their  hands,  had  kept  his  countrymen  more  than 
a  century  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  queen  of  Portugal, 
who  was  an  Austrian  princess,  had  the  management  of  the 
government  during  the  very  frequent  attacks  of  absence  of  mind 
and  incapacity  under  which  her  husband  laboured.     Pombal 
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had  been  employed  by  her  in  the  execution  of  affairs  of  various 
kinds  in  Vienna^  and  he  no  sooner  married  her  friend  the  count- 
ess Daun^  than  she  resolved  to  recall  him  from  his  embassy  and 
to  take  him  into  the  ministry  in  Lisbon.  She  had  formed  this 
resolution  before  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  took  place  in 
July  l7S0y  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  the  French  ambassador 
in  Vienna  to  the  ministry  in  Paris.  In  this  letter,  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  17^0,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  foreign  office,  the  ambassador,  among  other  great 
commendations  which  he  bestows  upon  Pombal,  announces  that 
he  was  destined  to  become  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  his  na- 
tive land  *. 

King  John  died  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Pombal  in 
Lisbon,  and  his  widow,  as  guardian  of  her  son  Joseph,  was  so 
completely  under  the  guidance  of  her  friend,  PombaFs  wife,  that 
it  was  very  easy  for  Pombal  to  make  himself  so  indispensable 
to  the  young  king,  as  to  maintain  his  influence  even  afler  the 
death  of  the  queen  his  mother.  The  young  king  was  of  an  in- 
dolent character,  shrunk  from  every  effort,  was  licentious  and 
extravagant,  but  entertained  a  childish  fear  of  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  carefully  concealed  his  amours.  He  was  as  super- 
stitious as  the  humblest  peasant  of  his  superstitious  nation,  he 
was  as  cowardly  as  Pombal  was  courageous,  and  the  latter  kept 
him  in  such  a  continual  state  of  suspicion  and  anxiety,  that  the 

*  Correspondance  d'Autriche,  No.  244.  Blondel  writes  as  follows,  under 
date  of  the  10th  of  January  1750 :  "  M.  de  Carvalho  a  4t6  long- terns  ministre 
de  Portugal  k  Londres,  d'oa  le  roi  son  mattre  I'a  fait  passer  ici  (il  Vienne)  pour 
y  employer  ses  offices  afin  de  r^tablir  la  bonne  intelligence  entre  cette  cour  et 
celle  de  Rome  (Maria  Theresa  had  abolished  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja).  II 
a  6t6  ^galement  charg6  de  faire  rccouvrer  a  IMIecteur  de  Mayence  les  bonnes 
grftccs  du  pape.  Dans  ces  deux  affaires  il  a  donn6  des  preuves  de  son  habi- 
\et4,  de  sa  sagesse,  de  sa  droiture,  de  sa  douceur,  et  surtout  de  sa  grande  pa- 
tience, et  il  s'est  non-seulement  concilia  la  bienveillance  de  toutes  les  parties 
int^ress^,  mais  aussi  de  tous  les  ministres  Strangers  et  des  personnes  de  con- 
sideration qui  sont  ici.  II  est  noble  en  tout  sans  ostentation,  il  est  sage  et 
tr^-prudent,  reropli  des  sentimens  et  principes  d'honneur,  ne  visant  qu'au 
bien  g^n^ral  et  je  sais  qu'il  n'a  pas  d^pendu  de  lui  que  Timp^ratrice  n'adop- 
t&t  plut6t  des  sentimens  pacifiques.  II  est  aussi  bon  citoyen  du  monde  qu'ami 
solide,  et  il  a  4t6  fort  regrett^  de  la  cour  et  de  la  ville.  II  a  environ  50  k  55 
ans,  et  s'est  rnari^  k  Vienne  depuis  4  ans  k  la  fille  du  g^n^ral  de  Daun,  dont 
les  enfans  sont  ^tablis  les  uns  en  Italie,  les  autres  en  Bavi^re,  d'autres  dans 
I'empire,  et  elle  a  aussi  une  fille  chanoinesse  de  Remiremont."  He  then  adds, 
that  his  wife  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  Vienna,  because  she  had  to  take 
three  children  along  with  her,  whom  she  was  afraid  of  losing ;  and  that  he 
himself  had  often  said,  he  would  much  prefer  an  appointment  in  France  to  one 
in  his  own  country,  but  now  it  is  said  he  is  about  to  become  minister  of  foreign 
affiurs  in  Lisbon,  and  his  wife  "  dame  du  palais  de  la  reine." 
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king  from  fear  resigned  everytliing  into  his  bands  in  order  to 
secure  his  favour  and  protection. 

Wraxallj  who  only  first  became  acquainted  with  Pombal  when 
he  was  seventy  years  of  age^  speaks  of  his  features,  his  giant  build 
and  his  language  as  characteristic  of  all  that  energy  which  he  had 
exhibited  for  twenty-seven  years  in  the  public  administration ; 
it  would  appear  therefore  as  if  nature  bad  from  the  first  designed 
him  for  a  reformer  and  dictator.  In  order  to  lessen  and  correct 
our  ideas  of  the  cruelties  which  he  practised  in  his  reforms,  we 
must  remember  that  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Southern  Europe  our 
cold  and  tedious  morality  is  completely  unknown  and  compen* 
sated  for  by  warm  feelings  of  religion,  which  take  heaven  by 
violence ;  and  moreover,  no  one  except  a  monarchical  Danton 
or  Robespierre  would  have  been  able  to  snatch  Portugal  from 
its  state  of  powerless  subjection  to  the  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages.  Pombal  appeared  to  have  been  raised  up  to  organize  a 
monarchical  system  of  terror,  and  he  alone  could  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  Portugal  nearer  to  the  other  states  of  Europe  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  new  age.  He  is  nevertheless  wholly  undeser- 
ving of  the  name  of  a  reformer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  for 
there  was  no  real  connexion  in  his  measures :  he  failed  in  carry-* 
ing  through  the  most  of  the  things  which  he  commenced,  and 
as  he  knew  neither  measure  and  object,  nor  mildness  in  his 
course  of  action,  what  he  actually  effected  by  violence,  power 
and  severity,  was  sometimes  good  and  just,  and  sometimes  unjust 
and  evil.  This  general  opinion  will  still  be  found  true,  when  we 
have  read  the  latest  work  respecting  Pombal,  and  have  learned 
to  admire  the  various  talents  of  the  man,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  original  documents  contained  in  the  work,  and  irom  the 
extracts  which  are  given  from  Pombal's  own  writings.  As,  how- 
ever, we  are  less  concerned  with  PombaFs  personal  character 
and  talents  than  with  the  spirit  of  his  administration,  we  can  only 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself^  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  other  views  of  his  administration  *. 

The  first  contest  of  the  Portuguese  minister  after  he  was  firmly 
seated  in  his  position,  was  that  which  he  commenced  with  the 

*  *  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  with  extracts  from  his  writings  and 
from  despatches  in  the  state-paper  office,  never  before  published.  By  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marshal  Marquis  de  Saldanha/  Lond. 
1843.  2  vols.  8vo.  In  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  Heidelberg 
Jahrbucb,  the  most  important  passages  of  the  work  are  given  and  its  value 
pointed  out. 
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order  of  jeauitSj  to  whom  we  refer  in  this  place  in  their  poli- 
tical relation  alone,  as  Pombal  had  as  little  idea  as  the  Jesuits 
themselves  of  effecting  any  moral  or  real  religious  improvement. 
The  Jesuits  were  regarded  by  him  as  a  dangerous  independent 
aristocracy  with  a  chief  dwelling  in  Rome,  which  as  a  hierarchic 
cal  power,  and  as  the  guardians  of  the  secrets  of  the  confessional 
bf  almost  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe,  were  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  secular  arm.  This  was  equally  true  of  all  the 
European  states;  but  in  Portugal  in  particular,  the  order,  by 
the  possession  and  use  of  great  wealth,  acquired  by  trade,  and  of 
a  flourishing  colony,  threatened  the  complete  oppression  of  the 
state,  which  was  entirely  in  its  power.  Shortly  before  Pombal 
became  minister  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  a  tem- 
poral  dominion  in  Uruguay  in  America,  secured  for  themselves 
all  the  privileges  of  government  and  legislation,  and  threatened 
to  draw  the  whole  trade  of  private  individuals  to  themselves  by 
various  speculations  and  large  commercial  adventures  in  the 
Antilles  and  the  European  ports.  The  order  was  in  ill  repute 
for  its  casuistry,  by  virtue  of  which  regicide  and  bankruptcy 
might  be  equally  justified,  as  Amauld  and  Pascal  had  proved  in 
the  preceding  century.  The  danger  of  allowing  such  an  order 
first  to  sustain  speculators  by  its  credit  aivd  then  to  allow  them 
to  fail,  had  been  so  clearly  proved  in  Pombal^s  time  in  the  supe- 
rior courts  in  France,  that  the  parliament  at  that  time  eealously 
pressed  for  the  abolition  of  the  order. 

The  order  of  Jesuits  had  long  been  accused  of  carrying  on  for 
its  own  profit  a  system  of  usury  and  slave-dealing,  and  even  a 
trade  in  small  wares,  which  properly  belonged  merely  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  people ;  but  the  full  extent  of  the  evil 
was  only  first  brought  to  light  in  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Jesuit  De  la  Valette,  which  was  discussed  before  the  French 
parliament,  when  it  appeared  that  in  reality  the  casuistry  of  the 
order  was  used  as  a  means  of  defrauding  creditors.  Notwith- 
standing the  strict  prohibition  by  which  pope  Benedict  XIV* 
had  forbidden  all  ecclesiastics  to  engage  in  worldly  speculations, 
the  Jesuit  La  Valette  had  become  concerned  in  a  very  consider- 
able branch  of  the  West  India  trade  at  St.  Peter's  in  Martinique. 
The  order  at  first  disapproved  of  his  undertakings  and  recalled 
him,  but  he  was  afterwards  appointed  general  superior  of  the 
order  in  the  Leeward  islands,  and  in  17^7  his  speculations  were 
supported  by  the  money  and  credit  of  the  fraternity.   This  Jesuit 
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had  connexions  in  all  the  great  commercial  harbours  of  Europe, 
and  sent  agents  and  established  factories  in  all  directions :  the 
order  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  shared 
in  the  advantages  of  the  speculation  as  long  as  it  proved  suc- 
cessful; but  fortune  no  sooner  changed,  than  they  wished  to 
give  up  him  and  his  creditors  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and  France 
in  17 56  the  ships  of  the  Jesuits  were  captured,  and  the  house 
of  Livonay  and  Gouffier,  Brothers,  in  Marseilles,  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  bills  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  which  they  had  accepted  on  account  of  the  goods  thus 
captured,  and  which  had  been  consigned  to  them  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  holders  of  these  bills  and  other  creditors  of  De  la  Valette 
made  claims  for  payment  upon  the  order,  which  had  hitherto 
guaranteed  the  credit  of  the  house  in  St.  Peter's.  The  order 
was  unwilling  to  meet  the  demand,  and  an  action  at  law  was  at 
length  commenced  against  them,  because  it  appeared  from  many 
of  the  commercial  letters  that  the  general  of  the  order  had  at 
first  acknowledged  that  the  property  of  the  society  was  respon- 
sible for  the  engagements  of  the  trade,  from  which  they  after- 
wards attempted  to  withdraw,  and  very  ridiculously  offered  the 
Marseilles'  house  a  number  of  masses  for  their  souls  instead  of 
money.  A  great  number  of  houses  of  consideration  were  at  that 
time  ruined  in  consequence  of  their  connexions  with  De  la  Va- 
lette ;  all  the  law  courts  were  now  occupied  with  actions  against 
the  Jesuits^  but  the  latter  had  influence  enough  at  court  to  obtain 
an  order  in  council  (Aug.  1760)  by  which  all  these  actions  were 
transferred  to  the  grand  chamber  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

The  Jesuits  expected  to  be  able  to  smother  all  inquiry  before 
this  high  tribunal,  but  they  were  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  Europe  was  astonished  at  the  things 
which  were  brought  to  light,  because  those  trials  were  not  car- 
ried on  before  these  tribunals  as  they  are  before  our  imperial 
courts  in  Germany  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  but  all  was  treated 
and  argued  before  the  public.  The  issue  was,  that  the  general 
of  the  order,  and  in  his  person  the  order  itself,  was  adjudged  to 
pay  the  bills  and  condemned  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecution 
as  well  as  damages. 

The  parliament  moreover  did  not  even  rest  here.  It  did  not 
satisfy  itself  by  prohibiting,  upon  the  motion  of  the  procureur- 
g^n^I,  De  la  Valette  and  all  other  ecclesiastics,  directly  or  in- 
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directly,  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  from  engaging  in  mer- 
cantile speculations  or  trade,  but  it  ordered  a  legal  investigation 
to  be  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  inquire  whether  and  in  how  far 
the  order  in  general  was  dangerous  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
or  obstructed  their  execution.  The  constitution  of  the  order, 
its  internal  arrangements  as  well  as  its  external  government, 
the  morality  preached  and  practised  by  its  members,  the  most 
distinguished  writings  of  its  most  influential  and  accredited  mo- 
ralists and  casuists,  were  all  closely  and  legally  examined,  and 
declared  to  be  injurious,  in  a  printed  judgment,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  the  decision.  We 
shall  hereafter  state  the  way  in  which  the  sSsdr  became  so  im- 
portant, that  the  procureur- general,  who  now  for  the  first  time 
became  acquainted  with  the  first  bulls  of  the  popes  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  order,  and  regarded  these  as  attacks  upon  the 
highest  functions  and  privileges  of  the  temporal  government, 
appealed  {appel  comme  d^abua)  to  the  judicial  power  of  this  go- 
vernment, and  proposed  the  abolition  as  well  as  the  limitation 
of  the  order.  All  this,  as  it  will  afterwards  be  seen,  was  the 
effect  of  mere  cabals  in  France,  because  the  Catholic  pietists 
or  jansenists  in  parliament  cherished  an  old  grudge  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  were  secretly  supported  by  Pompadour  and  Choi- 
seul.  Moreover,  the  pope  himself  had  issued  very  severe  orders 
in  1741  against  the  practices  of  slave-dealing,  usury  and  bank- 
ing, in  which  the  order  had  engaged.  In  February  1741  Bene- 
dict XIV.  published  a  bull,  by  which,  without  naming  the  Jesuits 
in  particular,,  all  orders  whatsoever  and  all  ecclesiastics  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  description  of  trade  or  com- 
merce, to  exercise  any  temporal  authority,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  the  converts.  This  bull  failed  in  pro- 
ducing its  intended  effect,  and  in  December  another  was  issued 
expressly  against  the  Jesuits.  The  latter,  entitled  "  Immbns  a 
PASTORUM,^^  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  manifesto 
published  by  the  pope  against  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  particu- 
larly directed  against  their  conduct  in  their  missions  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

The  bold  spirit  of  usurpation  which  the  Jesuits  continued  to 
display,  notwithstanding  the  pope's  first  bull,  after  having  caused 
the  Immbnsa  pastorum  to  be  launched  against  them,  urged 
Pombal  also  to  the  adoption  of  his  first  strong  measures  against 
this  dangerous  order.    In  their  missions  in  Paraguay,  both  in 
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the  portions  \vhich  acknowledged  Portugal  as  their  sovereign 
state  as  well  as  those  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Spain^  they  had  contrived  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the 
secular  administration^  by  having  secured  for  themselves  the 
most  extraordinary  privileges  from  the  kings  and  queens  of  these 
nations^  who  were  entirely  subject  to  their  guidance  and  do- 
minion. No  Spaniard  or  Portuguese  was  suffered  to  set  foot 
in  their  missions  without  their  special  permission.  This  eccle- 
siastical temporal  state,  which  was  governed  by  the  Jesuits 
after  a  patriarchal  fashion,  appeared  indeed  to  many  to  be  the 
very  ideal  of  a  true  government,  so  that  Muratori,  in  a  work 
written  expressly  with  this  view  (Christianesimo  felice),  and 
three  French  philosophers  of  a  very  different  stamp,  Montes- 
quieu, Condamine  and  Raynal,  have  praised  it  as  a  model  for 
the  world.  It  fared  with  these  missions  as  with  Anson's  de- 
scription of  the  Ladrones  and  their  inhabitants,  which  are  so 
beautifully  delineated  in  Rousseau's  '  Heloise,'  and  with  George 
Forster's  description  of  Otaheite  at  the  time  of  Cook's  second 
voyage.  According  to  the  opinions  of  monks,  and  that  portion 
of  the  philosophers  who  imagined  that  a  state  of  virtue  without 
sin  and  passion  was  possible  on  earth,  the  life  of  the  Indians 
under  the  paternal  government  of  the  Jesuits  was  like  a  calm 
and  peaceful  sea  which  reflected  the  image  of  the  Creator.  We 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  proving  in  detail  that  this  cele- 
brated government  may  have  been  very  good  for  angels,  although 
wholly  unsuitable  to  the  destination  of  man  upon  earth,  but 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  place,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  such 
visionaries,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  who  represents  it  as  dan- 
gerous and  destructive. 

The  pope  had  sent  the  bull  which  has  been  referred  to  to  the 
bishops  of  Brazil,  and  insisted  that  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
bishop  of  Para  should  take  charge  of  its  execution.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  bishop  and  king  exercised  some  jurisdiction 
in  the  missions  which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese 
territory,  which  was  not  the  case  in  that  part  of  Paraguay  which 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Spain,  because  this  was  governed 
exclusively  by  the  Jesuits.  The  pope  in  his  bull|  under  threats 
of  the  greater  excommunication,  forbad  all  and  each,  and  the 
Jesuits  expressly  by  name,  to  make  slaves  of  the  Indians,  to  sell, 
exchange  or  make  presents  of  them,  to  separate  them  from  their 
wives  and  children,  to  despoil  them  of  their  property,  or  to  injure 
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or  molest  them  in  any  other  way  whatsoever.  He  even  forbad 
all  faithful  Catholics  to  lend  aid  or  counsel  to  those  who  acted  in 
any  way  in  contravention  to  the  orders  prescribed  in  the  bull, 
or  who  maintained  in  sermons,  by  instruction  or  other  ways, 
that  it  was  right  and  lawful  to  treat  the  Indians  as  slaves*  The 
king  of  Portugal  commanded  the  bishop  of  Para  to  use  all  due 
means  and  diligence  to  have  the  pope's  bull  strictly  carried  into 
execution :  the  Jesuits  however  resisted,  and  the  bishop  had 
allowed  the  matter  to  rest  from  1742  till  1747*  when  circum- 
stances gave  occasion  to  a  new  dispute  between  the  Portuguese 
government  and  the  Jesuits. 

King  John  Y.,  who  at  that  time  still  ruled,  was  frugal  and 
covetous  of  wealth ;  one  of  his  subjects  in  Rio  Janeiro,  named 
Gomez  Pereira,  persuaded  him  that  immense  treasures  might  be 
derived  from  the  mines  of  Paraguay,  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits ;  the  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  bring  the  long  dis- 
putes to  a  conclusion  which  had  been  carried  on  respecting  the 
colony  of  San  Sacramento  and  the  smuggUng  in  Para,  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  ceded  territories  which  were  proffered  to  him 
by  the  Spaniards  in  Gallicia  and  Paraguay.  With  this  view  he 
applied  to  his  daughter  Barbara,  who,  as  the  wife  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand, exercised  as  unlimited  a  dominion  in  Spain  as  Elizabeth 
of  Parma  had  formerly  done  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  The  Jesuits 
had  the  minister  Ensenada  completely  in  their  power ;  he  in  his 
turn  ruled  the  decisions  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  presump- 
tive successor  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  induced  him  to  send  a 
formal  protest  to  Madrid  against  the  fulfilment  of  this  projected 
exchange ;  Barbara,  however,  proved  to  have  more  influence  than 
Ensenada^  the  Jesuits,  and  the  king  of  Naples.  Spain  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  ceded  the  district  of  Tuy  in  Gallicia  and  the 
seven  missions  *  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  obtained  in  re- 

*  These  seven  districts  were  named  St.  Angelo,  St.  Laurence,  St.  Jolin, 
St.  Michael,  St.  Lonis,  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Francis  Borgia.  When  we  con* 
aider  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  towards  the  Indians,  and 
know  what  a  dreadful  state  of  morals  now  exists  in  the  republics  of  South 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  bear  in  mind  how  peaceful  and  contented  the 
inhabitants  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits,  how  fanatical  thev  were, 
like  the  Chinese,  and  found  tlieir  happiness  in  a  state  of  non-progression,  and 
afterwards  that  they  immediately  fell  together  with  the  Jesuits,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusioni  tnat  it  would  have  been  better  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
Chioese,  to  have  suffered  no  foreigners  to  intrude.  In  every  district  there  was 
then  a  Dr.  Francia,  with  this  difference  only ;  that  the  Jesuit  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  district  united  the  priest  and  the  temporal 
ruler  in  his  own  person. 
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turn  San  Sacramento.  This  exchange  led  to  disputes  with  the 
Jesuits^  and  finally  even  gave  rise  to  military  expeditions  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  against  the  Indians ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  treaty^  the  king  of  Naples  no  sooner 
ascended  the  throne  of  Spain^  than  he  carried  out  the  spirit  of 
his  protest^  annulled  the  treaty  of  1761  ^  again  took  possession 
of  the  districts  previously  ceded,  and  restored  San  Sacramento 
only  to  take  it  in  the  following  year  by  force  of  arms^  and  after- 
wards to  restore  it  a  second  time. 

The  Jesuits  in  the  meantime  continued  to  place  a  confident 
reliance  on  their  still  unshaken  influence  in  Spain,  till  the  time 
of  Carvalho's  dominion  in  Portugal.  When  we  call  to  mind  the 
manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  accustomed 
to  behave  towards  the  Indians,  and  the  example  which  they  gave 
them,  when  we  think  of  the  state  in  which  these  countries  now 
are,  we  can  in  some  measure  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits 
in  not  granting  to  any  Spaniard  or  Portuguese  the  privilege  of 
entering  their  missions  without  their  permission.  In  fact,  they 
succeeded  at  first  by  means  of  the  Spanish  confessor  Ravago 
and  the  minister  Ensenada  in  obstructing  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  for  an  exchange,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  collected  together  in  villages  and  towns  on  the 
Uruguay  and  Maragnon,  for  the  purpose  of  community  of  la- 
bour, of  preserving  discipline,  life  and  property,  and  guarded  like 
sheep  by  their  shepherds ;  they  even  succeeded  in  Portugal  in 
prevailing  upon  the  government  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Ma- 
drid to  conclude  another  treaty.  Barbara,  however,  proved  obs- 
tinate, and  was  still  more  powerful  than  the  Jesuits.  Ravago 
was  dismissed,  Ensenada  overthrown,  and  precisely  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  Pombal's  dominion  commenced  (1751),  the 
manner  of  the  cession  was  settled  by  a  new  treaty.  Commis* 
sioners  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  both  nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surrendering  and  taking  possession  of  the  missions  occu- 
pied by  the  Jesuits. 

The  execution  of  these  measures,  however,  was  attended  with 
other  difficulties  than  those  which  originated  from  the  Jesuits, — 
the  Indians  themselves  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  cession 
of  Paraguay  to  Portugal,  and  offered  strong  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  most  admirable  and  distinguished  men  were  selected  firom 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  Germany,  to  preside 
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with  love  over  these  missions^  the  Jesuits  who  opposed  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  government^  however  prosaic  and  practical 
they  were  in  other  respects^  will  appear  on  this  occasion  as  poetical 
visionaries  in  dispute  with  diplomatic  and  administrative  prose. 
It  was  proposed  not  only  to  remove  the  Portuguese  colonists 
from  San  Sacramento  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  was  ceded  to 
the  Spaniards,  but  to  rob  the  Indians  of  their  lands,  and  to  con- 
duct those  to  other  settlements  who  had  been  gathered  together 
from  all  quarters  of  the  forests  and  the  wilderness,  won  over 
to  civilization,  and  were  united  peacefully  together  like  Hernhu- 
ters  in  their  villages  and  settlements. 

The  two  commissioners*  met  with  resistance  from  the  In- 
dians, who  felt  themselves  perfectly  happy  in  their  state  of  spi^ 
ritual  dependence  and  subjection ;  and  as  the  Jesuits,  by  means 
of  the  unconditional  submission  which  the  Indians  rendered  to 
them  as  their  confessors,  could  have  very  easily  prevented  this 
resistance,  accusations  were  brought  against  them,  both  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  as  enemies  of  the  royal  power.  The  enemies  of 
the  Jesuits  .even  accused  them  of  acting  upon  this  occasion 
according  to  the  principles  which  their  most  celebrated  casuists 
had  set  forth,  in  order  to  make  it  easy  for  the  confessors  of  their 
order  to  grant  absolution  in  cases  in  which  it  was  refused  by 
other  ecclesiastics.  It  was  said  of  them,  that  the  generals  of 
their  order  publicly  commanded  obedience,  and  gave  directions 
that  they  should  cause  all  the  decrees  to  be  read  from  their  pul- 
pits and  submit  to  their  commands,  but  that  they  secretly  en- 
couraged resistance.  These  accusations  of  their  opponents  re- 
mained altogether  unproven,  and  furnished  the  Jesuits  and  their 
friends  with  good  grounds  for  affirming,  upon  the  expulsion  and 
suppression  of  their  order,  that  their  members  had  never  been 
guilty  of  any  of  these  offences,  and  that  the  persecution  with 
which  they  were  visited  was  the  consequence  of  a  conspiracy 
hatched  by  the  marquis  of  Pombal  in  Lisbon,  Choiseul  in  Paris, 
and  the  duke  of  Alba  in  Madrid. 

The  active  resistance  of  the  Indians  led  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  to  meet  force  by  force,  and  a  formal  contest  arose, 
which  led  to  no  very  conclusive  or  satisfactory  results  as  long  as 
the  matter  was  wholly  lefl  to  the  three  thousand  Spaniards  and 
the  thousand  Portuguese  who  had  been  sent  to  aid  and  carry 

*  These  commissioners  were  Gomez  Freire  de  Andrada  and  the  Spanish 
marquis  de  Valdelirios. 
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into  effect  the  objects  of  the  commissioners;  in  the  year  1753 
Pombal  adopted  different  measures.  He  sent  a  considerable  armv 
into  the  district,  gave  the  command  of  it  to  his  brother,  Franz 
Xavier  Mendoza,  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  governor  of 
the  province,  and  entrusted  him  secretly  with  full  powers  to 
destroy  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  secular  dominion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  this  territory.  The  last  part  of  the  commission  was 
kept  a  profound  secret,  and  Pombal  also  delayed  its  execution 
till  the  death  of  the  dowager  queen  of  Portugal,  who  was  a 
blindly  devoted  adherent  to  the  order.  These  severe  measures 
against  the  Jesuits  were  first  carried  fully  into  operation  in  the 
year  1755,  in  which  the  capital  of  Portugal  was  visited  and 
almost  destroyed  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes  which 
has  ever  occurred  in  Europe.  In  the  severe  measures  adopted 
against  the  order  in  Paraguay  by  PombaPs  brother  and  the 
bishop  of  Para,  who  lent  him  his  zealous  co-operation,  they  did 
not  so  much  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  royal  command  to  jus- 
tify their  persecution,  as  upon  the  bull,  Immensa  pastorum, 
issued  by  pope  Benedict  XIY. 

Almost  the  whole  city  of  Lisbon  lay  in  ashes  and  ruins ;  it 
was  said  that  above  30,000  persons  had  lost  their  lives  by  the 
earthquake,  and  the  want  and  distress  which  ensued  were  so 
great,  that  benevolent  contributions  were  sent  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  relieve  the  distress;  none  but  a  man  like  Pombal 
could  have  thought  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, of  changing  the  existing  order  of  things  by  means  of 
force.  Even  before  he  was  prime  minister  he  had  contrived  to 
push  all  his  creatures  into  the  public  offices  of  the  state,  and  he 
was  no  sooner  appointed  to  be  the  head  of  the  administration, 
than  the  whole  country  was  inundated  by  his  decrees^.  The 
edicts  which  he  issued,  and  of  which  we  shall  advert  to  a  few, 

*  These  documents  are  published  at  full  length  in  the  Life  of  Pombal*  written 
in  Italian  and  published  in  Florence  and  Venice,  5  vols.  8vo.  This  work  was 
recast  in  French  and  published  in  Amsterdam,  4  vols.  1/89.  It  was  also 
abridged  by  C.  J.  Jagemann  in  German,  and  published  in  Dessau,  1782,  under 
the  title  '  Das  Leben  Sebastian  Josephs  von  Carvalho  und  Melo,  Markis  von 
Pombal,  Grafen  von  Oeyras,  gewesenen  Staatssekretars  und  ersten  Ministers 
Joseph  Konigs  von  Portugal,  aus  dem  italienischen  ilbersetzt.'  This  book 
contains  a  running  complaint  against  Pombal,  and  an  apology  for  all  his  ene- 
mies, especially  the  Jesuits ;  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  docu- 
ments themselves.  Herr  von  Murr,  in  his  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal 
during  the  administration  of  the  marquis  de  Pombal,  warmly  defends  the 
order,  and  even  in  his  journal  to  promote  the  History  of  the  Arts,  he  endea- 
vours by  some  very  singular  documents  to  save  their  honour. 
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in  order  to  show  his  views  and  the  tendency  of  his  reforms^ 
relate  to  all  the  concerns  of  life,  to  ecclesiastical  and  social  po- 
lice, as  well  as  to  fhe  management  of  domestic  affairs. 

One  of  the  verj  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  abolish 
the  yearly  exhibition  of  burning  men  for  heresy  {auto  da  fS) : 
limits  were  set  to  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  in  general,  and 
the  infliction  of  all  punishments,  or  cases  involving  punishments, 
were  referred  to  the  decisions  of  the  secular  tribunals.  The 
conventual  and  religious  houses  were  strictly  forbidden  to  brings 
or  cause  to  be  brought,  young  women  of  good  fortune  from  the 
Brazils  and  to  receive  them  into  their  convents,  with  a  view  of 
enriching  their  several  orders.  Restrictions  were  soon  placed 
upon  the  nobility  also,  as  had  been  previously  done  upon  the 
clergy.  Pombal  behaved  towards  the  high  nobles  precisely  as 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  had  done  towards  the  same  class  in  his 
kingdom^  with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  rested  the  defence 
of  his  conduct  upon  the  declaration  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. 
In  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  whole  districts,  lordships,  and  large  estates  which  at 
first  belonged  to  the  crown,  had  come  into  the  hands  of  private 
families,  as  was  also  the  case  in  Sweden  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; all  these  alienations  were  reclaimed,  and  all  the  estates 
which  had  come  either  by  gifl  or  occupancy  into  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  were  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  the  families 
who  were  thus  arbitrarily  and  violently  deprived  of  their  proper- 
ties received  very  inadequate  compensation. 

By  this  resumption  of  crown  lands  which  had  been  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  nobility,  the  members  of  this  body  lost 
much  of  their  influence  and  power,  and  the  measures  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  executed  with  great  rigour.  The  island  of 
St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores,  for  example,  belonged  to  the 
count  de  la  Riviera,  whose  family  had  ruled  there  with  princely 
dignity  for  at  least  three  hundred  years,  and  had  estabUshed  a 
variety  of  manufactmres ;  they  were  however  obliged  to  give  up 
their  possessions.  The  same  severity  was  everywhere  exercised, 
and  imprisonment  and  death  arbitrarily  inflicted  upon  all  those 
who  showed  themselves  discontented  with  the  scientific  and  phi- 
losophic system  of  government  of  the  prime  minister,  which  had 
been  introduced  since  the  death  of  the  queen  dowager.  The 
first  years  of  Pombai's  administration  may  be  very  fitly  com- 
pared to  the  times  of  terror  during  the  French  revolution ;  for 
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the  whole  of  the  dreadful  and  subterraneous  prisons,  and  all  the 
towers  and  castles  were  filled  with  prisoners  of  state. 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  it  was  possible  *that  the  cowardly, 
superstitious  and  weak  king  could  approve  of  such  a  revolu- 
tionary method  of  proceeding,  this  will  be  best  explained  by 
calling  to  mind,  that  from  the  time  of  the  disputes  with  the 
Jesuits  he  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  fear,  not  only  of  the 
order,  but  of  his  nobility  and  his  brother  Don  Pedro.  He 
had  therefore  completely  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  his 
minister,  who  surrounded  the  king  and  himself  with  guards, 
relying  upon  whose  protection,  the  weak  king  rejoiced  that  by 
the  instrumentality  of  his  minister  he  was  able  to  exercise  a 
dominion  uncontrolled  by  the  people  or  the  nobles,  such  as  was 
enjoyed  by  Louis  XIV,  or  Frederick  of  Prussia.  We  must  leave 
it  to  the  authors  of  the  special  history  of  the  kingdom  to  follow 
out  the  individual  steps',  taken  by  Pombal  to  promote  his  reforms. 
The  praises  which  he  so  well  deserved,  supported  and  proved 
by  documents,  may  be  read  in  Smithes  *  Memoirs,'  which  have 
been  recently  published ;  we  have  and  keep  a  different  object  in 
view,  and  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  the  measures  adopted 
by  him,  in  common  with  Spain,  against  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  steps  which  were  resorted  to  against  the  nobiUty,  for 
which  he  was  furnished  with  a  pretence  by  a  project  against  the 
life  of  the  king. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  Jesuits  as  an 
order,  and  of  the  whole  of  that  system  of  conversion  and  civi- 
lization which  was  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  monks 
and  pietists,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Jesuits  in  America, 
in  their  contest  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  not  only  suffered 
in  their  own  cause,  but  in  that  of  mankind  and  of  humanity 
also.  The  Indians,  whose  own  views  and  feelings  should 
have  been  first  and  especially  consulted,  found  themselves  phy- 
sically better  under  the  dominion  of  Jesuitical  ignorance,  and 
the  mechanical  worship  which  was  connected  with  it,  in  their 
state  of  servile  dependence  and  unconditional  obedience,  than 
thousands  of  Irishmen  now  do  in  the  midst  of  all  their  free- 
dom, and  thousands  of  free  English  labourers  who  are  even 
as  ignorant  as  were  the  Indians  themselves;  the  former  have 
oflen  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  bread  of  the  latter  is  weighed  out 
in  their  workhouses  in  the  most  nicely  balanced  scales,  in  order 
that  they  may  merely  prolong  a  miserable  existence.    Pombal's 
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object  was  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  those  institutions  and 
that  social  training  which  rested  upon  prejudice  and  superstition^ 
upon  which  in  reality  all  human  things  are  more  or  less  founded^ 
and  to  do  away  with  all  principles  of  government  which  were 
dependent  on  theological  dogmas ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  was 
actuated  by  a  principle  which  sprung  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century^  which  was  at  least  a  thousand  years  in 
advance  of  the  Indians.  He  pretended  to  be  guided  by  the 
spirit  and  the  political  economy  of  the  new  age ;  but  this  in 
reality  only  took  place  in  edicts^  which  were  to  be  carried  into 
practice  by  secretaries  and  knaves.  The  Jesuits  however  were 
by  no  means  justified  in  the  course  which  they  pursued,  because 
Pombal  was  in  error. 

The  armed  resistance  of  the  Indians  continued  through  the 
whole  of  the  unfortunate  year  1755  and  that  which  followed,  till 
it  was  terminated  by  as  great  cruelUes  as  those  by  which  Cortes 
and  Pizarro  had  formerly  effected  their  conquests  over  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  When  the  regular  troops  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  brought  into  the  field  against 
the  unpractised  Indians,  who  had  continued  to  live  in  a  state  of 
simplicity,  victory  was  no  longer  doubtful;  and  the  consequences 
of  victory  were  the  infliction  of  death  or  slavery,  the  wasting  of 
the  lands  and  their  productions,  and  the  removal  to  other  di- 
stricts, by  the  philosophical  despot,  of  all  those  among  the  pro- 
tegees and  converts  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  unable  to  find  a 
refuge  in  the  primitive  forests,  deserts  and  ravines  from  which 
the  Jesuits  had  originally  drawn  them  forth.  The  struggle  with 
the  Indians  in  America  was  no  sooner  ended  than  another  was 
commenced  with  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Europe,  which  Pom- 
bal however  carried  on  for  the  first  two  years  in  secrecy.  The 
order  had  struck  too  deep  root  to  justify  any  minister  in  the 
bold  attempt  of  committing  himself  in  an  open  struggle  with 
such  a  powerful  body;  the  Jesuits  however  were  oppressed, 
although  they  were  still  at  that  time  in  possession  of  all  the 
offices  of  confessors  about  the  court*.  They  knew  however  too 
well,  that  Pombal  had  inspired  the  king  with  the  belief  that  he 

*  When  Joseph  mounted  the  throne  in  1750>  the  Jesuit  Joseph  Moreiro, 
whom  Pombal  contrived  so  to  deceive  as  to  make  him  an  instrument  of  his 
own  promotion,  .held  the  office  of  confessor.  The  German  Jesuit  Joseph 
Ritter  was  confessor  to  the  queen-mother ;  Timothy  OUveira  to  the  royal 
princesses ;  Hyacinth  da  Costa  to  the  crown-prince  Don  Pedro ;  and  Samuel 
de  Campos  and  Joseph  Araugio,  all  of  the  same  order^  to  the  king's  cousins 
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was  only  secure  against  their  power  and  that  of  the  nobility 
under  his  protection. 

The  prime  minister^  who  was  desirous  of  carrying  on  the 
whole  course  of  the  administration  by  means  of  edicts  and  a 
state  police^  attempted  to  follow  the  same  principle  in  the  ma- 
nagepient  of  the  trade  with  Brazil^  and  with  the  cultivation  of 
vines  and  the  wine-trade  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal. 
By  this  means  he  efiectually  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Jesuits 
from  carrying  on  the  trade  with  Brazil  on  their  own  account 
and  for  their  own  advantage^  but  instead  of  leaving  it  free  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  placed  it  under  greater  restrictions  than 
ever.  He  was  desirous  of  drawing  the  profits  of  this  trade  into 
the  king's  exchequer,  and  with  that  view  established  a  company 
for  its  prosecution,  but  destroyed  its  chance  of  success  or  pros- 
perity in  the  very  birth,  by  depriving  it  of  that  freedom  of  action 
which  is  the  first  element  of  successful  commerce.  His  object 
was  merely  to  use  the  company  as  the  servile  instrument  of  his 
own  speculations,  and  he  was  therefore  laughed  at  and  deceived 
by  the  merchants,  who  in  such  things  are  much  more  clear- 
sighted than  the  ablest  diplomatists.  He  not  only  wished  to 
regulate  the  trade  with  Brazil,  but  also  that  of  Oporto,  by  re- 
scripts'i'.  He  no  doubt  adopted  and  enforced  some  extremely 
good  regulations  for  maintaining  and  increasing  the  reputation 
of  the  wine,  by  forbidding  the  continued  cultivation  of  vines  in 
unfavourable  situations,  and  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
culture  of  other  productions;  every  one  however  complained 
bitterly  respecting  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  wishiqg  to  confine 
the  whole  wine-trade  of  Oporto  to  a  privileged  company.  This 
step  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous  outbreak  in  Oporto,  which  Pombal 
immediately  ascribed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  punished  by  a  dreadful 
military  execution. 

Even  the  measures  which  he  adopted  on  account  of  and  after 
the  earthquake,  although  in  themselves  prudent  and  humane, 

Don  Antonio  and  Don  Emanuel.  In  addition  to  these  confessors,  the  Gennan 
Jesuit  Rochus  Hundertpfund  was  in  great  favour  with  the  queen,  and  the  Ita- 
lian Gabriel  Malagrida  with  the  king. 

*  The  English  minister  Kay,  from  whose  despatches  Smith  (vol.  ii.  p.  46) 
quotes  a  passage  in  which  Pombal's  plan  is  very  shortly  and  clearly  ex- 
plained, came  to  a  very  just  conclusion  when  he  said  :  "  This  minister  has 
undoubtedly  great  and  avowed  abilities,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found  that 
the  foundation  he  has  to  build  upon  is  too  narrow  for  the  superstructure  of 
his  plan.  The  subjects  of  Portugal  have  no  funds  of  their  own  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  trade  on  their  own  account." 
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were  enforced  in  a  severe  and  arbitrary  manner.  He  caused  the 
public  granaries  to  be  thrown  open^  because  hundreds  of  persons 
who  had  not  been  buried  under  the  ruins^  or  killed  by  the  falling 
buildings,  were  wandering  about  like  ghosts  and  dying  from 
hunger.  He  adopted  measures  for  the  immediate  import  of 
grain  from  all  quarters,  abolished  the  duties  upon  com,  and 
strictly  forbad  the  export  of  provisions  of  any  description. 
The  water-conduits  which  had  been  destroyed  were  also  imme- 
diately restored  and  carefully  maintained.  The  indescribable 
misery  which  resulted  from  this  calamity  gave  occasion  to  mur- 
ders and  plunder  in  such  a  country  as  Portugal.  Pombal  ap- 
pUed  remedies  for  this  evil  also,  but  by  the  use  of  most  horrible 
means.  Thieves  and  robbers,  regardless  of  the  most  imminent 
dangers,  and  urged  by  their  covetousness,  ventured  into  streets 
which  were  masses  of  ruins,  and  carried  away  property  from 
churches,  palaces  and  private  houses  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  trembling  for  their  lives.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  fear&l  system  of  plunder,  the  minister  ordered 
guards  to  be  placed  at  all  the  outlets  from  the  city  and  in  every 
street,  and  summary  justice  to  be  executed  upon  every  one  who 
either  refused  or  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
what  he  was  carrying.  Hundreds  of  gallows  were  erected 
around  the  circuit  of  the  city,  which  was  filled  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying,  and  with  persons  robbed  of  all  their  property  and 
means  even  of  present  existence ;  and  on  these  gallows  three 
hundred  and  fifty  people  were  hanged  within  three  days. 

At  the  very  moment  at  which  Pombal  proved  himself  to  be  a 
delivering  angel,  and  was  devoting  his  labours  day  and  night  to 
the  pubUc  preservation  and  the  restoration  of  order,  the  clergy, 
and  especially  the  Jesuits,  endeavoured  to  expose  him  to  the 
hatred  of  the  people  as  an  enemy  of  God«  Sermons  were 
preached  against  him  from  every  pulpit,  and  a  report  was  indus- 
triously put  into  circulation,  that  the  whole  of  their  misfortunes, 
and  even  the  earthquake  itself,  was  a  visitation  of  the  divine 
wrath  on  account  of  PombaPs  conduct  towards  the  clergy,  The 
Jesuits  at  that  time  had  recourse  to  the  same  pretext  to  which 
many  of  the  demagogues  of  our  own  days  are  accustomed  to 
resort,  and  ascribed  their  own  mad  projects  to  the  government 
police.  They  alleged  that  Pombal  himself  had  intentionally  got 
up  this  popular  tumult  in  Oporto,  in  order  to  fiimish  a  pretence 
for  involving  the  Jesuits  in  its  consequences.    The  most  highly 
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honoured  of  the  Jesuits,  a  man  who  would  now  be  regarded  as 
insane,  ^e  renowned  father  Gabriel  Malagrida,  had  invented  a 
peculiar  method  of  mechanical  spiritual  exercises  which  he  alone 
was  able  to  direct,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  king  and  the 
whole  of  his  superstitious  family  completely  in  his  power*. 
Nothing  however  resulted  from  his  attempts ;  Malagrida  was 
banished-  to  St.  Ubes ;  and  when  at  length  all  the  princes,  the 
whole  royal  family,  and  the  grandees  were  induced  to  give  ut- 
terance to  the  strongest  opinions  respecting  the  ungodliness  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  minister  cunningly  availed  himself  of  this  pre- 
vailing feeling  to  influence  the  cowardly  king,  and  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  have  recourse  to  extreme  measures  against  the 
whole  body. 

The  king  placed  as  much  confidence  in  the  allegation  of  a 
minister  whose  mode  of  thinking  and  religion  were  as  different 
from  his  as  those  of  Voltaire  were  from  the  convictions  of  a 
Capuchin  or  Carthusian,  as  the  weak  Louis  XIII.  had  formerly 
put  in  the  assurance  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he  personally 
hated,  that  his  energy  alone  was  able  to  protect  him  against  the 
power  of  his  grandees  and  his  famUy,  who  were  stimulated  by 
the  Jesuits ;  he  therefore  sacrificed  his  dearly-loved  Jesuits  to  his 
minister.  At  Pombal's  instigation,  king  Joseph  signed  the  severe 
decree  by  which  all  Jesuits  were  banished  from  the  court,  which 
the  minister  caused  to  be  executed  afler  his  own  fashion.  On  the 
night  between  the  19th  and  the  20th  of  September  Pombal  caused 
all  the  Jesuits  at  the  court,  then  in  Belem,at  some  distance  from  the 
capital,  to  be  removed  and  conducted  to  Lisbon,  and  their  places 
at  court  were  immediately  occupied  by  other  ecclesiastics.  This 
step  against  the  court  confessors  was  immediately  followed  by 
others  against  the  whole  order  and  its  constitution. 

In  order  to  justify  the  steps  taken  against  the  Jesuits,  and  to 

*  George  Moore^  in  his  'Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal'  (Lond.  1814),  has 
given  such  an  admirable  description,  in  the  person  of  father  Malagrida,  of  that 
class  of  persons  who  are  again  becoming  so  numerous  among  us,  that  we 
willingly  present  it  to  our  readers.  In  p.  287  he  says  that  Malagrida  insisted 
upon  the  exercitia  pietatis,  in  order  by  the  mechanism  of  these  exercises  to 
fill  the  king  with  a  deep  impression  of  the  horrors  of  hell :  "  So  that  (he  con- 
tinues) he  hoped  soon  to  appear  triumphant  at  the  head  of  the  exercises  in  the 
palace.  The  object  of  the  good  father's  proceedings  was  sufficiently  obvious ; 
he  wished  however  to  cloak  and  disguise  it  under  a  pious  turn  of  sentiment. 
Being  pressed  by  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  minister  to  be  a  party  in  their 
designs,  he  answered  in  the  genuine  style  of  sanctified  malice,  ihai  he  toould 
do  nothing  but  pour  out  his  sighs  and  groans  in  silence  brfore  the  Lord,"  The 
author  has  devoted  the  whole  of  chap.  xi.  vol.  ii.  to  this  fanatic. 
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induce  all  the  monarchs  in  Europe  to  regard  them  as  decided 
enemies  of  the  temporal  power  of  princes^  Pombal  had  recourse 
to  a  remarkable  expedient^  which  excited  great  attention  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe.  He  published  a  manifesto  against  the 
order^  which  was  eagerly  read  at  all  courts^  produced  a  great 
effect  in  Austria,  and  enabled  Kaunitz  to  prevail  upon  Maria 
Theresa  to  adopt  many  measures  to  which  she  never  would  have 
consented  except  for  Pombal's  publication.  This  manifesto^  or 
rather  book^  against  the  Jesuits^  appeared  under  the  title^  '  A 
short  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  New  World, 
and  especially  of  the  War  which  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
were  obliged  to  carry  on  with  the  Indians  who  were  under  the 
Dominion  of  this  Religious  Order.^  This  account,  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  official  documents  connected  with  it  were  appended, 
was  printed  to  the  number  of  20,000  copies,  and  distributed  all 
over  Europe.  It  was  singular  enough  that  the  provincial  of  the 
Jesuits  forbad  the  publication  of  any  answer  to  this  account.  In 
order  still  further  to  justify  the  order  which  had  been  issued,  for- 
bidding the  Jesuits  to  appear  at  court,  another  official  paper  was 
published,  in  which  they  were  charged  as  being  the  promoters  of 
the  bloody  insurrection  in  Oporto*. 

Both  these  criminatory  reports  were  sent  to  the  Portuguese 
minister  in  Rome  (October  17^7)^  &nd  he  was  instructed  to  seek 
and  obtain  from  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who  was  then  mortally 
ill,  a  complete  reform  of  the  order;  and  as  early  as  February 
1758,  a  new  and  urgent  note  on  the  same  subject  was  presented 
to  the  papal  court.  The  pope  yielded  to  the  solicitation  and 
issued  a  brief  in  April,  by  which  the  patriarch,  cardinal  Sal- 
danha,  was  appointed  to  examine  and  reform  the  abuses  of  the 
order  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugalf.  Saldanha,  by  means  of  an 
ecclesiastical  procedure,  never  thought  of  supporting  the  rapid 
temporal  measures  of  Pombal,  which  stood  in  remarkable  con- 

*  This  was  entitled  '  A  short  Narrative  of  the  late  Events  and  recent  Con* 
dact  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal^  and  of  the  Secret  Tricks  played  by  them  at 
the  Court  in  Lisbon/ 

t  Breve.  '*  S.  P.  N.  Benedicti  p.  p.  XIV.  Litterae  in  forma  Brevis  quibus 
Eminentissimus  ac  Reverendissimns  D.  Franciscus  S.  R.  E.  Diaconus  Car- 
dinalis  de  Saldanha  motu  proprio  constituitur  et  deputatur  in  visitatorem  ct 
reformatorem  clericorum  regularium  societatis  Jesu  in  regnis  Portugailise  et 
Algarbiorum  et  in  Indiis  oriental ibus  et  occidentalibus  regi  fidelissimo  sub- 
jectis."  This  brief,  together  ^ith  all  the  minutes  and  documents  connected 
with  it>  will  be  found  given  at  full  length  in  Jagemann's  work  already  re- 
ferred to. 
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trast  with  the  usual  tardy  proceeding  of  ecclesiastical  justice 
against  ecclesiastics,  and  which  cut  up  the  order  by  the  very 
roots. 
/%  In  May,  Saldanha  published  an  edict  in  which  the  Jesuits 
^  were  declared  guilty  of  having  violated  the  papal  mandate  by 
which  they  were  strictly  prohibited  from  engaging  in  trade  or 
temporal  affairs ;  be  again  repeated  the  prohibition  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  commanded  them  to  abstain  from  all  trade 
or  usury,  commerce  or  speculation,  which  they  were  neither  to 
pursue  in  person  nor  suffer  others  to  pursue  on  their  account. 
This  was  quite  in  the  usual  order  of  ecclesiastical  justice :  the 
following  was  something  more  in  Pombal's  manner.  The  Jesuits 
in  their  sermons  and  in  the  confessionals  excited  the  people ; 
even  after  Malagrida  was  removed,  the  others  continued  to  com- 
plain, to  sigh,  and  to  point  to  the  visitations  of  God's  wrath ; 
the  patriarch  therefore  commanded  them,  on  the  7th  of  June 
1758,  to  abstain  from  all  preaching  and  from  hearing  confessions 
till  further  orders*.  The  Jesuits  were  now  immediately  pro- 
tected from  further  ecclesiastical  persecution  by  pope  Clement 
XIIT.,  who,  as  successor  to  Benedict  XIV.,  took  the  order  under 
his  special  protection.  This  circumstance  would  have  placed 
Pombal  in  great  difficulty,  had  not  the  extravagance  and  un- 
faithfulness of  the  king  to  his  marriage  vows  furnished  him  with 
an  opportunity  in  autumn  of  involving  the  order  in  a  criminal 
investigation  with  respect  to  a  charge  of  high  treason. 

Pombal  had  previously  turned  to  account  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner some  unsuccessful  attempts  which  had  been  made  against  his 
own  life  in  order  to  destroy  his  enemies  with  some  appearance 
of  justice,  and  now  he  av^ed  himself  of  a  murderous  attempt 
against  the  king  as  a  pretence  for  carrying  out  his  system  by 
the  power  of  the  military  and  police,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  French  ministers  in  our  days  have  availed  them- 
selves of  similar  crimes  to  give  Louis  Philippe  a  firmer  seat  upon 
his  uncertain  throne.  The  attempt  upon  the  king's  life  pro- 
ceeded from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Portugal, 
and  one  which  was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
particularly  with  Malagrida ;  this  circumstance  enabled  Pombal 
to  involve  both  the  high  nobility  and  the  Jesuits  at  the  same  time 
in  the  suit.    There  was  here  no  need  of  a  star-chamber  or  a 

*  This  was  very  despotically  announced :  "  propter  justa  motiva«  nobis  nota« 
eaque  magui  obsequii  divini  et  publici/'  as  it  is  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  edict. 
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hpuBe  of  peers  composed  o{  parvenus  ready  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence of  guilty ;  the  nature  of  Portuguese  justice  greatly  facili- 
tated the  condemnation. 

If  any  strict  ideas  of  matrimonial  fidelity  had  prevailed  in  Por- 
tugal, the  family  of  Tavora,  from  whom  this  attack  proceeded, 
would  have  had  private  causes  sufficient  for  wishing  to  e^ect  the 
death  of  the  king  without  any  need  of  having  recourse  to  the  allega- 
tion of  high  treason ;  but  this  family  had  long  continued  to  profit 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  king's  passions,  without  entertaining  any 
idea  that  their  honour  was  injured.  The  head  of  the  family  was 
Joseph  Mascarenhas,  duke  of  Aveiro,  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
royal  palace ;  his  brother-in-law  wa^  the  old  marquis  Francis  de 
Tavora,  whose  wife  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
king,  till  in  1752  Joseph  fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  the  young 
marquis  Louis  de  Tavora.  This  lady,  Donna  Theresa,  was  her 
husband^s  niece,  and  he  for  years  had  been  aware  of  her  famili- 
arity with  the  king,  as  the  family  had  previously  known  of  his 
improper  intimacy  with  the  old  marchioness.  The  court  was  in 
Belem,  and  the  king  was  obliged  carefully  to  conceal  his  visits 
to  his  mistress  from  the  knowledge  of  his  wife.  On  this  account 
he  often  drove  out  secretly  in  the  disguise  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual whilst  he  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  bis  cabinet 
with  Pombal,  and  the  latter  was  accustomed  to  remain  in  the 
cabinet  tUl  his  majesty's  return.  On  oqe  of  these  occasions,  on 
the  3rd  of  September  1758,  the  king,  to  preserve  his  incognito, 
drove  out  in  order  to  visit  the  marchioness  in  the  carriage  of  his 
friend  Texeira.  The  family  of  Tavora  regarded  this  as  a  favour- 
able moment  for  executing  their  design,  and  the  duke  of  Aveiro 
placed  some  desperate  men,  whom  he  had  hired  for  the  purpose, 
in  ambush  in  three  difierent  places  on  the  route,  in  order  to  way- 
lay and  fire  upon  the  king.  The  duke  himself  had  taken  his 
position  at  the  first  station,  and  as  soon  as  the  carriage  ap- 
proached he  fired  at  the  coachman,  but  without  efiect,  whilst  of 
two  other  shots  which  were  discharged,  one  wounded  the  king 
slightiy  in  the  shoulder  and  frightened  him  almost  to  death.  The 
coachman  immediately  wheeled  round,  and  did  not  drive  back  to 
Belem,  but  to  the  house  of  the  marquis  of  Angeja,  by  which  the 
king  escaped  the  danger  of  the  two  remaining  parties.  The  duke 
of  Aveiro,  however,  had  as  bad  a  reputation  on  accoimt  of  his 
personal  character  as  the  old  marchioness  of  Tavora.  Under 
the  preceding  government  he  had  got  everything  in  his  power. 
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through  the  aid  of  his  uncle^  father  Gaspard^  who  had  immense 
influence  with  John,  but  was  at  that  time  on  no  friendly  terms 
with  the  Jesuits ;  he  had  now  lost  all  influence  with  the  govern- 
ment through  Pombal,  and  therefore  again  became  reconciled  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  also  enemies  of  the  minister.  The  old 
marchioness's  friends  consisted  exclusively  of  persons  of  this 
order ;  and  shortly  before  the  murderous  assault  upon  the  king, 
she  had  gone  to  St.  Ubes  to  visit  father  Malagrida,  who  was 
then  living  in  exile,  in  order  that  she  might  practise  the  spiritual 
exercises  which  had  been  invented  by  him  immediately  under 
his  own  direction.  These  two  circumstances,  together  with  the 
position  which  the  order  had  assumed  towards  the  Portuguese 
government,  that  is  to  say,  the  prime  minister,  furnished  the 
chief  means  of  involving  the  Jesuits  in  the  suspicion  of  being 
privy  to  this  plot. 

After  this  event,  and  in  consequence  of  the  slight  wound  which 
he  had  received,  the  king  remained  for  three  months  completely 
secluded  from  the  world  in  his  palace  of  Belem,  whilst  the  mi- 
nister with  his  usual  vehemence  urged  on  the  prosecution  against 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  attempt,  as  well  as  against 
those  innocent  persons  whom  he  was  anxious  to  involve  in  the 
consequences  of  their  crime,  although  for  months  no  important 
discovery  was  made.  The  king  was  unaccompanied,  and  did 
not  return  till  it  was  late  to  the  palace  at  Belem,  after  having  his 
wound  dressed  and  bound  up  at  the  house  of  the  marquis  d'An- 
geja ;  and  Pombal  was  not  able  to  elicit  grounds  for  implicating 
the  Tavora  family  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  plot,  or  of  bringing  a 
judicial  accusation  against  them,  till  December.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  some  traces  of  their  guilt  discovered,  than  several 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  collected,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  13th  of  December  1758,  most  of  the  members 
of  this  family  were  arrested ;  but  what  is  singular  enough,  the 
duke  d'Aveiro  himself  was  overlooked  and  not  seized  upon  till 
the  following  day.  The  cruelty  which  was  practised  on  this  oc- 
casion on  all  the  members  of  this  family,  who  were  accustomed 
to  the  indulgence  of  princely  luxuries,  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  whole  of  PombaFs  government ;  it  may  however  be  observed, 
that  in  Denmark  in  1772,  cruelties  of  a  similar  kind  were  in- 
flicted upon  Struensee  and  the  noblest  and  most  meritorious  men 
in  Germany. 

The  accused  were  torn  from  their  beds,  immediately  put  in 
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chains  like  the  most  desperate  criminals^  and  shut  up  in  those 
narrow  dens  which  had  been  used  before  the  earthquake  as 
cages  for  wild  beasts.  Those  ladies  who  were  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly guilty^  or  at  least  represented  as  such^  were  sent  to  prison 
in  the  convents,  and  others  were  placed  under  a  guard  in  their 
own  houses.  As  their  enemies  were  desirous  of  implicating  the 
Jesuits  in  the  crime,  guards  were  at  the  same  time  placed  upon 
all  their  establishments,  and  every  person  who  desired  to  visit  a 
Jesuit  who  lived  in  any  of  these  establishments,  colleges  or  semi- 
naries, was  obliged  to  sign  his  name  in  a  book  kept  at  the  door. 
On  the  following  day,  cardinal  Saldanha,  as  papal  visitor,  issued 
an  order  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Jesuits,  forbidding  any  of  them 
to  leave  their  respective  houses  without  his  permission.  Ast  the 
whole  of  the  examination  respecting  the  attempted  murder  was 
conducted  in  secrecy,  according  to  the  usual  method,  and  by  the 
application  of  torture  and  all  those  other  means  of  criminal  in- 
quisition which  were  customary  in  those  times,  when  guilty  per- 
sons were  certainly  to  be  discovered  and  confessions  extorted,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused ;  it  is  however  undeniable,  that  nu- 
merous confessions  of  guilt  were  really  obtained.  A  small  book, 
which  was  wholly  composed  of  such  confessions,  was  printed  and 
published  on  the  occasion  of  their  condemnation,  the  whole  pro- 
cess having  been  brought  to  a  termination  in  a  single  month. 

The  case  was  the  same  in  this  as  in  all  other  charges  of  po- 
litical offences, — ^the  one  party  exaggerated  the  crimes  and  the 
number  of  the  guilty,  and  the  other  represented  the  whole  as  a 
mere  invention.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  accused  had 
entertained  designs  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  but  the  means 
which  were  employed  to  prove  their  guilt  are  wholly  incapable 
of  being  justified ;  and  the  official  account  of  the  murder  story 
is  so  improbable  in  its  connexion  and  circumstances,  that  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  how  the  whole  afiair  might  afterwards  be- 
come a  matter  of  doubt,  and  it  might  be  alleged,  that  no  attempt 
whatever  had  been  made  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  but  that  the 
enemies  of  Texeira  had  really  supposed  him  to  have  been  in  the 
carriage  and  wished  to  murder  him.  The  horrible  vengeance 
which  was  taken  by  Pombal  would  of  itself  suffice  to  make  him 
and  his  philosophical  reform  objects  of  detestation. 

The  investigation  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  9th  of  January, 
and  on  the  13th  the  cruel  judgment  was  executed  on  the  prin- 
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cipal  offenders.  The  aged  marchioness  of  Tarora  was  beheaded^ 
the  duke  broken  on  the  wheel,  the  chamberlain  burnt,  and  others 
brought  to  the  gallows.  Besides  those  who  paid  the  penalty 
with  their  lives,  a  number  of  others,  who  stood  even  in  the  most 
remote  connexion  with  the  condemned,  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  the  very  description  of  the  treatment  which  they  received 
fills  us  with  horror.  All  the  dungeons  and  convents  were  fhll 
of  prisoners ;  the  marchioness  Theresa  alone  was  treated  with 
consideration,  but  she  was  accused  of  having  betrayed  her  father^ 
her  mother  and  her  relations  by  blood.  She  was  afterwards  ac- 
quitted and  provided  for,  and  was  still  alive  in  1794. 

The  public  prosecutor,  who  was  unwilling  to  be  used  as  Pom- 
bal's  tool  in  this  prosecution,  because  he  was  attached  to  the  old 
methods  of  proceeding  which  Pombal  wished  to  root  out,  was 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  the  minister  himself  drew  up  the 
report  upon  the  crimes  of  the  condemned*,  the  judgment  upon 
whom  was  pronounced  by  commissioners  whom  he  had  selected 
for  the  purpose  out  of  his  family.  By  this  judgment  and  report 
the  most  distinguished  f  among  the  Jesuits  were  implicated  in 
the  plot,  and  two  days  after  the  execution  of  the  secular  crimi- 
nals, they  were  dragged  forth  from  their  seminaries  and  colleges 
and  cast  into  prison.  The  minister  would  also  most  willingly 
have  implicated  Don  Pedro,  the  king's  brother,  in  the  plot,  be- 
cause he  was  completely  devoted  to  the  Jesuits  i  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  make  the  attempt.  Don  Pedro,  in  contempt  of  all 
laws  human  and  divine,  by  means  of  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  was  afterwards  married  to  his  own  niece,  the  princess  of 
Beira  and  heiress  to  the  throne.  From  this  time  forward 
there  commenced  a  struggle  with  the  Jesuits,  in  which  we  must 
not  venture  to  appeal  to  any  principles  of  justice  or  right,  but 
whose  effects  were  as  salutary  for  Portugal  and  for  the  whole 
of  Europe  as  the  times  of  terror  in  the  French  revolution,  or 

*  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  an  abstract  of  this  report  may  be 
seen  in  the  Appendix  No.  10.  of  Jagemann's  book. 

+  We  here  subjoin  the  names  of  the  individuals  { — Moreira,  formerly  con- 
fessor to  the  king ;  Hyacinth  da  Costa,  the  queen's  confessor ;  Timothy  d'Oii- 
veira,  confessor  to  the  princesses;  St.  Gabriel  Malagrida,  who  once,  by  a 
prayer  offered  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  succeeded  in  causing  a  ship  to  float 
which  was  fast  in  the  sand,  upon  which  occasion  the  king  and  all  tne  people 
followed  him  and  the  image  in  procession ;  Joseph  Ferdigao,  procureur-g^ne- 
ral  of  the  order ;  Joseph  Soarez,  procurator  of  Maragnon ;  Henriquez,  pro- 
Tincial  of  Portugal ;  Johann  Matos,  Johann  Alexandro,  and  afterwards  Ste- 
phan  Lopez  and  Joseph  Oliveira. 
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Buonaparte's  autocracy,  or  an  earthquake;  that  is,  it  served 
completely  to  destroy  what  was  obsolete,  which  is  always  more 
destructive  in  its  remnants  than  if  things  had  continued  in  their 
previous  condition. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1759  an  edict  was  issued,  by  which 
all  the  estates,  revenue^,  rents,  merchandise, — in  short,  property 
of  every  description  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  were 
placed  under  arrest.  Pombal  acted  upon  the  same  principle 
whose  avowal  has  rendered  Danton  immortal,  that  in  a  revolu- 
tion, daring  alone  leads  to  any  results  {oseZf  c^est  tout).  Without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  the  views  of  the  founders  or  to  the 
object  of  the  institutions,  he  laid  claim  to  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  Jesuits  and  to  all  their  estates  on  behalf  of  the  crowh,  and 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  led  away  from  his  purpose  by  the 
cry  of  heresy  and  sacrilege  which  was  raised  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  minister  knew  well  that  similar  mea- 
sures would  be  adopted  in  Spain,  France  and  Naples,  which  in 
reality  took  place  immediately  on  the  death  of  king  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  and  therefore  he  felt  no  apprehensions  from  the  alarm 
which  the  pope  and  the  Oerman  bishops  attempted  to  raise  in 
these  kingdoms.  Pope  Clement  XIII.  issued  a  declaration  di- 
rected to  his  nuncio  in  Madrid  in  favour  of  the  order,  and  thirty- 
six  bishops  of  all  countries,  together  with  all  the  cardinals  and 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Germany,  published  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  which  they  earnestly  besought  him  to  lend  his 
continuous  and  vigorous  support  and  protection  to  the  order ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose. 

All  the  courts  and  the  catholic  clergy  themselves  were  agreed 
in  thinking,  that  the  falsehood  and  schemes  of  the  confessors 
and  many  members  of  the  order,  as  well  as  their  principle  of 
persecuting  all  the  opponents  of  their  order  as  enemies  of  God^ 
demanded  a  reformation ;  even  the  pope  could  only  venture  to 
submit  some  modest  doubts  in  opposition  to  the  apparently  ju- 
dicial proofs  which  were  laid  before  him,  of  the  participation  of 
Malagrida  and  other  Jesuits  in  the  attempt  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  king's  life,  and  did  not  therefore  venture  to  refuse 
Pombal's  request,  to  issue  a  brief,  by  which  permission  should 
be  given  to  the  secular  tribunals  to  commence  a  prosecution 
against  the  spiritual  members  of  this  order.  At  the  same  time 
in  which  the  pope  wrote  to  his  nuncio  in  Madrid  in  favour  of 
the  order  (April  1759),  the  minister  had  caused  a  memorial^  in 
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the  name  of  the  king,  to  be  sent  to  the  pope  in  Rome^  in  which 
the  grounds  were  fully  developed  on  which  the  king  rested  his 
indignation  against  the  whole  order,  and  could  no  longer  suffer 
them  to  remain  in  his  kingdom.  The  crown  prosecutor  or  at- 
torney-general appended  an  official  letter  to  this  memorial,  from 
which  we  incidentally  learn  how  totally  inconsistent  it  must  have 
been  with  the  administration  and  government  of  a  well-regulated 
state  for  catholic  rulers  to  endure  the  presence  of  a  society  in 
their  respective  kingdoms,  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to 
summon  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country  without  first 
obtaining  permission  from  Rome.  In  this  letter  the  attorney- 
general  craves  permission  not  merely  for  the  present  occasion, 
but  for  all  future  times,  to  be  allowed  judicially  to  prosecute 
and  condemn  all  ecclesiastics  who,  like  the  Jesuits  in  this  case, 
should  take  part  in  plots  for  compassing  the  king's  death. 

The  king's  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  correct  list  of  all  the 
various  properties  possessed  by  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal,  and  the 
pope's  opinion  earnestly  requested  as  to  the  mode  of  their  dis- 
posal and  application.    This  request  led  to  a  dispute  between 
Pombal  and  the  pope,  but  the  former  showed  himself  on  this 
occasion  possessed  of  a  noble  and  iron  resolution.    He  exhibited 
as  much  indifference  to  consequences  as  the  Spanish  government 
has  shown  itself  to  possess  in  our  days,  without  however  being 
able,  as  in  their  case,  to  appeal  to  the  will  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.    The  pope,  it  is  true,  drew  up  the  desired  brief; 
but  it  applied  only  to  certain  persons  therein  expressly  named^ 
was  deficient  in  legal  form,  and  accompanied  by  other  papal 
letters,  in  which,  under  the  usual  smooth  and  canting  phraseo- 
logy, a  strong  protest  against  Pombal's  conduct  in  the  case  of 
the  Jesuits  was  concealed.    The  pope  was  well  aware  that  the 
king  and  the  royal  family  entertained  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
church  and  state  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  were  held  by 
the  minister,  and  he  therefore  enjoined  the  nuncio  to  deliver  the 
brief  and  letters  to  the  king  himself  and  not  to  the  minister. 
Pombal  had  however  obtained  such  an  influence  and  power  over 
the  king,  that  though  the  latter  was  blindly  attached  to  the 
church  and  the  pope  even  with  absurd  superstition,  yet  the 
nuncio's  efforts  proved  vain.     The  minister  had  contrived  to 
obtain  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  brief  and  the 
pope's  letters,  and  he  persuaded  the  king  to  refuse  to  receive 
them. 
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The  pope  signed  the  brief  and  the  accompanying  letters  on 
the  11th  of  August  1759^  whereupon  the  Portuguese  minister 
immediately  sent  a  solemn  protest  to  Rome^  and  in  September 
Pombal  commenced  a  course  of  action  against  the  order  of  Je- 
suits, whose  severity  can  only  find  its  parallel  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  East,  or  in  Russia.  On  the  13th  of  September  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  priests,  all  belonging  to  the  order,  and  many 
of  them  old  and  estimable  men,  were  forced  on  board  a  Ragusan 
ship,  subjected  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  difficult  voyage, 
and  even  to  a  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  before 
they  were  at  last  landed  in  Civita  Vecchia  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution. In  the  beginning  of  October,  cardinal  and  patriarch 
Saldanha,  as  visitor  of  the  order,  published  a  royal  edict,  which 
affected  the  whole  body  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  this  edict  all  Jesuits  were  declared  to  be  rebels,  traitors  and 
enemies  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  those  who  had  been  born  in 
the  country  were  pronounced  to  be  foreigners,  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  and  threatened  with  death  if  they  ever  ventured  again 
to  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Portugal.  Immediately  afterwards  a 
second  Ragusan  ship  was  freighted  with  Jesuits  and  sent  to  Civita 
Vecchia.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  account  of  the  tragi- 
cal history  of  these  transportations,  which  were  carried  into  effect 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  in  miserable,  dirty  and  confined  ships, 
destitute  of  all  provision  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  unhappy 
exiles,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  suffering  of  these  aged 
and  in  many  cases  honourable  men,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
single  fact,  that  they  were  obliged  to  remain  in  these  miserable 
ships  from  November  1759  till  January  1760.  Three  hundred 
younger  priests  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  states  of  the  church 
on  board  two  Swedish  ships.  The  king  of  Portugal  was  reduced 
to  the  greatest  perplexity  when  he  confirmed  all  these  measures 
by  his  sign  manual.  On  the  one  hand,  he  entertained  a  great 
feeling  of  dread  for  the  pope,  who,  according  to  his  conviction^ 
could  hurl  him  into  hell;  and  on  the  other,  his  minister  in- 
spired him  with  fear  for  the  preservation  of  his  bodily  life,  by 
arraying  before  his  mind  the  poison  and  daggers  of  the  Jesuits, 
their  adherents  and  firiends.  The  last  fear,  being  that  which  was 
most  imminent,  prevailed. 

Pombal  saw  clearly  enough  that  he  should  never  reach  his  ob- 
ject with  pope  Clement  and  his  friendship  for  the  Jesuits  by 
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means  of  these  Romish  forms ;  he  was  therefore  by  no  means  dis- 
satisfied with  the  difficulties  which  were  made  bj  the  pope^  and 
intentionally  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  come  to  a  breach.  An 
irreconcileable  contest  was  carried  on  with  the  nuncio  Acciajuoli, 
whom  the  pope  had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  and 
wished  to  recall;  but  the  minister  declined  the  proposal  of  re- 
ceiving another  papal  representative,  and  intentionally  insulted 
the  cardinal  nuncio,  in  order  to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom  with 
disgrace.  The  occasion  selected  was  the  marriage  of  Don  Pedro 
with  his  niece,  which  was  solemnized  in  virtue  of  a  papal  dispen- 
sation. Previous  notice  of  the  celebration  was,  according  to 
custom,  sent  to  all  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  but  the  nuncio  was 
intentionally  overlooked.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  nun- 
cio took  no  part  in  the  rejoicing  or  testimonies  of  respect  which 
were  shown  on  the  occasion. 

This  occurred  on  the  6th  of  June  (17^0),  and  as  early  as  the 
15th  Acciajuoli  was  banished  not  merely  out  of  Lisbon,  but 
was  not  allowed  time  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  state,  or  even 
to  hear  mass;  as  soon  as  the  royal  command  was  communi- 
cated to  him,  he  was  placed  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation,  and 
under  an  escort  of  dragoons  conveyed  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 
About  this  time  the  Portuguese  minister  sent  whole  bundles  of 
papers  against  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  to  Rome,  and  against  the 
conduct  of  the  nuncio,  and  finally  broke  off  all  intercourse  with 
the  pope  and  his  ministry. 

The  pope  was  very  anxious  to  avoid  coming  to  a  rupture  and 
proceeding  to  extremities ;  but  he  was  also  at  length  obliged  to 
take  some  public  steps  in  the  matter,  when  the  Portuguese  mi- 
nister brought  the  whole  affair  before  the  public  by  placards 
posted  upon  the  church  doors  in  Rome.  The  Portuguese  mi- 
nister afterwards  left  Rome,  but  he  remained  in  Tuscany,  and 
from  thence  sent  forth  and  put  into  circulation  a  great  mass  of 
papers  directed  against  the  papal  see  and  the  Jesuits.  These 
writings  were  sometimes  only  condemned  in  Rome  and  some- 
times publicly  burnt ;  but  Pombal  and  the  pope  were  both  in- 
spired with  too  strong  an  attachment  to  diplomatic  wisdom  to 
have  led  them  completely  to  break  off  all  intercourse  on  that  ac- 
count. It  appears  however  that  the  minister  forbad  all  Por- 
tuguese subjects  to  reside  in  Rome,  but  suffered  some  contribu- 
tions in  money  to  be  sent  thither,  and  the  pope  on  his  part 
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granted  some  spiritual  favours  to  the  vanity  of  the  minister^  as, 
for  example,  the  privilege  of  a  portable  altar  for  the  masses  read 
in  his  presence* 

Clement  XIIL  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits 
and  succumb  to  Pombal's  influence,  by  vrhom  Portugal  was  now 
for  ever  delivered  from  the  tricks  and  devices  of  this  ecclesiastical 
order.  An  anxious  desire  was  felt  for  the  restoration  of  the  order 
after  the  death  of  Joseph  II. ;  but  its  abolition  was  still  main- 
tained, as  well  as  many  other  things  whose  restoration  was  longed 
for,  and  which  would  have  been  re-introduced  if  means  had  not 
been  wanting.  Pombal,  besides,  did  not  shrink  from  counter- 
acting one  prejudice  by  another,  and  putting  down  one  species 
of  fanaticism  by  the  influence  of  another  equally  as  dangerous : 
this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  poor  Jesuitical  saint^ 
father  Gabriel  Malagrida.  Pombal  had  at  first  caused  the  old 
and  weak-minded  man  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  those 
who  were  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  attack  upon  the 
king's  life  and  in  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  whole 
family  of  Tavora,  but  he  found  it  much  easier  afterwards  to  de* 
liver  him  up  to  the  Dominicans  as  a  heretic.  For  this  purpose 
he  availed  himself  of  the  Inquisition,  whose  powers  had  been 
previously  limited  by  himself,  but  which  was  afterwards  allowed 
to  celebrate  its  auto  dafe,  according  to  former  custom.  If  one 
might  form  an  opinion  from  the  writings  of  Malagrida  and  from 
the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him,  it  would  be,  that  this  old 
man,  who  had  reached  his  seventy-third  year,  and  who  had  always 
been  weak-minded,  had  at  length  become  insane ;  but  because 
the  Jesuits  always  regarded  him  as  a  model  of  piety,  and 
acknowledged  and.  honoured  him  as  a  saint,  it  appeared  to  be 
a  triumph  for  Pombal  to  be  able  to  have  him  condemned  and 
burnt  as  a  heretic  by  the  Inquisition,  which  published  a  long 
judgment '(^  explanatory  of  the  heresies  for  which  he  was  con** 
demned. 

These  circumstances  ftimish  abundant  proofs  of  the  small 
grounds  which  the  friends  of  the  progress  of  reason,  of  its  influ* 
ence  on  politics,  or  application  to  the  religion  of  the  people  and 
to  worship,  have  to  rejoice  in  the  changes  effected  by  Pombal  in 

•  This  document  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Life  of  Pombal/  already  frequently 
neferred  to.  Part  I.  pp.  393HL24.  no.  19.  The  judgment  is  signed  by  Gama, 
Castro,  Lemos,  Xavier  da  Sylva,  Geraldes,  Synbra,  Carvalho,  Sylva,  and 
Freyre. 
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Portugal.  The  vehement  and  restless  activity  of  the  minister  in 
favour  of  a  progress  consistent  with  the  age  was  the  less  likely 
to  be  followed  by  any  favourable  results,  as  he  himself  and  a  few 
other  enlightened  persons  stood  quite  alone  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  and  principles  announced  in  their  edicts ;  for  even 
the  king  was  wholly  addicted  to  that  same  dark  superstition 
whose  influences  Pombal  was  endeavouring,  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  signature,  wholly  to  destroy.  The  future  queen  and  her 
husband  were  deeply  distressed  at  every  step  which  was  taken 
in  opposition  to  old  prejudices  and  customs,  and  longed  eagerly 
for  the  moment  when  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  restore  every- 
thing to  its  ancient  footing.  Because  Pombal  had  the  people, 
the  grandees,  and  even  the  court  against  him,  and  was  also  by 
nature  a  despot,  he  was  obliged  always  to  have  recourse  to  mea- 
sures of  violence  and  tyranny,  which  in  the  beginning  of  his  rule 
he  had  not  a  regular  army  to  enforce.  Before  the  year  1763 
the  Portuguese  troops  consisted  of  a  mob  of  persons  of  all  sorts, 
without  discipline  or  regular  pay,  wholly  destitute  of  honour, 
and  therefore  useless  and  unfit  to  be  employed  against  foreign 
foes. 

It  is  reasonable  first  to  state  the  advantages  which  were  gained 
by  Pombal's  despotic  measures,  before  we  speak  of  his  admini- 
stration of  justice  and  police.     Portugal,  up  till  this  time,  had 
been  held  in  more  than  monkish  darkness  respecting  what  was 
going  forward  in  other  countries,  and  the  improvements  which 
were  introduced ;  the  first  advantage  therefore  consisted  in  the 
government  itself  being  obliged  to  disseminate  knowledge.     In 
order  to  meet  and  counteract  the  denunciations  uttered  in  the 
pulpits,  and  the  poisonous  insinuations  sent  forth  from  the  confes- 
sionals, as  well  as  the  doctrines  daily  propagated  by  the  monks 
and  clergy  in  private  houses,  the  government  was  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  newspapers,  books,  manifestos  and  other  docu- 
ments, to  point  out  the  difierence  between  religion  and  super- 
stition, fanaticism  and  priestly  dominion.     Neither  the  influence 
of  these  books  and  writings,  nor  PombaPs  institutions,  could  be 
rooted  out  again  in  the  following  reign.   It  was  further  especially 
important  for  the  whole  of  catholic  Europe,  and  for  all  those 
princes  and  ministers  who  were  disposed  to  pay  regard  to  the 
demands  of  the  age,  that  a  proof  should  be  given  to  the  world,  in  a 
country  so  completely  dark  as  Portugal,  that  the  energetic  will 
of  a  single  individual  was  able  to  check  and  withstand  the  dark- 
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ness  of  the  middle  ages  and  to  promote  the  light  of  the  new  age^ 
in  spite  of  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  pope.  This  effect 
was  particularly  produced  by  means  of  the  writings  which  were 
put  into  circulation  by  thousands  by  Pombal,  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  and  which  were  composed  in  such  a  strain,  that  the 
judgments,  edicts,  manifestos,  arguments  and  books,  published 
by  the  Portuguese  government,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Je- 
suits and  the  contest  with  the  pope,  wefe  not  suffered  to  be  dis- 
seminated or  even  to  be  read  in  Spain.  In  Austria,  Kaunitz 
turned  these  writings  to  account  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
by  inducing  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  place  no  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  their  general  circulation,  but  rather  to  encourage 
the  printing  and  explanation  of  Pombal's  reforms  in  the  Austrian 
newspapers. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  advantages  which  have  been 
mentioned,  Europe  gained  a  still  greater  mediate  one  from  Pom- 
bal's vehement  attacks  upon  the  Jesuits,  by  having  exposed  be- 
fore the  world  for  the  first  time,  the  true  character  of  the  Jesuit 
schools,  the  nature  of  the  instruction  therein  communicated,  and 
the  value  and  contents  of  that  description  of  science,  which  since 
the  decline  of  learning  had  been  exclusively  cultivated  by  the 
order  itself.  They  alone  had  the  complete  direction  of  the 
schools :  the  order  sought  out,  and,  if  possible,  incorporated  in 
their  own  body  all  the  men  of  the  most  promising  talents,  of 
whose  sophistical  powers  they  afterwards  availed  themselves, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  doctrinaires  on  the  Seine 
and  the  Spree  now  employ  historians,  philosophers,  theologians 
and  journalists.  Those  persons  whom  the  order  either  could 
not  or  would  not  use,  that  is,  the  stupid,  narrow-minded  and 
superstitious,  whose  heads  were  filled  with  dead  knowledge  and 
memoriter  science,  and  who  therefore  remained  bhndly  attached 
to  mechanical  learning,  were  left  to  the  state  to  fill  its  offices 
and  superintend  its  business.  Pombal  has  furnished  the  most 
conclusive  proofs  of  this  fact  in  the  edict  by  which  he  deprived 
the  Jesuits  of  the  privilege  of  giving  instruction  in  the  schools. 
In  this  paper  it  is  stated,  as  a  thing  universally  known,  that  ''they 
not  only  obstructed  the  growth  of  knowledge  by  their  dark,  pe- 
dantic and  narrow-minded  methods  of  instruction,  but  even  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  the  learned  languages,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  they  always  pretended  to  be  especially  desirous  of 
promoting.    They  were  in  the  habit  of  harassing  their  scholars 
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for  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten  years  with  learning  grammatical 
rules,  without  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  itself,  or 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  authors  who  used  it/' 

Pombal  appointed  a  different  class  of  teachers,  prescribed  new 
methods  of  instruction,  caused  new  school  books  to  be  intro* 
duced,  and  transferred  the  whole  direction  of  the  national  educa- 
tion to  an  enlightened  and  well-educated  man,  the  chamberlain 
Thomas  de  Almeida.  The  university  of  Coimbra  was  completely 
reformed,  its  statutes  renewed,  the  whole  system  of  instruction 
altered  and  new  professors  appointed*.  When  the  minister 
afterwards  founded  a  peculiar  institution  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  the  higher  classes  (17^)>  it  became  apparent  to  all 
how  grossly  the  Jesuits  had  neglected  the  duty  of  providing  able 
teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  The  whole  of  For* 
tugal  was  unable  to  furnish  a  man  who  was  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  those  branches  of  science  which  are  necessary  to 
a  liberal  education,  or  even  in  the  modem  languages,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  engage  an  Irishman  and  two  Italians.  Schools 
for  the  people  there  were  literally  none,  and  Pombal  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  them  anew ;  and  this  he  did  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  entitle  himself  to  the  great  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  founder  of  any  tolerable  elementary  instruction  in  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal.  In  Lisbon  he  founded  besides  a  school  of 
industry,  which  was  indeed  brought  into  operation  in  a  very 
tyrannical  manner ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so  it  would  doubtless 
have  remained  altogether  useless,  and  never  have  been  visited 
by  the  idle  mob  of  the  Portuguese  capital.  He  caused  the  va- 
grant boys  in  Lisbon,  who  were  accustomed  to  idle  about  the 
streets,  or  to  bask  in  the  sun  in  the  public  squares,  to  be  seized 
upon  by  force,  and  to  be  kept  under  strict  superintendence  in 
the  vast  arsenal  till  they  had  learned  some  useful  trade. 

He  followed  the  same  course  respecting  the  improvement  of 
trade,  commerce  and  agriculture  which  he  had  pursued  with 
education.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  accident  of  the  capital 
becoming  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain,  he 
caused  many  vineyards  to  be  destroyed:  that  indeed  he  was 
able  to  effect  by  force,  but  he  failed  in  what  in  reality  he  wished 

■ 

*  The  author  of  the  '  Memoirs '  has  devoted  the  whole  of  the  20th  chapter, 
part  2,  to  the  subject  of  education.  He  states,  that  there  were  80  new  pro* 
fessors  appointed  in  the  university,  and  887  new  teachers  established  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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to  accomplifih, — the  conversion  of  theae  vineyarda  into  com* 
fields.  Although  therefore,  in  other  respects,  he  abohshed  mo* 
nopoUes  and  promoted  trade,  yet,  as  the  necessity  for  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  continued,  he  was  compelled  to  play 
the  tyrant  in  the  trade  in  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  The  com 
trade  at  that  time  was  indeed  in  the  hands  of  usurious  specu- 
lators, who  were  able  to  raise  or  depress  the  prices  at  their 
will,  and  therefore  wholly  dependent  on  a  few  capitalists ;  the 
measures,  however,  which  Pombal  adopted  were  precisely  similar 
to  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  Egypt. 
The  minister  claimed  the  sale  of  com  as  the  privilege  of  the 
government,  and  sold  and  bought  at  fixed  prices.  It  is  alleged, 
besides,  that  the  Portuguese  in  general,  and  Lisbon  in  particular, 
was  better  provided  for  under  this  system  than  it  had  been  by 
any  other. 

The  Portuguese  possessed  extensive  colonies  in  Asia,  Afirica 
and  America,  and  it  had  been  the  custom  for  centuries  for  those 
who  possessed  slaves  in  the  colonies  and  brought  them  with 
them  to  Europe,  to  regard  them  as  slaves  still ;  so  that  it  was 
recognised  as  a  principle,  that  all  their  descendants  by  father  or 
mother  should  continue  to  be  slaves  also:  Pombal  abolished 
this  enormity.  He  established  the  principle  that  every  man 
bom  in  Portugal  was  free,  and  caused  it  to  be  carried  into  efiect 
with  all  that  energy  which  was  peculiar  to  his  character.  Thefe 
was  a  prejudice  existing  respecting  the  difference  between  new 
and  old  christians,  which  also  even  the  authorities  recognised; 
the  minister  never  rested  till  the  public  opinion  gave  way  to  his 
determined  will.  In  religious  questions  indeed  he  often  appeared 
weak  and  remarkably  inconsequent,  but  he  was  obliged,  some- 
times at  least,  to  spare  the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

Pombal  carried  his  spirit  of  reform  among  the  various  orders 
of  monks,  and  again  united  those  estates,  which  king  John  had 
presented  to  the  church  on  account  of  his  ridiculous  patriarchate, 
to  the  crown  domains ;  he  gave  every  encouragement  to  printers, 
publishers  and  authors,  and  abolished  many  holidays  and  useless 
customs,  whilst  he  suffered  the  continuance  of  many  things  which 
should  have  been  among  the  first  to  fall  under  his  condemnation. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  now  more  strictly  put  in  force 
than  ever,  in  his  own  sense  indeed,  and  the  Inquisition  was  at 
first  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  but  afterwards,  when 
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he  came  to  need  its  aid  against  the  Jesuits,  he  restored  it  to  such 
dignity,  that  he  fell  upon  the  singular  thought  of  honouring  this 
court  of  conscience,  so  called,  by  applying  to  it  the  attribute 
'^  Majesty/^  From  that  time  forward  Autos  da  fi  were  cele- 
brated, though  no  person  appears  to  have  been  executed  except 
Malagrida;  many  however  were  incarcerated,  because  the  miDi* 
ster  conceived  the  project  of  thus  freeing  himself  of  those  whom 
he  suspected. 

Pombal's  measures  with  respect  to  trade,  commerce,  industry 
and  agriculture  were  neither  the  best,  nor  free  from  selfish  views; 
but  they  roused  up  the  Portuguese  and  awakened  them  from  the 
slumber  and  idleness  of  their  monkish  life,  although  this  rousing 
was  frequently  not  performed  with  a  veiy  gentle  hand.    We  shall 
therefore  attribute  no  higher  importance  to  the  school  of  com- 
merce established  by  Pombal,  to  the  solemn  and  public  exami- 
nations which  were  held  in  his  presence,  and  to  the  public  atten- 
tion which  he  thereby  roused,  than  that  he  opposed  a  school  of 
practical  life  to  the  prevailing  monkish  institutions,  and  a  secu- 
lar celebration  which  bore  upon  education  and  life  to  ecclesias- 
tical processions.     He  also  contributed  very  largely  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  although 
we  should  feel  by  no  means  disposed  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  all  those  measures  which  he  adopted  with  this  view ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  great  canal  of  Oeyras  and  of  the  fair  esta- 
blished in  the  same  place.     It  may  be  true  that  he  constructed 
the  great  canal  from  Oeyras  to  the  sea,  and  established  the  splen- 
did fair,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  own  lord- 
ship ;  it  was  however  no  inconsiderable  benefit^  that,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  public  funds  were  only  employed  in  the  erecrtion 
of  churches  and  convents,  and  in  works  profitable  to  the  priests, 
immense  sums  should  at  least  for  once  be  devoted  to  the  com- 
pletion of  works  of  immediate  advantage  to  the  citizens  and 
peasants. 

The  author  of  the  recently  published  ^  Memoirs  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pombal'  has  with  great  justice  devoted  a  whole  chapter 
to  eulogise  the  merits  of  his  hero  in  the  rebuilding  and  beauti- 
fying of  the  capital.  He  provided  for  the  security  of  the  streets 
of  a  city  repeatedly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  and  now  rebuilt 
by  him,  he  provided  an  abundant  supply  of  water  by  means  of 
magnificent  conduits,  and  erected  numerous  noble  buildings  for 
public  edifices ;  but  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  his 
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objects^  however  useful^  were  not  the  less  tyrannical  and  crueL 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  whose  dwellings  had  escaped  the 
terrific  power  of  the  earthquake  were  obliged  to  pull  down 
their  houses  and  build  them  up  again  at  their  own  coat,  ac- 
cording to  a  prescribed  plan  and  on  a  given  scale,  if,  either 
in  their  external  appearance  or  by  their  situation,  they  inter- 
fered with   Pombal's  magnificent  plan   of  broad  streets  and 
beautiful  houses.    Travellers  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his 
immense  architectural  structures,  the  arsenal,  the  exchange 
which  was  connected  with  it,  and  the  market«house,  and  it  was 
said  there  was  nothing  in  Europe  of  their  kind  to  be  compared 
with  these  buildings ;  but,  in  fact,  the  only  real  glory  in  the  mat- 
ter was,  that  Pombal's  buildings  were  all  erected  in  the  taste  and 
style  of  the  new  age,  whereas  those  of  John  V.  retained  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  middle  ages ;  for  the  exchange  and  the 
market-house  were  wholly  destitute  of  merchants  and  wares,  and 
there  was  no  suitable  army  or  fleet  to  correspond  to  the  arsenal. 
Influenced  by  a  love  of  monarchical  splendour,  Pombal,  after 
the  manner  of  Louis  XIV.,  forgot  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
wealth  applied  to  the  mere  ornament  of  the  capital  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  provide  convenient  dwellings  for  the  lower  and 
middle  classes,  who  lived  and  dwelt  in  indescribable  misery. 
Had  this  been  done,  the  minister's  repeated  and  severe  ordinances 
with  respect  to  cleanliness  would  have  been  attended  with  much 
better  effects ;  but  in  despite  of  all  this  severity,  the  misery  o( 
the  inhabitants  again  brought  back  an  unspeakable  mass  of  filth 
into  all  the  by-streets  of  the  city. 

Pombal  had  entertained  the  wish  completely  to  oi^anize  the 
army  and  introduce  a  new  system  of  discipline  before  he  knew 
anything  of  the  Prussian  army  and  its  military  training,  but  he 
discovered  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  that  the  Portuguese 
could  not  even  be  compelled  by  force  to  the  observance  of  social 
or  military  order,  because  they  had  been  for  centuries  too  obe- 
dient to  ecclesiastical  and  monkish  rule.  In  1/59  the  Portu- 
guese did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  European  army,  either  in 
number  or  in  conduct,  for,  according  to  Baretti's  description, 
they  could  only  be  compared  with  a  band  of  gipsies,  beggars  or 
robbers*.     These  troops  however  rendered  quite  as  efficient 

*  Baretti  deacribes  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  army  in  1759  as 
follows :— "  I  am  told  that  the  troops  kept  up  in  this  kingdom  amount  to  no 
more  than  8000 ;  and  if  the  private  men  are  all  like  those  whom  I  have  seen  at 
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temoes  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  at  first  used  by 
Pombal^  as  bailifb  and  gaolers^  as  if  they  had  been  the  best 
soldiers  in  Europe ;  but  when  the  time  arrived  in  which  it  was 
necessaiy  to  employ  them  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom^  the 
rabble  of  which  they  consisted  must  necessarily  be  oiganized. 
This  necessity  arose  when  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  in  the  character 
of  a  close  ally  of  France  in  the  seven  years'  war,  made  an  in- 
oursion  into  Portugal  as  one  of  the  oldest  allies  of  England. 
This  circumstance  led  to  a  connexion  between  Pombal  and  the 
singular  but  warlike  count  Lippe,  who  had  been  completely 
initiated  into  the  whole  system  of  Prussian  discipline,  and  was 
therefore  recommended  by  the  English :  Lippe  was  a  man  whose 
character  and  peculiarities  may  be  best  known  firom  Herder's 
^  Life  and  Correspondence.' 

The  new  king  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  step-brother  Ferdinand,  had  entered  into 
such  a  close  union  with  France  by  the  ^*  family  alliance,"  that 
a  war  with  England  became  unavoidable  as  soon  as  the  Spa- 
niards and  French  made  an  attempt  to  compensate  themselves 
by  an  attack  upon  Portugal  for  the  losses  which  they  had  suf- 
fered at  sea.  Before  however  an  attack  was  made  upon  Portu- 
gal, every  means  had  been  employed  to  induce  this  kingdom  to 
separate  herself  from  her  ancient  ally,  and  to  make  common 
cause  with  Spain  and  France.  Spain  first  set  oiu  foot  a  well- 
appointed  and  well-officered  army  on  the  fix>ntiers  of  Portugal, 
and  then  king  Charles  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in 
which  he  proved  to  him  that  his  kingdom  possessed  neither 
soldiers  nor  officers,  nay,  not  a  single  general.  The  defence  of 
the  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards  he  stated  to  be  impossible, 
whilst  its  defence  against  England,  if  the  latter  country  should 
attempt  to  take  vengeance  upon  Portugal  for  her  defection, 
would  be  easy  with  the  guaranteed  assistance  of  Spain.  The 
condition  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  the  whole  means  of  pro- 
tection or  defence  were  at  this  time  such,  that  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  pretend  that  he  was  not  disinclined  to  enter  upon 
and  consider  the  proposal.     He  sought  to  gain  time  by  nego- 

EstremoB  and  in  Lisbon,  there  is  nowhere  in  Europe  an  equal  number  that 
looks  so  wretchedly.  The  greatest  part  of  them  are  absolutely  in  rags  and 
patches ;  and  in  Lisbon  many  of  them  asked  my  charity,  not  only  in  the 
streets,  but  even  where  they  stood  sentinels ;  nor  did  their  officers  appear  to 
any  great  advantage,  though  they  visibly  endeavoured  to  put  on  a  military 
look,  and  set  thair  legs  in  posture  of  defence." 
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iiations,  but  the  French  and  Spaniards  soon  discovered  that  he 
was  not  serious  in  his  purposes^  and  they  therefore  ordered  the 
Spanish  army  to  advance  into  Tras  los  Montes  as  early  as  May 
1762,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  towns  in  this  province. 

The  English  sent  an  Irishman  named  O^Hara,  afterwards 
lord  Tyrawly,  to  Portugal,  who  was  to  conduct  the  negotiations, 
to  command  the  auxiliary  troops  which  they  sent  and  the  Por- 
tuguese who  were  to  join  them,  and  to  organize  a  Portuguese 
army :  the  Irishman  however  treated  the  Portuguese,  whom  he 
should  have  endeavoured  to  win  and  conciliate,  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  contempt ;  he  neither  would  nor  could  make  any- 
thing of  such  an  ignorant,  undisciplined  rabble.  Lord  T^rawly, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  adroitness,  conducted  the 
negotiations  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  at  first  also  took  the 
command  of  the  6000  English  troops  which  had  been  sent  to 
Portugal,  to  be  followed  by  5000  more,  but  he  was  not  at  all 
suited  to  be  the  general  of  an  army  composed  of  English  and  a 
Portuguese  rabble.  Tyrawly  therefore  was  recalled,  and  only  held 
the  chief  command  till  the  new  generalissimo  of  Portugal,  who 
was  proposed  by  the  English,  could  be  obtained.  The  English 
found  this  man  in  Germany  among  the  great  number  of  our  in«> 
significant  sovereign  rulers,  who  often  afforded  the  most  comical 
exhibitions  of  their  unlimited  sovereign  feelings  and  power.  The 
person  selected  on  this  occasion  was  the  singular  and  original 
imperial  count  William,  sovereign  prince  of  Lippe-Sohaumbiu^. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  different  places  whicl^this  im- 
perial German  count  had  visited,  proves  that  he  had  made  va- 
rious experience  before  he  played  his  celebrated  and  renowned 
character  in  Portugal.  He  was  bom  in  London,  educated  in 
Geneva,  Montpellier  and  Leyden ;  he  then  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  English  guards,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  guards 
and  enter  the  navy,  when  he  altered  his  views,  and  accepted  an 
appointment  in  the  Austrian  service.  In  the  war  of  the  succes- 
sion he  served  under  the  Austrians  in  Italy ;  in  the  seven  years' 
war  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  England  and  Prussia,  be« 
cause  he  had  thoroughly  studied  the  Prussian  exercises  and  the 
strategy  of  Frederick  II.  under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick. 

This  singular  man,  who  invited  two  of  our  earliest  and  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Abt  and  Herder, 
to  his  capital  of  Biickeburg,  had  already  made  an  experiment  in 
military  organization  in  his  own  small  territory,  where  he  aftor- 
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wards  built  a  foitress  on  a  small  scale.  It  certainly  could  not 
prove  more  difficult  to  change  15,000  raggedy  ill-paid  Portu- 
guese idlers^  commanded  by  officers  as  poor^  idle  and  beggarly 
as  themselves,  into  ordinary  troops,  than'it  had  been  to  convert 
the  Westphalian  peasants  of  Lippe-Schaumbuig  into  Prussian 
soldiers.  He  had  however  succeeded  in  training  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  lordship  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  made  them  serve 
by  turns  in  his  little  army,  upon  which  he  expended  the  whole 
of  his  income,  which  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  He  paid 
his  soldiers  well,  and  in  time  of  peace  had  raised  his  army  to  800 
infantry,  300  artillery  and  50  cavalry.  He  constantly  attracted 
good  officers  into  his  service,  and  when  the  peasants  were  com- 
pletely trained,  he  suffered  them  to  depart  to  their  homes,  in 
order  to  be  succeeded  by  others  who  might  go  through  the  same 
course  of  discipline.  He  had  been  engaged  in  this  manner 
from  the  year  1753,  but  in  the  seven  years'  war  his  military 
amusement  was  turned  to  earnest,  he  engaged  in  some  serious 
practice,  and  in  1757  concluded  a  formal  subsidy-treaty  with 
England* 

After  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  he  led  a  considerable  number  of 
his  long  and  well-drilled  peasants  to  join  the  allied  English  and 
Prussian  army  in  Westphalia.  George  II.  appointed  him  gene- 
ral of  the  Hanoverian  artillery,  and  he  distinguished  himself 
under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  during  the  years  1758-59  in  all 
the  numerous  battles  and  skirmishes  which  were  fought,  but 
gained  especial  renown  by  his  conduct  in  the  engagement  before 
Munster.  These  circumstances  led  the  English  ministry  to  fix 
upon  and  recommend  count  William,  together  with  the  prince  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  as  a  proper  person  to  defend  Portugal 
against  the  Spaniards.  Count  William  was  to  command  the 
allied  English  and  Portuguese  army,  and  to  convert  the  vaga- 
bonds of  the  latter,  if  possible,  into  soldiers.  The  prince  of 
Mecklenburg  was  first  to  raise  and  organise  a  corps  of  Portu- 
guese artillery,  and  afterwards  to  command  it.  The  Portuguese 
were  favoured  by  accident  and  some  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards,  otherwise  the  new  leaders  would  have  arrived  too 
late.  The  English,  by  means  of  their  officers,  had  so  skilfully 
directed  the  rising  and  resistance  of  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  of  Tras  los  Montes,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
marquis  de  Sarria,  that  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Braganza, 
Moranda,  Chiaves  and  Moncorvo  at  the  very  time  at  which 
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count  William  arrived.  The  peasants  of  the  mountain  districts 
having  risen  en  masse,  the  marquis  afterwards  sent  8000  men 
against  Almeida  in  July  (1762)^  the  whole  of  which  division 
perished  in  the  heat  of  summer  from  want^  heat,  and  sickness. 
The  fortress  however  was  finally  assaulted  and  taken  in  August, 
after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  by  a  new  and  well-appointed  force 
under  count  Aranda. 

Lord  Tyrawly  had  remained  in  Portugal  up  till  this  time ; 
immediately  after  his  departure,  count  William  undertook  the 
command.  The  English  reinforcement  of  5000  men  not  only 
arrived  soon  after,  but  along  with  them  generals  Lee  and  Bur- 
goyne,  whose  names  became  afl;erwards  well  known  in  the  Ame- 
rican war  by  the  capitulation  of  Saratoga.  On  this  occasion 
count  William,  by  his  skill  in  tactics  and  strategy,  gained  for 
himself  immortal  renown,  without  even  venturing  to  bring  his 
badly  organized  Portuguese  troops  into  direct  collision  with  the 
Spaniards.  Merely  by  skilful  manoeuvring,  the  selection  of 
positions  and  encampments  by  the  English  and  Portuguese,  the 
admirable  Spanish  army  was  checked,  and  prevented  from 
making  an  attack  with  advantage,  till  at  length,  weakened  by 
sickness  and  want,  it  was  obliged  in  autumn  to  retire  from  the 
kingdom.  The  short  and  splendid  campaign  of  the  count  con- 
sisted in  first  passing  the  Tagus  and  reinforcing  the  garrison  of 
Santarem  which  was  thveatened  by  the  enemy,  and  then  taking 
the  Spaniards  by  surprise,  which  was  performed  by  Burgoyne 
in  a  most  masterly  manner. 

Although  the  war  was  speedily  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
peace  of  Paris,  which  was  concluded  in  February  1763,  count 
William  still  remained  and  continued  to  act  as  before,  as  Por- 
tuguese generalissimo.  He  now  attempted  to  carry  through  the 
same  radical  reforms  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  kingdom  as 
Pombal  had  already  effected  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
state.  The  count  commenced  his  improvements  by  endeavour- 
ing to  inspire  the  army  with  some  feelings  of  military  honour,  of 
whose  existence  among  the  Portuguese  troops  every  trace  had 
disappeared.  For  this  purpose  he  established  by  law  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  because  no  sense  of  honour  existed  among  the 
troops ;  and  even  the  officers  were  not  ashamed  to  fill  the  place 
of  servants,  or  to  combine  some  handicraft  trade  with  their  mili- 
tary duties.  Count  William  issued  a  completely  new  system  of 
regulations  for  the  army,  by  which  not  only  its  internal  consti- 
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tution  and  arrangements  were  defined  and  determined,  but  also 
its  external  relations.  The  chief  difficulty  was  the  payment ;  up 
till  this  time  pay  had  been  either  so  irregularly  distributed  or 
altogether  withheld,  that  the  soldiers,  according  to  Baretti's 
evidence,  were  accustomed  to  beg ;  and  even  officers  of  rank,  as 
reported  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  Count  William,'  entered  into  ser- 
vile employments.  The  count  could,  with  the  more  grace  and 
earnestness,  insist  upon  the  punctual  payment  of  the  soldiers,  as 
he  claimed  nothing  for  himself. 

He  had  no  sooner  awakened  a  feeling  of  honour,  and  made 
adequate  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  than,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  usages  of  the  time,  he  immediately  recruited  an  army 
of  well-trained  soldiers  from  those  whose  services  were  no  longer 
needed  by  other  powers  after  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  years' 
war,  and  then  caused  the  Portuguese  army  to  be  drilled  and 
disciplined  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  his  troops  in 
Biickeburg  ^.  His  reputation  drew  a  great  number  of  French 
and  German  officers  around  him,  to  whom  he  gave  double  pay : 
in  this  way  an  artillery  corps  was  organized  by  a  Swede  and  a 
Prussian,  and  thirty-two  regiments  of  infantry  and  twelve  re- 
giments of  cavalry,  amounting  to  32,000  men,  were  set  on  foot 
and  commanded  by  foreign  officers.  When  the  count  returned  to 
Germany  in  1764,  Pombal  combined  in  his  own  person  the  dig- 
nity of  generalissimo  with  that  of  prime  minister,  as  Richelieu  had 
formerly  done  that  of  admiral  of  the  kingdom,  and  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  military  uniform.  Traces  of  the  creative 
energies  of  the  count  of  Lippe  in  military  affairs,  as  well  as  of  the 
extraordinary  exertions  of  Pombal,  still  remained  in  Portugal, 
even  after  the  kingdom  had  again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
ignorance  and  priestcraft;  but  these  improvements  had  not  struck 
root  firmly  enough  to  become  an  enduring  growth. 

Pombal  was  at  that  time  the  object  of  the  most  deadly  hatred 
as  a  tyrant  in  the  nation  which  he  was  desirous  of  reforming ; 
this  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  everything  hateful  which 
originated  with  him  amongst  a  people  whose  condition  he  was 
indeed  unable  immediately  to  improve,  but  whom  he  annoyed, 
provoked  and  tormented  by  means  of  his  state  police  and  his 
numerous  and  detested  decrees.  He  was  anxious  to  bring  the 
cleigy  also  under  the  yoke,  the  only  persons  among  the  middle 

*  See  ensign  Scharnhorst's  account  of  the  count's  labour  to  promote  mili- 
tary science  in  '  Schlozer's  Correspondence'  for  1782,  No,  55.  p.  93/  &c. 
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classes  who  are  free  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  because 
he  had  not  to  do  with  submissive  Germans,  he  durst  not  in  con« 
sequence  venture  out  of  his  house  without  a  guard,  and  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  hateful  means  of  maintain- 
ing the  respect  due  to  his  station  and  rank.  Wraxall,  who,  as 
regards  hearsays,  mixes  together  truth  and  falsehood,  stories^ 
footmen's  reports  and  lies  of  all  kinds,  but  who  is  deserving  of 
credit  when  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness,  informs  us,  that  as  late 
as  the  year  1772  he  found  all  the  prisons  full  of  unfortunate 
individuals,  some  of  whom  had  been  buried  in  these  living 
graves  for  fifteen  years.  A  few  remarks  will  sufHce  to  point  out 
and  explain  the  means  by  which  it  was  at  that  time  attempted 
to  deliver  the  Portuguese  from  superstition,  and  to  make  them 
industrious,  honest,  cleanly  and  prosperous. 

The  tower  of  Belem,  fort  Bougie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
and  the  castle  of  St.  Julien  on  the  opposite  bank,  were  filled 
with  prisoners.  In  these  fortresses  the  Jesuits,  who  were  even 
then  detained  in  Portugal,  had  been  left  to  pine  away  in  solitude 
and  misery  since  1758,  till  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  liberation  of  the  German  Jesuits  who  were  still  kept  in  con-* 
finement,  as  well  as  thirty-eight  Portuguese  belonging  to  the 
same  order.  In  1772  there  were  above  a  hundred  prisoners  in 
the  subterraneous  casemates  of  the  castle  of  St.  Julien,  who  might 
be  seen  from  the  fortress  through  the  small  gratings  which  ad- 
mitted a  scanty  light  into  the  subterranean  space,  which  lay  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  under  the  ramparts.  These  prisoners  were  for 
the  most  part  Jesuits,  and  partly  in  the  dress  of  their  order.  The 
numerous  European  prisons  were  found  incapable  of  containing 
the  number  of  the  captives,  and  hundreds  were  sent  in  bondage 
to  America  and  Africa.  The  number  of  those  who  were  banished 
and  incarcerated  in  the  intolerable  and  scorching  climate  of  An- 
gola was  so  great,  that  250  criminals  are  said  to  have  been  im- 
plicated in  a  conspiracy  which  was  discovered.  On  the  other 
band,  political  offenders  were  brought  from  all  the  colonies  to 
Portugal.  The  manner  of  proceeding  on  this  occasion  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  general  policy  and  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  greatest  number  of  the  conspirators  in  Angola  were 
executed,  and  in  1764  thirty-seven  persons,  many  of  them  of 
good  station,  among  whom  were  two  colonels  and  four  captains, 
were  brought  at  one  time  in  chains  from  the  colonies  to  the 
mother-country  and  heard  of  no  more.    The  same  course  was 
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pursued  towards  general  count  d'Ega,  who  however^  as  viceroy 
of  India,  had  conducted  afiairs  quite  after  Pombal's  manner,  and 
strictly  carried  into  execution  the  decrees  respecting  the  Jesuits. 
The  cruelties  and  terror  which  were  inflicted  in  the  prisons  were 
increased  by  a  tribunal  which  was  called  Inconfidema.  As  a 
political  inquisition,  this  tribunal,  by  means  of  its  officers  and 
agents,  penetrated  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  family  life, 
and  destroyed  all  confidence  even  among  the  dearest  friends  or 
nearest  relations. 

The  advantages  therefore  which  Portugal  gained  through  Pom- 
bal's  administration,  and  which  were  loudly  celebrated  through 
the  whole  of  Europe,  rested  upon  a  very  unstable  foundation. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  advantages  were — security  from 
assassination,  which  Lisbon  has  never  enjoyed  either  before  or 
since  the  time  of  PombaPs  rule ;  the  rebuilding  and  adornment 
of  the  capital ;  cleanliness  of  the  streets ;  a  free  trade  in  books ; 
an  academy  which  deserved  well  of  the  friends  of  the  sciences ; 
a  disciplined  army,  &c.  &c.  All  these  momentous  changes  and 
creations,  however,  wholly  depended  for  their  continuance  upon 
the  absolute  power  of  the  minister,  and  that  again  upon  the  life 
of  the  king.  With  respect  to  the  severity  of  the  ministry  against 
the  clergy  aitd  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  general  feeling  of  all  the  temporal  governments  in 
Europe  was  at  that  time  so  much  akin  to  that  which  Pombal 
exhibited  in  the  administration  of  Portugal,  that  the  pope  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  attempt  to  counteract  the  feeling,  but  to  over- 
look the  matter  altogether.  Pombal  at  length  caused  the  dispen- 
sations which  were  exclusively  reserved  to  the  pope  to  be  distri- 
buted by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  precisely  according  to 
his  humour  or  judgment  he  one  while  forbad  the  several  orders 
of  monks  to  receive  any  novices  into  the  convents,  and  at  another 
he  granted  them  permission.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  Por- 
tuguese minister  was  suffered  to  return  to  Rome,  and  the  pope 
sent  a  new  nuncio  (Conti),  who  made  his  entry  with  great  pomp 
into  Lisbon,  but  whose  mission  was  not  the  less  a  mere  empty 
form,  because  everything  which  was  prepared  by  the  nuncio  must 
first  be  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Portuguese  council  and 
government. 

As  long  as  Joseph  lived  Pombal  maintained  his  influence,  and 
pursued  the  same  energetic  course  both  towards  priests  and 
soldiers.    He  put  limits  to  the  number  of  brotherhoods  and 
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ecclesiastical  orders^  and  availed  himself  of  the  aidof  his  sister^who 
was  herself  a  nun,  to  cany  his  reforming  principles  even  into  the 
nunneries.  Military  affairs  he  conducted  in  the  same  manner, 
for  he  never  hesitated  to  cashier  whole  regiments  if  they  trans- 
gressed his  army  regulations  respecting  discipline,  or  suffered 
themselves  to  be  guilty  of  acts  of  injury  or  violence  towards  their 
officers,  who  were  gathered  from  all  nations  and  countries.  It 
was  at  that  time  generally  alleged,  that  Pombal,  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  foresaw  the  destruction  of  the  whole  edifice  which  he 
had  built,  because  the  queen  dowager  as  well  as  her  daughter,  the 
future  queen,  would  undoubtedly  immediately  restore  all  that  had 
been  abolished  as  soon  as  they  had  the  power  so  to  do,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  anxious  to  prevail  upon  the  weak-minded  king 
to  appoint  him  regent  and  guardian  to  his  grandson ;  this  how- 
ever is  very  improbable.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  the  probability  or  the  contrary  of  this  report, 
because  we  speak  only  of  things  which  really  happened,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  trace  to  be  discovered  of  any  attempt  at  the 
realization  of  such  an  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
Pombal  prepared  himself  for  entering  with  the  greatest  courage 
on  the  struggle  which  was  drawing  near  with  the  royal  family, 
the  court,  clergy,  and  the  innumerable  and  envious  enemies  of 
his  person  and  greatness. 

The  king,  who  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  no  sooner  became 
seriously  ill  than  Pombal  foresaw  his  fate  (1776)^  for  the  queen 
was  appointed  regent  and  he  was  kept  far  removed  from  the 
sick  bed  of  the  monarch.  He  therefore,  shortly  before  Joseph^s 
death,  which  took  place  in  February  17779  preferred  a  request 
to  the  regent  to  be  relieved  from  his  official  duties,  and  appealed, 
as  a  reason  for  his  request,  to  his  advanced  age  and  his  bodily 
infirmities.  In  this  remarkable  document  he  gives  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  and 
condition  of  all  the  departments  of  the  government  at  that  time*. 
No  person  who  reads  this  paper  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the 
abiUty  which  it  displays  and  to  admire  its  author,  who  had  raised 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  to  a  degree  of  prosperity 
which  it  had  not  reached  for  centuries ;  he  appended  a  paper 
to  his  petition  for  leave  to  retire  from  public  life,  in  which  a 
correct  account  is  not  only  given  of  the  diamonds  in  the  royal 

*  The  author  of  the  '  Memoirs/  &c.  has  given  the  paper  at  full  length, 
vol.  ii.  chap.  xxiv.  pp.  267-274. 
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cabinet,  but  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  sum  of  7^fi00jM0  of 
crusadoes  in  hard  cash  was  deposited  in  the  royal  treasury.  The 
king  however  died  before  the  regent  had  returned  her  answer ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  I.,  to  whom 
Pombal  preferred  his  request  anew  on  the  1st  of  March  1777» 
which  was  granted  to  him  by  a  decree  of  the  date  of  the  4th  of 
the  same  month,  drawn  up  in  a  kindly  spirit.  The  regent,  at 
the  end  of  February,  had  already  released  firom  imprisonment 
several  of  the  clergy  and  persons  of  distinction  who  had  been 
incarcerated  as  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
king's  life,  under  the  appearance  of  having  taken  this  step  by 
her  husband's  command :  in  the  beginning  of  March  everything 
was  changed.  The  new  and  unholy  marriage  which  was  cele- 
brated in  the  royal  &mily,  for  which  the  pope  had  granted  a  dia* 
pensation,  may  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  return  to  the  old  order  of  things  i  this  marriage  was  solem- 
nized by  the  command  of  the  late  king  immediately  after  his 
death.  It  appeared  as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  the  reigning 
queen  should  be  married  to  her  own  paternal  uncle,  but  the  son 
of  this  marriage  must  be  further  allied  with  his  mother's  sister, 
Donna  Maria  Benedicta.  The  whole  history  of  this  incestuous 
family  furnishes  proofs  enough  that,  although  the  pope  might 
sanction  and  bless  such  marriages  for  money,  they  had  the 
stamp  of  God's  indignation  upon  them.  This  was  soon  evident 
in  the  case  of  the  new  queen  Donna  Maria.  Immediately  after 
her  father's  death  she  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  which 
she  shared  with  her  husband  Don  Pedro ;  soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever, she  exhibited  traces  of  insanity,  and  at  a  later  period  be- 
came completely  mad.  As  her  unsoundness  of  mind  was  doaely 
connected  with  her  excessive  superstition,  she  did  not  wait  for 
Pombal's  removal  from  the  presidency  of  the  council,  which 
took  place  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  but  immediately  proceeded 
to  take  steps  for  the  restoration  of  all  those  religious  abuses 
which  had  previously  existed  in  the  kingdom.  She  restored  to 
the  papal  nuncio  and  the  saints  of  the  Jesuits  all  the  honours 
and  distinctions  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed  among  the 
people.  The  nuncio  immediately  played  again  the  character  of  a 
spiritual  monarch ;  and  the  pope  received  half  a  million  of  fltmos 
as  an  indemnification  for  the  expense  to  which  he  had  been  put 
by  the  support  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  landed  at  Civita  Yec- 
chia.  The  estates  of  the  ridiculous  patriarchate  were  given  back, 
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the  holidays,  confraternities  and  tribunals  of  the  middle  ages 
restored,  and  those  saints  of  the  Romish  church  who  had  been 
the  enemies  of  all  temporal  sovereigns  were  again  reinstated  in 
the  honours  of  the  church  and  the  calendar.  This  was  the  case 
with  Gregory  VII.,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  and  Francis 
Borgia,  whose  names  had  been  erased  from  the  calendar  by  the 
orders  of  Pombal.  All  this  took  place  long  before  Pombal  re- 
ceived permission  to  retire  from  his  official  duties. 

The  queen  was  as  childishly  pious  and  obedient  as  she  was 
devotional  and  superstitious ;  she  was  therefore  perfectly  willing 
to  reinstate  everything  which  had  been  abolished  during  the 
government  of  Pombal ;  but  she  could  not  at  first  be  induced  to 
determine  upon  a  prosecution,  because  he  had  always  acted 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  her  father,  and  had  shown 
his  full  powers  as  well  as  the  signature  of  the  king,  but  she 
was  speedily  beset  on  all  sides  to  call  him  to  account  for  his 
conduct.   Hundreds  were  liberated  from  their  subterranean  dun- 
geons, among  whom  were  bishops,  gi*andees  of  the  kingdom,  and 
members  of  families  of  the  first  distinction,  and  especially  the 
sixty  Jesuits  who  had  been  restored  to  freedom  upon  the  com- 
mand of  the  queen ;  all  these  combined  and  allowed  the  weak- 
minded  lady  no  rest  or  peace  till  she  let  loose  her  jurists  upon 
the  reformer,  with  the  forms  and  formulas  of  their  Byzantine 
criminal  law,  of  which  its  codes  furnish  abundance,  for  the  tor- 
ment of  all  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  live  in  coun- 
tries in  which  Byzantine  justice  is  honoured.     Some  idea  of  the 
number  and  power  of  the  minister's  enemies  at  court  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  he  had  hunted  forth  whole  crowds 
of  that  court  mob  which,  under  all  sorts  of  titles  and  pretences^ 
had  wasted  or  spcoit  on  themselves  and  their  pleasures  the  reve- 
nues of  the  kingdom,  or  sacrificed  them  to  his  own  creatures ; 
and  that  again  he  had  not  only  met  the  expenditure,  but  accu- 
mulated a  large  reserve-fund  in  the  treasury  of  a  kingdom  whose 
exchequer  had  always  been  previously  empty.     In  the  royal 
treasury  he  kept  always  on  hand  40,000,000  of  crusadoes,  and 
in  the  tithe  exchequer  30,000,000,  which  was  a  thing  long  un- 
heard of  in  the  history  of  Portuguese  finances. 

Pombal  shared  the  fate  of  all  those  who  have  ever  attempted 
to  carry  through  a  revolution  or  even  a  reform  by  means  of  vio- 
lence and  severity  $  the  cruelty,  criminality  and  violence  of  their 
measures  rouse  every  human  feeling  against  them  to  such  an 
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extent,  that  neither  sense  nor  gratitude  remains  for  the  various 
beneficial  changes  which  they  have  effected.  The  numbers  of 
prisoners  who  were  released  from  their  dreadful  captivity  and 
dungeons  at  the  king's  deaths  furnish  but  too  strong  proofs  of 
the  strict  applicability  of  this  principle  to  Pombal,  and  of  the 
severities  which  he  exercised  under  pretence  at  least  of  serving 
the  interests  of  humanity,  and  promoting  the  cause  of  knowledge 
and  improvement.  In  the  very  first  days  of  the  new  govern- 
ment five  hundred  human  beings  came  forth  from  their  cells  as 
from  their  graves^  who  had  never  been  brought  before  any  legal 
tribunal,  and  their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  eight 
hundred.  When  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  marquis, 
it  was  alleged  by  his  enemies  that  during  his  administration 
9640  men  had  been  banished  or  incarcerated,  of  whom  3970  had 
been  completely  innocent^  and  of  the  rest  only  800  then  re- 
mained alive. 

The  order  of  the  Jesuits  had  now  for  some  years  been  abo- 
lished by  the  pope ;  nothing  therefore  could  be  done  for  the 
whole  order,  and  for  that  reason  several  of  those  who  were  now 
released  from  their  dreadful  imprisonment  were  honoured  as 
martyrs.    All  the  persons  of  distinction  who  had  been  con- 
demned under  Pombal,  and  especially  the  family  of  Tavora, 
prayed  for  a  revision  of  their  several  cases,  which  was  granted, 
and  new  proofs  thereby  furnished  of  the  manner  in  which  law- 
yers bend  and  pervert  the  law  to  suit  the  occasion.    The  new 
tribunals  found  justice  to  have  been  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
condemned^  reversed  the  whole  of  the  former  judgments^  and 
gave  as  great  a  number  of  reasons  for  their  decision,  and  quoted 
as  many  authorities  for  the  acquittal  of  thlb  accused,  as  Pom- 
bal's  tribunals  had  given  for  their  condemnation.     For  two  years 
(from  1777-1779)  Pombal  was  prosecuted  before  the  courts  by 
individuals  who  brought  actions  against  him  for  false  imprison- 
ment and  damages,  and  a  prosecution  was  not  commenced  against 
him,  on  account  of  his  administration  of  the  state,  till  he  had 
been  first  baited  and  hunted  down  by  the  lawyers. 

Those  who  had  been  judicially  condemned  under  his  admi- 
nistration, or  arbitrarily  incarcerated  or  fined,  were  encouraged 
to  further  proceedings  by  the  favourable  decisions  which  were 
pronounced  in  one  case  after  another ;  they  therefore  caused  a 
paper  to  be  drawn  up  by  their  counsel,  printed  and  circulated 
in  which  Pombal's  administration  was  described  in'  the  moat 
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hateful  terms,  and  himself  represented  as  a  state  criminal.  Upon 
this  official  attack  the  marquis  could  no  longer  remain  silent, 
and  he  drew  up  an  answer,  which  he  also  made  public.  In  this 
long  justification,  which  was  written  in  a  vehement  tone,  and 
drawn  up  by  liis  advocates  evidently  under  his  own  direction, 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  whole  of  his  administration  in  a 
manner  not  very  favourable  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  con- 
stantly appeals  to  the  will  of  her  father  and  predecessor  the  late 
king.  This  paper  was  condemned,  called  in,  and  ordered  to 
be  burnt  by  a  royal  decree*,  and  the  advocate,  as  its  presumed 
author,  summoned  before  the  courts. 

The  two  highest  tribunals  of  the  coimtry  did  not  give  their 
consent  to  the  institution  of  a  judicial  process  against  Pombal 
himself  till  after  the  appearance  and  condemnation  of  this  jus- 
tificatory and  alleged  calumniatory  paper,  and  grounded  their 
sanction  of  the  prosecution  upon  this  document.  In  this  way, 
the  marquis,  like  the  elder  Cato,  was  put  upon  his  trial  for 
life  or  death  when  he  was  eighty  years  old.  He  lived  on  his 
estates,  and  the  courts  sent  commissioners,  who  assailed  and 
harassed  him  for  a  whole  year  with  interrogatories  and  hearings, 
without  however  subjecting  him  tp  any  other  inconvenience ; 
and  the  queen  even  allowed  him  to  visit  a  watering-place  during 
the  investigation.  The  suit  was  afterwards  prolonged  according 
to  ancient  custom,  and  by  means  of  written  accusations  and 
defences,  assertions  and  denials,  replies  and  replications,  was 
judicially  conducted  from  January  1780  till  July  1781,  when  at 
length  a  severe  final  judgment  was  pronounced  against  the 
marquis,  now  in  his.  eighty-second  year.  In  August  1781,  the 
queen  overruled  the  decision  of  the  courts,  and  limited  the  pu- 
nishment to  a  public  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  banishment  from  the 
court. 

Almost  eveiy  improvement  or  change  which  had  been  efiected 
by  Pombal  had  disappeared  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1782.  Priests  and  monks  of  all  colours,  Jesuits,  now  called 
exjesuits,  want  of  police,  filth,  insecurity  for  life  and  property, 
and  a  total  relaxation  of  military  discipline  again  appeared ;  but 
the  whole  effects  of  his  exertions  and  labours  could  not  be  rooted 
out.     Murphy t,  who  visited  Portugal  in  1789,  found  many 

*  This  decree  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  part  of  Pombal's 
L,ife,:No.  21. 

i*  Marphy*8  Travels  in  Portugal  in  the  years  1789-90. 
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changes  in  the  old  Portuguese  life,  and  every  change  which  he 
mentions  is  referred  to  Pombal.     Murphy  also  takes  under  his 
protection  the  ordinances  and  measures  of  the  minister  respect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  vines,  as  well  as  the  new  arrangement  of 
the  wine*trade  in  Oporto,  which  led  to  the  bloody  tumult  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.     He  also  approves  of  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  bestowed  upon  the  wine  company,  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  and  boasts  that  it  had  mainly  contributed 
to  increase  the  exportation  of  wines.    In  Hke  manner  he  attri- 
butes the  improved  behaviour  of  the  officers  of  customs  to  the 
attention  which  had  been  directed  imder  Pombal  to  the  oon« 
duct  of  these  officials,  which  had  been  previously  almost  into- 
lerable.    He  further  boasts  that  Portugal  was  indebted  to  this 
celebrated  minister  for  an  institution  of  which  England  was  long 
destitute,  and  which  it  has  only  very  imperfectly  obtained  in 
very  recent  times ;  in  England  hundreds  of  unfortunate  debtors 
were  continually  to  be  found  languishing  in  the  public  prisons 
at  the  suit  of  some  heartless  and  intolerant  creditor.     In  1744 
Pombal  issued  an  ordinance,  which  since  that  time  has  continued 
to  be  the  law  in  Portugal,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  debtors 
were  freed  from  personal  arrest  or  imprisonment  at  the  suit  of 
their  creditors,  and  the  means  were  given  to  the  latter,  by 
which,  obtaining  possession  of  the  property  of  their  debtors  was 
rendered  as  easy  as  it  had  previously  been  difficult.    Murphy 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  building  of  an 
hospital,  commenced  by  Pombal  in  1760,  came  to  an  end  after 
his  fall,  in  the  usual  Portuguese  manner.    At  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  instead  of  a  beneficent  institution  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  which  was  extremely  needed,  the  church  of 
the  hospital  alone  was  finished,  when  in  Oporto  as  well  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  Portugal,  the  number  of  churches  was  already  by 
far  too  great. 

§111. 

NAPLES. — SPAIK. — DISPUTES  WITH  THE  OBDEB  OF  THE 

JESUITS. 

From  the  time  of  the  Vienna  preliminaries,  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  had  been  known  under  the  name  of  Charles  lY.  king  of 
Naples.  He  had  acquired  very  diflFerent  ideas  in  Naples  from 
those  which  were  usually  given  to  princes  in  Spain,  and  in 
order  to  explain  the  earlier  periods  of  his  government  in  the 
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latter  country^  we  must  first  necessarily  cast  a  glance  upon  his 
government  in  the  former.     Fortune  had  there  cast  in  his  way 
men  of  great  abilities^  who  thought  and  worked  for  him  whilst 
he  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  who  understood 
how  to  ward  off  the  consequences  of  his  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  church.    Among  these  men,  Charles  whilst  in  Naples 
placed  an  unconditional  confidence  in  Tanucci  and  Squilaci,  the 
latter  of  whom  long  afterwards  continued  to  be  his  adviser  in 
Spain.     Charles  had  first  become  acquainted  with  Tanucci  in 
Parma  and  Tuscany,  where  he  ruled  before  he  ceded  the  latter 
state  to  Francis  Stephen  the.  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
went  to  Naples.    He  was  at: that  time  in  need  of  the  services  of 
a  man  who  was  well  acquainted  with  law,  and  particularly  with 
the  law  of  nations,  and  who  could  prepare  his  political  papers ; 
Tanucci,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  advocate  in  Tuscany,  and 
at  the  same  time  professor  of  the  law  of  nations  at  Pisa,  was 
recommended  to  him  as  well  qualified  for  this  duty.    The  pro* 
fessor  accompanied  the  young  king  to  Naples,  and  was  advanced 
firom  the  post  of  counsellor  to  that  of  minister  of  state,  for  which 
he  was  admirably  well  qualified,  because  he  had  made  the  rela- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  state  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  study. 
In  Naples,  during  the  long  period  of  the  Spanish  and  short  one 
of  the  Austrian  rule,  the  altar  had  completely  triumphed  over 
the  throne.    The  clergy  listened  more  to  the  commands  of  the 
pope  than  to  those  of  the  king,  whom  the  papal  chair  from  the 
middle  ages  downwards  had  been  accustomed  to  call  its  vassal ; 
and  Tanucci,  who  was  now  to  found  a  new  and  independent 
kingdom  in  Naples,  after  a  long  interruption,  was  necessarily 
obliged  to  commence  by  setting  limits  to  the  power  and  preten- 
sions of  the  pope  and  the  clergy. 

According  to  CoUetta,  Naples  contained  at  that  time  112,000 
ecclesiastics,  among  whom  were  22  archbishops,  116  bishops, 
56,500  priests,  31,800  monks,  and  23,000  nuns.  In  the  city  of 
Naples  alone  there  were  16,000  persons  belonging  to  the  eccle- 
siastical order.  All  these  ecclesiastical  persons  enjoyed  im- 
portant privileges ;  they  were  free  firom  the  obligations  of  the 
common  law,  as  regards  their  persons  and  properties,  and  could 
even  protect  all  those  who  fled  to  their  asylums ;  or  to  use  the 
technical  expressions,  they  enjoyed  tre  specie  (T  immumth,  reali, 
personali,  localu  Tanucci  had  no  mqre  idea  than  the  king  him- 
self of  effecting  a  reform  of  religious  abuses ;  he  was  merely  de- 
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sirous  of  circumscribing  the  too  extensive  influence  of  the  church, 
and  setting  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  pope  as  well  as  of  the 
hierarchy.  He  thought  that  a  man  like  Benedict  XIV.,  who  had 
shown  himself  so  zealous  an  opponent  of  the  worldly  views  of 
the  Jesuits^  would  gladly  grant  what  he  should  have  been  obliged 
to  require  from  another ;  he  therefore  applied  to  him  to  conclude 
a  concordat.  The  pope  in  fact  named  commissioners  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Tanucci  respecting  the  terms  of  the  con* 
cordat;  this  word  however  has  always  had  something  in  it 
ominous  of  evil,  for  every  such  agreement  which  has  been  made 
with  the  couit  of  Rome^  from  the  concordat  of  Worms  under 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  till  the  present  day,  has  only  served  as 
a  snare. 

However  earnestly  the  Neapolitan  plenipotentiaries  pressed  for 
a  limitation  of  the  ancient  possessions,  and  especially  of  the  re- 
cent acquisitions  of  the  clergy,  the  papal  commissioners,  cardinal 
Gonzaga,  cardinal  Aquaviva,  and  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica, 
would  not  acquiesce  in  their  demands,  but  were  willing  only  to 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  some  gross  abuses  with  respect  to  the 
possessions  of  the  church.    The  estates  belonging  to  ancient 
endowments  were  in  future  to  pay  the  one-half  of  the  usual 
taxes,  and  the  newly  acquired  properties  the  full  amount.    The 
lay  estates  also  which  had  been  included  under  church  lands 
were  now  strictly  separated  from  them,  their  privileges  limited, 
and  old  though  illegal  exceptions  from  taxation  {favori  dP  uso) 
wholly  abolished.    Tanucci  showed  his  ability  and  wisdom  in 
not  entering  into  diplomatic  negotiations  respecting  the  difficul- 
ties and  disputes  which  arose  between  the  commissioners  and 
himself  with  respect  to  the  concordat,  as  is  now  usually  done, 
but  in  referring  their  decision  and  settlement  to  a  mixed  court 
composed  of  clergy  and  laymen.     Colletta  has  given  such  an 
admirable  and  graphic  account  of  the  changes  effected  by  means 
of  the  concordat,  that  we  only  deem  it  necessary  to  refer  to  his 
words*  and  pass  on  to  subsequent  events. 

*  "  Le  speranze  de'  sapienti  e  de'  liberi  pensatori  furono  in  parte  appagate, 
in  parte  deluse.  Delia  investitura,  delia  cninea,  de'  donativi,  de*  benefizii  sol 
patrimonio  ecclesiaatico,  de'  vescovadi  da  ridurre,  de'  preti  e  frati  da  ininoraie« 
della  piena  abolizione  degli  asili,  del  foro  ecclesiastico  e  delle  immanitit,  e,  per 
dirlo  in  breve,  de'  maggiori  interessi  della  monarchia  non  si  fece  parola  nei 
patti  o  nelle  conferenze  del  trattato.  Abbondava  1'  animo  a'  negoziatori  na- 
politani,  mancava  la  speranza  del  successo.  Lo  stesso  popolo,  lo  stesao  Carlo 
re,  que'  medesimi  che  traevano  benefizio  dall'  asaoluta  libcrtiL,  ignoranti  o  divoti, 
non  la  bramavano." 
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It  was  no  sooner  perceived  that  the  state  had  gained  little  or 
nothing  by  the  concordat^  than  the  conditions  of  it  were  ex- 
plained in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  government^  or 
in  other  words^  they  were  so  extended  and  applied^  that  finally 
they  were  openly  overstepped^  and  such  measures  were  adopted 
as  seemed  usefiil  or  desirable  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  outcries  of  the  clergy.     It  was  first  resolved  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  clergy^  and  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  which  it 
was  announced^  that  only  ten  priests  should  be  consecrated  for 
every  ten  thousand  souls ;  and  secondly^  it  was  determined  that 
no  papal  bulls  should  be  published  in  the  kingdom  which  were 
not  first  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment.    The  clergy  were  prevented  firom  acquiring  any  new 
estates^  and  episcopal  excommunications  were  declared  to  have 
no  efficacy  which  were  issued  against  or  in  reference  to  royal 
decrees.     Immediately  in  connexion  with  these  stood  the  claims 
or  recorded  privileges  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom^  which 
rested  upon  pretensions  no  longer  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
spirit  and  demands  of  the  age.     Charles  IV.  did  not  however 
venture  to  deprive  his  nobles  of  these  privileges  in  the  first  years 
of  his  government ;  on  the  contrary^  when  he  was  threatened  by 
the  Austrians  in  the  war  of  the  succession,  he  restored  to  the 
barons  (in  1744)  many  of  those  feudal  rights  of  which  he  had 
deprived  them  in  1738.    The  reforms  on  this  point  were  not 
seriously  thought  of  till  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and 
then  at  length  the  government  began  to  devise  means,  if  not  of 
abolishing,  at  least  of  setting  bounds  to  the  abuses  of  the  middle 
ages,  through  which  the  great  landowners  and  nobles  formed  an 
imperium  in  imperio. 

Very  slight  restrictions  were  at  first  imposed  upon  the  barons 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  for  the  government  felt 
very  little  concern  about  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  conti- 
nually strove  to  increase  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Many 
departments  of  the  administration  of  justice  were  wholly  with- 
drawn from  the  barons,  and  in  others  the  decisions  of  the 
baronial  courts  were  made  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  royal 
tribunals,  and  thus  the  people  were  incidentally  benefited. 
Many  descriptions  of  personal  service  were  shortly  afterguards 
abolished,  and  a  law  was  passed  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
on  all  future  occasions  of  conferring  new  feudal  tenures,  the 
rights  of  criminal  jurisdiction  should  be  wholly  reserved  to  the 
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crown.  A  more  important  step  was  made  in  the  progress  of 
reforms  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  in  favour  of  the  people^  who 
were  ofipressed  by  the  hereditary  customs  of  barbaric  times,  by 
the  passing  of  a  biw,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  rights  of 
the  state  over  the  possessions  of  the  barons  could  never  become 
obsolete  by  time.  Tanucd  was  a  jurist  and  professor ;  he  felt 
therefore  all  that  respect  for  books,  parchments,  seals  and  here* 
ditary  claims,  which  every  one  entertains  for  what  is  or  has  been 
the  particular  subject  of  his  study  or  pursuit,  and  his  views  ex- 
tended no  further  than  to  diminish  the  importance  and  distinc- 
tions of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  to  increase  those  of  the 
officers  and  ministers  of  the  crown.  CoUetta  is  therefore  also  of 
opinion  that  the  people  of  Naples  gained  very  small,  if  any,  ad- 
vantages by  these  changes,  as  is  at  present  the  case  in  Oermany ; 
a  new  cast  was  only  added  to  the  two  which  had  previously  long 
existed,  viz.  that  of  the  officers  of  state,  secretaries  and  jurists, 
to  whom  he  afterwards  attributes  a  great  deal  that  was  evil*. 

When  Charles  IV.  became  king  of  Spain  in  l?^^,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  by  which  Parma  should  have  fallen  to  Austria,  he 
transferred  this  duchy  to  his  brother  Philipp,  who  should  have 
exchanged  it  for  Naples,  and  conferred  Naples  upon  his  third 
son  Ferdinand,  who  was  yet  a  child ;  but  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  to  his  minister  Tanuoci  till  Ferdinand 
should  be  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  eldest  of  Charles's  sons 
was  weak-minded  $  he  caused  this  fact  to  be  publicly  proclaimed 
in  a  solemn  convocation  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  his  se* 
cond  son  Philipp  to  be  recognised  as  his  successor  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Neither  of  the  other  sons  had  however  exhi« 
bited  anything  like  an  ordinary  share  of  understanding,  and 
both  became  infamous  in  consequence  of  the  disgrace  with 
which  they  were  covered  by  their  wives,  whilst  they  gave  up 
their  country  and  their  people  a  prey  to  them  and  to  their  fa* 
vourites.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  great  as  a  lazarone,  insig- 
nificant as  a  king  and  a  man :  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  strongest  and  rudest  huntsmen  and  fishermen 
of  his  kingdom.    Everything  good  which  was  effected  in  Naples 

*  "  Sono  i  curiali  timidi  ne'  pericoli ;  vili  nelle  a  venture,  plaudenti  ad  ogni 
potere,  fiduciosi  delle  astuzie  del  proprio  ingegno,  uBati  a  difendere  le  opinioni 
piu  assurde,  fortunati  nelle  discordie,  emuli  tra  loro  per  mestiere,  BpesBO  con- 
trarii,  aempre  amici." 
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in  the  eighteenth  century  sprung  from  the  su^estions  and  power 
of  Tanuoci,  or  from  the  commands  which  he  receired  fit)m  Spain. 
Ferdinand  was  eight  years  old  when  his  father  made  him  king 
of  Naples,  and  Tanucci  therefore  continued  for  eight  years  in 
possession  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  state. 

Charles  III.  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  than 
he  thought  of  uniting  more  closely  the  bonds  between  Spain 
and  France,  which  had  already  become  considerably  related, 
and  then  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
into  a  better  condition.  He  felt  no  desire  whatever  for  the  im- 
provement of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  never  thought  of  taking 
part  in  the  persecution  against  the  Jesuits ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  dismissed  the  duke  of  Alba,  who  was  accused  by  the  Jesuits 
of  having  entered  into  a  league  with  Pombal  and  Choiseul  for 
their  destruction,  and  would  probably  have  again  made  their 
old  friend  Ensenada  his  minister,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
Choiseul.  His  friend  and  confidential  adviser  Squilaci  had 
already  rendered  him  great  service  in  the  department  of  finance 
in  Naples,  and  he  therefore  committed  this  department  to  his 
management  in  Spain.  The  condition  of  the  Spanish  fijiances 
and  the  internal  administration  of  the  kingdom,  insofar  as  they 
have  no  connexion  with  the  progress  of  the  European  civilization 
of  the  eighteentli  century,  do  not  seem  to  us  immediately  to 
fidl  within  the  scope  or  objects  of  this  work,  and  we  therefore 
do  not  enter  further  into  their  history.  We  pass  over  Squilaci's 
activity  and  the  great  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  king 
and  the  nation  as  minister  of  finance,  in  order  to  dwell  upon  the 
conduct  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  who  in  some  measure,  without 
the  knowledge  or  will  of  the  king,  brought  his  government  into 
connexion  with  the  Parisian  philosophers  of  his  age  and  with 
the  system  of  the  political  economists.  This  point  is  closely 
connected  with  Charles's  political  system  and  with  his  firiend- 
ship  for  Choiseul,  who  was  by  no  means  well-disposed  either 
to  the  hierarchy  or  the  Jesuits. 

Charles  III.  was  a  very  different  man  in  his  youth  friom  what 
he  became  in  his  old  age.  From  the  time  in  which  he  renewed 
the  bond  among  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by 
contracting  the  ^'  family  alliance,^'  he  entered  into  the  closest 
terms  of  confidence  with  Choiseul,  and  willingly  selected  his 
ministry  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  agreeable  to  the  French 
minister.    The  Irishman  Wall  had  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
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Spanish  ministry  till  the  year  1761 ;  he  maintained  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  England  and  especially  with  the  elder 
Pitt,  and  kept  everything  upon  the  ancient  footing  in  Spain ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Charles  XXL  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
and  to  make  way  for  a  friend  of  Choiseul  and  of  the  new  ideas 
of  reform.  Choiseul,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire 
and  a  patron  and  protector  of  the  anti-jesuitical  philosophy,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  a  favourite  of  Pompadour,  and  &voured 
and  promoted  all  those  measures  which  proceeded  from  her. 

The  new  minister,  who  was  favoured  by  Choiseul,  was  Jerome 
Grimaldi:  he  undertook  the  department  of  foreign  affidrs  in 
Spain  at  the  time  in  which  Charles  XXI.  was  closely  allied  with 
France,  and  was  desirous  of  coining  to  a  breach  with  England. 
As  an  Xtalian  and  Genoese,  Grimaldi  entertained  no  feelings 
of  regard  for  mankind  or  its  improvement ;  he  was  by  far  too 
wise  and  too  much  experienced  for  that,  and  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  his  king  and  master  alone,  and  not,  like  Aranda,  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  therefore  the  king  still  continued  to  enter- 
tain the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  him,  even  when  he  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  him  to  his  policy.  Ensenada,  the  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  was  the  man  who  had  first  introduced  Grimaldi 
into  public  life ;  Charles  XXX.  had  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  the 
views  of  the  Diderot  school  were  then  the  fashion  in  the  saloons, 
as  cathoUcism,  romanticism,  pantheism  and  eclectic  sophistry 
are  now  the  fashion  in  the  same  city.  The  Spanish  minister 
shone  in  these  reunions,  and  adopted  just  as  much  of  the  fash- 
ionable colouring  as  was  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  and  as 
at  a  later  period,  if  necessary,  he  could  easily  wipe  ofi*;  he  was 
therefore  precisely  the  man  to  persuade  Charles  IXX.  to  abolish 
as  much  ef  the  old  Spanish  usages  as  might  be  necessary  to  keep 
even  pace  with  France.  Whilst  in  Paris  he  had  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  Choiseul  because  he  cooperated  with  him  in  his  la- 
bours against  England,  and  therefore,  when  a  war  with  England 
and  Portugal  became  imminent,  Choiseul  procured  for  him  the 
appointment  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  Spain.  Charles, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  Bourbons,  and  afterwards  especially  his 
son  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  was  passionately  addicted  to  the  chase ; 
he  devoted  very  brief  intervals  only  to  the  despatch  of  public 
affairs,  and  was  at  that  time  surrounded  by  friends,  who,  like 
Grimaldi  and  Choiseul,  like  Voltaire  and  Frederick  XX.,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  priestcraft  and  monkery,  because  these 
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were  calculated  to  diminish  and  sometimes  to  overlay  the  distinc- 
tion of  princes^  ministers  and  mistresses.  Reformations  were 
thus  and  therefore  carried  on  in  Spain^  in  the  name  of  the  king^ 
whose  significance  and  object  he  himself  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  men  who  surrounded 
Charles  III., — ^who  united  all  their  exertions  to  promote  the 
objects  of  Choiseul  and  Grimaldi,  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the 
dominion  of  the  Jesuits,  monks  and  priests,  rendered  immortal 
services  to  their  country,  which  have  been  only  first  recognised 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Spaniards  in  our  own  times.  We 
should  not  indeed  associate  the  name  of  Olavid^s  with  those  of 
these  honourable  men,  because  his  liberalism  was  as  impure  and 
egotistical  as  that  of  the  whole  Parisian  school,  and  his  know- 
ledge and  eloquence  as  vain  as  all  academic  commodities  usually 
are;  on  the  other  hand,  we  assign  to  Campomanes  a  place  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  reformers.  As  a  writer  and  statesman, 
Campomanes  knew  well  how  to  act  with  prudence  and  caution, 
to  spare  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  abuses  of  his  age,  and 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  that  portion  of  the  clergy  which 
was  deserving  of  esteem,  and  those  who  were  mere  priests  and 
monks.  He  was  the  first  and  most  distinguished  among  the 
founders  of  a  new  literature  among  the  Spaniards  which  had 
reference  to  the  great  principles  and  movements  of  social  life,  and 
not  merely  to  the  fanaticism  of  cathohc  superstitions.  Campo- 
manes was  an  admirable  jurist  and  man  of  business  but  he  en- 
titled himself  to  special  commendation  and  renown  by  writing 
upon  political  economy,  trade,  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  such 
a  theological  and  jiuristical  country  as  Spain,  in  a  manner  which 
was  agreeable  to  the  tastes  of  the  pieople  and  accessible  to  their 
understandings.  Aranda  is  particularly  celebrated  for  his  pa- 
triotism,— for  a  French  ^and  cosmopolite  education  grafted  upon 
a  Spanish  stem.  Figeroa  was  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Spain 
as  Von  Hontheim  (Febronius)  in  Germany :  to  the  secular  wea- 
pons which  Aranda  used,  he  added  proofs  and  reasons,  drawn 
from  ecclesiastical  laws,  of  which  he  was  a  complete  master.  We 
would  also  have  made  honourable  mention  of  Monino,  had  he 
not,  like  those  who  in  our  days  are  called  philosophers  in  Paris 
as  well  as  in  Berlin,  changed  his  opinions,  modes  of  thinking 
and  principles,  as  a  man  changes  his  garments.  As  Monino, 
he  distinguished  himself  among  those  who  came  forward  as 
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enemies  of  the  usages  and  barbarisms  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
afterwards,  terrified  by  the  revolution,  under  the  name  of  count 
de  Florida  Blanca,  he  persecuted,  under  Charles  IV.,  everything 
which  he  had  maintained  and  promoted  under  Charles  III. 

The  whole  of  those  enlightened  men  who  surrounded  the 
throne  of  Charles  III.  in  Spain  clearly  saw  that  the  chief  ob- 
struction to  the  establishment  of  such  a  government  as  the  new 
age  demanded,  lay  in  the  influence  which  the  Jesuits  had  pos- 
sessed in  Spain  since  the  times  of  father  Neidhard,  in  their 
wealth,  their  schools  and  confessionals;  his  advisers  therefore 
laboured  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  that  the  monar- 
chical splendour  at  which  he  aimed  was  only  to  be  arrived  at  by 
promoting  the  substantial  well-being  of  the  people  and  progres- 
sive civilization,  and  that  these  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
permanent  stability  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  The  king,  who 
attached  as  much  value  to  autocracy  as  all  those  do  who  are  ac- 
customed to  rule,  was  thus  led  to  regard  this  religious  order  as 
rivals,  whose  power  and  influence  he  must  destroy  in  order  to 
maintain  his  own.  The  egotism  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  had 
more  knowledge  and  talents  than  Louis  XV.,  was  turned  to  the 
same  account  by  his  ministers  for  the  promotion  of  their  objects 
as  the  duke  de  ChoiKul  used  the  parliaments  of  France  for  the 
advancement  of  hii.  The  parliaments  received  secret  encourage- 
ment to  continue  the  war  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Spaniards 
only  waited  to  see  the  issue  of  the  contest,  in  order  to  induce 
their  king  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  king  of  Spain  bad  been 
obliged  to  set  bounds  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  America, 
and  the  abuses  to  which  they  had  recourse  in  order  to  accumu- 
late immense  treasures.  By  their  attacks  upon  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  upon  those  of  the  other  clergy,  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  violent  measures,  and  had  learned  from  his  experience 
on  this  occasion  that  they  ventured  not  only  to  treat  the  royal 
tribunals  with  contempt,  but  resisted  even  the  papal  commands 
with  impunity.  This  alone  could  have  induced  him  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  or  to  have  had  recourse 
to  the  violence  exercised  against  the  order  by  Pombal$  and  withal 
such  a  course  would  probably  not  have  been  adopted  without 
the  influence  of  Aranda.  The  disputes  which  took  place  in 
America  twenty  years  before  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  be- 
tween the  temporal  authorities,  the  bishops  and  their  cbapten 
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on  the  one  hand^  and  the  Jesuits  on  the  other^  at  a  time  when 
Spain  was  covered  with  thick  darkness,  necessarily  claim  our  at- 
tention in  this  place,  because  the  history  of  these  disputes  will 
explain  the  reasons  why  the  whole  of  Europe  at  that  time  waged 
war  with  the  Jesuits  as  with  a  dangerous  political  power,  and 
why  so  large  a  portion  of  the  foUowing  history  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  this  spiritual  order. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  loud  complaints 
were  made  in  America  against  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  they  were 
accused  of  threatening  to  oppress  all  the  other  clergy,  both  secu- 
lar and  regular,  and  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  had  gone  so  far 
as,  by  a  public  letter,  to  unmask  their  covetousness.  This 
archbishop,  John  de  Palafox,  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
so  universally  beloved  and  so  pious  that  the  public  demanded 
his  canonization  after  his  death.  In  letters  to  the  pope  he  de- 
scribed the  Jesuits  to  the  life,  and  proved  by  documents  that 
they  would  very  soon  have  converted  to  the  use  of  their  colleges 
all  the  tithes  which  belonged  to  the  state  and  to  the  several  chap- 
ters. The  case  was  afterwards  brought  before  the  legal  tribuncds 
and  justly  decided  against  the  Jesuits.  The  order,  however,  con- 
fidently relying  upon  its  influence  in  the  confessional,  refused  to 
submit  to  the  award  of  the  royal  tribunals,  and  would  by  no 
means  so  far  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  arch- 
bishop as  to  admit  that  the  members  of  the  order  should  lay 
before  him,  as  had  always  been  hitherto  the  practice,  the  com- 
mission by  which  its  members  were  entitled  and  privileged  to 
preach  and  tp  hear  confessions  in  his  diocese. 

In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  archbishop's  vicar-general 
commanded  all  Jesuits  who  did  not  first  produce  their  authority 
to  abstain  firom  preaching  or  hearing  confessions  till  they  com- 
plied with  this  demand,  and  the  archbishop  himself  published  a 
manifesto,  in  which  the  order  was  accused  of  having  transgressed 
the  regulations  of  the  church  in  twenty-eight  points.  The  favour 
of  the  viceroy  had  however  been  won  by  the  order,  and  its  chiefs, 
relying  confidently  upon  his  support,  published  a  decree  of  ex- 
communication against  the  archbishop  and  his  vicar-general, 
whilst  the  people  made  common  cause  with  the  latter.  The 
viceroy  gave  effect  to  the  decree  of  the  Jesuits,  and  persecuted 
the  archbishop,  whom  the  people  honoured  as  a  saint.  The 
question  would  have  led  to  the  commission  of  violence  and  the 
shedding  of  blood,  had  not  the  archbishop  prevented  the  calamity 
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by  retiring  to  the  mountains,  and  there  taking  refuge  from  the 
persecutions  of  his  enemies.  He  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
remain  long  in  this  species  of  exile,  and  numerous  acts  of  vio- 
lence had  been  perpetrated  against  them  before  the  Spanish 
authorities  declared  themselves  in  their  favour  and  procured  them 
aid  from  the  king.  The  viceroy  was  at  length  removed,  De  Pa- 
lafox  brought  back  in  triumph  to  his  palace,  and  all  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Jesuits  condemned  by  a  decree  of 
the  Propaganda  and  the  pope's  brief.  The  Jesuits,  however, 
neither  paid  any  regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts,  the  reso- 
lutions  of  the  king,  nor  the  Propaganda  and  the  pope ;  they  did 
not  yield  to  all  these  combined,  but  persecuted  the  memory  of  the 
archbishop  after  his  death  with  the  greater  vehemence  the  more 
zealously  the  Americans  and  the  Spanish  court  urged  his  cano- 
nization in  Rome. 

The  Jesuits  were  especially  incensed  at  the  archbishop  on  ac- 
count of  two  letters  which  he  had  written  at  an  earlier  period  to 
pope  Innocent  XIIL,  who  died  in  1724,  in  which  he  complained 
of  their  order  and  their  efforts  to  gain  wealth  and  dominion. 
These  letters  were  widely  circulated  by  copies,  and  contained  an 
accurate  description  of  the  pretensions  as  well  as  of  the  covetous 
and  grasping  propensities  of  the  order,  together  with  an  affect* 
ing  account  of  the  persecutions  which  the  worthy  and  pious  man 
had  experienced  at  their  hands.  As  these  letters  only  came  into 
general  circulation  after  Palafox's  death,  the  Jesuits  at  first  at- 
tempted to  cast  doubts  upon  their  genuineness,  and  when  this 
failed,  they  caused  a  complaint  to  be  lodged  upon  the  subject 
before  the  Inquisition,  had  them  condemned,  and  according  to 
the  traditionaiy  and  ridiculous  custom,  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  From  a  passage  in  one  of 
these  letters  quoted  in  the  note*,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pious 
man  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  religion  against  these  hypo- 

♦  "I  found,"  he  writes,  "almost  all  the  property  of  South  America  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Two  colleges  of  them  possess  300,000  sheep,  without 
reckoning  the  cattle.  The  episcopal  churches  and  the  other  orders  taken  to- 
gether possess  scarcely  three  sugar-bakeries,  whereas  the  Jesuits  alone,  in  the 
province  of  Mexico,  where  they  have  not  less  than  ten  colleges,  possess  six, 
and  these  among  the  largest.  Every  such  manufactory  is  worth  from  500,000 
to  1,000,000  dollars.  In  addition  to  these,  they  own  immense  estates  in 
land,  of  some  miles  in  circuit.  These  are  let  out  for  corn -growing,  and  many 
of  their  sugar-bakeries  bring  them  in  a  yearly  income  of  100,000  dollars. 
They  possess  besides  several  very  rich  silver-mines."  At  the  end  he  seeks  to 
prove,  that  each  individual  Jesuit,  who  was  a  resident  in  New  Spain,  possessed 
a  yearly  income  of  2500  dollars. 
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crites^  and  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind  against  the 
worldly  views  of  the  priesthood ;  but  this^  as  is  well  known^  was 
and  is  a  course  which  neither  catholic  nor  protestant  Jesuits  ever 
did  or  ever  wiU  suffer  with  impunity.  King  Charles  III.  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he  became  the  decided  defender 
of  religion  in  the  person  of  the  saint  who  was  persecuted  by  the 
Jesuits  even  in  his  grave.  The  Inquisition  was  obliged  to  recon- 
sider the  prosecution  against  the  letters^  to  recall  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  upon  them^  which  had  been  procured 
by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  letters,  which  had  been 
previously  only  circulated  in  manuscript,  were  now  printed  and 
generally  circulated  by  command  of  the  king,  who  at  the  same 
time  pressed  eagerly  for  the  canonization  of  the  archbishop. 

Grimaldi  and  Squilaci  now  also  caused  the  suit  to  be  revived 
respecting  the  tithes  in  America,  which  the  Jesuits  had  gained 
under  Ferdinand  VI.  The  king  in  this  case  had  been  induced 
by  the  Jesuit  Ravage  to  have  recourse  to  an  act  of  sovereign  au- 
thority, although  the  chapter  of  Mexico  clearly  proved,  that  the 
cathedral  lost  yearly  a  sum  of  15,000  florins,  and  the  treasury 
25,000  florins  by  the  deceitful  practices  of  the  order.  The  suit 
which  had  been  previously  suppressed  by  the  cabinet  was  now 
submitted  to  the  law  courts,  and  they  determined  that  the  je-* 
suits,  as  well  as  other  orders,  were  bound  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
state  and  to  the  established  chiurch.  It  soon  after  appeared,  from 
various  other  decrees,  changes  and  Ihnitations  imposed  upon  the 
order,  that  the  ministers  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to 
follow  the  same  course  with  the  Jesuits  which  was  pursued  by 
the  French  parUament  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  therefore,  in 
this  place,  give  some  account  of  the  steps  taken  against  the  Je- 
suits in  France  at  that  time. 

The  French  parliament  had  taken  advantage  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  De  la  Yalette  to  bring  the  case  of  the  whole  order  of 
Jesuits  before  the  court,  and  formally  to  pass  sentence  of  condem- 
nation against  them.  The  king,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
confessor,  opposed  the  execution  of  this  sentence ;  and  the  Je- 
suits were  favoured  by  his  wife  and  his  father-in-law  beyond  all 
the  other  orders  of  ecclesiastics.  The  parliaments  of  France, 
like  the  imperial  courts,  pronounced  sentence  it  is  true  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  but  were  wholly  independent  of  him  (as  cours 
sauveraines) ;  they  did  not  suffer  themselves  therefore  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  Idng,  but  pronounced  further  decisions  against 
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the  order.  The  Jesuits  were  now  placed,  from  August  1761,  in 
a  very  singular  position  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  order 
was  judicially  and  according  to  the  common  course  of  law  anni- 
hilated ;  but  in  fact,  and  according  to  the  royal  will,  it  was  still 
in  existence,  and  in  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  its 
ancient  rights.  The  parliament  had  published  two  remarkable 
judgments  against  the  Jesuits,  which  were  given  at  unusual  length, 
accompanied  by  a  full  display  of  legal  reasons,  precedents  and 
authorities,  and  caused  them  to  be  printed  and  circulated.  In 
the  former  of  these  judgments  the  whole  institution  of  the  Jesuits 
was  condemned,  all  the  bulls,  briefs  and  letters  of  the  popes,  all 
the  Jesuitical  constitutions,  vows,  &c.  were  declared  to  be  viola* 
tions  (abua)  of  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  France ; 
in  the  second  the  sentence  was  more  minutely  defined.  The 
order  was  forbidden  to  receive  novices  or  to  keep  schools;  twenty- 
two  of  their  most  distinguished  writers  of  authority  on  Jesuitic^ 
morality  and  aU  their  casuists,  and  many  among  them  such  aa 
Bellarmin,  Molina,  Gretser  and  Busenbaum,  who  were  consider- 
ed almost  equal  to  the  bible,  were  condemned  as  disseminators 
of  rebeUion  and  of  doctrines  which  gave  a  sanction  to  murder, 
equally  ruinous  to  princes  and  nations,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
their  books  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  at  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  palade  of  justice.  A  war  respecting  the 
Jesuits  now  sprung  up  between  the  king,  supported  by  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  under  the  leading  of  Jesuitical  bishops,  and  the 
parliament,  who  resolved  to  carry  through  their  determinations 
without  regard  to  the  court. 

The  king  first  granted  the  Jesuits  a  delay  of  a  year,  before  the 
execution  of  the  edicts  of  parliament,  in  order,  as  he  assured  the 
high  cotut,  to  be  able  to  consult  the  whole  body  of  the  chrgy  of 
France.  Under  the  title  and  form  of  an  opinion,  the  clergy 
pubUshed  a  defence 'i^  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  parliaments^  by 
which  the  public  excitement  was  increased,  but  very  little  aid 
was  really  rendered  to  the  order.  The  parliaments  now  com- 
menced a  formal  dispute  with  the  clergy,  and  in  opposition  to 
this  opinion  published  a  fiiU  justification  of  their  judicial  con- 
duct.   The  king  fluctuated  in  his  views,  sometimes  influenced 

•  There  were  forty- aeveo  ^prelates  who  subscribed  and  put  forth,  but  only  in 
manuscript,  the  "Avis  des  Ev^ues  de France sur  I'utilit^,  la  doctrine,  la  con- 
duite,  et  le  regime  des  J^suites  de  Fraoce."  The  archbishops  of  Be8an9on  and 
Rouen,  the  bishops  of  Chalons  sur  Marne  and  Nevers,  refused  to  subscribe  this 
defence  of  the  Jesuits. 
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by  Choiseul  and  Pompadour  against  the  Jesuits^  and  at  another 
time  by  his  confessor  in  their  favour.  The  reasons  assigned  by 
the  parliament  upon  many  points  were  obvious  and  conclusive 
to  a  man  who  was  so  proud  of  his  sovereign  rule  as  Louis  XV., 
and  he  therefore  attempted  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  order, 
that  they  themselves  would  change  these  offensive  points  in 
their  constitution.  Ricci,  the  general  of  the  order,  placed  his 
reliance  upon  pope  Clement  XIII.,  who  was  completely  devoted 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  in  a  characteristic  phrase  {sint  ut  mnt,  aut 
non  rifU)  refused  to  give  any  promise  of  improvement,  where- 
upon the  king  no  longer  offered  any  obstructions  to  the  regular 
course  of  parliamentary  justice. 

The  question  was  now  mooted  as  to  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing the  two  edicts  into  execution,  so  as  completely  to  suppress 
the  order  in  the  kingdom  of  France ;  for  this  purpose  prepara- 
tions were  made  and  preliminary  decrees  issued  in  the  months 
of  February,  March  and  April  1762,  then  all  the  archives  and 
libraries  of  the  Jesuits  were  sealed  up,  and  a  judicial  inventory 
taken  of  the  property  belonging  to  every  college.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Jesuits  made  pubhc  use  of  that  sophistical  moraUty  and 
casuistry  which  has  been  so  often  laid  to  their  charge,  and  de- 
clared themselves  bankrupts,  whilst  they  were  well  known  to 
possess  immense  riches.  The  final  judgment  of  parliament  was 
first  pronounced  on  the  6th  of  August  1 762,  In  this  edict,  which 
was  circulated  in  print  and  to  which  authorities  and  reasons  were 
appended,  the  permanence  of  the  order  was  declared  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  Je- 
suits were  now  forbidden  to  wear  the  distinctive  dress  of  their 
order,  and  it  was  imposed  upon  them  as  a  duty,  neither  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  general  nor  to  the  constitution,  because  these 
were  opposed  to  their  duties  as  Frenchmen  and  subjects  of  the 
king.  If  they  wished  to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  they  were  no 
longer  to  maintain  any  connexion  \^ith  the  brethren  or  the  chief 
of  the  order;  and  the  colleges  and  houses  of  the  order  were  to 
be  no  longer  inhabited. 

The  pope  now  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  jesiiits, 
which  was  very  weakly  supported  by  the  king,  whilst  Choiseul 
and  Pompadour  were  publicly  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
parliament.  The  example  of  the  pope  was  followed  by  Christo- 
pher de  Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  alao  entered  upon 
a  struggle  with  the  parliaments  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits.     This 
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same  archbishop,  as  is  well  known,  afterwards  formed  an  al- 
liance with  the  parliaments  against  Rousseau's  '  Emile/  and 
published  a  pastoral  letter  in  opposition  to  this  novel,  which  the 
parliament  in  the  usual  form  caused  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman  at  the  celebrated  grand  entrance  to  the 
palace  of  justice.  This  high  tribunal  proceeded  even  so  fieu*  as 
to  issue  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  Rousseau's  person,  and  the 
latter  therefore,  in  his  masterly  reply  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
makes  the  most  bitter  and  witty  allusions  to  the  alliance  which 
in  his  case  was  concluded  between  the  Jesuits  and  jansenists. 
The  Jesuitical  archbishop  met  with  the  same  fate  from  the  par- 
liament as  Rousseau.  He  issued  a  vehement  pastoral  letter 
against  the  judgment  of  the  parliament  in  the  case  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  all  the  provincial  bishops,  whose  parliaments  had  imitated 
the  example  of  that  of  Paris,  did  the  same ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  people.  The  parlia- 
ment immediately  commenced  an  action  against  the  archbishop's 
person,  and  ordered  the  pastoral  letter  to  be  suppressed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  forms  of  judgment  and  law,  it  too  was  also 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  at  the  same  unlucky  en- 
trance to  the  palace  of  justice,  where  Rousseau's  '  Emile'  after- 
wards experienced  a  similar  fate :  a  decree  was  issued  for  the 
personal  arrest  {prUe  de  corps)  of  the  archbishop  himself.  The 
court  endeavoured  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  high  police,  as 
it  is  now  called,  to  prevent  the  irritation  and  excitement  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  execution  of  the  last  resolution 
of  the  parliament.  The  king  banished  the  archbishop  for  a  time 
from  his  diocese.  The  French  cardinals,  it  is  true,  prevented 
the  pope,  who  was  about  to  begin  a  war  with  the  parliaments  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  from  issuing  his  vehement  bulls,  which 
were  already  prepared  to  be  sent  to  France;  but  instead  of  these 
he  published  a  brief  to  Stanislaus  of  Lorraine,  of  whose  blind 
and  devoted  attachment  to  the  order  we  have  found  so  many 
curious  and  ridiculous  proofs  in  the  French  state  archives,  and 
another  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  These  two  briefs  excited 
the  greatest  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  councillors  of  par- 
liament, and  drove  them  to  adopt  extreme  measures.  On  the 
9th  of  March  1764,  the  parliament  held  one  of  its  solemn  sit- 
tings, commanded  the  attorney-general  to  denounce  the  two 
briefs,  condemned  that  which  had  been  sent  to  king  Stanislaus 
as  well  as  that  which  had  been  directed  to  the  archbishop  of 
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Paris^  declared  both  to  be  hostile  attacks  upon  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  France^  and  as  such  ordered  both  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Parliament  proceeded  still  further :  it  strictly  forbad 
the  publication  of  all  briefs  and  papers  sent  from  Rome  to 
France^  and  commanded  the  whole  body  of  the  Jesuits  within  a 
month  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

Such  vigorous  and  radical  edicts  could  not  indeed  be  carried 
into  execution  without  the  approval  of  the  king ;  and  this  he 
hesitated  for  such  a  length  of  time  to  give,  that  the  Jesuits 
began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  gaining  the  cause  at  court 
which  they  had  lost  in  the  parliament*  They  had  the  stronger 
reason  to  hope  for  favourable  orders  {lettres  patentes)  from  the 
cabinet,  as  the  court  was  at  issue  on  various  matters  with  the 
parliament,  and  dissatisfied  with  its  conduct  towards  the  Jesuits. 
The  afiair  remained  at  rest  till  the  concluding  month  of  the  year. 
In  December  (1 764)  the  king  at  length  came  to  a  decision,  which 
was  immediately  published,  and  which,  without  being  favourable 
to  the  Jesuits,  was  condemnatory  of  the  parliament.  AH  the 
actions,  proceedings  and  decrees  of  the  parliament  against  the 
order  were  annulled ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  order,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  the  king's  sovereign  authority,  was  abolished  in  the 
kingdom  of  France'i'. 

In  Spain  the  advisers  of  the  crown  hesitated  about  treating 
the  Jesuits  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  dealt  with  in 
Portugal  and  France,  till  they  found  means  of  implicating,  if  not 
the  whole  order,  at  least  some  of  its  members,  in  a  judicial  in- 
vestigation respecting  a  popular  commotion  in  Madrid.  Before 
Aranda,  Campomanes  and  Figeroa  took  up  the  cause,  much  less 
attention  had  been  directed  to  ecclesiastical  aflSiirs  in  Spain  in 
general  than  was  the  case  in  other  countries ;  the  Inquisition  was 
indeed  obliged  to  remain  quiet  and  submit  to  the  temporal  coiu'ts. 

*  The  tenor  is  as  follows :  "  From  the  above-mentioned  and  other  reasons 
which  have  determined  U8«  and  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  our  council  of 
ministers,  out  of  our  full  conviction,  supreme  authority  and  royal  power,  we 
have  decreed,  commanded  and  ordained,  and  do  decree,  command,  ordain  and 
express  our  will  and  desire  by  this  present,  perpetual  and  irrevocable  decree, 
that  the  society  of  Jesuits  shall  no  longer  exist  in  any  part  of  our  kingdom,  or 
in  any  lands,  territories  and  dominions  subject  to  our  authority  and  rule : 
we  however  graciously  grant  permission  to  all  those  who  may  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  said  order  to  remain  in  our  states,  under  the  spiritual  superintend- 
ence and  in  submission  to  the  ordinaries,  in  as  far  as  they  submit  to  the  laws 
of  our  kingdom,  and  conduct  themselves  as  true  and  faithful  subjects  of  the 
realm." 
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Squilaci  had  drawn  hatred  enough  upon  himself  by  his  finance 
and  police  regulations ;  Grittialdi  was  completely  occupied  with 
foreign  politics ;  and  the  numerous  other  foreigners  who  were 
employed  by  Charles  III.  did  not  venture  to  touch  upon  this 
most  delicate  point  among  the  Spaniards.  This  remained  for 
Aranda  and  his  friends.  Before  we  state  the  manner  in  which 
Aranda  came  to  Madrid,  the  methods  by  which  he  drove  out  the 
Jesuits  and  carried  light  into  the  midst  of  thick  darkness,  we 
must  point  out  the  way  in  which  Charles  III.  was  prepared  for 
the  adoption  of  all  that  was  afterwards  proposed  to  him  by 
Aranda  and  Campomanes,  by  the  steps  which  were  taken  hj 
Tanucci  in  his  name  in  Naples,  after  his  departure  firom  that 
kingdom. 

After  the  departure  of  the  king,  Tanucci  continued  to  make 
rapid  advances  on  the  way  on  which  he  had  entered  during  the 
king's  presence  in  Naples ;  and  wherever  his  own  influence  and 
authority,  as  president  of  the  coimcil  of  regency,  proved  insuffi- 
cient, he  obtained  orders  from  the  young  king's  father^  behind 
which  he  sheltered  himself.     It  was  fortunate  for  Naples  that 
Tanucci  proceeded  with  so  much  energy  and  vigour ;  for  neither 
the  yoilng  king  nor  his  second  wife,  the  infamous  Caroline  of 
Austria,  was  bom  or  educated  to  be  the  reformer  of  a  state.  We 
do  not  venture  to  determine  whether  any  education,  art  or  in- 
struction could  have  availed  in  the  case  of  Fetdinand ;  the  at- 
tempt at  least  should  have  been  made ;  but  his  father  never  once 
thought  of  the  subject.     It  was  enough  to  bind  him  fast  to  the 
church  and  its  ceremonies,  since  he  would  then  be  certain  of 
happiness,  and  had  no  need  either  of  human  feelings,  of  which 
he  was  wholly  destitute,  or  of  virtue,  knowledge  or  penetration. 
By  natural  disposition  and  training  he  was  the  rudest  of  the 
rude  huntsmen  and  fishermen  with  whom  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
associate,  whose  morals  and  jests  he  adopted,  and  whose  vulgar 
dialect  he  spoke;  he  was  an  indefatigable  sportsman,  and  so 
devoted  to  fishing  that  he  remained  at  sea  in  an  open  boat  in  all 
weathers,  and  often  under  the  most  scorching  sun.    The  leading 
topics  of  correspondence  between  father  and  son,  carried  on  in 
the  vulgar  dialect  of  Naples,  always  referred  to  the  results  and 
success  of  their  respective  engagements  in  the  chase.    The  young 
king  himself  undertook  the  government  in  1767 ;  and  considering 
his  character,  it  was,  apparently  at  least,  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
that  Tanucci  had  at  an  earlier  period  so  regulated  the  eccleaias- 
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tical  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  pope  and  the  hierarchy 
were  no  longer  more  powerful  than  the  secular  government, 
Tanucd'a  conduct  and  the  advantages  of  his  government  will  be 
best  learned  by  the  enumeration  of  some  of  those  great  changes 
which  he  effected^  Before  his  administration  the  popes  received 
a  certion  portion  of  the  personal  hereditary  property  of  all  abbots 
and  bishops,  as  well  as  of  the  income  of  all  vacant  parishes  and 
sees :  Tanucd  abolished  both.  The  share  of  these  personal  in- 
heritances was  withdrawn  from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  in- 
comes of  the  vacant  parishes  and  sees  were  put  into  the  treasury 
and  appropriated  to  undertakings  of  general  advantage.  Besides 
this,  Tanucci  suppressed  ten  convents  on  the  main  land  of  Naples^ 
and  twenty*eight  in  Sicily,  all  the  estates  belonging  to  which 
were  appUed  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  kingdom.  The 
system  of  tithes  was  doubly  disadvantageous  and  obstructive  in 
a  country  where  the  improvement  of  agricultiu*e  was  of  such 
pressing  importance ;  and  these  were  at  first  limited  and  after- 
wards abolished*  Gianone  wrote  a  history  of  Naples  in  a  spirit 
the  very  reverse  of  the  papistical  histories  of  the  country  which 
had  been  hitherto  pubUshed  s  his  object  was  to  raise  and  main- 
tain the  secular  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  and 
this  was  also  the  whole  tendency  of  Tanucci's  endeavours*  It 
was  rendered  illegal  for  the  clergy,  chapters  or  convents,  for  the 
future,  to  receive  by  gift,  inheritance  or  otherwise,  any  real  estates 
whatsoever.  The  powers  of  the  church  courts  were  diminished 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  it  was  decreed  that  even  in  the 
case  of  mixed  tribunals,  in  which  ecclesiastical  and  royal  judges 
presided,  a  solicitor  for  the  crown  should  be  always  present  to 
watch  over  and  protect  its  interests.  In  order  to  decrease  the 
excessive  number  of  ecclesiastics,  Tanucci  insisted  upon  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  which  permitted  only  one  priest  to  be 
ordained  for  every  ten  thousand  souls,  and  this  number  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  half.  In  order  to  obtain  in  Naples 
also  the  same  monarchical  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Bour- 
bons enjoyed  in  France,  it  was  decreed  that  no  bulls  and  no 
papal  ordinances,  even  although  they  should  be  of  earUer  date, 
should  be  considered  to  have  any  authority  in  the  kingdom  until 
they  had  been  first  confirmed  by  the  king. 

In  Spain,  the  men  who  were  desirous  of  inducing  the  king  to 
introduce  reforms  in  ecclesiastical  affidrs,  commensurate  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  were  obliged  to  proceed  much  more  cau- 
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tiously  than  it  had  been  necessary  for  Tanucci  to  do  in  Naples. 
The  queen  dowager  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  power 
in  Spain,  that  she  did  not  cease  to  cherish  the  expectation  of 
being  able  again  to  bring  Ensenada,  the  favourer  and  favoured 
of  the  Jesuits,  into  the  ministry.    Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  in  spite  of  the  powerful  support 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  received  from  the  duke  d'Os- 
sun,  the  French  minister  in  Madrid,  the  Jesuits  would  have  been 
driven  out  of  Spain  with  great  difficulty  had  not  the  king  himself 
called  to  his  aid,  in  some  measure  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
order,  the  talents  of  Aranda,  who  was  a  native  of  Arragon.  King 
Charles  became  acquainted  with  Aranda  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Madrid  (1759) ;  for  this  most  distinguished  and  noble- 
minded  man  had  been  selected  by  his  countrymen  of  Arragon  to 
convey  their  congratulations  to  the  king  on  his  assuming  the 
government.     Charles  was  at  that  time  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
powers :  he  and  Squilaci  perceived  the  abilities  of  the  Arragonese, 
and  immediately  confided  to  his  management  some  diplomatic 
affairs  in  Poland.     When  Aranda  returned  from  his  mission  in 
1763,  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Valencia.    This  oc- 
curred at  the  very  time  in  which  Squilaci  had  excited  and  irritated 
the  minds  of  the  Spanish  people  against  the  monarchy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  he  wished  to  introduce  instead  of  the 
system  of  the  times  of  Charles  II.  His  police,  which  was  active  in 
the  suppression  of  murders  and  deeds  of  violence  which  were  then 
common,  was  hostile  to  the  large  hats  and  cloaks  by  which  the 
murderers  contrived  to  conceal  their  persons,  obstructed  the  Spa- 
niards  in  their  methods  of  revenge,  and  put  down  that  club-law 
which  was  one  of  the  barbarous  remnants  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  his  finance  regulations  suddenly  awakened  a  feeling  of  ge* 
neral  discontent,  the  public  outbreak  of  which  was  afterwards 
ascribed  to  the  Jesuits. 

We  do  not  venture  to  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  degree 
of  blame  which  may  have  attached  to  the  Spanish  Jesuits  on  the 
occasion  of  this  open  resistance  to  the  minister  of  finance  and 
his  plans ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  whole  order,  Ense- 
nada  and  the  queen  dowager,  must  have  looked  with  great  satis- 
faction on  the  downfall  and  expulsion  of  Squilaci,  whose  conduct 
resembled  that  of  a  grand  vizier,  and  would  have  been  pleased 
to  see  his  master,  the  sultan,  inspired  with  such  a  degree  of 
terror  by  the  tumult  of  the  populace  as  would  have  compelled 
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him  to  sacrifice  his  minister.  The  whole  systematic  course  of 
the  insurrection  and  its  peaceful  termination  would  of  themselves 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  controlled  by  some  gui- 
ding hand,  had  not  the  investigations  of  the  police  and  the  courts 
convinced  Charles  III.  that  the  Jesuits  and  Ensenada  had  been 
secretly  active  and  instrumental  in  promoting  and  directing  this 
popular  commotion,  Ensenada  being  at  that  time  in  Madrid^ 
was  occasionally  invited  to  the  council,  and  shortly  before  the 
tumult  had  proposed  a  plan  by  which  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  America  might  be  rendered  more  productive,  and  a  larger 
income  be  derived  for  the  state. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  insurrection  in  Madrid,  which 
has  been  referred  to,  was  an  act  of  violence  committed  by  the 
minister  of  finance  which  immediately  affected  the  people,  and 
originated  in  Turkey,  where  people  cut  down  the  tree  in  order 
to  gather  the  fruit.  In  order  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  oil, 
bread  and  other  necessaries  of  life  for  the  capital,  he  established  a 
royal  monopoly,  and  thereby  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  capi- 
tal to  rise  en  masse  on  Palm  Sunday  (the  23rd  of  March  1766) ; 
every  man  was  compelled  to  join  the  clamorous  multitude,  who 
proceeded  to  storm  Squilaci's  house.  The  people  shouted 
^'  Long  live  the  Jesuits,  Ensenada  and  the  English! ''  who  at  this 
time  were  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  king  and  his  French 
advisers.  The  loudest  curses  and  imprecations  were  poured  out 
by  the  people  upon  the  heads  of  the  French  and  Italians,  who 
enjoyed  the  king's  favour ;  but  no  one  was  injured,  and  no  acts 
of  plunder  or  robbery  were  committed.  The  government  did 
not  venture  to  employ  Spanish  troops  on  this  occasion  because 
the  national  feeling  and  spirit  were  too  clearly  displayed  in  the 
tumult,  and  Squilaci's  house  as  well  as  the  royal  palace  were 
covered  and  protected  by  the  Walloon  guards  alone.  Charles 
was  besieged  in  his  own  palace  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  irritated 
inhabitants  of  his  capital,  and  negotiated  with  his  people  from 
the  interior  of  his  house  as  with  a  foreign  enemy.  The  people 
continually  protested,  even  when  they  were  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  that  they  were  still  most  faithfully  attached  to 
the  king,  and  only  insisted  upon  the  dismissal  of  his  minister. 
The  king  at  length  found  himself  compelled  to  appear  to  the 
people,  and  from  the  balcony  to  give  them  a  promise  that  he 
would  dismiss  Squilaci.  The  crowd  immediately  separated  and 
became  quiet ;  but  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Aranjue?^  and  the 
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report  that  SquUaci  had  accompanied  him^  was  still  in  his  suite 
and  acted  as  his  friend  and  adviser,  led  to  new  commotions,  and 
the  king  was  with  justice  reproached  for  having  broken  his  royal 
word  on  the  very  night  following  the  day  on  which  it  was  given^ 
and  for  having  retained  Squilaci  in  his  service. 

The  king  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Aranjuee  with  his  Walloons 
and  Squilaci,  when  he  learned  that  Madrid  was  again  in  the 
power  of  the  malcontents.  The  people  now  continued  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  city  for  forty*eight  hours ;  but  their  con- 
duct was  so  peaceable,  order  was  so  well  maintained,  such  a 
degree  of  attachment  to  the  king  was  manifested,  and  the  storm 
so  exclusively  directed  against  Squilaci,  that  it  waa  impossible 
not  to  perceive  that  the  rising  was  well-oi^anized  and  the  whole 
under  the  direction  of  some  invisible  head.  The  king,  notwith- 
standing his  strong  feelings  of  indignation  and  his  unwillingness 
to  separate  from  his  old  friend,  was  obliged  to  give  way ;  but  he 
thought  upon  revenge.  Squilaci  resigned  his  office  and  left 
Spain  for  ever ;  a  new  minister  of  finance  was  appointed,  the 
people  delivered  up  the  arms  and  insignia  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession,  and  the  old  course  of  order  was  restored  as 
quickly  as  it  had  been  disturbed.  By  Squilaci's  removal  the 
king  was  deprived  of  a  confidential  friend,  and  felt  himself  deeply 
injured ;  he  was  assured  that  Ensenada  and  the  Jesuits  had  sti- 
mulated the  people,  and  he  became  the  more  ftdly  disposed  to 
coincide  with  the  French  and  those  who  were  allied  with  them 
against  the  Jesuits,  as  the  whole  system  of  this  spiritual  order 
appeared  to  be  completely  inconsistent  with  the  monarchical 
government  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Advantage  was  after- 
wards taken  of  the  investigation  respecting  the  originators  and 
the  ramifications  of  the  late  rebellion,  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
upon  the  Jesuits,  and  to  induce  the  king  to  have  recourse  .to  the 
severest  measures  against  them.  For  many  reasons,  there  was 
no  man  who  could  be  employed  for  the  execution  of  those 
measures  of  severity  except  Aranda,  and  he  was  therefore  called 
to  Madrid  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion^ 
appointed  president  of  the  council  of  Castille,  and  clothed  with 
extraordinary  civil  and  military  powers. 

The  investigation,  which  was  conducted  with  secrecy,  led  to 
the  desired  result.  No  communication  was  made  to  the  public 
on  the  subject,  nor  was  any  account  required  or  given  of  the 
means  which  were  employed  to  obtain  confessions.      It  was 
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acknowledged  that  there  had  been  cries  of  '^  Long  live  the  Je- 
suits !  Death  to  the  Confessor !  (Osma,  a  Dominican.)''  Ense- 
nada  was  suspected^  although  not  found  guilty,  banished  from 
Madrid^  and  afterwards  resided  till  his  death  in  Medina  del 
Campo.  A  few  Jesuits  were  found  guilty  of  having  promoted 
and  encouraged  the  rebellion  i  their  names  were  Isidor  Lopez, 
Michael  Benavente  and  Ignaz  Gonzales*  Aranda  was  a  man 
peculiarly  fitted  to  cope  with  the  Jesuits,  for  he  was  reserved  and 
silent  as  he  was  energetic ;  and  when  he  was  compelled  so  to  be, 
implacably  severe.  He  was  as  much  beloved  by  his  countrjrmen 
as  Squilaci  had  been  hated,  and  besides,  he  immediately  assem-^ 
bled  a  division  of  10,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capi- 
tal. During  a  period  of  eight  months  the  king  remained  in 
retirement,  whilst  Aranda  and  Campomanes  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation against  the  Jesuits ;  the  former,  as  president  of  the 
cotmcil  of  Castille  and  captain-general,  caused  the  guilty  to  be 
punished,  and  established  public  order  anew.  The  king  did  not 
return  to  the  capital  till  this  had  taken  place,  in  order  to  embrace 
some  definite  resolution  respecting  the  whole  body  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  aboUtion  of  the  order  was  resolved  upon,  it  is  true,  but  the 
execution  of  the  resolution  was  deferred.  The  king  was  so  vehe- 
mently enraged  at  the  conduct  of  this  caballing  fraternity,  that 
he  himself,  in  connexion  with  Aranda  and  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  in  order  to  avoid  all  treachery,  undertook  the  labour  of 
writing  and  subscribing  the  circulars  and  orders  which  were  to 
be  issued  to  the  governors  and  commanders-iU'-chief  of  the  seve^ 
ral  provinces.  As  the  impending  danger  could  not  be  altogether 
concealed  fi^m  the  Jesuits,  the  nuncio  Pallavicini,  at  the  head  of 
a  deputation  firom  the  order,  presented  themselves  to  the  king, 
and  made  the  most  importunate  representations.  The  king 
however  dissembled,  parried  off  their  requests,  and  allowed  the 
nuncio  and  deputation  to  indulge  in  hopes,  till  the  caup^-fnain 
which  had  been  long  prepared  by  Aranda  was  suddenly  executed* 
On  the  night  of  the  3 1st  March  1767^  the  whole  of  the  Jesuits 
in  every  part  of  Spain  were  all  at  once  arrested  as  if  by  magic, 
and  their  estates  seized  upon.  It  is  supposed  that  more  than 
5000  ecclesiastics,  who  were  for  the  most  part  very  learned, 
meritorious  and  highly  esteemed  men,  were  taken  prisoners  in 
this  single  night  and  treated  like  criminals.  These  measures 
were  truly  of  decisive  importance  for  the  progress  of  civilization 
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in  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  we  are  disposed  to  leave  their  justi- 
fication to  those  who  have  discovered  sophisms  in  our  days  for 
the  defence  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  or  to  those  who 
praise  the  times  of  terror  in  the  French  revolution  as  a  heroic 
manifestation  of  the  dominion  of  the  people.  It  is  possible,  at  a 
later  period,  to  feel  thankful  to  Providence  for  despotic  deeds  of 
violence,  as  for  a  plague  or  an  earthquake,  or  the  devastations  of 
war,  but  no  one  can  either  approve  or  defend  them  who  pos- 
sesses the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity.  The  affair  had  been  so 
secretly  prepared,  and  was  executed  with  such  silence,  punc- 
tuality and  despatch,  that  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  capital,  on  the  next 
morning,  were  on  their  way  to  the  coast  before  any  one  was  in 
the  least  aware  of  their  arrest.  All  the  servants  and  others  be- 
longing to  or  employed  by  the  Jesuits  were  immediately  dis- 
missed, and  ships  were  long  before  prepared  and  lying  ready  on 
the  different  parts  of  the  coast  to  which  by  previous  agreement 
they  were  conducted,  in  order  that  they  might  be  conveyed  to 
Civita  Vecchia. 

In  this  manner  the  execution  of  the  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  several  days  in  advance  of  its  announcement.  The  reasons 
for  this  harsh  conduct,  and  the  royal  edict  by  virtue  of  which 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished  in  Spain  and  all  its 
members  banished  from  the  country,  were  first  made  public  on 
the  3rd  of  ApriL  The  royal  ukase,  for  so  it  must  be  named, 
which  Charles  III.  called  a  pragmatic  sanction,  in  reference  to 
the  Jesuits,  declared  the  whole  order  without  exception  to  be 
criminals,  decreed  that  they  should  be  all  conveyed  to  the  states 
of  the  church,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  would  take  care  that 
each  priest  should  receive  a  hundred  piastres,  which  might  rather 
be  called  an  alms-gift  than  a  pension,  and  every  layman  ninety 
piastres  yearly.  When  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  so  severe  a  sentence  and  such  harsh  conduct,  nothing 
decisive  or  definite  is  to  be  discovered :  the  king  and  his  mini- 
stry take  refuge  behind  mere  autocratical  phraseology  after 
having  expressed  in  the  most  general  terms,  that  the  experienced 
counsellors  of  the  king  had  given  him  advice  completely  to  re- 
move the  Jesuits,  with  a  view  to  preserve  order,  peace,  and  jus- 
tice in  the  kingdom.  The  passage  which  occupies  and  supplies 
the  place  of  the  grounds  of  their  decision  is  as  follows :  "  The 
king  has  been  led  to  adopt  this  determination  not  only  by  and 
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tmih  the  advice  of  his  faithfal  councillors,  but  also  by  olher,  «?•- 
gent,  just  and  necessary  reasons,  which  however  he  reserves  in  his 
royal  mind?^ 

The  general  of  the  order  and  the  pope  himself  were  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  asto- 
nished; for  the  courier  who  was  to  convej  intelligence  to  the 
pope^  that  some  thousand  ecclesiastics  were  forthwith  to  be  dis- 
embarked on  the  states  of  the  churchy  was  only  despatched  on 
the  same  night  during  which  the  Jesuits  were  arrested.  The  fate 
of  these  unfortunate  men,  whose  sufferings  were  so  greatly  pro- 
longed, was  much  worse  than  that  of  the  Portuguese  whom  Pom- 
bal  had  sent  to  Rome;  it  was  sufficient  to  affect  a  heart  of 
stone.  The  pope  formally  protested  against  their  reception  in 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  the  authorities  of  the  town  were  cruel  enough 
not  to  suffer  them  to  be  put  on  shore ;  and  these  unhappy  men, 
who  were  partly  old  and  weak  and  partly  ill,  and  among  whom 
there  were  many  persons  of  the  highest  worth  and  distinction, 
were  compelled  to  undergo  unspeakable  sufferings  in  the  ships, 
in  which  they  were  crowded  together  like  African  slaves,  before 
they  were  allowed  to  land.  In  the  short  letter  which  Aranda 
and  the  Spanish  ministers  sent  to  the  pope  by  courier,  and  in 
which  he  was  informed  of  the  deportation  of  such  a  body  of  Je- 
suits, he  was  formally  treated  with  scoffing  and  contempt.  It 
contained  such  language  as  the  following :  ^^  That  it  was  deemed 
most  suitable  to  send  these  shiploads  of  Jesuits  to  Rome,  because 
the  pope  could  there  have  them  most  conveniently  under  his 
spiritual  superintendence.^'  The  language  is  no  less  contemp- 
tuous in  which  the  king  of  Spain  alleges  that  he  has  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  his  subjects  by  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  salary  of  100  and  90  piastres  for  each  individual,  clerk  and 
layman  respectively  *. 

In  this  way  the  zeal  which  pope  Clement  XIII.  showed  in 
favour  of  the  Jesuits  was  converted  by  Pombal  and  Aranda's  be* 

*  The  king's  ministerB  employ  the  following  language  in  his  name :  "  I  have 
found  myself  compelled  by  the  most  urgent  necessity  to  banish  all  the  Jesuits 
who  were  in  my  kingdom^  and  to  cause  them  to  be  conveyed  to  the  states  of 
the  church,  that  they  may  be  under  the  wise  and  pious  guidance  of  your  ho- 
liness, who  is  the  gracious  father  and  lord  of  all  the  fai£ful.  It  would  give 
me  pain  to  furnish  the  apostolic  chamber  with  reasons  for  complaint,  by  com- 
pelimg  them  to  make  provision  for  the  sustenance  of  these  ecclesiastics,  whose 
fate  it  has  been  to  be  bom  subjects  of  my  realm ;  and  therefore  I  have  already 
issued  the  necessary  commands,  that  each  may  receive  a  pension  for  life  ade- 
quate to  his  support." 
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haviour  towards  them  into  a  zeal  for  rights  justice  and  humanity; 
and  especially  when  we  learn  that  these  unhappy  persons  were 
at  a  later  period  driven  out  of  the  states  of  the  churchy  and 
obliged  to  endure  unspeakable  sufferings,  first  in  Corsica  and 
afterwards  in  Italy.  Similar  violent  and  military  measures  against 
the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  were  also  adopted  in  Naples  and  Parma. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Spain,  the  same  course  was  taken  in  Naples 
on  the  5th  of  November  1767  which  had  been  pursued  in  Spain 
on  the  Slst  of  March.  All  the  Jesuits  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
afterwards  even  those  in  Malta,  were  arrested,  and  the  NeapoU* 
tan  members  of  the  order  conveyed  to  Terracina.  The  NeapoU- 
tan  minister  made  bis  justification  and  defence  of  his  measures 
of  terror  much  easier  for  himself  than  his  colleagues  in  Spain 
had  done.  He  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble  of  excusing  his 
unlieard-of  conduct,  nor  attempt  to  prove  that  the  poor  people 
who  were  the  objects  of  his  cruelty  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence 
whatever.  He  declares,  in  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  derives 
his  power  immediately  from  God,  that  accountability  was  due  to 
God  alone  for  a  course  of  action  by  which,  upon  mere  political 
grounds,  he  had  committed  the  grossest  violence  upon  the  rights 
of  individuals*. 

Parma  had  been  governed  since  the  year  1765  by  a  nephew 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  Louis  XV .,  who 
was  a  minor,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  king  of  France  bad 
appointed  a  guardian  and  regent  of  the  duchy.  This  guardian, 
William  du  Tillot,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  by  the  pope,  was  the  per* 
son  who  gave  rise  to  the  mighty  strife  which  took  place  betweea 
the  European  powers  and  the  pope  respecting  the  bull  in  Ccam^ 
Domini.  The  pope  thought  he  might  take  bis  revenge,  on  ao^ 
count  of  the  treatment  of  the  Jesuits,  upon  the  duke  of  Parma^ 
who  was  a  minor,  and  whom  besides  he  called  bis  vassal,  be- 
cause the  other  princes  were  too  powerful  for  him  to  attack. 
Like  the  uncle  and  grandfather  of  the  duke,  Du  Tillot  had  de- 
fended and  protected  the  secular  rights  of  the  monarch  against 
the  spiritual  pretensions  of  Rome,  before  he  drove  the  Jesuits 
out  of  the  duchy,  at  the  request  of  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Na^ 

*  **  Noi  U  re,  facendo  U90  della  euprema  independeDte  potest^  che  ricono- 
sciamo  immediatameote  da  Dio,  unita  della  sua  omnipotenza  inseparabilinente 
alia  nostra  sovraniti  per  il  governo  e  regolaoseDto  d^  nostri  sudditi,  vogliamo 
e  commandiamo  che  la  compagnia  di  Gesu  aia  per  aempre  abolita  e  eacloaa 
perpetuamento  da'  nostri  regDi  delle  Sicilie." 
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pies.  He  published  a  pragmatic  sanction^  in  which  the  custom 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  of  applying  to  Rome  in  all  eccle- 
siastical cases  and  actions  was  abolished,  and  the  appeal  to  any 
foreign  court  was  strictly  forbidden  in  questions  affecting  tithes, 
livings,  or  other  ecclesiastical  reversions  in  the  duchy.  All 
livings,  ecclesiastical  offices  and  benefices  were  for  the  future  to 
be  conferred  on  natives  of  the  province  alone,  and  all  papers, 
letters,  documents,  decrees,  bulls  and  briefs  whatsoever  sent  from 
Rome  were  to  be  regarded  as  null  and  void.  The  pope  thought 
he  might  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  issue  with  Parma,  and  there- 
fore, in  a  very  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction  (30th  of  January  1769),  he  issued  a  dreadful  brief  against 
the  young  duke  and  his  minister. 

In  this  brief  against  the  duke.  Pope  Clement  XIII.  appeals  to 
the  bull  in  Ccsna  Domini,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  clergy 
were  not  bound  to  obey  the  temporal  authorities  in  questions 
which  concern  the  church.  He  adds,  that  the  duke  is  a  vassal 
of  the  church,  and  therefore  by  his  sanction  has  drawn  down 
upon  himself  the  penalty  threatened  in  the  bull,  an  excommu- 
nication from  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  pope  alone  to  re- 
lieve him.  He  proceeds  further  to  declare,  that  in  case  the  duke 
does  not  withdraw  the  pragmatic  sanction,  he  (the  pope)  will 
immediately  lay  the  duchy  under  an  interdict,  and  pronounce 
the  ban  against  the  duke,  his  minister,  and  all  those  who  had  had 
any  participation  in  the  affiur.  Du  Tillot  answered  by  a  very 
contemptuous  proclamation,  in  which  he  expressed  his  doubts 
whether  he  had  properly  understood  the  terms  of  the  brief,  and 
whether  the  document  itself  was  genuine,  and  at  the  sune  time 
adopted  the  Spanish  measures  against  the  Jesuits.  During  the 
week  following  that  on  which  the  pope's  brief  was  issued  (on  the 
7th  of  February  1768)  the  whole  of  the  Jesuits  were  suddenly 
arrested,  and  160  in  number  were  conducted  under  military 
escort  to  the  pope's  territories.  On  this  occasion  the  Bourbon 
courts  took  the  part  of  the  duke  against  the  authority  of  the 
papal  brief,  expressed  their  decided  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  bull  in  Coma  Domini,  and  still  more  to  that  of  the  brief, 
against  which  Pombal  also  published  a  very  strong  and  vigorous 
declaration.  The  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  Naples  and 
Portugal  all  united^  and  presented  simultaneous  notes  to  the  papal 
court,  in  which  they  demanded  in  threatening  terms  the  with- 
drawal of  the  brief;  and  on  Clement's  refusal,  France  and  Naples 
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proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  the  Roman  see  within 
their  respective  territories.  Charles  III.  first  caused  the  brief 
against  Parma  to  be  contradicted^  then  repeated  his  general 
grounds  of  complaint  against  Rome,  and  protested  anew  against 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  bull  in  Ccena  Domini;  finally, 
Tanucci  in  Naples  was  obliged  to  proceed  judicially  against  the 
pope. 

In  Naples  there  existed  a  holy  chamber  of  St.  Clara,  or  a 
royal  court  of  the  holy  church.  This  chamber,  and  the  dele- 
gate of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  presented  a  representation  to  the 
king,  which  was  ciierwards  made  public,  in  which  they  sought 
to  guard  his  rights  and  those  of  the  kingdom  against  the  unjust 
pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  they  proved  at  the  same  time  in 
their  manifesto,  that  the  papal  claims  had  no  foundation.  The 
chamber  and  the  delegate  further  proposed,  that  the  king  should 
seize  upon  and  confiscate  the  principalities  of  Benevento  and 
Ponte  Corvo,  on  account  of  the  attacks  which  the  pope  had  been 
guilty  of  making  upon  the  royal  privileges  and  jurisdiction.  A 
similar  complaint  and  similar  proposal  were  submitted  to  the 
French  parliament  with  respect  to  Avignon  and  Venaissin ;  and 
these  two  counties  in  France,  as  well  as  the  principalities  in 
Naples,  were  actually  taken  possession  of  by  the  respective  sov^ 
reigns.  We  shall  connect  the  subsequent  fate  of  the  Jesuits  with 
the  history  of  the  activity  of  the  exjesuits  and  with  the  reaction 
of  the  illuminati  and  freemasons  in  Germany. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain  was  at  first  surroimded  by  Frenchmen 
and  Italians  alone,  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  new  age,  who  reformed  all  the  departments  of  the  state, 
and  proved  to  the  king  that  the  Jesuits  and  their  schools  every-* 
where  presented  obstructions  to  the  advancement  and  prosper 
rity  of  the  kingdom.    Charles's  army,  fleet,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  them,  were  created  anew  by  distinguished  French 
officers,  whilst  the  ^departments  of  foreign  affidrs  and  finance 
were  under  the  direction  of  two  able  Italians ;  the  Jesuits  there- 
fore were  able  easily  to  avail  themselves  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards  against  foreigners  and  their  reforms.    This  circum- 
stance made  Aranda,  Campomanes,  Figeroa  and  Monino  the  chief 
persons  in  all  those  improvements  efiected  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.,  because  they  were  Spaniards.    Among  the  foreign- 
ers the  most  important  persons  were,  Squilaci,  minister  of  fi- 
nance, Grimaldi,  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  Gautier,  the  reformer 
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of  the  Spanish  method  of  ship-buildings  Maritz,  the  creator  of 
their  whole  system  of  engineering  and  artillery,  and  finally 
O'Reilly,  who  organized  the  Spanish  infantry  anew.  Radical 
reforms  were  made  in  every  department  of  the  state,  although 
the  king  himself  was  as  superstitious  and  dreaded  the  power 
of  the  priests  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  Bourbons  were 
accustomed  to  do.  Grimaldi  had  little  share  in  effecting  these 
various  improvements,  and,  as  a  foreigner,  was  completely  oc- 
cupied with  foreign  politics,  and  therefore  the  appointment  of 
count  d'Aranda,  and  his  undertakings  against  the  Jesuits,  were 
decisive  for  the  complete  renovation  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

Aranda  was  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  firmness :  the  high 
office  of  captain^general  of  Castille,  which  was  more  distinguished 
than  that  of  a  marshal  of  France,  made  him  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  army,  and  he  enjoyed  great  personal  respect,  espe- 
cially in  Arragon.   He  willingly  left  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs  to  his  colleague  Grimaldi,  who  had  powerful  enemies  to 
deal  with  in  the  English,  because  Wall  had  been  overthrown 
and  dismissed  merely  on  account  of  his  preference  for  England. 
In  order  to  indemnify  Spain  for  her  losses  in  the  seven  years' 
war,  the  French  had  ceded  Louisiana ;  but  this  proved  of  very 
smcdl  advantage  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  obliged  in  1769  to 
compel  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  province  to  submission  by 
force  of  arms,  and  soon  perceived  therefore  that  little  had  been 
gained  by  the  cession.     Choiseul  and  Grimaldi,  moreover,  were 
very  desirous  of  persuading  their  respective  sovereigns  to  com- 
mence a  war  with  England  during  the  time  of  the  disturbances 
in  that  country,  in  which  the  most  unpopular  ministry  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  but  Louis  XV; 
could  not  be  induced  to  venture  upon  this  step ;  Grimaldi,  there- 
fore, was  to  attempt  to  provoke  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  En- 
glish upon  Spain,  by  which  the  family  alliance  would  be  affected, 
and  thus  to  bring  on  a  war  between  France  and  England,  against 
the  will  of  both  Louis  XV.  and  George  IIL     In  fact,  Grimaldi 
attempted,  by  means  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  Falkland 
islands,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  allude,  and  other  provoca* 
tions,  to  induce  the  English  to  make  an  attack,  upon  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  conditions  of  the  family  alliance,  France  would  be 
compelled  to  enter  upon  a  war ;  but  all  his  labours  and  cabals 
were  frustrated  by  the  fall  of  Choiseul  and  the  declining  strength 
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of  Louis  XV.    Aranda  was  more  successful  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  home  department. 

By  the  labours  and  assiduity  of  Aranda  and  his  friends^  Spain 
was  almost  completely  remodeled  in  a  single  decennium ;  and 
even  such  a  miserable  ruler  as  Charles  IV.  continued  in  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  to  follow  up  what  Aranda  had  commenced, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Campomanes  applied  the 
new  principles  of  the  French  political  economists,  and  particu- 
larly of  Turgot,  to  his  kingdom.  With  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  Charles  III.  took  a  course  in  Spain  similar  to  that  which 
his  mentor  Tanucci  had  pointed  out  to  him  previously  in  Na** 
pies.  It  is  true  there  already  existed  before  his  time  in  Madrid 
a  Spanish  ecclesiastical  court  of  appeal,  or  as  it  was  called,  Rota, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  number  of  appeals  from  being  made  to 
Rome;  but  this  court  was,  properly  speaking,  a  Romish  and 
not  a  national  tribunal.  An  auditor  named  by  the  papal  nuncio, 
and  entirely  dependent  on  him,  constituted  in  fact  the  whole  of 
the  court ;  this  Aranda  immediately  abolished.  The  pope,  who 
in  other  respects  also  was  obliged  to  make  many  concessions  to 
Aranda,  found  himself  compelled  to  consent  to  a  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  tribunal.  The  court  was  now  composed  of  six  Spa- 
niards, proposed  by  the  king  and  nominated  by  the  pope.  The 
turn  of  the  regular  clergy  also  soon  came.  The  ecclesiastical 
police  had  hitherto  forborne  with  the  disgracefiil  immoralitiea  of 
the  monasteries,  and  now  at  length  some  order  and  discipline 
were  introduced  by  the  temporal  authorities.  No  order  was 
henceforth  to  be  subject  to  a  general  in  Rome,  but  all  Spaniards 
were  to  be  under  the  rule  of  Spaniards  alone.  The  rights  of  the 
free  states  in  the  matter  of  churches  and  convents  were  very 
much  limited,  and  the  daily  processions  called  Rosarios  were 
altogether  prohibited.  The  censorship  exercised  under  papal 
authority,  which  Charles  had  already  abolished  in  N^>les,  as 
well  as  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition,  were  reduced  within  nar- 
rower bounds.  Charies  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  in 
Spain  than  he  issued  a  decree  similar  to  that  which  he  had  pre- 
viously issued  in  Naples,  that  in  future  no  papal  briefs  should 
be  published  or  acted  upon  in  Spain  without  being  first  approved 
and  confirmed  by  royal  sanction. 

Aranda  indeed  was  not  able  to  carry  through  all  his  designs ; 
for  the  king's  confessor,  who  as  a  dominicaa  always  kept  in  view 
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the  intereits  of  his  order  by  maintaining  the  power  of  the  Inqui«- 
sition^  powerfully  counteracted  his  reforms.  Father  Osma  ter- 
rified the  king  with  the  threats  of  future  punishmentj  whilst 
Aranda  on  his  part  impressed  upon  his  mind>  wbich^  like  that 
of  all  the  Bourbons^  laid  great  stress  on  absolute  monarchical 
powerj  the  danger  to  which  this  power  was  exposed^  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  circumscribed  by  the  pope  and  the 
clergy ;  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  was  victo- 
rious>^*^now  the  minister  of  state  and  now  the  confessor.  It 
was  essential  to  all  reforms  that  better  provision  should  be  made 
for  education^  because  the  instruction  of  the  middle  ages  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  same  period, 
and  vice  vend.  School  instruction  was  now  confided  to  the 
secular  clergy,  and  new  seminaries  were  established  instead  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Jesuits.  A  large  institution,  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  modern  age  and  to  its  direction  towards 
industry  and  the  practical  arts,  was  founded  in  a  spacious  build- 
ing in  Madrid  which  had  hitherto  been  occupied  by  the  Jesuits, 
whose  sole  object  was  to  teach  what  was  old  after  the  old  form. 
Aranda,  who  was  desirous  of  abolishing  all  the  old  secrets  of 
statesmanship,  founded  in  this  building  the  academy  of  St.  Isi- 
dore for  the  promotion  of  his  views,  established  a  regular  system 
of  statistics,  a  science  hitherto  unknown  in  Spain,  and  gave 
publicity  to  all  the  transactions  and  labours  of  the  society. 

As  the  king  grew  older,  he  relapsed  more  and  more  into  tlie 
old  Spanish  spirit,  Aranda's  reforms  began  to  appear  question* 
able,  and  his  endeavours  to  maintain  and  consolidate  the  rights 
end  privileges  of  several  provinces,  and  especially  of  Arragon, 
his  own  native  land,  by  no  means  agreed  with  the  autocratic 
feelings  and  tendencies  of  Charles ;  and  besides,  his  own  parti- 
cular friends,  the  French  philosophers,  were  injurious  to  the 
minister.  The  French  encyclopaedists,  whose  tendencies  and 
doctrines  were  by  no  means  suited  for  Spain,  lauded  Aranda  in 
siieh  loud  strains  of  commendation,  as  one  of  themselves,  that 
they  must  have  necessarily  roused  the  king^s  suspicions.  The 
conduct,  and  finally  the  fate  of  his  prot%^  Olavides  also  contri- 
buted materially  to  his  loss  of  influence,  and  to  the  victory 
which  was  gained  by  the  Obscurist  party  in  Spain  afler  the  close 
of  the  American  war. 

Olftvides  was  a  light-minded  Peruvian,  0.  perfect  model  of  the 
character  which  modern  travellers  still  ascribe  to  the  higher 
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classes  among  the  cities  of  this  pretendedly  free  state ;  he  had 
mastered  that  species  of  superficial  education  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  that  class  of  Frenchmen  who  do  not  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  exact  or  experimental  sciences ;  he  was  as  full 
of  vanity  as  such  men  usually  are^  and  had  very  little  of  the 
Spaniard  in  him.  He  had  first  made  himself  known  in  Spain 
by  his  attempts  to  enliven  the  seriousness  of  his  countrymen  by 
some  light  theatrical  pieces^  composed  in  imitation  of  French 
models.  He  was  wealthy^  lived  sometimes  in  Paris^  sometimes 
in  Madrid,  and  kept  splendid  establishments  in  both  capitals. 
He  wrote  operas  which  were  arranged  by  Gretry,  and  caused 
Voltaire's  '  Merope '  and  ^  Zaire '  to  be  brought  out  in  Madrid ; 
it  will  therefore  readily  be  believed,  that  he  was  extolled  and 
idolized  as  the  most  Uberal  among  the  liberal  by  those  philo- 
sophers and  literati  in  Paris  whose  acquaintance  and  society 
were  at  that  time  courted  by  kings  and  emperors,  because  their 
declamations  alone  could  confer  a  European  reputation.  Ola- 
vides  was  a  man  who  could  neither  be  acceptable  to  the  king 
nor  to  any  Spaniard  of  the  genuine  old  stamp,  and  yet  Aranda 
availed  himseU*  of  his  services ;  chiefly  because  he  was  a  rich  man, 
had  acquired  immense  property  by  his  trading  establishments  in 
the  capital,  and  was  able  to  be  useful  to  the  minister  in  allaying 
popular  disturbances  in  Madrid,  and  especially  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits ;  afterwards,  on  the  banishment  of  the  order,  he 
entrusted  him  with  an  important  office  in  the  state. 

Through  his  friend  Aranda,  Olavid^s  obtained  one  of  the  first 
situations  in  the  kingdom,  that  of  superintendent-general  of  An- 
dalusia. The  districts  of  the  Sierra  Morena  which  had  been 
depopulated  belonged  to  this  superintendency,  and  the  new  in- 
tendant  was  to  restore  them  to  their  former  prosperity  and  popu- 
lation. He  seemed  well  calculated  for  devising  and  directing 
measiu'es  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  on  account  of  his  previous  experience  gained  by  his 
vast  undertakings  in  trade.  His  first  attempts  were  directed  to 
improving  and  ornamenting  the  city  of  Seville,  and  in  these  he 
proceeded  more  after  a  French  than  a  Spanish  manner.  He 
played  the  part  of  a  great  man  for  the  benefit  of  parasites,  and  as 
Twiss  relates  who  visited  him,  he  indulged  in  a  royal  expendi- 
tiure,  and  surrounded  himself  with  princely  splendour,  but  adopted 
measures  for  the  repopulation  of  the  Sierra  Morena  to  which  none 
but  an  adventurer  could  have  had  recourse.     In  order  to  bring 
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together  and  attract  colonists^  he  did  not  hesitate  to  promise 
mountains  of  gold^  without  considering  whether  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  fulfil  his  promises.     He  divided  the  waste  lands  into  a 
number  of  lots^  which  were  to  be  distributed  among  the  colonists^ 
whom  he  recruited  Uke  soldiers  by  means  of  adventurers  sent 
into  all  countries^  and  to  whom  he  promised  various  splendid 
advantages  on  their  settlement.     Among  the  colonist-recruiting 
adventurers  of  Olavides^  there  was  a  German  named  Thiirriegel^ 
through  whom  Olavides  became  renowned  in  Germany.    Thiir- 
riegel,  who  undertook  to  raise  and  bring  a  body  of  3000  German 
and  Swiss  colonists  as  a  man  would  raise  a  volunteer  corps^  was 
born  in  Bavaria^  had  served  as  the  colonel  of  a  volunteer  corps 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  entice  his  colo- 
nists from  their  native  land  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  for- 
merly seduced  his  recruits.     By  his  mountebank  arts  and  an- 
nouncements *,  this  miserable  recruiting-sergeant  allured  thou- 
sands of  foolish  men  from  the  over-peopled  or  poor  and  ill- 
governed  provinces  of  Germany,  particularly  from  the  Rhine 
provinces,  the  Palatinate  and  Lorraine,  even  from  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  and  took  handicraftsmen  and  manufacturers  to  a 
place  where  peasants  only  were  sought  for  or  could  live.     Colo- 
nists collected  in  such  a  way  necessarily  contained  a  great  pro- 
portion of  mere  rabble ;  but  there  were  among  them  also  many 
German  protestants  who  wished  to  escape  from  the  religious 
intolerance  and  oppression  which  they  were  obliged  to  endure 
in  their  native  land,  especially  in  the  Palatinate,  and  to  whom 
the  adventurous  speculator  and  kidnapper  had  promised  freedom 
of  worship.     It  appears  from  the  very  first  article  submitted  to 
the  government  and  approved  by  them,  that  this  promise  was  a 
piece  of  manifest  deceit,  practised  either  by  Olavides  or  Thiir- 
riegel.    The  first  plan  was  laid  before  the  government  by  Ola- 
vides as  early  as  1766,  before  he  had  made  any  contract  with 
Thiirriegel ;  but  the  organization  of  the  scheme,  properly  speak- 
ing, or  the  articles  approved  by  the  government,  are  of  the  date 
of  1768.    These  fundamental  articles  always  refer  to  catholic 

*  The  priuted  invitation  by  which  the  Bcheming  colonel  allared  hundreds 
of  families  from  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries^  was  distributed  by  him  as 
lottery  prospectuses  are  circulated  by  the  promoters  of  such  schemes.  It  was 
entitled  '  n  arbours  qf  Fortune,  or  rich  caskets  of  treasure  which  the  Spanish 
monarch  has  opened  for  the  hen4>fit  and  comfort  of  aU  German  peasants,  day^ 
labourers  and  tradespeople,'  Many  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  this  impu- 
dent and  dangerous  seducer,  but  he  contrived  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  and  to  attain  his  object. 
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colonists^  and  it  clearly  appears  from  the  most  of  them5  that 
neither  Olavid^s,  nor  the  government  which  sanctioned  the  or- 
ganization which  he  wished  to  give  to  the  colonies^  had  any 
knowledge  even  of  the  first  principles  of  colonization.  For  ex- 
ample, he  conceived  the  idea  of  allowing  Spanish  convicts  to 
settle  in  the  midst  of  the  honest  Germans  and  Swiss,  was  de» 
sirous  of  making  compulsory  service  a  part  of  their  obligations, 
of  depriving  the  peasants  of  all  means  of  mental  cultivation,  and 
of  enforcing  rules  of  a  similar  description 'V'. 

It  would  appear,  in  fact,  firom  the  course  which  he  pursued, 
that  Olavid^s  was  guided  far  more  by  the  mere  love  of  reputa- 
tion which  might  result  from  the  display  of  his  then  fashioiiafale 
knowledge  and  pursuits,  than  by  any  desire  to  promote  the  com* 
forts  or  advantages  of  the  colonists ;  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  career  he  showed  himself  to  be  an  admirable  courtier,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  very  bad  land  steward  and  overseer  of  a  rural 
community.  The  chief  village  was  named  Carolina,  in  honour  of 
the  king,  and  Olavidfes  erected  in  its  vicinity  a  splendid  summer 
residence  for  himself,  the  gardens  of  which  were  laid  out  with 
great  taste,  and  stocked  with  the  rarest  and  choicest  produc- 
tions. For  some  years  all  the  newspapers  in  Europe  were  fiUed 
with  accounts  of  Olavid^s  and  his  colonies,  and  of  the  vast  pro- 
gress in  the  various  departments  which  was  being  made  in  Spain. 
We  are  in  this  case  furnished  with  an  illustration  of  the  cauticm 
with  which  newspaper  articles  and  reports  should  be  received, 
even  when  their  writers  are  unanimous  in  their  commendations 
and  eulogies.  Their  accounts  give  the  affair  a  very  difierent 
aspect  from  that  which  we  may  conclude  was  the  fact  fh>m  the 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness  respecting  the  German  colonies  in 
Spain,  as  given  in  Schloeer's  Correspondence  of  the  year  177B* 
The  colony  finally  became  ruinous  to  Olavides  himself,  as  soon 
as  Aranda's  credit  received  a  shock ;  and  the  fatal  I'esult  was 
elBfected  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  Bavarian  capuchin*    The 

*  In  Schlozer's  Correspondence,  No.  xxxiv.  Year  1779,  Part  4.  p.  587, 
there  may  be  found  an  "  £xtrait  des  ordonnances  de  sa  Majesty  pour  la  popu- 
lation de  la  Sierra  Morena  contenant  la  substance  de  tous  les  r^lemens  aax- 
quels  on  doit  se  conformer  pour  la  collocation  des  etrangers  caiholiques,  aniv4e8 
dans  rintention  de  former  des  nouvelles  ^tablissemcns  en  Espagne."  See  also 
Busching's  '  Geography.'  The  most  ample  account  however,  with  copies  of 
minutes,  &c.,  may  be  seen  in  a  work,  less  esteemed  than  it  deserves  to  be, 
"  Upon  the  morals,  temperament,  antiquities,  agriculture,  trade,  theatres,  fi- 
nances, and  law-courts  of  Spain,  by  a  travelling  observer  in  the  years  1777  and 
1778."    Translated  from  the  French.    Leipzig,  1781,  p.  260-384. 
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adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  and  the  superstitious  party  in 
Spain  knew  well  that  the  belief  of  Aranda  and  Olavides  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Voltaire,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  bring  this 
home  to  the  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  king.  This  task 
was  entrusted  to  the  royal  confessor,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
Bombing,  spent  an  hour  daily  with  his  miyesty.  His  enemies 
did  not  attempt  to  overthrow  Aranda,  but  only  to  remove  him 
from  the  court,  in  order  afterwards  to  be  able  to  present  a  ter- 
rific example  by  the  punishment  of  Olavides  and  his  friends. 
The  confessor  therefore  used  all  his  arts  to  inspire  the  king  with 
such  a  dread  of  eternal  torments,  that  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  remove  Aranda  from  the  management  of 
afiairs  in  Spain  (1773),  and  afterwards  to  send  him  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Paris  (in  1775).  He  there  continued  to  play  the  most 
splendid  part  for  nine  years,  and  even  in  Paris  was  the  main 
stay  of  the  reform  party  in  Spain ;  but  at  this  distance  from 
Madrid,  he  proved  unable  to  rescue  his  friend  Olavides. 

Olavides  had  brought  heretics  into  his  settlement ;  this  alone 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  slumbering  Inquisition;  but  it 
roused  itself  up  more  quickly  than  usual  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause its  quiet  was  disturbed  and  its  energies  stimulated  by  a 
fanatical  Bavarian.  A  great  number  of  monks  had  been  sent 
among  the  colonists,  of  which  the  latter  heavily  complained ; 
many  colonists  and  even  protestants,  merely  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  had  been  quartered  in  the 
convents ;  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  Spaniards,  and  kindled 
a  fire  of  enmity  which  the  Bavarian  father  Romuald  blew  into  a 
flame.  This  capuchin  came  to  Spain  furnished  with  letters  from 
the  general  of  his  order,  commissioning  him  to  enter  upon  the 
cure  of  souls  among  the  German  colonists,  and  under  this  pre- 
tence he  laid  claim  to  the  exercise  of  a  species  of  independent 
spiritual  power.  This  claim  could  not  be  conceded  either  by  the 
bishop  of  Jaen,  to  whose  diocese  the  colony  belonged,  or  by 
Olavides ;  but  the  latter  was  imprudent  enough  to  attempt  to 
win  over  Romuald  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  easy  to  secure 
the  voice  and  interest  of  a  French  deputy,  a  diplomatist,  a  man 
of  the  world,  or  a  man  of  learning ;  that  is,  he  attempted  to  at- 
tract and  bind  him  to  himself  by  favours  and  invitations  to  his 
house.  He  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect  and  invited 
him  to  his  table,  where  he  had  opportunity  enough  of  hearing 
conversations  and  remarks,  of  which  he  speedily  availed  himself 
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for  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  superintendent-general.  The 
light-minded  pupil  of  the  Parisian  scoffers  made  no  conceal- 
ment of  his  opinions  respecting  popery,  the  hierarchy  and  dog- 
mas of  the  church,  and  boasted  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
idols  of  fashion,  the  encyclopaedists  in  Paris.  Romuald  lodged 
a  double  complaint  against  him  in  Madrid :  he  first  spurred  on 
the  Bavarian  and  other  fanatical  catholics  among  the  colonists 
against  Olavides,  and  then,  as  their  representative,  he  lodged  a 
complaint  against  the  superintendent  with  the  council  of  Castille, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  secretly  made  his  step-brothers,  the 
dominicans,  acquainted  with  his  heresies.  These  masters  of  the 
Inquisition  caused  some  of  the  letters  written  by  Olavides  to  his 
friends  in  Paris  to  be  seized  and  Idd  them  before  the  king,  who 
was  indeed  horrified  at  the  Parisian  tone  which  prevailed  in 
them,  and  vehemently  enraged  against  their  author.  The  king 
was  easily  persuaded  that  the  powers  of  hell,  which  were  exhibited 
to  him  in  the  letters,  must  undoubtedly  be  checked  by  a  revival 
of  the  powers  of  the  slumbering  Inquisition;  his  enemies,  how- 
ever, were  prudent  enough  to  wait  for  Aranda's  departure  on 
his  embassy  to  Paris  before  they  ventured  upon  any  decisive 
measures  against  Olavides. 

Aranda  had  scarcely  reached  Paris  when  Olavides  was  com- 
manded to  present  himself  in  Madrid  in  November  1775.  His 
presence  was  required  under  pretence  of  holding  personal  com- 
munications with  him  respecting  the  colony,  and  arranging  many 
things  pertaining  to  its  success  which  could  not  be  done  by  cor- 
respondence ;  but  the  real  object  was  merely  to  allure  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  The  king  had  submitted  the 
letters  of  the  intendant-general  which  had  been  seized  upon  to 
the  courts  of  law,  to  enter  upon  an  investigation,  and  they  had 
transferred  the  business  to  the  Inquisition.  Olavides  was  de- 
tained a  whole  year  in  Madrid  before  the  plans  of  the  cabal  were 
ripe  for  publicity,  and  he  was  not  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition  till  the  14th  of  November  1776-  His  arrest  and 
Aranda's  departure  for  Paris  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
return  of  the  old  reign  of  monkish  superstition  and  spiritual 
despotism.  A  grandee  of  Spain  regarded  it  as  an  honour  to  be 
head  bailiff  (alguazil  mayor)  of  the  holy  Inquisition,  and  as  such 
in  person  to  hand  over  poor  Olavides  to  the  keeping  of  the 
familiars  of  the  institution  :  priestcraft,  monkery  and  the  Inqui- 
sition were  again  alive.    Filthy  capuchins  were  sent  to  Seville  to 
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preach  against  the  theatre^  which  had  been  conducted  with  suc- 
cess and  taste  under  Olavides  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  the 
barbarous  and  bloody  custom  of  bull-fights.  A  mission  com- 
posed of  monks  of  this  order  preached  and  madly  declaimed 
against  profane  plays,  and  the  Inquisition  revived  their  tragedies, 
whose  representation  had  for  a  time  been  interrupted.  The 
celebration  of  an  auto  da  fe  was  held  in  Cadiz,  of  which  there 
had  been  now  no  example  for  fifly  years ;  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward this  high  festival  of  the  Inquisition  was  yearly  solemnized 
in  Madrid  as  heretofore.  On  these  solemn  occasions  the  Inqui- 
sition caused  all  their  resolutions,  all  the  bulls  by  which  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  heretics  were  committed  to  their  court,  and 
all  the  excommunications  which  were  issued  against  heretics,  to 
be  publicly  read.  Every  Spaniard  who  was  more  than  ten  years 
old  was  bound,  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  every  such  public  reading. 

Olavides  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  two  full  years  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  and  then,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
condemned  as  a  heretic.  The  scene  of  the  condemnation  of  a 
man  who  had  occupied  one  of  the  first  situations  in  Spain  was 
not  indeed  enacted  upon  a  public  square  in  Madrid  in  the  year 
1778,  but  was  nevertheless  performed  before  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  distinction,  both  lay  and  clerical.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  in  the  most  degrading 
and  scandalous  manner.  Afler  this  disgraceful  scene  in  Madrid 
and  his  penitent  confession  of  sin,  he  was  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment among  monks,  and  to  the  rigid  observance  of  all 
their  exercises  of  devotion.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  the  cruelties  of  these  malignants  by  a  successful  flight  from 
the  monastery  whither  he  had  been  sent  in  1780  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul.  He  lived  long  enough  to  prove  to  the  world, 
that  that  love  of  freedom  which  inspires  the  ambitious,  and  that 
religious  enlightenment  which  fills  the  mouths  of  vain  men  and 
superficial  talkers,  is  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same  duration. 
After  his  flight  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris  and  Geneva, 
and  was  known  among  the  liberals  under  the  name  of  count  de 
Pilos.  Terrified  by  the  events  of  the  French  revolution,  when 
the  liberal  saloons  were  scattered  like  dust,  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  blindest  and  most  intolerant  faith,  and  wrote  a  thick  book 
in  favour  of  the  Spanish  religion.  The  Spanish  friends  of  dark- 
ness rejoiced,  as  all  such  are  accustomed  to  do^  with  an  extra- 
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ordinary  joy  over  this  celebrated  convert^  and  extolled  with  ridi« 
culouB  praise  the  four  thick  volumes  of  this  Saul  become  a  Paul, 
which  were  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  spiritually  blind.  The 
book  was  entitled  '  The  Triumph  of  Christianity.'  Olavides 
afterwards  again  lived  in  Spain  fiom  1798  till  1803. 

All  reforms  and  improvements,  however,  did  not  cease  upon 
Olavides'  downfall ;  for  Aranda  in  Paris,  and  his  prudent  and 
intelligent  friends  in  Madrid,  continued  to  work  with  aseal  and 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  Charles  III.,  and  even  at  a  later 
period  under  Charles  IV.  To  enter  upon  a  specific  enumeration 
of  these  improvements  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  object, 
and  we  shall  only  make  some  general  observations,  referring  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  subject  more  particularly 
to  an  excellent  work  written  by  Bourgoing  upon  the  condition 
of  Spain  from  the  year  1782  till  1788.  From  the  particulars  re* 
lated  by  Bourgoing,  it  first  appears  that  Aranda's  friend  and 
auxiliary  Figeroa  boldly  advanced  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
ecclesiastical  reforms,  as  Campomanes  did  in  temporal  ones, 
without  having  reason  to  fear  any  very  decided  or  vehement  op- 
position, because  Charles  III.,  though  timid  and  superstitious, 
did  not  wish  to  remain  behind  other  nations  in  the  race  of  im- 
provement. Among  these  men  Campomanes  especially  distin- 
guished himself,  and  deserves  to  be  immortal  in  Spain.  From 
the  time  of  Charles  III.'s  accession,  he  was  sometimes  employed 
in  the  active  service  of  the  state,  and  sometimes  he  published 
admirable  works  upon  the  most  various  departments  of  political 
economy,  history  and  administration,  not  as  a  learned  man,  a 
state  sophist,  or  a  professor,  but  as  a  man  of  genuine  talents  and 
sincere  convictions.  This  was  unspeakably  important  in  a  nation 
which,  up  till  this  time,  had  been  accustomed  only  to  monkish 
literature*  His  chief  merit,  however,  consisted  in  having  drawn 
clear  and  intelligible  distinctions  respecting  church  and  state, 
and  shown  the  just  relation  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil 
power. 

Campomanes  was  eminently  serviceable  to  his  friend  Aranda 
in  expelling  the  Jesuits,  with  his  pen,  his  counsel  and  active  co- 
operation, and  his  celebrated  work  upon  the  right  of  every 
govemment-*-a  right  founded  upon  justice,  law  and  custom,— to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  was  greeted 
with  satisfaction  in  all  the  catholic  states  of  Europe  and  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  because  Campomanes  maintained  the 
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lights  of  the  civil  power  without  touching  too  closely  upon  the 
fkith  of  the  church.  Campomanes  had  the  power  of  uniting 
his  pure  and  holy  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  moral  and  religious 
education  so  admirably  with  a  feeling  of  deference  to  ruling 
prejudices^  that  even  Charles  lY.  at  first  held  him  in  great 
honour.  When  this  king  ascended  the  throne  in  1738,  he  ap- 
pointed him  president  of  Castille,  and  afterwards  minister  of 
state.  Monino,  as  count  de  Florida  Blanca,  having  so  com* 
pletely  changed  his  principles  and  modes  of  action,  a  man  of 
free  and  independent  mind  like  Campomanes  could  not  remain 
minister  where  Monino  formed  a  part  of  the  government,  and 
he  lost  his  situation. 

Campomanes  besides  performed  the  most  important  services 
to  Spain,  by  urging  forward  new  principles  of  criminal  legisla- 
tion, and  by  putting  some  legal  bounds  to  the  barbarities  of  tor* 
ture,  whose  practice  was  derived  from  the  middle  ages,  Byzan- 
tium and  the  East.  At  his  suggestion,  and  supported  by  his 
countenance  and  aid,  Lardizabal,  then  a  very  young  lawyer,  in 
the  year  1784  published  his  treatise  upon  criminal  punishment, 
a  work  which  is  written  quite  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  principles 
of  Beccana,  and  which  is  placed  by  the  Spaniards  on  a  level 
with  the  work  of  that  celebrated  jurist.  Before  Campomanes 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  CastiUe,  Figeroa  had 
received  the  place  held  by  Aranda,  but  under  the  more  modest 
title  of  governor  of  the  council  of  CastiUe ;  and  although  he  re- 
mained in  other  respects  altogether  a  Spaniard,  yet  he  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  This  course  he  con- 
tinued to  pursue  till  a  very  advanced  age,  laboured  with  caution 
and  prudence  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  youth,  and  was  zealous 
to  free  his  country  from  the  restrictive  bonds  of  the  middle  ages. 
This  eminent  man  was  originally  a  secular  priest,  and  had  been 
employed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  century  in  various  nego- 
tiations with  Rome.  In  1751,  though  he  was  somewhat  too 
eagerly  addicted  to  saints  and  canonization,  he  obtained  a  con- 
cordat from  the  wise  and  moderate  Benedict  XIV.,  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  future  progress  of  Charles  III.  on  his  reforming 
career. 

Along  with  these  men,  Bourgoing,  and  even  Tychsen,  who  in 
the  time  of  Florida  Blanca's  ministry  travelled  to  Spain  at 
Hanoverian  cost,  both  speak  with  commendation  of  Monino, 
and  praise  him  as  one  who  contributed  to  deliver  Spain  from  the 
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bondage  of  the  middle  ages^  and  to  bring  her  into  the  light  and 
freedom  of  the  new  age :  he  was^  however^  a  state  sophist,  such 
as  are  to  be  found  in  our  days  in  all  ends  and  comers  of  Europe. 
He  knew  the  better  path,  and  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  taste, 
but  his  improvements  were  all  limited  to  such  things  as  were 
either  calculated  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  reigning  powers, 
or  by  which  a  reputation  might  be  gained.  He  improved,  for 
example,  the  police  of  the  capital,  strove  to  abolish  many  usages 
and  customs  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  separated  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  and  by  which  they  were  obstructed  in 
their  progress  towards  a  higher  civilization ;  but  his  merits  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  his  ambition  and  his  vanity  reached.  He 
erected  large  and  splendid  buildings  in  Madrid,  laid  out  magni- 
ficent promenades,  founded  new  temporal  schools  for  giving  in- 
struction in  the  different  sciences,  and  paid  the  professors  with 
such  liberality  that  they  could  teach  without  fees.  All  this  daz- 
zled men  of  learning  and  travellers,  which  excites  much  less 
surprise  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as  Tychsen,  who  sought  and 
perhaps  had  his  reputation  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  Jewish  antiquities,  than  in  that  of  so  skilful  a  diplo- 
matist as  Bourgoing,  the  keenness  of  whose  perceptions  was 
not  blinded  by  the  dust  of  the  schools.  This  same  man  was 
praised  as  a  Maecenas  because  he  founded  academies  of  the 
arts  in  Madrid  and  Valencia,  and  deprived  the  Cortes  of  the 
small  remnant  of  distinction  that  had  been  left  them  since  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  (our  Charles  V.)  and  Philip  II.^s  furious 
rage  against  the  cities  and  estates  of  Spain ;  both  together  form 
the  proper  character  of  his  administration. 

When  Aranda  was  recalled  from  Paris,  the  true  reformers  and 
patriots  of  the  time  of  Charles  III.  formed  a  wall  of  defence 
around  him,  and  even  overthrew  Grimaldi  to  raise  him  again  to 
power ;  but  Charles  was  now  become  old.  To  please  the  FVench, 
he  dismissed  Grimaldi  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  afiairs,  but 
he  remained  attached  to  this  Italian  even  after  his  removal,  and 
selected  a  new  minister  upon  his  recommendation,  but  not  such 
a  one  as  the  patriots  wished.  Florida  Blanca  was  recommended 
by  Grimaldi,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  the  new  minister 
plenipotentiary  was  no  Aranda.  As  to  the  general  relation  of 
Spain  to  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Aranda's 
removal  from  that  country  in  1775>  but  still  more  his  recall  in 
1785  and  his  subsequent  disgrace,  prove  that  the  princes  and 
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their  servants  ia  Spain^  as  well  as  in  the  other  monarchies  of 
Europe^  long  before  the  French  revolution,  began  to  be  terrified 
at  the  light  diffused  by  themselves,  because  from  that  time  they 
no  longer  went  cautiously  forward,  but  imprudently  and  reck- 
less back. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NORTHERN  STATES ;  FORMER  HALF  OR  SCANDINAVIA. 


§1. 
DENMARK. 


Whbn  speaking  of  constitutions  and  the  law  of  nations,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  miserable 
court  history  of  a  small  kingdom,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  governed  in  a  more  absolute  manner  than 
even  the  empire  of  the  Osmans.  Such  a  history  is  calculated  most 
clearly  to  show  to  what  end  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  princes 
may  and  must  always  lead,  because,  however  high  their  position 
and  even  good  their  personal  qualities,  they  still  are  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  but  men,  subject  to  the  accidents  and  calamities  of 
human  life.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  adopt  this  course,  because, 
in  the  history  of  other  absolute  governments,  and  especially  in  that 
of  Prussia,  the  advantages  of  autocratic  rule  have  alone  been  ex* 
hibited,  in  speaking  of  the  extirpation  of  abuses  which  may  have 
been  founded  upon  a  right,  which  in  consequence  of  these  abuses 
has  become  a  wrong,  and  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  altered 
times  and  circumstances. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  history  we  have  given  a  general 
description  of  Frederick  V.  king  of  Denmark  and  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  we  now  add,  that  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign  the  king 
committed  the  whole  management  of  afikirs  to  a  ministerial  aii- 
stocracy,  who,  it  is  true,  introduced  many  useful  regulations  and 
abolished  various  abuses,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed 
themselves  to  indulge  in  all  those  acts  of  oppression  and  self- 
aggrandizement  in  which  such  families  are  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge in  England  and  other  states,  where  a  certain  number  and 
class  of  families  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  govern- 
ment.   The  ruling  aristocrats,  together  with  the  court,  form  a 
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whole.    Everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  splendour  of  this  court, 
and  of  the  statesmen  and  managers  of  their  exhibitions :  there 
is  a  great  pretension  of  promoting  and  cherishing  the  arts  in  a 
forcing-house  into  which  a  servile  spirit  can  never  suffer  the  fine 
arts  to  enter,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  people.     All  this  is  necessarily  connected  with 
imposing  upon  the  lower  classes,  citizens  and  peasants,  the  obli- 
gation of  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  the  splendour  of  the 
princes  and  their  courts  and  the  high  officers  of  the  realm,  and 
enabling  them,  according  to  the  common  phrase,  to  do  honour 
to  their  rank.  The  inferior  officers  who  labour  are  condemned  to 
penury,  in  order  that  their  idle  superiors  may  live  in  luxury  and 
splendour.    That  this  was  the  case  in  Denmark  also  appears  from 
the  single  circumstances  and  detached  accounts  which  the  Danish 
writers  bring  forward,  and  which  therefore  we  do  not  adopt  as 
historical  facts,  but  merely  as  illustrations  of  what  has  just  been 
stated.     It  is  said  that  there  were  judges  in  Denmark  (and  how* 
ever  low  may  have  been  their  position,  they  still  were  judges) 
who  had  only  twenty  dollars'  salary  besides  their  fees.    In  ge- 
neral it  is  clearly  proved,  that  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  were  paid  with  incredibly  small  allow- 
ances, whilst  the  higher  ones  were  remunerated  by  sums  alto- 
gether disproportioned  both  to  their  duties  and  their  rank.    At 
a  time  in  which  a  thousand  dollars  was  regarded  as  a  high  salary 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Denmark,  many  of  the  high  officers  of 
the  kingdom  drew  30,000  from  the  public  treasury.     It  would 
not  have  been  endured,  that  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  mi- 
nistry should  have  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  all  their  kith 
and  kin,  had  not  the  whole  of  the  nobility,  each  for  himself, 
pursued  that  course  which  count  BrUhl  in  his  time  pursued  in 
Saxony.     In  order  to  obtain  any  good  situation  whatever,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  been  in  the  domestic  service  oi  some  of  those 
noble  aristocrats,  such  as  Schimmelmann,  Bernstorf,  Daneskiold, 
Moltke,  Beventlau  or  Rantzau,  who  formed  an  oligarchy  under 
Frederick ;  the  petitioner  or  aspirant  must  have  been  chamber- 
lain, cook,  coachman,  or  even  footman,  before  he  could  calculate 
on  success  or  promotion :  this  became  at  last  the  case  even  with 
those  situations  for  which  learned  studies,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
law  was  required*. 

*  All  this  is  extrscted  from  two  very  well-known  and  sccQimte  Danish  works 
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These  grandees  and  exclusive  oligarchs^  of  whom  many  were 
verytenderandvery  pious,  by  whom  Klopstock  in  particular  was 
received  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  and  by  whom  Basedow 
was  provided  with  a  good  income,  under  the  form  of  subscriptions 
to  his  ^  Elementary  Work,^ — these  men  may  not  unjustly  be  com- 
pared with  Briihl.  They  were  reproached  with  having  increased 
the  debts  of  this  poor  country  in  the  time  of  peace  till  it  amounted 
to  26,000,000  of  dollars ;  and  it  was  felt,  and  justly  felt,  to  be  a 
great  oppression,  that  whilst  these  nobles  indulged  in  princely 
luxuries  and  expenditure  and  gave  the  most  magnificent  fStes,  the 
common  people  were  ground  down  to  the  earth  by  merciless 
taxation.  Newspapers  and  books  boasted,  it  is  true,  that  they 
introduced  trade  and  manufactures,  and  promoted  commerce  and 
navigation  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  Herr  Rosevinge  quotes  the 
names  of  learned  men,  and  cites  ordinances  of  17^3,  but  we 
know  from  experience  wherein  the  precise  value  of  all  these 
things  consisted.  When  more  nearly  considered  the  whole  of 
this  glory  disappears,  as  well  as  that  of  the  attorney-general 
Stampe,  who  instituted  an  examination  which  must  be  under- 
gone by  the  candidates  for  the  lower  offices,  and  which  Herr 
Rosevinge  refers  to  as  a  proof  that  learned  persons  alone  became 
officers  of  the  state.  Trade  was  to  be  promoted  by  monopolies*, 
because  in  these  monarchical  times  it  was  believed  that  ministers 
could  do  everything — ^it  was  only  necessary  to  issue  decrees.  The 
progress  of  navigation  was  purchased  at  an  immense  price,  by 
the  enormous  sums  which  were  spent  on  their  possessions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  vast  expeditions  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  equip ;  and  whatever  was  gained  by  the  manu£stcturer 
was  drawn  away  firom  the  rest  of  the  people.  In  order  to  secure 
manufiictures,  the  undertakers  of  the  various  manufacturing  en- 
terprises must  be  supported  by  money,  and  in  order  to  procure 
a  market  for  these  home  productions,  high  duties  were  imposed 
upon  cheaper  and  better  articles  product  in  other  countries,  or 
aa  sometimes  happened,  these  were  wholly  prohibited.  And 
now  it  may  be  asked,  if  arts  which  sprung  immediately  from  the 
spirit  of  die  people  and  from  their  pressing  neoeaaities  would 

by  Kragh  Hast.  If  therefore  Herr  Rosevioge,  who  hai  sent  me  a  letter  npon 
the  sabject,  which  is  very  commendable  in  a  Danish  official,  denies  these  facts, 
it  will  be  his  duty  to  discuss  the  question  with  his  countrymen,  and  not  with  us. 
•  Hence  Martfeld's  witty  remark,  "that  Deamai^,  instead  of  ont  Sully, 
htd  receivsd  tmo  Coiberts  in  the  pcnoos  of  Berastorf  and  Moitk/B." 
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not  have  been  more  advantageous  than  those  which  were  planted 
in  the  forcing-houses  of  the  ruling  aristocracy  and  supported  by 
the  excessive  luxury  of  the  court  ? 

At  this  time  great  anxiety  was  felt  in  Denmark  in  consequence 
of  the  threats  of  Peter  III.  of  Russia  to  wrest  from  the  Danes 
by  force  of  arms  the  territories  in  Holstein  and  Sleswick  of 
which  his  father  had  been  despoiled.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Danish  nobles  called  in  the  aid  of  the  count  St.  Germain,  a 
Frenchman,  whom  we  here  meet  with  as  a  conservative  minister, 
and  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  as  a  liberal  among  the  trium- 
virate of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  invited  to  Denmark  because  he 
alleged  that  he  was  completely  master  of  the  Prussian  military 
system,  which  at  that  time  they  did  not  favomr  in  France.  He 
certainly  introduced  this  system  into  Denmark  and  raised  the 
army  to  70,000  men ;  but  it  very  soon  appeared  that  neither  the 
man  nor  the  system  was  at  all  suited  to  the  Danes.  When  we 
hereafter  come  to  speak  of  the  negotiations  respecting  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  disputes  with  Russia  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
we  shall  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Danes  got  rid  of  the 
services  of  the  French  minister,  who  left  behind  him  a  bad  re- 
putation, and  great  dissatisfaction  with  all  that  he  had  done  in 
Denmark. 

The  miserable  constitution  of  the  German  empire  suffered  its 
members  to  become  the  prey  of  the  Danish  ministry,  without 
any  interference  on  their  behalf  on  the  part  of  the  empire,  the 
emperor,  or  their  neighbouring  states.  Hamburg  and  Mecklen- 
burg were  compelled  to  furnish  cash  for  the  payment,  and  to 
provide  for  the  sustenance  and  lodging  of  the  army  which  had 
been  recruited  by  St.  Germain,  and  which  the  Danes  themselves 
were  unable  to  pay.  Ten  thousand  men  were  sent  to  Hamburg 
in  1758  and  quartered  in  the  territories  of  the  city  till  the  citi- 
zens produced  1,000,000  of  dollars,  which  was  extorted  under 
the  name  of  a  loan  at  4  per  cent.  At  a  later  period,  from  1762 
onwards,  when  Peter  III.'s  Russians  were  threatening  an  attack, 
further  sums  were  extorted  by  St.  Germain^s  army,  and  in  1767 
the  city  was  obliged  to  provide  4,000,000  of  dollars  for  Denmark. 
Mecklenburg  was  compelled,  however  unwilling,  to  allow  the 
Danish  army  to  be  provisioned  and  lodged  upon  her  territory 
and  at  her  cost. 

The  Danish  oligarchy,  moreover,  like  the  Swedish  aristocracy 
and  the  German  princes,  availed  itself  of  the  folly  of  the  French 
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govenunent  to  purchase  an  influence  in  foreign  cabinets^  \i'ith- 
out  deriving  any  substantial  advantages  from  the  influence  so 
acquired.  A  month  before  Frederick's  death  a  subsidy-treaty 
was  concluded,  in  order  to  give  an  honourable  name  to  a  dis- 
graceful thing.  By  virtue  of  this  treaty  Denmark  was  to  receive 
a  yearly  allowance  of  1,600^000  livres  from  France,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  former  country  from  throwing  herself  completely 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.  Catharine,  it  is  true,  had  renounced 
the  views  of  her  husband,  but  she  delayed  the  complete  termina- 
tion of  the  dispute  in  order  to  keep  Denmark  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence on  her  will. 

The  money  which  the  ruling  Danish  nobles  fraudulently  ob- 
tained from  the  French  and  extorted  from  their  weak  German 
neighbours  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  obliged  on  the  other  to 
pay  with  increase  to  the  Russian  ministers  and  favourites  under 
Elizabeth,  and  still  more  under  Catharine  II.  The  dependence 
of  Denmark  upon  Russia  was  not  confined  to  the  necessity  of 
mere  acts  of  bribery  and  contributions  in  money,  but  the  Russian 
minister  in  Copenhagen  was  in  some  measure  co-regent  with 
that  of  Denmark.  What  is  said  by  Host  may  be  indeed  true, 
that  baron  de  Korf  never  abused  his  influence  during  the  twenty- 
six  years  in  which  he  filled  the  office  of  Russian  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Denmark ;  but  his  immediate  successors,  Filosoffof  and 
Saldern,  behaved  with  all  that  brutality  which  those  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  who  are  made  insolent  and  overbearing  by  a  sense 
of  political  and  physical  power. 

Frederick  V.  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1766,  and  Christian 
YII.  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  The  ministry,  which 
consisted  of  estimable  men,  although  led  astray  by  the  prejudices 
belonging  to  their  cast,  were  threatened  with  a  danger  from  the 
young  king,  now  seventeen  years  old,  which  might  have  been 
guarded  against  by  greater  attention  to  his  education,  since  he 
was  by  no  means  destitute  of  talents  in  his  youth.  His  educa- 
tion however  had  been  extremely  ill-conducted  by  the  chamber- 
lain, and  afterwards  high  steward,  Reventlau,  and  his  wife^  be- 
cause they  themselves  only  possessed  that  description  of  educa- 
tion which  is  but  too  often  found  in  high  life, — that  perfectly 
smooth  exterior,  fitted  for  the  intercourse  and  empty  forms  of 
fashionable  life,  which  is  consistent  with  a  gross,  rude  and  un- 
disciplined state  of  mind  and  affections.  The  crown  prince 
was  treated  with  harshness  and  severity  by  Reventlau^  and  his 
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wife^  as  well  as  by  his  tutor  Nielsen.  He  had  received  no  deep 
impressions  of  real  and  intelligible  religious  feeling,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  the  pupils  of  pietistic  or  ecclesiastical  teachers, 
because  the  people  under  whose  guardianship  he  was  placed  in^ 
demnified  themselves  by  ridicuhng  every  description  of  reli- 
gion, for  the  restrictions  under  which  they  were  placed  by  being 
obliged  to  do  honour  to  the  observance  of  religious  forms.  Kept 
apart  from  good  society,  and  neither  interested  nor  won  by  the 
courtly  manners  and  associates  of  Reventlau  and  his  lady,  he 
fell  completely  into  the  hands  of  his  page,  von  Sperling,  and  his 
footman,  Kirchhof,  who,  by  enticements,  assistance  and  example^ 
led  him  into  a  course  of  licentiousness  by  which  both  body  and 
mind  were  early  weakened  and  impaired. 

The  influence  which  Mallet  and  Reverdil,  two  French  Swiss, 
gained  over  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  would  not  have  sunk  to  such  an  extent  of  degradation  as  he 
really  did,  if  he  had  been  placed  under  better  superintendence 
than  that  of  Reventlau.  These  two  men,  of  whom  the  former 
is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Denmark  which  was 
read  throughout  all  Europe,  were  placed  about  the  prince  at  the 
same  time  in  order  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  France.  They  not  only  completely  succeeded 
in  this,  but  they  found  the  means  of  making  his  studies  and 
mental  cultivation  so  agreeable  to  the  prince,  that  the  court  began 
to  dread  their  power,  and  they  were  successively  dismissed  from 
their  office.  Frederick's  minister  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  understanding  and  physical  constitution  of  the  king,  by  pro- 
posing to  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  France  and  England, 
which  threw  the  poor  kingdom  into  new  pecuniary  difficulties, 
whilst  the  king  returned  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility.  This 
journey  gave  rise  to  a  pause  in  those  cabals  by  which  the  court 
was  distracted  immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  young  king. 
Reventlau  had  indeed  changed  the  title  of  high  steward  for  that 
of  high  chamberlain,  but  he  still  continued  to  conduct  him- 
self as  lord  and  minister.  SperUng  and  Kirchhof  no  sooner 
appeared  to  him  dangerous  to  his  influence  and  power  than 
both  were  dismissed,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and 
Bernstorfl^,  Reventlau  and  Rosenkranz  appeared  anew,  as  if  de« 
sirous  of  forming  a  ruling  aristocratic  triumvirate. 

The  Danes  often  showed  their  dislike  to  Bemstorflf  on  account 
of  his  Hanoverian  origin,  however  estimable  he  was  in  himself^ 
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and  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  manner  of  this  fashionable  but 
withal  noble  and  mild  statesman  were  intolerable  to  the  young 
king^  who  ascribed  all  this  to  mere  vanity  and  courtliness.  Every 
one  however  must  admit  that  he  entitled  himself  to  great  com* 
mendation  under  the  new  reign.  His  immortal  and  glorious 
labours  for  lightening  the  burthens  and  relieving  the  oppression 
of  the  Danish  boors  were  the  more  noble  and  beneficent^  as  he 
himself  belonged  to  the  German  feudal  nobility,  and  possessed 
large  estates  with  a  vassal  peasantry :  he  was  the  person  more- 
over who  again  abolished  the  oppressive  nature  of  military  ser- 
vices which  had  been  introduced  by  St.  Germain ;  for  the  French- 
man  and  his  helper's  helper,  lieutenant  general  von  Gahler,  were 
dismissed  from  the  management  of  the  war  department.  The 
disgraceful  results  of  their  dependence  upon  France,  which  they 
had  brought  upon  themselves  by  the  receipt  of  a  miserable  yearly 
pension,  if  not  altogether  removed,  were  at  least  eased  through 
his  instrumentality.  Under  the  previous  reign,  the  French  amba»« 
sador  in  Copenhagen  (Ogier)  had  not  only  availed  himself  of  the 
influence  purchased  by  his  court  by  subsidies  for  the  promotion 
of  his  own  speculations  in  trade,  but  he  even  purchased  church- 
livings  in  Denmark,  and  yet  they  were  long  unable  to  succeed 
in  procuring  his  recall ;  Bernstorff  effected  this  under  the  new 
reign.  The  main  service,  however,  which  Bernstorff  rendered 
to  Denmark  and  the  whole  of  Europe  was  the  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  the  long  existing  dispute  with  respect  to  Sleswick  and 
Holstein,  and  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  demands  of  the 
city  of  Hamburg.  At  this  time  he,  Reventlau  and  Thott,  were 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  counts. 

Peter  III.  attached  by  far  too  great  importance  to  the  posses- 
sion of  that  portion  of  Holstein-Gottorp  which  his  grandfather 
and  father  had  possessed  before  the  time  of  the  mad  campaigns 
undertaken  by  Charles  XII.,  and  by  the  indulgence  of  his  hu- 
mours to  regain  what  had  been  lost,  he  manifestly  facilitated  the 
plans  of  his  wife  and  her  brutal  and  licentious  companions  to 
deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Catharine  II.  entertained  very  dif- 
ferent views.  Falkenskiold,  who  was  himself  employed  to  urge 
on  the  execution  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  1 768,  alleges  that 
she  was  quite  wrong  in  laying  no  stress  upon  securing  Holstein- 
Gottorp  for  her  son  Paul.  Catharine  had  at  first,  it  is  true,  laid 
claim  to  the  guardianship  of  her  son  in  Holstein  and  to  the  di- 
rection of  a  government  in  the  nature  of  a  regency  to  be  esta* 
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blished  in  Kiel ;  but  Frederic  V.  no  sooner  humbly  left  the  ques- 
tion to  her  own  good  will  and  discretion,  than  she  willingly 
yielded  to  a  different  arrangement.  The  direction  of  this  r^ency 
was  left  to  the  chief  of  the  younger  line  of  the  house  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  duke  Adolf  Frederick,  brother  of  the  king  of  Sweden : 
he  was  to  be  president  of  the  council  of  regency  to  be  appointed 
and  organized  in  KieL  The  rude  and  avaricious  Saldem,  however, 
who  on  account  of  his  talents  for  business  afterwards  was  in 
great  favour  with  Panin,  the  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
as  privy  councillor  and  minister,  became  the  leading  man  in  the 
council ;  his  favour  was  secured  by  Bemstorff  by  means  of  enor- 
mous bribes,  and  by  his  instrumentality  he  obtained  that  which 
neither  count  Osten,  as  ambassador  in  Petersburg,  nor  the  cham- 
berlain Asseburg,  who  succeeded  Osten  in  his  embassy,  had  been 
able  to  effect*.  Saldem's  name  requires  the  more  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  he  not  only  played  the  tyrant  in  Denmark,  but  after- 
wards also,  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  in  Poland. 

He  was  not,  as  Falkenskiold  relates,  the  son  of  a  forester ;  his 
father  enjoyed  the  title  of  a  Gottorp  state-councillor,  and  be- 
longed to  the  very  numerous  class  of  German  jurists  who  in  our 
universities  prepare  themselves  at  the  same  time,  by  indefatiga- 
ble industry  and  attendance  upon  lectures,  for  finding  the  thread 
of  Ariadne  to  guide  them  through  the  labyrinths  of  law  and  for 
the  routine  of  a  pettifogger,  and  by  carousing  and  duels  acquire 
the  tone  and  manners  of  a  braggadocio,  to  impose  upon  the  weak 
and  simple-minded.  He  fell  into  some  bad  practices  as  Holstein 
administrator  of  the  district  of  Trittau,  and  betook  himself  to 

*  M^moires  de  M.  Falckenskioeld  par  Secretan,  Paris  1826,  p.  103 :  "M. 
d'Assebourg  ayant  d'^troites  liaisons  avec  le  comte  de  Panin,  miaistre  des 
affaires  6trang^res  en  Russie,  sembloit  fort  propre  k  servir  utilement  la  cour  de 
Oopenhague ;  mais  il  6toit  plus  attach^  aux  inter^ts  du  roi  de  Prusse  qa'h.  ceux 
de  sa  cour.  II  ne  s'en  cachoit  pas  et  dit  publiquement,  qn'k  ses  yeux  ce  qui 
concemoit  ce  prince  devoit  aller  avant  tout ;  ainsi,  au  lieu  d'agir  comme  man- 
dataire  du  Danemarc  il  travailloit  k  brouiller  les  a6faires  de  Pologne,  oH  il  esp^- 
roit  manager  quelque  bon  coup  de  filet  au  roi  de  Prusse.  La  n^gociation  de 
Holstein  en  de  telles  mains  auroit  peu  avanc6  sans  I'intervention  de  Saldem. 
J'ai  rapport^  qu'il  se  fit  adroitemeot  charger  par  la  cour  de  Petersbourg,  de 
conduire  cette  affaire  et  qu'il  concliit  avec  la  cour  de  Copenbague,  repr^ent^ 
par  MM.  de  Bemstorff  et  d'Assebourg  un  trait^/'  &c.  He  adds,  "  La  cour 
de  Petersbourg  devoit  avoir  eu  des  motifs  puissans  pour  accorder  au  roi  de 
Danemarc  des  avantages  aussi  considerables.  Saldern  fit  sans  doute  envisager 
ce  prince  comme  un  membre  de  la  marson  regnante  en  Russie,  qu'il  falloit 
traiter  g^n6reusement,  afin  que  se  sentant  sous  Tinfluence  bienfaisante  de  la 
famille  imp^riale,  k  laquelle  il  appartenoit  par  le  sang  il  se  d^vouftt  tout  entier 
pour  elle.  II  paroit  que  Bemstorff  entra  dans  les  idees  de  Saldern  ik  cet  %ard, 
et  qu'il  sut  inspirer  une  enti^re  confiance  k  la  cour  de  Russie." 
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Petersburg  to  seek  for  justice  or  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the 
grand-duke  Peter,  to  whom  count  Panin  was  at  that  time  high- 
steward.  Saldern  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  great  credit  with 
Panin,  and  even  contributed  to  maintain  and  increase  his  power 
when  Panin  afterwards  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under 
the  reign  of  Catharine  II.  The  conduct  of  the  negotiation 
which  had  long  been  carried  on  by  Bernstdrff  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  sons  of  Peter  III.  on  Holstein,  and  consequently 
on  Denmark,  were  entrusted  to  lieutenant-general  Michael  Filo- 
soffof,  in  connexion  with  Saldern,  who  was  now  the  favourite  of 
Panin,  and  minister  of  the  council  of  regency  in  Kiel.  This 
was  a  commission  which  would  necessarily  bring  immense  wealth 
to  both  the  commissioners,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  an  op- 
portunity, as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  empress,  of  proving  to  the 
Danes  in  Copenhagen  itself  how  small  their  power  and  how  tri- 
fling their  influence  were  when  compared  with  those  of  Russia. 
The  two  commissioners  went  to  Copenhagen  in  1767)  occupied 
a  palace  there  which  was  fitted  up  with  princely  splendour,  were 
treated  as  reigning  princes,  and  conducted  themselves  with  all 
the  pretensions  of  such  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  capital 
of  Denmark.  The  treaty  which  they  were  sent  to  negotiate  was 
concluded  as  early  as  April  1767>  and  confirmed  by  the  empress 
and  the  king  of  Denmark  in  October  and  November,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  execution  tiil  the  grand-duke  Paul,  in  whose 
name  the  empress  had  negotiated,  was  of  age.  The  treaty  ap- 
peared to  be  very  advantageous  for  Denmark,  but  was  in  reality 
very  burthensome,  and  hung  like  a  threatening  sword  over  the 
necks  of  the  Danish  ministry  till  the  time  of  its  execution.  By 
this  treaty  the  empress  of  Russia  promised  that  her  son,  as  soon 
as  he  was  of  age,  should  formally  and  solemnly  relinquish  all 
claims  to  Sleswick,  which  she  now  did  in  his  name ;  and  she  con- 
sented that  the  portion  which  had  been  hitherto  administered  in 
the  name  of  her  son  should  be  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  same  way  as  the  royal  portion  of  this  German  pro- 
vince had  long  been  done.  On  her  part,  Denmark  took  upon 
herself  all  the  debts  of  the  province,  even  those  which  had  been 
contracted  before  1720,  and  further  promised  to  pay  to  the 
younger  line  of  the  house  the  sum  of  250,000  dollars,  which  was 
due  to  them,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  as  well  as  to  raise  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  reigning  house.    This  was  to  be  done  by  first 
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inducing  the  son  of  Frederick  V.  hj  his  second  marriage  to  give 
up  the  dignity  of  coadjutor  of  the  bishopric  of  Lubeck,  and  by 
conferring  the  reversion  of  the  principality  of  Eutin^  which  was 
called  the  bishopric  of  Lubeck,  upon  Peter  William  Frederick^ 
the  prince  of  the  younger  line.  Tlie  lordships  of  Oldenbui^  and 
Delmenhorst  were  also  destined  for  the  same  prince^  although  in 
the  treaty  they  were  first  surrendered  as  an  indemnification  to 
the  grand-duke  Paul.  So  far  all  was  tolerably  advantageous ;  but 
there  were  accompaniments  to  this  contract,  whose  completion 
many  circumstances  contributed  to  delay,  which  were  extremely 
burthensome  to  the  poor  kingdom  of  Denmark,  especially  the 
heavy  payments  which  were  to  be  made,  and  a  very  suspicious 
so-called  '*  family''  compact  with  Russia. 

The  agreement  with  Hamburg  at  length  fireed  this  city  from 
the  vexatious  extortions  of  the  whole  Holstein  house,  but  the 
city  was  obliged  to  pay  good  money  for  obsolete  claims,  although 
neither  Russia,  Hanover,  Holland  nor  England  would  ever  have 
sufiered  Hamburg  to  be  regarded  as  a  Holstein  city.  The  city 
by  this  agreement  consented  to  relinquish  the  sum  of  1^000,000 
of  crown  dollars  of  the  debt  due  by  the  king,  and  383,000  from 
that  portion  of  the  Holstein  debt  which  was  owing  by  the  grand- 
duke. 

Bemstorffalso,  alas !  sufiered  from  the  passion  which  constantly 
impels  the  great  to  desire  to  become  greater,  and  the  rich  to  be- 
come richer,  from  which  Frederick  II.  alone  was  free,  but  which 
brought  Buonaparte  to  his  fall.  Bemstorff  also  believed  that  a 
minister  never  could  have  titles  and  orders  enough,  and  as  no- 
thing was  to  be  attained  in  those  tiiiserable  times  except  by  the 
instrumentality  of  cabals,  he  now  called  in  the  aid  of  Saldem  to 
assist  him  in  the  removal  of  those  persons  who  stood,  or  seemed 
to  stand,  in  his  and  Reventlau's  way,  and  prevented  him  from  at- 
taining the  object  of  his  ambition,  which  was  the  title  and  dignity 
of  high-chancellor.  We  should  not  reckon  St.  Germain,  Oahler 
and  Rantzau-Ascheberg  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  were 
dismissed  merely  because  they  were  enemies  to  BernstorflTs 
claims,  because  they  were  unworthy  of  office  and  their  dismissal 
was  salutary ;  but  the  case  was  quite  otherwise  with  Daneskiold, 
Samson  and  Reverdil.  The  latter  stood  in  the  way  of  the  reign- 
ing nobility,  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the  king,  who  was 
always  in  the  power  of  any  one  who  could  make  an  impression 
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on  his  mind,  and  of  the  liberality  of  hii  opinions ;  his  dismissal 
was  unavoidable  among  persons  who  sometimes  effected  the 
downfall  of  one  and  sometimes  of  another  by  cabals^  while  no 
one  at  this  young  court  could  say  who  was^  properly  speakings 
master.  This  was  the  case  even  with  the  wild  and  dissolute  com- 
panions of  the  king,  whom  they  entertained  with  the  most  childish 
follies  and  debilitated  by  licentiousness :  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times another  of  these  favourites  was  obliged  to  leave  the  court, 
according  to  the  rise  or  decline  of  the  fortunes  of  the  noble  cour- 
tiers of  whom  they  were  clients.  When  Reventlau,  for  example, 
was  dismissed,  Sperling  was  also  obliged  to  leave  the  court. 

After  the  removal  of  Kirchhof  and  Sperling,  a  lieutenant 
Osbom  and  a  page,  count  Hoik,  held  the  most  prominent  po- 
sition among  the  companions  of  the  mad  freaks  of  the  king, 
and  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  his  influence  over  the 
childish  and  imbecile  monarch.  The  government,  it  is  true, 
still  remained  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  and  their 
mutual  and  counteracting  cabals  continued  their  course;  but 
nevertheless,  before  the  departure  of  the  king.  Hoik  had  con- 
trived to  have  himself  advanced  from  a  page  to  be  marshal  of 
the  court,  and  promoted  his  whole  family  to  valuable  ofiices. 

The  young  king  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales  and  sister  of  George  III.  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife 
bare  him  a  son,  the  crown  prince,  in  January  1768;  but  she 
was  subjected  to  such  annoyances  and  indignities,  that  the  con- 
nexion could  not  possibly  be  long  maintained.  How  was  it 
possible  for  her  to  receive  her  husband  with  respect  without  sa- 
criflcing  her  womanly,  not  to  say  her  queenly  rights,  and  with- 
out degradation,  on  his  return  from  his  mad  and  childish  pas- 
times in  the  capital,  or  approve  of  his  indulgence  of  his  unnatural 
passions  and  intercourse  with  the  meanest  of  her  sex?  The 
queen  possessed  too  great  a  portion  of  her  brother's  obstinacy, 
and  of  the  insolent  and  domineering  spirit  of  English  amazons, 
to  submit  to  treatment  of  this  description ;  nevertheless,  by  per- 
mission of  the  ministry,  she  was  first  offensively  treated  by  Sal- 
dem,  secondly  by  her  husband,  and  finally  by  count  Hoik. 
Saldern  never  rested  till  the  ministry,  which  gave  unconditional 
obedience  to  Russian  commands,  drove  the  queen's  mistress  of 
the  robes  out  of  the  country,  and  count  Hoik,  who  for  many 
reasons  was  an  enemy  to  the  queen,  afterwards  forced  his  own 
sister  into  the  situation  which  had  been  occupied  by  her  firiend. 
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When  ^e  read*  the  anecdotes  of  the  mean  wit  and  of  the  prac- 
tical jokes  in  which  the  king  was  accustomed  to  indulge  before 
his  journey^  the  history  of  the  court  and  government,  and  of  the 
mad  dissipation  which  was  carried  on  around  the  king,  we  can- 
not comprehend  how  it  was  possible  for  a  ministry,  in  which 
such  a  man  as  Bemstorff  had  a  place,  to  send  a  king  upon  his 
travels,  in  whose  society  the  conduct  which  was  pursued  was 
like  that  of  a  madhouse. 

The  preparations  which  were  made  for  the  king's  journey  bore 
no  relation  to  the  resources  of  a  small  kingdom  which  was  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  aristocrats  and  their  creatures.  In  the 
journey  and  suite  of  the  king  we  are  presented  with  a  true  image 
of  the  nature  of  that  aristocratic  government  and  pomp  of  no- 
bility which  Bemstorff  and  his  colleagues  brought  into  Denmark 
under  the  reign  of  Frederick  V.  from  Hanover  and  Holstein^ 
and  the  high-steward,  count  Bothmar,  from  Mecklenburg ;  that 
is,  from  those  very  provinces  in  Germany  where  the  nobles  were 
everything  and  the  people  nothing.  In  the  higher  circles  there 
was  nothing  but  unbounded  luxury,  splendour  and  debts;  in 
the  lower,  nothing  but  misery  and  oppression.  The  king's  suite 
on  his  journey  consisted  of  fifty-seven  persons,  and  some  of  the 
highest  nobility  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  taking  a  journey  of  pleasure  at  the  public  expense,  of  show- 
ing tlieir  orders  and  obtaining  new  ones ;  the  two  brothers  Hoik 
were  not  missing.  The  young  queen  Caroline  Matilda  shed 
bitter  tears  because  she  was  not  allowed  to  make  one  of  the 
party.  The  suite  might  be  compared  to  a  travelling  noblesse 
and  a  migrating  courtf.  Before  we  direct  attention  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  principle  which  Horace  professes  to  have  de« 

*  We  have  no  room  for  anecdotes.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  read  the  few 
examples  which  Jens  Kragh  Host  gives  in  nis  work,  entitled,  'The  Danish 
Privy  and  Cabinet  Minister,  count  John  Frederick  Stniensee  and  his  Ministry.' 
Copenhagen,  1826 ;  part  1st,  p.  82,  note  d. 

t  We  shall  not  mention  the  baggage.  At  the  head  of  this  migrating  army 
of  idlers  there  was  privy  councillor  count  Bernstorff,  privy  councillor  of  state 
von  der  Liihe,  lieutenant-general  von  Hauch,  lord  high  marshal  count  Moltke, 
the  two  counts  Holk^  chamberlain  von  Krogh,  chamberlain  von  Biilow,  mi- 
nister of  state  Schumacher,  councillor  of  state  von  Berger,  lieut.-colonel  von 
During,  groom  of  the  chambers  von  Warnstede,  councillor  of  the  exchequer 
Sturz,  &c.  &c.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  time,  that  the  king  named 
his  former  footman  and  pimp  Kirchhof,  who  had  been  hunted  out  of  Copen- 
hagen and  made  a  toll-collector  in  Nyburg,  k  councillor  qfjuitice  {Ju»iizraih)» 
Some  few  of  the  suite  turned  back  in  Gottorp,  for  example,  one  of  the  Hoiks, 
Berger,  and  von  der  Lube ;  but  fifly-four  persons  still  remained  and  accom- 
panied the  king. 
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rived  irom  Homer— that  ^'  the  Achaians  were  obliged  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  their  princes  **' — ^was  illustrated  in  Denmark,  we 
shall  first  refer  to  the  useless  and  absurd  expenditure  under  the 
burthen  of  which  this  poor  country  had  long  groaned.  Saldem 
and  his  companions  could  not  be  maintained  except  at  a  great 
expense ;  immense  sums  were  squandered  upon  the  pensions  of 
persons  who,  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  constantly  fluctuating 
cabals,  were  sometimes  driven  towards  the  coast  of  court  favour 
and  sometimes  washed  out  to  sea.  We  shall  not  speak  of  Danes- 
kiiild,  St.  Germain  and  Reventlau,  for  they  performed  some 
duties ;  but  of  Sperling,  Kirchhof  and  innumerable  others,  whose 
proper  place  would  have  been  the  house  of  correction,  and  who 
were  yet  rewarded  with  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  public  money. 
The  extravagance  of  the  court,  the  immense  sums  which  were 
required  for  the  armaments  of  1762,  and  the  indemnification 
which  was  paid  to  the  younger  line  of  the  house  of  Holstein- 
Oottorp,  exhausted  and  far  exceeded  the  usual  income  of  the 
state ;  the  ministers;  who  were  allowed  in  their  own  persons  to 
exercise  the  powers  both  of  the  king  and  the  estates,  were 
obliged  to  raise  money  by  every  expedient. 

In  1762  an  extraordinary  tax  was  raised,  and  that  not  from 
the  rich  landed  proprietors,  but  from  the  poor ;  it  consisted  in  a 
poll-tax  of  a  dollar  per  head,  and  could  therefore  only  become 
considerable  by  the  number  of  the  contributors.  The  payment 
of  this  poll-tax  was  made  obligatory  upon  all  persons  above 
twelve  years  of  age ;  even  servants  were  forced  to  contribute. 
In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  king's  journey,  a  new  per- 
sonal tax  was  laid  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen  in  May 
1768;  this  was  a  species  of  property-tax,  which  in  many  cases 
amounted  to  ten  dollars.  The  expense  of  the  journey  is  very 
differently  stated,  but  certain  it  is,  that  at  the  time  in  which  it 
was  undertaken,  Schimmelmann,  the  minister  of  finance,  imposed 
five  new  taxes  upon  the  whole  country,  which  especially  affected 
the  industrious  and  even  the  starving  classes  of  society.  On 
this  occasion,  Schimmelmann,  who  was  obliged  to  advance  the 
money,  played  the  banker  also :  he  pledged  the  income  of  the 
state,  whilst  as  finance  minister  he  at  the  same  time  sanctioned 
the  expenditure  and  laid  on  the  taxes  under  the  authority  of  the 
extorted  signature  of  an  absolute  and  half-idiotic  king !  The 
most  usual  and  necessary  payments  were  and  continued  to  be 

*  Hor.  Epist.,  lib.  i.  11. 
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neglected^  the  ministers  who  were  dismissed  from  their  situations 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  were  magnificently  provided  for 
by  those  who  thought  that  tomorrow  might  pkce  themselves 
in  a  similar  position^  and  thus  St.  Germain  was  permitted  to 
squander  a  pension  of  14^000  dollars  in  a  foreign  country. 

Notwithstanding  his  immense  suite^  king  Christian  travelled^ 
as  the  phrase  is,  incognUo ;  but  in  England  the  mask  was  thrown 
off,  by  which  the  expense  was  greatly  increased^  One  of  the 
most  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of  Denmark 
and  the  monarchical  reforms  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  during 
the  eighteenth  century  occurred  on  the  king's  journey  in  Hoi- 
stein :  he  was  there  joined  by  Struensee,  who  was  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  town  of  Altona,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  lord- 
ship  of  Rantzau  and  the  district  of  Pinneberg.  In  England  the 
imbecile  king  literally  threw  the  gold  pieces  of  his  poor  and  op* 
pressed  country  out  of  the  windows  for  the  pleasure  and  grati- 
fication of  the  English  mob;  in  Paris,  notwithstanding  his 
weakness  of  mind,  he  was  loudly  praised  and  admired  by  the 
court,  the  academy  and  the  ladies.  He  had  long  before  received 
a  eulogistic  letter  from  Voltaire,  with  whose  patronage  no 
prince,  man  of  learning,  or  man  of  the  world,  could  dispense,  if 
he  aimed  at  any  eminent  position  in  society.  The  whole  of  the 
newspapers  in  Europe  were  filled  with  the  clever  remarks  and 
witty  sayings  of  the  young  king,  although  it  is  proved  beyond  a 
question,  that  on  this  journey  he  lost  the  small  remnant  of  men- 
tal vigour  and  physical  strength  which  remained  to  him. 

Struensee  upon  the  journey  had  contrived  to  make  himself 
indispensable  to  the  king,  partly  as  a  physician,  and  partly  by 
his  skill  in  entertaining  and  occupying  the  mind  of  his  majesty 
in  various  ways.  When  the  dissolute  course  of  life  in  Copen- 
hagen was  again  renewed,  he  did  not  alter  his  behaviour 'i',  but 
continued  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  monarch, 
whilst  count  Hoik  was  merely  a  dissolute  companion,  who  ob- 

*  FalkeDskioldj  who  had  previously  attached  himself  to  Struensee,  writes 
as  follows,  p.  107 :»"  Struensee  ne  se  livra  point  aux  plaisirs  et  aux  jeux  fol&- 
tres  de  cette  jeune  cour ;  mais  il  sut  entretenir  le  roi  par  des  lectures  agr^ables, 
par  une  conversation  vari^e,  entremllant  quelquefois  de  considerations  seri- 
euses  les  propos  frivoles ;  bient6t  il  devint  pour  ce  prince  un  homme  essen- 
tiel  et  n^essaire."  Herr  Rosevioge  takes  it  very  much  amiss  that  the  author 
of  this  history  should  have  made  any  use  of  Falkenskidld's  authority.  That 
however  has  only  been  done  with  great  caution ;  and  as  to  his  own  penetra- 
tion, he  can  only  regret  that  he  does  not  possess  so  high  a  reputation  as  the 
director  of  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
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yiously  abased  the  weakness  of  his  master.  Struensee,  properly 
speakings  was  only  selected  as  physician  for  the  journey,  and  on 
the  king's  return  he  should  have  remained  behind  in  Holstein ; 
but  by  means  of  some  cabals,  he  had  secured  for  himself  the  ap- 
pointment of  physician  to  the  person.  Hoik  on  the  journey, 
but  still  more  after  his  return,  had  drawn  largely  upon  the  trea- 
sury for  the  support  of  his  unbounded  expenditure  and  his 
numerous  and  costly  amours,  and  count  Moltke,  as  high*mar- 
shal  of  the  court,  had  often  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  procure 
his  dismissal.  Hoik  ruled  the  king.  The  latter  affected  almost 
ironically  the  observance  of  a  vast  degree  of  ceremony  and  re* 
spect  towards  the  queen,  and  kept  himself  apart  from  her  society 
even  after  the  birth  of  the  crown  prince,  till  Struensee  succeeded 
in  virtually  bringing  him  completely  into  the  power  of  her 
majesty. 

The  aristocrats  at  first  left  the  care  of  the  king's  person  will* 
ingly  to  Struensee,  as  long  as  they  were  suffered  to  retain  full 
possession  of  the  government.  Struensee  had  been  educated  in 
the  strictest  pietism,  and  yet  not  only  the  whole  of  that  ortho- 
dox adherence  to  church  authority,  but  even  the  christian  reli- 
gion itself  appeared  to  him  unintelligible  and  absurd,  and  had 
been  made  intolerable  by  the  narrow  views  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  it  by  his  father  and  mother.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  clergymen  in  the  Danish  duchies,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  German  pietism. 
He  had  sent  his  son  to  the  Psedagogium  at  Halle,  and  the  spirit 
of  this  pietistic  institution  produced  the  SMne  effects  on  his  mind 
as  it  had  done  on  that  of  hundreds  of  others ;  he  not  only  scoffed 
at  the  blind  faith  with  which  they  wished  to  inspire  him,  but  at 
religion  in  general.  Struensee  also,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
passed  over  from  this  blind  faith  to  complete  infidelity,  and  be- 
came far  better  acquainted  with  the  Parisian  philosophy  and  the 
writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  and  other  celebrated 
French  authors,  than  with  the  bible.  His  career,  the  whole  of 
the  good  and  the  evil  which  he  wrought  in  Denmark,  resulted 
from  the  vanity,  the  sensuality  and  ambition  of  his  character  and 
the  manner  of  his  education.  High  principles  of  morality,  or 
any  feeling  of  inspiration  for  eternal  blessings,  were  foreign  to 
his  mind ;  and  what  therefore  was  to  guard  and  maintain  him  on 
the  path  of  duty,  when  fortune  conducted  him  to  an  elevation 
at  which  even  great  minds  ofleu  become  giddy?    Simple  pru- 
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dence  alone  was  not  sufficient,  particularly  since  the  young 
queen  had  thrown  herself  with  passionate  and  incautious  love 
into  his  arms. 

Struensee  was  a  man  who  was  educated  completely  after  Wie- 
land's  manner  and  taste,  remarkable  for  his  beauty  of  person  as 
well  as  physical  strength ;  Caroline  was  married  to  a  prince  who 
as  a  young  man  had  already  lost  all  the  vigour  of  manhood, — ^who, 
it  is  true,  had  sense  enough  blindly  to  sign  his  name,  to  say  and 
to  do  what  was  required  of  him,  but  was  totally  deficient  in  reso- 
lution to  deny  the  smallest  favours  to  those  who  importuned  him; 
Struensee  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  that 
was  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy.  Caroline  Matilda  was  in  her 
twentieth  year,  and  possessed  the  manners  and  passions  of  En- 
glish ladies  of  high  rank :  she  was  an  excellent  horsewoman 
and  often  rode  upon  a  side  saddle;  she  played  the  amazon; 
drove  herself,  appeared  in  male  attire,  and  even  founded  an  order 
when  she  got  the  king  completely  into  her  power.  Struensee 
was  not  anxiously  careful  to  preserve  a  reputation  for  chastity ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  so  successful  in  his  numerous  gaUantries, 
that  Filosofibf,  the  Russian  ambassador,  out  of  vexation  once  spat 
upon  him  in  the  theatre,  which  at  the  samq  time  presents  us  with 
an  example  of  the  manners  of  the  time  as  well  as  of  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Russian  ambassador.  From  all  this  it  will  appear, 
that  many  things  contributed  to  bring  the  queen  and  Struensee 
upon  the  same  path ;  they  were  daily  in  each  other's  society, 
and  their  intimacy  became  greater  and  greater  when  Struensee 
took  charge  of  the  physical  and  moral  education  of  the  prince* 
They  agreed  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  power  of  Hoik,  who 
used  his  influence  with  the  sovereign  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  and  privileges  of  the  nobility.  The  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  inoculation  of  the  prince,  which  brought  the 
queen  and  Struensee  often  and  long  together  in  his  apartments, 
did  the  rest ;  but  Struensee's  vanity  and  the  real  passion  of  the 
young  and  vehement  queen,  whose  conduct  was  in  other  respects 
irreproachable,  led  him  too  soon  to  forget  all  prudence  and  re- 
spect. 

Immediately  on  his  return  (May  1769)  Struensee  was  created 
a  councillor  of  state,  made  his  appearance  in  all  the  court  circles 
as  a  man  of  importance,  accompanied  the  court  in  summer  to 
Friedrichsberg,  and  soon  afterwards,  under  the  title  of  a  cabinet 
minister,  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  business  of  the  state. 
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From  this  moment  forward  Struensee's  monarchical  reforms 
commenced^  and  especially  his  attempts,  by  absolute  power,  to 
set  bounds  to  the  dominion  of  the  nobles  and  the  government 
by  officials ;  but  he  speedily  exhibited  symptoms  of  great  im- 
prudence and  precipitation.  First  of  all  he  attacked  the  nobility 
in  the  person  of  one  of  its  best  and  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, in  Bemstorff,  the  only  one  of  them  all  who  by  his  virtues 
and  merits  made  some  compensation  for  the  evils  which  resulted 
from  his  love  of  distinction,  the  prejudices  of  rank,  and  his  in- 
clination to  sentimental  and  exaggerated  pietism.  His  proceed- 
ings against  Bernstorff  not  only  roused  the  indignation  of  all 
the  orthodox  and  fanatical  believers  in  the  kingdom  against 
Struensee,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  infidelity,  but  the  Russian' 
court  also,  with  whose  brutal  ambassador  he  had  previously 
quarrelled,  was  incensed.  We  subjoin  in  a  note*  the  reproaches 
which  were  afterwards  cast  by  Struensee  upon  BemstorfF^s  noble 
oligarchy,  when  he  dismissed  them  by  a  cabinet  order,  with  a 
view  to  found  a  really  monarchical  power ;  that  is,  a  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  practice,  proceeding  from  the  absolute 
vnll  of  a  single  individual.  It  was  not  possible  to  effect  the 
dismissal  of  Bernstorff  and  his  ministry  till  a  new  companion 
was  provided  for  the  king  instead  of  Hoik ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  dismissal  of  Bernstorff  and  the  constitution  of  the  new  mo- 
narchical cabinet  under  Struensee  were  delayed  till  September 
1770. 
Christian  VII.  had  now  become  completely  imbecile;  who- 

*  The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  respecting  the  views  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  birth  may  be  learned  from  this,  that  however 
far  the  reactionary  spirit  of  our  times  and  the  sophists  who  contribute  to  its 
support  have  gone,  and  however  many  princes  and  nobles  may  think  like  Fre- 
derick II.,  there  is  none  of  them  who  would  now  venture  to  say  publicly  or  to 
write  what  Frederick  von  Struensee  wrote :  "  L'acc^s  que  le  medecin  eut  k  la 
cour  lui  fit  gagner  imperceptiblement  plus  d'ascendant  sur  I'esprit  de  la  reine, 
qu'il  n'^toit  convenable  h  un  homme  de  ceite  extraction."  Struensee's  objec- 
tions to  the  government  of  the  people  "  de  haute  extraction"  may  be  seen  in 
his  defence  of  himself:  they  removed  the  king  from  all  public  affairs;  drew 
the  whole  government  into  the  hands  of  the  council  of  ministers,  but  control* 
led  the  king  even  in  the  most  minute  affairs  of  private  life  by  Hoik  and  such 
other  persons.  In  the  distribution  of  offices  everything  depended  upon  favour 
and  schemes.  The  dominion  of  the  ministers  led  to  anarchy,  for  no  one  con- 
fined himself  to  the  duties  of  his  own  office,  but  wished  for  influence  also  in 
other  depai'tments ;  the  finances  were  ruined  by  disorder  and  abuses ;  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  courts  and  their  ambassadors  was  too  great  and  oppressive, 
and  the  money  spent  on  foreign  affairs  exceeded  all  bounds ;  and  the  offices, 
titles  and  distinctions  bestowed  had  become  an  evil  which  was  ruinous  to 
morals  and  administration. 
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ever  was  his  companion  could  by  flattery,  threatening  or  com- 
pulsion, guide  him  as  he  pleased,  and  induce  him  to  say  or 
write  whatever  was  prescribed  to  him,  which  he  then  often  ex- 
pressed remarkably  well.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  every  com- 
mand or  order  to  which  his  name  was  subscribed,  according  to 
the  dreadful  principle*  of  the  new  constitution  of  Denmark,  was 
to  be  regarded  like  a  divine  law  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  king- 
dom and  its  dependencies.  From  the  end  of  the  year  1769,  the 
use  of  the  king's  name  as  well  as  the  care  of  his  person  was 
in  the  power  of  Struensee  and  the  queen.  In  January  1770 
Struensee  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle  of  Christiansburg, 
in  May  he  inoculated  the  crown  prince,  and  under  the  title  of 
queen's  private  secretary  became  her  inseparable  companion^ 
howevw  far  he  was  from  entertaining  the  same  pure  affection 
for  the  queen  which  she  entertained  towards  him.  Because  Re- 
verdil  had  formerly  been  reader  to  the  king  his  master,  Struensee 
took  this  duty  also  upon  himself.  In  order  to  prevent  the  king 
from  feeling  any  sense  of  deprivation  on  the  dismissal  of  Hoik, 
to  whose  emptiness,  tricks  and  follies  he  was  accustomed,  they 
sought  for  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  had  formerly 
been  a  page  and  shared  in  all  the  mischief  into  which  the  king 
entered  along  with  Hoik,  till  the  oligarchy,  who  wished  to  leave 
the  dominion  over  the  king's  person  in  the  hands  of  Hoik  alone, 
effected  his  dismissal.  This  man  was  named  Enewold  Brandt : 
he  had  been  a  rival  of  Hoik,  but  wrote  a  most  absurd  letter  to 
the  king,  intended  to  injure  his  rival,  which  not  only  failed  in 
its  design,  but  led  to  his  own  dismissal,  since  which  time  he  had 
lived  in  miserable  poverty.  In  Paris  Brandt  presented  himself  to 
the  king  in  sorrowful  apparel ;  he  did  not  indeed  gain  his  proper 
object,  but  succeeded  in  forming  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Struensee,  who  thought  of  him  and  of  turning  him  to  account 
as  early  as  1769.  In  this  year  Brandt  was  appointed  a  cham- 
berlain, and  recovered  his  place  in  the  government  of  Oldenburg 
which  he  had  formerly  lost,  but  was  not  brought  actually  to 
court  till  the  following  year  (1770).  The  whole  army  of  the 
court  nobility,  Bemstorff  also  and  the  Hoiks,  migrated  like  a 

*  This  fearful  regal  law  of  Denmark,  or  Kongslov,  of  1665,  which  has  been 
somewhat  modified  in  late  years,  in  the  seventh  article  runs  literally  as  follows : 
''Omnia  regni  negotia,  Hterae  atque  acta  nullius  nisi  regis  nomine  ejnsque  ob- 
signata  sigillo  publicantor,  ipseque  ea  semper  manu  propria  ntbnoiato  si  modo 
legitime  etatis  annos  compleverit." 
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swarm  of  locusts  to  Holstein  in  the  summer  of  1770^  whither 
Struensee  and  the  queen  dragged  the  king  along  with  them,  and 
whilst  there  all  those  steps  were  taken  rapidly  one  after  another 
by  which  Struensee  eventually  became  completely  master  of  the 
government.  In  June  Brandt  appeared  again  for  the  first  time 
before  the  king  in  Gottorp,  and  Hoik  was  frightened  at  his 
appearance,  although  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  his  enemy.  In 
July  Brandt  was  again  restored  to  his  old  office  at  court,  played 
his  old  character,  resumed  the  charge  of  the  king's  person,  and 
in  August  was  also  made  director  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  col- 
lections of  art.  Hoik  was  dismissed  with  a  pension,  but  after- 
wards became  a  magistrate  in  Holstein ;  that  is,  filled  a  high 
official  situation,  but  was  no  longer  a  courtier.  He  died  in  1800, 
as  chief  administrator  of  Kiel,  Bordesholm  and  Cronshagen. 

The  commencement  of  Struensee^s  cabinet-government  and 
monarchical  administration  dates  from  the  close  of  the  year  1769^ 
but  the  proper  commencement  of  the  revolution  which  he  effected 
must  be  regarded  as  not  having  taken  place  till  September  1770. 
On  the  4th  of  this  month  Struensee  began  his  reforms^  as  far  as 
the  state  was  concerned,  by  issuing  three  royal  edicts.  Where- 
ever  it  is  possible,  we  pass  over  all  the  mere  changes  which  were 
effected  in  the  persons  of  the  administration,  because  we  do  not 
profess  to  write  a  special  history,  but  are  desirous  merely  of  di- 
recting attention  to  the  course  of  events.  By  the  first  of  these 
edicts,  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  abolished :  this  gave  rise 
to  great  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe ;  less  because 
there  was  a  prevailing  conviction  that  complete  freedom  of  the 
press  was  either  possible  or  would  be  useful  in  the  continental 
states,  than  because  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  tone-giving 
societies  of  Paris  had  declared  themselves  loudly  in  its  favour. 
The  second  edict  referred  to  the  trade  with  Algiers,  against  the 
dey  of  which  the  minister  had  sent  a  costly  expedition,  and 
brought  disgrace  upon  himself  and  the  kingdom  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful bombardment  of  this  strongly  fortified  place.  By  the 
third  edict  the  numerous  titles  and  decorations  of  honour,  which 
had  been  increased  to  a  most  ridiculous  extent,  were  abolished. 
The  very  edicts  themselves  announced  to  the  Danes,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  entertain  the  most  extravagant  prejudices  in  favour 
of  their  own  language  and  nation,  that  a  German  adventurer  had 
gained  dominion  over  their  king;  for  they  were  written  in  the 
Gmfnan  hmguag^^  This  single  circumstance  is  sufficient  to  prove 
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that  Struensee  was  not  in  a  position  to  enable  him  to  cany  through 
any  real  improvements ;  for  in  the  very  commencement  he  de- 
prived himself  of  the  only  sure  foundation  of  any  revolution^ 
by  failing  to  meet  the  popular  will  and  running  counter  to  the 
national  element.  Two  days  after  the  publication  of  the  edicts^ 
on  the  6th  of  September^  Bernstorff  was  dismissed,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Klopstock,  who  was  then  living  in  his  house,  departed 
to  Holstein. 

From  this  time  forward  one  reforming  edict  followed  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  just  as  it  happened,  sometimes  good 
and  sometimes  bad,  sometimes  suitable  and  sometimes  unsuit- 
able, because  no  one  was  called  in  even  to  consultation,  except 
those  who  had  been  previously  selected  by  the  dictator  of  the 
cabinet,  because  he  knew  their  opinions  were  in  conformity  with 
his  own.  In  general  those  edicts  were  all  framed  in  the  sense 
in  which  Frederick  II.,  Voltaire  and  the  encyclopaedists  ex- 
pressed themselves  to  one  another ;  wherefore  Voltaire  has  cele- 
brated in  a  special  poem  the  royal  commands  issued  on  the 
14th  of  September  and  directed  to  all  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  the  introduction  of  the  complete  freedom  of  the  press. 
Two  ordinances  issued  in  the  following  month  of  October,  prove 
how  completely  regardless  Struensee  was  of  the  religion  of  the 
people,  or  even  of  those  ancient  Lutheran  usages  of  whose 
observance  Denmark  is  even  now  so  proud,  and  of  all  those 
classes  of  men  who  were  most  dangerous,  in  his  hasty  reforms. 
By  one  of  these  ordinances,  three  of  the  holidays  most  regarded 
by  the  people  were  again  made  working  days,  which  caused  a 
vehement  commotion  among  the  clergy  and  the  people;  and  Stru- 
ensee, because  he  treated  Lady-day  and  the  festival  of  St.  John 
with  disrespect,  was  execrated  as  an  infidel.  It  indeed  after- 
wards appeared  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  these  days  of 
idleness  had  been  abolished,  for  they  continued  to  be  disregarded 
even  when  bigotry  again  assumed  her  rule.  A  second  ordinance 
put  an  end  to  all  reversions  to  vacant  offices  which  had  been 
previously  granted,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  most  vehement 
indignation  among  all  the  famiUes  and  innumerable  creatures  of 
the  oligarchical  administrations. 

The  arbitrary  will  of  the  ministerial  council  up  till  this  time, 
even  in  a  country  so  absolutely  governed  as  Denmark,  had  had 
to  fear  on  the  one  hand  public  opinion,  and  on  the  other  the 
cabinet,  or,  according  to  the  ordinary  phrase,  the  king;  but  since 
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the  cabinet  or  the  king  now  ruled  immediately  through  Stru- 
ensee^  arbitrary  pleasure  was  regarded  as  law.  As  early  as 
December  1770>  a  so-called  conference  coimcil  was  appointed 
instead  of  the  council  of  ministers^  which  was  not  only  a  con- 
sulting but  concluding  authority ;  but  no  use  was  afterwards 
made  even  of  this  counselling  body,  although  it  was  at  first  de- 
creed that  it  should  be  made  the  medium  through  whick  all 
royal  ordinances  should  be  communicated  to  the  difierent  col- 
leges. This  however  did  not  take  place ;  Struensee  never  caused 
any  of  the  ordinances  to  be  translated,  but  sent  them  imme- 
diately from  the  cabinet  to  the  lower  authorities  written  in  Ger- 
man ;  nay,  he  even  required  that  all  the  reports  sent  from  the 
subordinate  courts  and  offices  to  the  cabinet  should  be  drawn 
up  in  the  same  language.  Every  step  which  he  took,  as  well 
as  the  unconcern  with  which  the  young  queen  suffered  herself 
to  indulge  in  a  passion  which  she  regarded  as  permissible  in 
the  condition  of  her  husband,  or  as  we  would  say,  to  be  pal- 
liated, were  sufficient  proofs  of  the  giddiness  which  had  robbed 
both  him  and  the  queen  of  their  senses,  even  before  he  was 
guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  having  himself  named  as  prime 
minister. 

All  relations  were  now  altered,  all  institutions  remodeled,  a 
totally  different  set  of  persons  placed  in  the  offices  about  the 
court  and  those  of  the  state ;  all  confidence  in  continuance  or 
fixity  disappeared,  although  Struensee  had  recourse  to  the  ad- 
vice of  very  able  men  and  appointed  them  to  the  higher  offices. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  Berger,  who  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  person,  and  who  aided  in  introducing  into 
Denmark  the  science  of  political  economy,  then  recent  even  in 
Germany;  Oeder,  and  Struensee's  brother,  the  councillor  of 
justice,  whom  he  invited  from  Prussia ;  Oeder  was  called  fix)m 
Franconia,  properly  speaking  as  a  botanist.  These  men  endea- 
voured, with  wisdom  and  caution,  to  introduce  the  theory  of 
the  French  and  the  practice  of  the  king  of  Prussia  into  Den- 
mark ;  they  destroyed  the  whole  course  of  proceedings,  and  made 
an  opening  for  clever  heads  and  usefiil  workers,  by  dismissing 
the  old  and  rusty  officials,  who  had  obtained  their  situations 
either  through  privilege  or  interest.  All  these  advantages,  even 
after  Struensee's  downfall,  remained  to  the  country,  which  was 
previously  half  a  century  behind  the  age. 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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In  the  first  royal  reforms  and  their  accomplishment  bj  means 
of  cabinet  orders^  Struensee  did  not  act  formally  as  minister  of 
state,  he  was  only  called  privy  councillor  or  maitre  de»  requites^ 
and  Schumacher  was  obliged  to  draw  up  and  sign  everything 
he  had  resolved ;  but  this  also  he  soon  felt  to  be  inconvenient 
and  embarrassing.  He  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  the 
means  which  he  employed  in  realizing  his  plans,  for  he  was  a 
formal  professor  of  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Helvetius,  that 
egotism  alone  is  consequent  in  its  actions,  which  indeed  is  an 
undeniable  truth,  because  it  alone  operates  with  all  the  force  of 
instinct.  He  had  therefore  caused  Ranzau  Ascheberg  to  be 
recalled,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  Germany, 
and  whom  Bemstorff,  to  the  joy  of  every  honourable  man,  had 
previously  dismissed;  this  very  circumstance  contributed  no 
little  to  his  fall.  Ranzau  had  by  nature  talents  for  everything 
wicked,  and  he  had  perfected  them  by  practice  in  Russia,  where 
he  was  actively  concerned  in  the  muider  of  Peter  III.,  but  was 
soon  after  obliged  to  leave  Petersburg,  because  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  weaving  new  plots.  Even  Falkenskiold,  whom  he 
expressly  recalled  from  Russia  to  avail  himself  of  his  talents  and 
advice,  proved  unable  to  inspire  him  with  any  notions  of  poli- 
tical prudence. 

Falkenskiold  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  royal  horse-guards^ 
and  with  Struensee  and  Brandt  was  to  form  a  triumvirate  of 
government ;  it  appears  however  from  his  memoirs  that  he  en** 
tertained  a  great  contempt  for  both  his  companions.  Even 
Brandt  was  not  completely  in  harmony  with  Struensee,  for  it 
appears  from  the  manuscript  correspondence  of  Host,  that  he 
was  neither  satisfied  with  the  burthensome  duty  of  amusing  and 
tyrannizing  over  the  king,  nor  contented  with  the  measures 
which  Struensee  adopted  for  their  common  benefit.  Because 
Struensee  could  not  dispense  with  such  a  man  as  Biundt,  he 
even  submitted  to  a  species  of  government  by  mistresses  along 
with  his  own ;  Brandt  was  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the  countess  Holstein,  who,  as  a  lady  of  high  life,  made  use  of 
her  dominion  on  every  opportunity.  Wamstadt  and  Hoik  had 
formerly  lived  with  the  king  as  his  equals,  because  he  permitted 
them  so  to  do ;  but  Brandt  often  treated  the  poor  imbecile  even 
with  harshness  and  severity;  he  would  nevertheless  wiUingly 
have  relinquished  the  direction  of  the  court  amusements  and  the 
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oversight  of  the  king's  person  to  Falkenskiold.  In  these  duties 
the  latter  however  would  take  no  part*,  but  he  was  a  complete 
master  in  all  the  arts  of  intrigue.  He  had  learned  in  Petersburg 
to  become  such  an  adept  in  the  art  of  caballing,  as  to  exhibit 
no  outward  appearances  of  the  enmity  which  he  cherished,  Fi- 
losoflfof  had  suddenly  departed  from  Copenhagen^  as  if  attacked 
by  a  fit  of  madness^  and  Falkenskiold  contrived  to  prevent  the 
court  of  Russia  from  sending  a  genuine  Russian  into  Denmark, 
as  it  was  at  first  disposed  to  do,  to  tyrannise  over  the  Danes  in 
their  own  country  and  capital.  It  was  the  more  difficult  to  keep 
Russia  in  good  humour,  as  Panin  was  so  incensed  at  the  influ^ 
ence  which  Ranzau  Ascheberg,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
mortal  aversion,  had  gained  in  Petersburg,  as  well  as  the  nomi- 
nation of  count  Osten  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  that  he 
put  off  all  negotiations  respecting  Holstein*Gottorp  for  an  inde* 
finite  time. 

Struensee  now  began^  as  empirics  usually  do,  to  try  all  sorts 
of  nostrums  in  the  way  of  political  administration  and  economy 
upon  the  diseased  body  politic  of  Denmark.  These  new  sciences 
had  lately  sprung  up  in  France  and  England  and  just  been 
transplanted  into  Germany.  The  whole  system  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public  by  Struensee's  experiments,  whbh 
often  endangered  the  life  of  his  patient,  and  it  proved  almost 
impossible  afterwards  completely  to  retrace  the  steps  which  had 
been  taken :  it  is  therefore  necessary  here  to  advert  to  some  of 
those  things  which  were  abolished  by  Btruensee,  although  we 
do  not  look  exactly  for  an  account  of  the  nature  of  political  ad- 
ministration, but  for  something  different  in  history  $  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  for  any  definite  plan  or  uniform  and  fixed  course  ia 
these  events. 

Under  the  aristocracy  of  the  court  government  of  successive 
ministries,  the  whole  kindred,  relations,  and  even  servants  of  the 

*  M^moires  de  FalkenskiSld,  p.  1 16 : — "  Brandt,  soit  pour  m'^prouver,  8oit 
qu'il  f4t  de  boaoe  fbu  me  proposa  la  place  de  mankbal  de  U  ooar ;  je  repouMsi 
sa  proposition,  qui  avoit  si  peu  de  rapport  avec  mes  goilts^  mes  habitudes,  et 
le  metier  auquel  jc  m'^tois  vou^  des  renfance.  Quelque  terns  apr^,  le  m^me 
Brandt,  ennuy^  d'une  foactioD,  dont  il  ^toit  Bp^cialemeat  eharg^,  eelle 
d'amuaei*  le  roi,  me  proposa  fonneUejnent  de  prendre  «a  place  avec  vingt  nille 
^cus ;  m'assurant  que  cette  ofTre  ctoit  agr^e  par  Struensee,  je  la  rejettai  comme 
la  pr^c^dente.  Pcut-6tre  Struensee  crut-il  qu'clle  auroit  plus  de  poids  dana 
sa  boocbe ;  et  oooune  je  lui  t^moi^nois  ua  jour  ie  d^sir  de  retourner  k  Tann^e 
RuBse,  ii  obaerva,  que  gi  Brandt  se  retiroit  comme  il  avoit  Vapparence,  j'aurois 
dans  mon  pays  une  place  plus  avantageuse  que  je  ne  pouvois  esp6rer  dana 
r^tnuiger." 

y2 
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ruling  caste^  were  in  possession  of  all  the  offices  of  the  state^  of 
which  they  were  the  farmers.    This  was  completely  changed ; 
all  servants^  retainers,  and  creatures — all  persons  who  had  per- 
formed any  private  services  whatsoever,  were  expressly  excluded 
from  being  appointed  to  or  provided  for  by  any  public  offices. 
Under  the  oligarchy  of  ministers  selected  from  the  nobles  alone 
who  were  in  possession   of  real  estates,  the  whole  order  of 
the  nobility  had  exercised  a  discretionary  rule  over  their  vassals, 
and  made  an  almost  arbitrary  use  of  their  labours.     Under 
Struensee,  all  soccage,  personal  and  other  services,  which  the 
peasants  were  bound  to  render,  as  well  as  their  time  and  dura- 
tion, were  definitely  fixed.    The  colleges  of  justice,  which  had 
grown  benumbed  by  a  dead  routine  of  practice,  and  the  mecha- 
nical discharge  of  duties  transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, were  completely  transformed,  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  payments  and  fees  altered,  and  it  was  announced  from  the 
very  beginning  that  all  monopolies,  guilds,  privileges  and  corpo- 
rations should  be  completely  abolished.   The  magistracy  of  Co- 
penhagen, which  in  the  Danish,  Dutch,  and  formerly  in  almost 
all  the  German  cities  consisted  of  a  burgher  aristocracy,  which 
was  filled  up  as  vacancies  occurred  out  of  certain  families,  and 
adhered  firmly  to  everything  ancient  as  worthy  of  traditional 
honour,  however  imsuitable  it  might  be  to  the  demands  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  age,  was  also  obliged  to  give  way.     But  on  this 
occasion  also  Struensee  proved  to  the  Danes,  that  all  the  material 
advantages  which  he  was  desirous  of  procuring  for  them  were  to 
be  purchased  by  the  loss  of  the  poor  remains  of  the  ancient 
freedom  which  the  citizens  enjoyed.    The  former  magistracy, 
however  chosen  or  appointed,  still  belonged  to  the  people,  but 
was  now  replaced  by  a  totally  different  form  of  corporation  go- 
vernment, in  which  the  officials  and  jurists  of  the  state  govern- 
ment were  to  decide,  and  the  citizens  to  hear  and  to  obey,  or  at 
most  to  give  counsel.     Count  Holstein  as  president,  two  jurists 
and  four  assessors  appointed  by  the  government  constituted  the 
mayor  and  common  council,  whilst  some  few  citizens  were  suf- 
fered to  be  present  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  offering  advice, 
but  without  a  right  to  vote.    This  arbitrary  proceeding  was 
moreover  accompanied  by  injustice  towards  the  thirty-two  sena- 
tors who  were  chosen  according  to  long  standing  usage,  the 
first  burgomaster,  the  secretary  to  the  council,  the  syndic,  and 
the  director  of  the  police.    It  is  true  indeed  that  the  police 
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after  this  change  was  much  better  regulated,  and  the  crying 
abuses  and  evils  which  flowed  from  relationship  were  effectually 
remedied. 

The  same  course  was  pursued  with  the  constitution  and 
regulations  of  the  old  universities.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  disorders  of  the  old  institutions  of  learning,  transmitted 
from  the  middle  ages  and  become  traditionary  in  the  univer* 
sities,  how  much  opposed  they  were  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
taste,  and  often  even  to  the  inclinations  of  the  students  who 
were  constrained  to  their  adoption,  as  well  as  in  defiance  of  all 
laws,  will  readily  comprehend  that  Struensee  in  this  case  attacked 
a  much  more  furious  wasp's  nest  than  that  which  he  encountered 
in  the  reform  of  the  corporation.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
court  and  the  whole  system  of  finance  were  remodeled,  the  de- 
partment of  marine  having  before  been  subjected  to  a  like  opera- 
tion. The  whole  country  was  pleased  with  the  reforms  which 
were  introduced  into  the  mode  of  administering  justice,  which 
could  only  have  been  carried  through  by  the  revolutionary  and 
unsparing  means  to  which  Struensee  was  accustomed  to  resort; 
for  by  these  reforms  an  effectual  remedy  was  applied,  and  in  a  very 
discreet  manner,  to  the  crying  abuses  which  existed  in  this  im- 
portant department  of  the  state.  True  indeed  all  those  com- 
plained who  had  hitherto  profited  by  these  abuses.  The  whole 
body  of  the  nobility,  and  especially  the  great-  proprietors,  were 
greatly  enraged  at  the  ordinance  promulgated  respecting  debts, 
and  regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  their  hereditary  privileges. 
Hitherto  the  nobility  in  Denmark  were  accustomed  to  neglect 
the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  it  was  impossible  under  the  old 
system  to  procure  any  execution  against  them  from  the  courts 
of  justice ;  a  decree  was  now  passed  by  which  it  was  ordered, 
that  in  future  the  same  legal  remedies  might  be  applied  and 
executions  issued  in  cases  of  debt  against  the  first  persons  in 
the  kingdom  as  against  the  humblest  dealers. 

The  various  savings  which  were  effected  in  the  public  ofiices 
and  departments  of  the  state,  the  aboUtion  of  the  horse-guards, 
and  other  things  which  made  a  great  noise,  would  have  all  been 
regarded  as  great  and  beneficial  reforms  in  a  country  whose 
yearly  revenues  only  amounted  to  6,000,000  dollars,  if  on  the 
other  hand  Struensee  and  Brandt  had  not  wasted  immense  sums 
on  their  luxuries  or  splendour,  and  by  the  signature  of  the  king 
bestowed  upon  themselves  the  most  splendid  presents.    The 
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queen  dowager  Juliana,  a  princess  of  the  family  of  Wolfenbiittel, 
and  a  woman  of  a  wicked  disposition^  who  was  very  desirous  of 
promoting  the  advancement  of  her  son  Frederick,  the  king's  step* 
brother,  into  some  situation  of  importance,  was  offended  with 
the  treatment  which  she  received,  and  had  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  court.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  king's  stepmother 
appeared  in  some  measure  to  be  justified  by  the  boldness  of  the 
young  queen  in  founding  the  so-called  order  of  Matilda,  and  by 
the  birth  of  a  princess  which  was  very  suspicious  in  the  well- 
known  condition  of  the  king's  health,  whose  baptism  was  solem- 
nised with  great  rejoicing ;  Juliana  therefore  soon  became  the 
head  of  a  union  among  the  Danes  against  the  persons  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Germans. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1771^  Struensee  conceived  the  un- 
fortunate thought  of  assuming  in  his  own  person  one  of  those 
official  titles  which  he  had  abolished,  and  by  having  conferred 
upon  him  the  rank  of  high  nobility,  passing  from  the  condition 
of  a  democratic  reformer  to  that  of  an  aristocratic  lord  and  regent. 
This  plan  was  opposed  to  all  common  sense,  and  impossible, 
because  the  prejudice  of  which  he  wished  in  this  manner  to 
avail  himself  did  not  depend  upon  the  king,  but  upon  the  num- 
ber of  retainers  among  the  blind  of  all  ranks.  Struensee  had 
previously  lived  in  the  royal  palace  after  a  princely  fashion,  given 
royal  entertainments,  and  received  one  present  in  money  and 
valuables  after  another ;  in  June  he  even  converted  the  public 
treasury  into  a  species  of  private  cabinet  stock  or  secret- service 
money,  and  then  dealt  with  hundreds  of  thousands  according 
to  his  pleasure  $  finally,  on  the  14th  of  July  he  made  himself 
dictator.  On  this  day  he  was  not  only  invested  with  the  title 
and  powers  of  chief  minister  of  state,  but  it  was  decreed,  that  all 
orders  signed  by  Struensee  and  sealed  with  the  cabinet  seal 
should  be  regarded  as  equally  binding  and  lawful  as  if  they  had 
been  subscribed  by  the  king's  sign  manual*.     During  the  next 

*  Host's  Struensee,  p.  411 : — "  All  the  king's  commands  given  to  the  mi- 
nister were  by  him  to  be  reduced  to  proper  form,  and  after  having  been  duly 
prepared,  were  either  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  for  signature,  or  to  have  the 
cabinet  seal  attached  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the  orders  which  on  the 
representation  of  one  college  were  necessary  to  be  given  to  another  were  to  be 
sanctioned  by  him,  and  no  longer  by  the  despatch  of  a  command  to  the  college, 
or  by  communication  of  the  departments  with  one  another.  Extracts  from 
the  cabinet  orders  issued  were  to  be  weekly  submitted  to  his  msgesty  for  his 
approbation ;  and  the  orders  so  drawn  up  were  to  be  regarded  as  of  equal 
sufficiency  and  obligation  as  those  signed  by  the  king's  own  hand,  and  to  be 
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week,  the  new  cabinet  minister,  who  had  previously  behaved 
with  such  severity  towards  the  high  nobility,  caused  himself  and 
his  friend  Brandt  to  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Danish  counts, 
and  it  was  commonly  said  on  the  occasion,  that  he  would  nexty 
out  of  a  niunber  of  estates,  secure  for  himself  a  lordship,  as  a  be*- 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  title.  Struensee  must  have  felt  that 
his  conduct  in  this  affair  had  been  precipitate,  and  Host,  from 
the  manuscript  correspondence  of  the  two  new  counts,  relates 
that  Brandt  had  urged  Struensee  on  the  subject  of  the  lordship, 
when  the  latter  in  his  reply  ironically  asked  him,  ^^  whether  they 
two  had  really  rendered  such  important  services  to  Denmark/' 

Moreover  Suhm,  who  is  filled  with  feeUngs  of  national  enmity, 
has  done  injustice  to  Struensee  and  the  Germans  whom  he 
brought  into  the  country,  by  regarding  them  merely  in  the  light 
of  plagues ;  but  it  was  indeed  i*ashne6a  and  folly  for  Struensee, 
during  the  short  period  in  which  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  go-* 
vemment,  to  have  issued  six  hundred  ordinances,  for  the  most 
part  effecting  radical  reforms.  Among  these,  many  were  in  the 
highest  degree  needed  and  beneficial,  for  we  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  done  by  Struensee  from  the  mere 
impulse  of  presumption,  vanity  and  love  of  power,  and  what 
was  the  result  of  the  counsels  of  such  men  as  Willebrand,  Berger, 
Oeder,  Classen  and  Sturz'i'.    It  is.clear^that  such  men  as  these, 

strictly  obeyed  by  all  the  collegee  as  well'  u  by  the  inferior  authorities  where 
DO  ordinance  or  royal  resolution  existed  to  the  contrary,  in  which  case  the 
fact  was  immediately  to  be  notified  to  the  cabinet.  In  every  other  case,  the 
execution  and  contents  of  the  order  were  to  be  reported  to  the  king  by  the 
college,  and  by  the  inferior  officers  to  the  college  to  which  the  case  belonged." 
*  Falkenskiold  has  given  a  clear  and  well  drawn-up  account  of  these  re- 
forms, under  the  title  "  Des  rdformes  entreprises  par  Struensee  et  des  suites 
qu'elles  eurent  pour  lut  et  ses  partisans/'  pp.  136-146;  Host  enumerates 
these  reforms  chronologically,  and  in  part  ii.  p.  370,  he  states  briefly  the  ad- 
vantages for  which  Denmark  was  indebted  to  Struensee's  seven  months'  ad- 
ministration :  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  (  abolition  of  the  censorship ; 
extension  of  the  principles  of  toleration  i  remodeling  of  several  of  the  depart- 
ments of  administration ;  consolidation  of  the  whole  system  of  finance ;  new 
arrangement  of  the  post-ofilce ;  improved  administration  of  the  customs ; 
reform  of  the  Ck)penhagen  magistracy  ;  founding  of  court  and  corporate  tri- 
bunals ;  change  of  the  high  courts  of  Gottorp ;  regulation  of  the  commission 
court ;  organization  of  the  police  ;  mitigation  of  penal  laws  ;  irremissibility  of 
punishments ;  exclusion  of  unfit  persons  from  public  offices ;  greater  rapidity 
in  the  execution  of  the  public  business ;  limitation  of  the  expenses  of  the 
court ;  introduction  of  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law  and  in  reference 
to  the  public  burthens ;  suppression  of  titles ;  permission  for  the  import  and 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  com ;  free  trade  in  corn  for  the  south  of  Norway ; 
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even  when  acting  as  his  counsellors^  were  by  no  means  his  crea- 
tures^ for  Sturz  altogether  withdrew  from  any  intercourse  with 
him  upon  the  expulsion  of  Bernstorff^  and  Berger  never  at- 
tempted to  conceal  his  entire  dissatisfaction  with  Struensee 
from  the  moment  in  which  the  latter  accepted  or  caused  himself 
to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count.  When  we  add  to  this^ 
that  he  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the  oppressed  peasantry, 
caused  the  clever  Reverdil  to  be  brought  back,  whom  the  high 
nobility  had  dismissed,  and  that  in  his  desire  to  improve  the 
whole  war  department,  he  recalled  but  did  not  employ  St.  Ger- 
main, but  entrusted  the  superintendence  of  his  reforms  to  Fal- 
kenskiold,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  he  really  wished  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  not  merely  to  rule.  Falkens- 
kiold  was  well  acquainted  with  military  affairs  and  had  served 
in  the  field,  but,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  was  by  no  means 
agreed  with  Struensee  in  the  modes  of  reform  to  which  the 
latter  wished  to  have  recourse  {fetois  loin  de  Vencoiarager  dans 
les  mesures  iranchantee).  Along  with  these  able  men,  Struensee, 
who  had  no  regard  for  morality  or  principle,  at  the  first  em- 
ployed others  whose  characters  were  bad  and  their  persons 
hateful,  merely  because  he  thought  he  saw  in  them  able  instru- 
ments for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  These  persons 
afterwards  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
took  offence,  and  on  the  first  opportunity  used  that  influence 
against  their  employer  which  he  himself  had  gained  for  them. 

Gahler,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  war  department,  and 
played  such  a  disgraceful  part  under  St.  Germain,  and  Ranzau 
Ascheberg,  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  among  those  persons 
of  bad  repute  whom  Struensee  had  drawn  around  him.  Ranzau 
was  a  man  capable  of  any  crime  and  guilty  of  many.  In  the 
year  177l>  at  the  very  time  in  which  Struensee  issued  a  severe 
edict  against  fashionable  and  distinguished  swindlers,  he  was 
driven  to  desperation  by  his  creditors :  Struensee  refused  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  venture  upon  some 
extraordinary  proceeding*.  About  this  time  there  began  to  be 
a  general  feeling  that  Struensee's  position  was  untenable.     As 

preparation  of  a  new  pharmacopoeia ;  extension  of  inoculation ;  confirmation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  peasants ;  improvements  in  the  care  of  the  poor ;  pro- 
viding the  capital  with  wood ;  cleansing  and  lighting  the  streets,  and  num- 
bering the  houses. 

*  Audere  aliquid  quod  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum. 
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early  as  February  1771  Falkenskiold  had  entreated  Struensee 
to  remember  that  he  might  certainly  introduce  reforms^  but  that 
he  never  would  be  able  to  carry  through  a  revolution  in  a  foreign 
country*.  Falskenkiold  states^  that  he  reminded  him  on  this 
occasion  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  Russia  must  regard 
Ranzau  Ascheberg's  influence  in  Denmark^  and  the  appointment 
of  count  Osten  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  with  these 
things  Falkenskiold  must  have  been  fully  acquainted  from  his 
intimate  connexion  with  Russia.  The  English  minister  Keith 
had  a  double  character  to  play :  as  the  representative  of  the  rigidly 
moral  and  devotedly  ecclesiastical  George  III.^  he  was  obliged 
privately  to  blame  and  disapprove  of  the  imprudence  and  follies 
of  the  king's  sister  and  Struensee^s  gross  immorality^  whilst  as 
minister  of  a  friendly  power  he  was  obliged  publicly  to  protect 
and  defend  Struensee  and  the  queen.  His  advice  was  unheeded ; 
nevertheless  he  would  have  saved  Struensee  shortly  before  the 
decisive  moment^  if  the  latter  had  not  been  extremely  over-con- 
fident in  his  own  security. 

Struensee  never  suspected  that  Guldberg^  a  canting^  orthodox 
Lutheran  hypocrite^  who  had  formerly  been  a  candidate  of  theo- 
logy^ and  contrived  to  obtain  complete  dominion  over  the  mind 
of  the  queen  dowager  Juliana,  could  so  avail  himself  of  the  name 
of  this  wicked  woman  and  her  son  prince  Frederick,  who  was  in 
many  respects  still  a  boy,  as  to  withdraw  from  him  such  persons 
as  Ranzau  Ascheberg  and  Eickstedt,  and  to  secure  them  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  views ;  and  that  the  sneaking  hypocrite 
would  prove  able  to  deceive  such  experienced  and  arrant  knaves. 
In  the  very  last  half-year  of  his  public  activity  Struensee  proved 
himself  unequal,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  to  play  the  part 
which  he  had  undertaken :  his  bodily  energies  were  impaired  by 
luxurious  living,  and  his  mental  faculties  weakened  or  blinded 
by  unbounded  presumption :  he  had  become  so  overgrown  in  per- 
son, that  at  a  later  period  the  rude  attorney-general,  in  the  course 
of  his  accusation,  loaded  him  with  reproaches  on  that  account, 
and  was  mean  enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  over- 
whelm the  accused  with  the  most  vulgar  and  abusive  epithets. 
Two  events  which  occurred  in  September  and  December  proved 


'  Je  repr^ntai  vivement  II  Struensee,  qa'on  alloit  trop  loin,  qn'il  falloit 
lier  k  I'ulc^ration  des  esprits  et  renoncer  k  toute  iDnovation,  jasqu'^  ce 


rem6dier ^ ,  ^— ^- 

qu'on  eat  laiss^  se  calmer  rimpatience  et  le  m^ontentement  qui  &e  manifes- 
toient  dans  toutes  les  classes  de  la  soci^t^." 
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that  he  was  a  man  whom  every  trifle  was  sufScient  to  discompose 
and  upset  the  balance  of  his  mind,  so  as  to  leave  him  incapable  of 
forming  any  resolution  in  moments  of  necessity  or  danger.  This 
induced  the  people^  who  had  long  formed  a  band  of  conspirators 
against  his  power  around  queen  Juliana^  to  urge  on  their  pro- 
ceedings for  his  overthrow  with  equal  rapidity  and  daring. 

On  the  16th  of  September  1771>  c^  body  of  300  sailors  raised  a 
tumult,  such  as  often  occurs  in  sea-ports^  on  account  of  some 
demands  which  were  not  granted  to  them.  On  this  occasion  the 
prime  minister  became  so  dreadfully  alarmed  that  he  and  all  tlie 
court  fled  from  the  capital,  and  granted  to  the  rioters  what  he 
had  refused  to  their  peaceable  petition.  In  the  same  manner 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  'compelled,  eight  days  afterwards^ 
(24th  September)  to  grant  some  concessions  to  a  body  of  jour« 
neymen  silk-weavers,  and  was  silly  enough  to  suppose  that  he 
could  obtain  popularity  by  the  promise  of  a  holyday  to  the  people. 
The  court  had  expressed  its  design  to  be  present  on  this  festive 
occasion,  on  which  the  populace  was  entertained ;  but  it  did  not 
appear,  and  every  one  ascribed  the  absence  of  the  court  to  the 
cowardice  of  Struensee ;  and  this  feeling  no  sooner  took  root 
than  he  was  given  up.  Even  Brandt  began  to  doubt  of  his  se- 
curity ;  for  Falkenskibld  relates,  that  Brandt  and  himself  had 
not  concealed  from  their  friend  the  danger  of  the  circumstances^ 
but  that  all  warning  and  advice  were  lost  upon  him*.  Again 
on  the  24th  of  December  he  exhibited  himself  in  so  pitiful  a 
point  of  view,  that  every  one  immediately  perceived  how  easily 
his  overthrow  would  be  effected,  if  a  door  were  only  opened  to 
the  Danes  to  fall  upon  the  hated  Germans.  Struensee  had  con- 
ceived the  foolish  design,  not  of  dismissing  the  horse-guards,  or 
as  they  were  also  called,  the  Norwegian  guards,  which  might 
have  been  prudent  and  wise  enough,  but  of  incorporating  this 
privileged  corps,  with  a  loss  of  rank,  with  the  other  regiments  t 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself,  when  the  soldiers 
demanded  their  unconditional  discharge,  was  a  proof  both  of 
incapacity  and  cowardice. 

The  guards  were  guilty  of  a  formal  insurrection,  ill-treated 
their  officers,  indulged  in  every  sort  of  mischief,  completely  ter^ 
rified  the  minister  and  the  court,  who  were  then  in  Friedrichs- 

*  '*  II  ^toit  presque  le  seul  qui  ne  sembla  pas  s'aperoevoir  de  Torage  qui 
groBsiBSoit  chaque  jour,  on  edX  dit  que  la  confiance  daos  aea  vues  pour  U 
bien  de  Tdtat  lui  fascinoit  lea  yeux." 
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berg,  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Copenhagen^  and  retained 
possession  of  it  by  force  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  minister^ 
instead  of  employing  the  five  regiments  of  infantry,  the  squadron 
[  of  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  of  the  artillery  corps,  by  whom  the 

i  guards  were  besieged  in  the  castle,  for  the  punishment  of  the 

offenders,  not  only  yielded  in  a  cowardly  and  terrified  manner 
to  the  rebels,  but  made  them  presents  into  the  bargain.  They 
not  only  obtained  the  discharge  which  they  had  tumultuously 
demanded,  but  were  permitted  to  retain  their  uniforms  and  their 
pay,  which  they  had  received  in  advance,  and  were  presented  in 
addition  with  three  dollars  per  man*.  At  this  moment  Keith 
offered  him  the  means  of  deliverance  firom  the  dangers  by  which 
he  was  threatened  from  the  Danes,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  with  a  view 
to  protect  the  sister  of  his  king  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  her 
attachment  for  a  man  who  was  not  worthy  of  her  affection.  On 
this  occasion  also  Struensee  declined  the  ofier.  Keith  was  pro- 
bably aware,  when  he  offered  his  aid,  that  the  conspiracy  for  the 
destruction  of  Struensee  and  the  queen  was  already  formed,  and 
that  a  plan  had  been  laid  to  obtain  possession  of  the  king's  per*- 
son,  in  order  to  use  his  signature  in  the  same  manner  as  Struen- 
see had  hitherto  done. 

Guldbei^  was  the  soul  of  this  conspiracy.  He  had  at  that 
time  obtained  the  title  of  councillor  of  state,  and  is  admirably 
described  by  Falkenskiold  as  one  of  those  men,  multitudes  of 
whom  are  now  again  to  be  found  in  all  ends  and  comers  of 
Europe,  where  temporal  advantages  are  united  with  soundness 
in  the  faith  t«    To  judge  from  the  books  which  this  cunning 

*  Falkenskiold  gives  a  different  accoant  of  the  circumstances  from  that 
which  is  given  by  Host ;  his  views  however  are  sound,  and  we  therefore  sub- 
join  his  account  in  his  own  words :  "  Ces  gardes  insult^rent  leurs  chefs  et  re- 
fusant  de  se  faire  incorporer  ils  causdrent  une  ^meute  parmi  ia  populace  de 
Copenhague  ;  ils  demanddrent  leur  cong^  avec  beauconp  d'insolence  et  de  me- 
naces. Non  seulement  le  gouvernement  en  fut  effraye,  mais  il  montra  qu'il 
avoit  peur  en  accordant  aux  mutins  leur  demande,  et  en  ne  faisant  contre  eux 
aucune  recherche.  Sa  faiblesse  fut  ainsi  reconnue ;  on  vit  qu'il  n'osoit  se  Aer 
k  aucon  corps  de  I'arm^e,  et  Ton  ne  craignit  plus  de  Tattaquer  k  force  ouverte." 

t  "  Guldbcrg,  fila  d'un  meunier,  ayant  It6  destin^  k  I'^tat  eccl^siastique, 
s'appliqaa  d'abord  aux  Etudes  relatives  k  sa  vocation  et  se  fit  connottre  par  des 
ouvrages  de  theologie.  La  faveur  de  quelques  person nes  considerables  le  fit 
choisir  pour  £tre  charg6  de  T^ducation  du  prince  Frederic  et  lui  donna  Tocca- 
sion  de  s'insinuer  aupr^  de  la  reine  douairi^re  Julie- Marie,  dont  il  gagna  la 
confiance.  Guldberg  couvrolt  d'un  ext^rieur  pieux  et  du  langage  d'un  humble 
prdtre  une  ambition  profonde.  Du  sein  de  son  obscurity  modeste,  il  ^pioit  le 
moment  favorable  poor  employer  Ranzau  et  son  parti  au  projet  qu'il  m^itoit 
de  mettre  les  rSnes  de  I'^tat  dans  les  foibles  mains  du  prince  Ft^crlc  et  de 
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ecclesiastic  and  professor  has  written,  who  afterwards  became 
tutor  to  prince  Frederick  and  favourite  of  queen  Juliana,  we 
should  conclude  that  he,  like  the  great  majority  of  his  fraternity, 
notwithstanding  an  outward  appearance  of  moderation  and  re- 
serve, had  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  it  was  his  wish  and  interest  to  believe,  or  at  least  profess. 
According  to  this  creed,  faith  in  abstruse  dogmas,  and  the  sy- 
stematic and  ostentatious  observance  of  the  formalities  of  religion 
make  men  just  in  the  sight  of  God  and  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  saints  upon  earth,  whilst  little  stress  is  laid  upon  action 
and  feeling,  and  having  any  faith  in  virtue  is  even  regarded  as  a 
sin.  Learned  divines  like  Guldberg  are  accustomed  not  only  to 
persuade  themselves  of  the  soundness  of  such  views,  but  also 
easily  to  convince  those  like-minded,  if  no  others,  by  reasons,  or 
by  modes  of  speech  and  phrases  which  they  regard  as  reasons. 
He  therefore  at  the  same  time  hated  Struensee,  and  the  light 
which  the  latter  had  carried  into  the  thick  Lutheran  darkness 
which  overspread  Denmark  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Guld- 
berg was  not  skilful  or  practised  enough  for  the  execution  of  his 
designs :  persons  of  experience  and  daring  were  necessary  for 
this  part  of  the  project,  and  those  were  always  preferred  who 
could  not  reckon  on  having  any  share  in  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  Among  these,  count  von  Ranzau  As- 
cheberg  was  one  of  the  most  prominent.  The  hideous  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  the  results  of  his  dissolute  life  were  so  deeply 
impressed  on  the  features  of  this  man,  that  at  a  later  period, 
when  he  presented  a  large  bill,  under  an  assumed  name,  at  the 
banking-house  of  Bethmaun  and  Co.  in  Frankfort,  they  refused 
to  give  him  cash  till  they  had  ascertained,  by  a  letter  of  advice, 
that  the  bill  really  belonged  to  the  hideous  countenance  by  which 
it  was  presented.  Ranzau  had  long  consoled  his  creditors  with 
the  hope  of  a  revolution  which  would  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  obligations.  Major-general  von  Eickstedt,  commander  of 
the  Zealand  regiment  of  dragoons,  colonel  KoUer  Banner,  of  the 
Falster  regiment,  and  commissary-general  Magnus  Beringskiold, 
persons  who  had  so  often  shown  in  the  course  of  their  lives  that 
there  was  no  crime  to  which  they  were  not  ready  to  resort  in  order 
to  promote  their  own  interests,  soon  came  to  an  understand- 


Julie-Marie,  d'oil  il  leg  feroit  ais^ment  passer  dans  lea  siennes."    Herr  Rose- 
vinge  is  of  a  very  different  opinion. 
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ing  with  Ranzau.  Queen  Juliana,  who  felt  herself  personally 
offended  in  her  princely  honour  by  Falkenskiold,  and  her  narrow- 
minded  son  prince  Frederick,  long  waited  with  expectation  for  the 
favourable  moment,  and  promised  to  come  into  the  city  to  give 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  Count  Osten 
and  the  aged  count  Otto  Thott  remained  behind  the  scenes,  and 
the  latter  was  ready  upon  the  first  hint  to  hasten  from  his  estate 
into  the  city.  That  which  was  now  sown  by  others  by  means 
of  violence  and  force,  Guldberg,  by  his  hypocritical  piety,  after- 
wards reaped :  he  had  to  play  a  similar  part  to  that  which  Stru- 
ensee  had  enacted,  but  he  was  more  cautious.  During  the  time 
which  he  ruled  under  the  names  of  a  woman  and  a  boy,  he  issued 
far  more  ordinances  than  ever  Struensee  sent  forth ;  but  he  chose 
quite  a  different  direction  from  his  predecessor,  and  one  which 
is  always  the  surest.  Struensee  abolished  abuses;  Guldberg 
reintroduced  the  old  and  established  new  ones:  the  former 
adopted  the  cause  of  the  people,  which,  unthankful  and  unwise 
as  the  multitude  generally  show  themselves,  rejoiced  at  his  fall ; 
the  latter  favoured  the  people  of  rank  and  privilege,  all  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  live  sumptuously  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  these  afterwards  lent  him  their  aid  and  protection*.  In  the 
narration  of  the  catastrophe,  we  think  it  safest  to  follow  the  ac-\ 
count  which  has  been  given  by  Host  in  his  *  Life  of  Struensee,* 
in  whose  work  all  the  particulars  will  be  found  minutely  detailed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  January  177^^  Juliana  and  the 
crown  prince  came  to  the  castle  of  Copenhagen ;  Eickstedt  and 
KoUer  Banner  assembled  their  officers,  and  announced  to  them 
that,  by  command  of  queen  Juliana  and  the  crown  prince, 
Struensee  and  Brandt  were  to  be  arrested  on  account  of  their 
conduct  to  the  unfortunate  king ;  during  the  night  all  the  pre- 
parations were  made  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  stillness  for 
the  execution  of  the  design. 

On  the  morning  of  the  I7th,  Juliana,  prince  Frederick,  Ran- 
zau, Guldberg,  Eickstedt,  KoUer  Banner,  and  councillor  Jessen 
presented  themselves  suddenly  as  early  as  four  o^clock  in  the 
king's  bedchamber.  They  roused  him  in  a  fright  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  terrified  him  by  the  statement  of  a  variety  of  fictitious 

*  Herr  Rosevinge  complains  that  we  have  drawn  a  strong  picture  only  of 
the  dark  side  of  the  pure  Juliana  and  her  creatures ;  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  other  side  of  Guldberg  and  his  ordinances  has  been,  and  is,  more  than 
sufficiently  bepraised  by  the  newspapers  and  by  official  authors. 
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dangers ;  so  that^  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  he  signed 
eveiything  which  was  laid  before  him.  The  first  order  signed 
by  the  king  was  the  removal  of  Gude  from  the  office  of  com«* 
mandant  of  Copenhagen ;  the  second  transferred  the  arrange- 
ment and  execution  of  all  those  military  measures  which  might 
be  necessary  on  the  moment  to  Eickstedt  and  Koller  Banner. 
These  necessary  orders  had  no  sooner  been  obtained  than  the 
poor  king  was  dragged  into  the  chamber  of  the  crown  prince 
and  compelled  to  sign  fifteen  orders  for  personal  arrests,  and  to 
write  an  autograph  and  curious  letter*  to  the  queen,  to  announce 
to  her  that  she  was  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Kronenburg. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  persons  were  indeed  at  first  ar- 
rested, but  twelve  only  were  treated  and  abused  like  the  lowest 
criminals.  Among  these  were  Struensee  and  Brandt,  and  along 
with  them  ten  others,  who,  with  the  exception  of  two,  belong  to 
the  ablest  and  most  honourable  men  of  that  time ;  and,  as  public 
officers,  were  so  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  knowledge, 
that  Prussia  attached  great  importance  to  having  brought  Stru- 
ensee's  brother  into  its  ministry  t* 

The  execution  of  Guldberg's  undertaking  was  by  no  means 
difficult,  for  all  the  Danes,  all  zealous  Lutherans,  that  is  to  say, 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  the  more  incensed  against  the 
Germans  and  the  unbelievers,  as  Struensee's  behaviour  was  in  no 
respect  edifying  or  exemplary.  The  extent  of  the  indignation 
which  was  felt  and  expressed  by  the  Danes  and  the  pastors  may 
be  best  learned  from  the  numerous  printed  sermons  of  the  latter, 
firom  the  raving  to  which  they  had  recourse  in  their  pulpits,  and 
from  the  libels  of  the  two  Danish  historians,  Suhm  and  Lange- 
beck.  Guldberg's  jurists,  into  whose  power  Struensee  had  now 
fallen,  admirably  calculated  their  criminal  proceedings  to  woric 
on  the  character,  or  rather  upon  the  want  of  character,  of  the 
man  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  and  whom  they  wished  to  use 
in  order  to  obtain  legal  proofs  against  the  queen,  such  as  would 
satisfy  her  brother  George  III.  The  jurists  to  whom  the  crimi- 
nal examination  was  committed  had  recourse  to  a  species  of 
moral  torture,  in  order  to  induce  the  pusillanimous  man  to  make 

*  Host  gives  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which  is  as  follows : — "  Comme  vous 
n'avez  voulu  suivre  les  bons  conseils,  ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute  (truly  not !)  si  je 
me  trouve  ob4igi6  de  vous  f«ire  cooduire  k  Cronenbourg." 

t  The  men  of  honour  sund  ability  were  Strueo see's  brother  the  coiiDciiior 
of  jofitlce,  Berger,  Faikensklold,  Oeder,  Heseelberg,  Haoseti,  Wiliebraadt 
and  Sturz ;  the  two  eKceptioos,  Giihkr  sad  Aboe, 
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such  confessions  as  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  accustomed  to 
extort,  and  which,  if  any  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  re- 
cently published  prosecution  of  Weidig,  have  been  applied  in 
Darmstadt  in  our  own  times.  They  very  wisely  refrained  from 
the  employment  of  the  usual  torture,  because  they  wished  to 
attach  a  very  different  degree  of  importance  to  his  sayings  to 
that  which  they  could  have  done  if  they  had  been  extorted  from 
him  upon  the  rack.  Immediately  on  being  dragged  from  their 
beds,  Struensee  and  Brandt  were  treated  rather  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  with  respect  to  their  food,  the  absence  of 
comforts,  the  horrible  nature  of  their  prison,  their  beds,  the  un- 
exampled burthen  of  their  chains,  and  the  strictness  of  their 
guards.  These  criminal  tormentors  understood  admirably  the 
manner  in  which  men's  hearts  and  spirits  are  broken,  and  they 
therefore  left  them  for  five  weeks  without  a  hearing  or  interroga- 
tion in  this  dreadful  condition,  till  they  must  have  become  terri- 
fied at  their  own  aspect,  because  they  were  not  suffered  in  all 
that  time  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  cleanliness  or  even  to  shave. 
A  commission^  was  at  length  appointed,  against  whose  mem- 
bers in  general  nothing  could  be  said,  for  this  must  always  be 
conceded  when  no  proof  to  the  contrary  can  be  produced ;  among 
whom,  nevertheless,  Kofbd  Ancher,  Sevel,  and  the  sneaking 
hypocritical  Guldbei^  have  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  their 
memories  by  their  conduct  in  this  prosecution.  The  accused 
were  brought  out  for  examination  for  the  first  time  on  the  20th 
of  February  1772;  Struensee  was  completely  bowed  together; 
and  when  the  fetters  which  had  been  removed  before  the  first 
bearing  were  put  on  again,  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  the 
iron  penetrated  his  soul :  this  alone  can  explain  his  conduct,  this 
alone  could  have  led  such  a  man  as  he  was,— insolent  in  pros- 
perity, cowardly  in  danger,  and  terrified  in  misfortune, — to  have 
followed  the  first  hints  of  the  commission,  and  to  have  pursued 
the  course  which  they  wished  him  to  take.  As  early  as  the  21st 
of  February  they  drew  from  him  a  confession  implicating  the 
queen,  who  on  her  part,  with  manlike  firmness,  persisted  in  re- 

*  Ttie  eoramismoQ  consisted  of  privy  counciUor  Jtid  Wind,  Bftten^ 
Stampe,  Luxdorph,  Carstene ;  councillors  of  state  Kofod  Andier,  Sevel  aad 
Guidberg,  and  finally  commissary-general  Schmidt.  Herr  Rosevinge,  himself 
a  jurist,  which  the  author  is  not,  defends  the  judgment  and  the  judges  with 
great  zeal.  We  make  this  remark  in  this  place,  beoaiise  we  cannot  cfaunge  our 
views  respecting  Gtildberg  and  Guizot,  and  for  that  very  reason  most  willingly 
refer  others  to  those  places  and  persons  where  and  by  whom  they  can  find 
them  magnified  and  defended. 
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fusing  to  admit  any  accusation  of  criminality  which  could  affect 
either  him  or  herself.  How  must  she  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  filled  with  feeUngs  of  contempt^  when  the  mise- 
rable  and  cowardly  participator  in  her  criminaUty  not  only  re- 
peated  his  confession  on  the  25th  of  February,  but  affirmed, 
explained  and  authorized  its  use  by  his  signature !  If  the  mean- 
spirited  coward  thought  to  escape  the  fate  which  from  that  mo- 
ment he  deserved,  by  defaming  and  forsaking  a  young,  loving 
and  passionate  woman,  he  little  knew  the  Danes  who  were  his 
persecutors.  Brandt  conducted  himself  with  incomparably 
greater  resolution  and  manliness. 

The  jurists  speedily  brought  the  case  to  a  conclusion,  after 
they  had  drawn  forth  from  Struensee  a  confession  affecting  the 
queen.  On  the  25th  of  April  sentence  was  pronounced  upon 
Struensee  and  Brandt,  and  on  the  28th  it  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  the  executioner  first  cut  off  their  hands  and  afterwards 
beheaded  them.  We  do  not  venture  to  say  how  it  was  that 
Brandt  before  his  end  was  converted,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  the 
good  and  simple-minded  pastor  Hee  (if  he  did  not  at  last  play  a 
comedy  with  the  worthy  man) ;  in  the  case  of  Struensee  it  will 
be  easily  comprehended,  from  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  his  character  and  conduct.  One  point,  however,  requires  to 
be  noticed,  because  this  conversion  was  announced  as  a  triumph 
which  the  chief  pastors,  the  Julianas  and  Guldbergs  of  Europe, 
had  gained  over  philosophy.  The  licentious  philosophy  of  the 
Parisian  saloons,  their  prattlers  and  sophists,  could  not  indeed 
receive  any  strength  or  support  from  the  miserable  spirit  of 
Struensee,  contemptible  in  suffering  and  death ;  for  in  the  life 
which  he  had  led  he  had  gained  nothing  else  but  the  wisdom  of 
Helvetius,  and  he  therefore  passed,  as  all  weak  minds  do,  from 
the  infidelity  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  to  the  faith  of  those  who, 
like  his  mother,  his  father  the  superintendent,  and  his  brother, 
who  afterwards,  along  with  WoUner  in  Prussia,  raved  like  a  maniac 
in  favour  of  that  faith  which  insults  and  degrades  reason, — ^re- 
gard virtue  itself,  without  its  form  of  belief,  as  nothing  better 
than  ungodliness.  Balthasar  Miinter,  therefore,  became  the 
apostle  of  Struensee ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  triumph, 
as  well  as  the  victory  of  faith,  published  a  detailed  history  of  the 
conversion,  in  the  same  manner  and  precisely  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, as  the  vain  Zimmermann  in  Hanover  published  his  conver- 
sations with  Frederick  the  Great. 
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The  other  ten  persons^  who  had  been  arrested  on  the  17th  of 
January,  were  long  kept  in  close  imprisonment,  loaded  with 
chains  and  treated  like  the  lowest  criminals ;  at  length,  however, 
the  majority  of  the  judges  were  honest  enough  to  declare  von 
6'ahler,  Struensee's  brother,  and  Falkenskiold  alone  to  be  guilty. 
On  this  occasion  Falkenskiold  was  treated  with  greater  severity 
than  the  others,  in  consequence  of  petty  feelings  of  vengeance 
and  personal  dislike  which  were  cherished  towards  him  by  prince 
Frederick.  He  was  cruelly  dragged  away  to  Norway,  and  con* 
demned  to  spend  the  miserable  remnant  of  life  upon  the  solitary 
rock  of  Munkholm,  which  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  very  end  of 
the  world,  and  had  only  an  allowance  of  half  a  dollar  a  day  for 
his  support:  Russia,  however,  interfered  on  his  behalf.  His 
punishment  was  remitted  as  early  as  1777>  &ii<i  he  was  after- 
wards indemnified  for  his  sufferings*.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
took  up  the  cause  of  Struensee's  brother,  the  councillor  of  jus* 
tice,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  for  him  to  resume 
his  duties  as  a  professor  in  Liegnitz  in  June  177^ :  he  was  after- 
wards appointed  minister  of  justice  in  Prussia.  Von  Gahler  also 
was  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  to  go  to  Jutland. 

The  queen,  as  was  afterwards  made  publicly  known,  was  con- 
victed upon  the  confessions  of  Struens^e  alone,  although  the 
ladies  of  her  court,  old  and  young,  were  not  ashamed  to  report 
transactions  and  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  could 
only  have  been  obtained  by  an  eager  prying  after  things  which 
they  should  have  blushed  to  have  witnessed,  and  whose  recital 
was  more  dishonouring  to  themselves  than  to  the  queen ;  but 
the  honour  and  power  of  England  were  concerned  in  the  affair. 
Juliana  could  not  venture,  moreover,  to  entertain  any  hopes  with 
respect  to  the  succession  of  her  son  Frederick,  for  the  crown 
prince  had  been  born  before  Struensee's  acquaintance  with  the 

*  Ail  the  documents  connected  with  these  prosecutions  are  to  be  found  in 
French  transhitions*  accompanied  by  notes,  in  the '  M^moires  de  Falkenskiold,' 
in  which  those  here  last  mentioned  are  the  most  interesting : — 1.  Struensee's 
justification  of  himself;  2.  the  charges  against  him ;  3.  Uldal's  defence ;  4. 
the  judgment  in  extenMO.  Further, — 1.  charges  against  Brandt;  2.  Bang's 
defence;  3.  the  judgment.  Further,—-!,  accusation  against  the  queen,  pre- 
ceded by  Struensee's  confession ;  then  the  loathsome  and  repugnant  confes- 
sions of  the  queen's  ladies  of  the  bedchamber ;  then  the  treacherous  betrayal 
of  her  confidante.  Miss  von  Eglen,  &c. ;  2.  Uldal*s  defence  of  the  queen, 
preceded  by  her  recall  of  the  confession  which  she  had  subscribed.  The  most 
mteresting  articles  are  the  "  Precis  de  procedure  commenc^e  contre  M.  de  Fal- 
kenskiold en  1771>  ct  des  suites  qu'elle  a  eue  jusqu'en  1788.'*  This  piece  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  his  trial,  sentence  and  confinement  in  Munldiolm. 
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queen^  and  the  king^  weak-minded  as  he  was,  laid  claim  also  to 
tiie  princess,  born  in  1771^  as  his  daughter.  In  her  case  the 
legal  maxim  must  be  allowed  to  stand  good  {ftlia  estj  guam  nuptia 
declarant) f  and  therefore  it  became  the  more  necessary  to  convict 
the  queen  of  adultery.  This  could  not  be  legally  effected  with- 
out her  own  confession,  and  that  alone  would  satisfy  George  III. ; 
in  order  to  obtain  this,  two  old  and  knavish  ministers  were  em- 
ployed. The  aged  count  Thott  and  Schack-Rathlow  persuaded 
the  young  queen  to  subscribe  her  name  to  an  acknowledgment 
necessary  for  a  divorce ;  she  shrunk  back  in  terror  from  the 
malicious  countenance  of  Schack-Rathlow  when  she  had  written 
the  first  letters  of  her  name ;  he  seized  her  hand  and  compelled 
her  to  complete  what  she  had  already  begun.  This  having  been 
accomplished  on  the  8th  of  March  1772>  no  further  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  divorce.  About  this  time  the  unfortunate 
princess  lost  her  mother,  and  was  obliged  to  separate  even  from 
her  young  child ;  she  was,  however,  beloved  and  honoured  by 
all  those  who  knew  her  whilst  she  lived  in  the  castle  of  Celle,  and 
died  there  three  years  afterwards  (in  1775)  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  Danes  soon  perceived  that  a  return  to  genuine  Lutheran- 
iSm  and  to  aristocratic  government  was  by  no  means  likely  to 
realize  for  the  people  any  of  those  advantages  which,  in  the  first 
exuberance  of  their  joy,  they  had  expected.  Guldberg  was  in- 
deed a  theological  writer,  and  wrote  history  also  afler  the  fashion 
of  Ouizot,  but  the  Danish  people  gained  as  little  under  his  ad- 
ministration as  the  French  have  done  under  that  of  the  latter. 
Of  all  those  who  had  contributed  to  secure  the  victory  for  him 
and  Juliana,  or  who  trumpeted  it  forth  as  the  triumph  of  the 
faithful  over  the  infidels,  the  pastors  alone  were  fully  satisfied. 
The  ancient  faith  and  all  the  former  ecclesiastical  abuses  were 
again  rife.  Hee  and  Balthasar  Munter  were  greeted  with  smooth 
words  by  queen  Juliana,  overloaded  with  commendations,  and 
presented  each  with  a  snuff-box.  Guldberg,  with  all  courtliness, 
sought  to  keep  the  leading  persons  apart  from  the  court  who  had 
given  proofs  of  their  activity  on  the  I7th  of  January.  Ranzau 
Ascheberg  indeed  received  considerable  sums  of  money,  but  he 
was  hated  and  shunned  by  every  one  as  a  scoundrel,  and  ended 
his  life  as  an  exile  at  Orange  in  the  south  of  France.  Bering- 
skiold  was,  it  is  true,  also  rewarded,  and  received  a  chamberlain^s 
place^  which  was  afterwards  taken  from  him,  then  restored,  and 
again  finally  taken  away,  so  that  at  last  he  died  as  a  prisoner. 
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KoUer  Banner  also  received  money,  but  obtained  no  place  of  in- 
fluence,  and  died  despised  in  Altona  in  1811.  Eickstedt  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  crown  prince,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
rid  of  his  stepmother,  dismissed  him  in  a  polite  and  honourable 
manner. 

The  same  course  of  events  took  place  in  Denmark  with  respect 
to  Struensee's  revolutionary  measures  and  the  return  to  the  old 
system  of  government  which  occurred  in  Germany  in  1814.  It 
was  seen  that  many  things  had  been  effected  in  two  years,  under 
Struensee's  government,  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  salu- 
tary, and  had  become  indispensable  in  the  then  existing  state 
of  affiiirs ;  those  who  again  resumed  power  contrived  to  abolish 
merely  what  was  disadvantageous  to  the  rulers,  and  to  introduce 
again  only  those  portions  of  the  old  regime  which  promoted  the 
views  of  the  ruling  powers ;  the  people  in  both  cases  were  grie- 
vously deceived.  The  history  of  the  internal  administration  of 
Denmark,  an  account  of  the  destinies  of  individuals,  or  the  enu- 
meration of  those  innumerable  ordinances  which  Guldberg  issued, 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  Guldberg  ruled 
for  twelve  years  under  the  modest  title  of  secretary  to  the  cabinet, 
and  promulgated  an  immense  number  of  royal  decrees  through 
the  several  administrative  departments,  which  decrees  had  all 
the  force  of  laws.  We  shall  merely  advert  to  one  point  which 
affects  or  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
This  point  is  the  labours  and  influence  of  the  younger  Bemstorff, 
one  of  the  wisest,  most  benevolent  and  intelligent  diplomatists 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ; — a  statesman  who,  as 
such,  deserves  to  have  his  name  associated  with  that  of  Pitt;  for 
if  the  field  was  smaller  which  lay  open  to  his  sphere  of  opera- 
tions, the  position  of  his  small  kingdom  rendered  them  the  more 
difficult,  and  particularly  because  he  understood  how  to  combine 
honesty  and  integrity  with  politics,  which  diplomatists  elsewhere 
regard  as  imprudent  and  narrow-minded. 

The  aged  Hartwig  von  Bemstorff  was  dead  at  the  time  in 
which  Juliana  and  Guldberg  thought  it  advisable  to  restore  the 
guidance  of  the  various  departments  of  the  state  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  aristocracy,  whom  they  designed  to  use  as  a 
screen  for  their  own  autocracy ;  Peter  Andreas  von  Bemstorff, 
the  nephew  of  the  late  minister,  was  therefore  called  to  Copen- 
hagen, because  he  was  regarded  as  the  man  most  capable  of  re- 
newing the  negotiations  with  Russia,  and  hopes  were  entertained 
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of  bringing  them  to  a  successfiil  issue  through  his  instrumen- 
tality. He  was  first  appointed  second  director  of  the  college  of 
finance,  but  as  early  as  April  1772  count  Osten  was  obliged  to 
resign  in  his  fiivour  the  department  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  in  the 
following  month  of  May  the  grand-duke  of  Russia,  as  reigning 
duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  confirmed  the  treaty  which  had  pre- 
viously been  concluded  in  his  name,  by  which  Oldenburg  and 
Delmenhorst  were  ceded  to  him  in  exchange  for  his  possessions 
in  Holstein  and  Sleswick.  These  provinces  were  then  only  lord- 
ships, but  the  emperor  was  to  confer  upon  them  the  title  and 
privileges  of  a  duchy.  As  early  as  July  the  grand-duke  ceded 
the  new  duchy  to  Frederick  Augustus,  prince  bishop  of  Lubeck, 
who  came  to  Oldenburg  in  December  in  company  with  his  son 
Frederick  William,  in  order  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  state. 
The  relations  of  Denmark  to  Russia  and  Sweden,  or  rather  the 
situation  of  Denmark  between  these  powers,  had  been  rendered 
very  difficult  and  perplexing  by  the  character  of  Gustavus  III. 
The  position  of  the  kingdom  again  as  regarded  England  and 
Russia,  in  the  time  of  the  North  American  war,  was  not  less 
critical ;  but  Bernstorff,  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  steered 
his  political  course  with  the  greatest  skill  and  discretion ;  he  also 
therefore  became  too  great  for  the  queen  and  Guldberg,  and  was 
obliged  for  two  years  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 

After  Bemstorff's  withdrawal  from  the  ministry,  Guldberg 
filled  all  the  high  offices  of  the  state  with  his  own  creatures,  and 
governed  the  kingdom  as  absolutely  as  ever  it  had  been  ruled 
by  Struensee.  At  length  he  conceived  he  might  take  the  young 
crown  prince  also  under  his  wing,  although  the  latter  had  been 
fully  informed  of  all  the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken  against 
his  mother,  and  of  the  course  which  would  have  been  taken  with 
himself  also  had  it  been  possible.  The  crown  prince  had  been 
confirmed,  and  was  subject  to  the  oversight  and  authority  of  his 
unfortunate  father  alone ;  but,  notwithstanding,  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  4th  of  April  1784,  by  the  appointment  of  Ove  Hoegh 
Guldberg  to  the  office  of  minister  of  state,  to  establish  a  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  who  was  to  rule  for  Juliana  and  her  weak* 
minded  son.  They  had  however  altogether  mistaken  the  temper 
and  talents  of  the  crown  prince,  and  the  kingdom  continued  only 
for  ten  days  longer  subject  to  the  malicious  Juliana  and  her  new 
minister  of  state.  On  the  14th  of  April  1784  the  crown  prince 
got  possession  of  his  father,  or  rather  of  the  privilege  and  use  of 
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his  signature^  which  was  the  means  of  ruling  Denmark,  and 
Bernstorff  was  recalled.  His  second  ministerial  rule  began  about 
the  same  time  as  Pitt  was  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs  in  En- 
gland ;  Guldberg,  Juliana  and  all  her  creatures  were  removed. 
It  is  quite  true^  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  that  Bernstorff,  as  well  as  the  crown  prince,  showed 
all  possible  regard  to  Juliana  and  Guldberg.  That,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  as  any  honourable  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 


§IL 

SWEDEN. 


In  that  part  of  the  Swedish  history  which  has  been  already 
given  in  this  work,  it  has  been  shown  that  Sweden  was  governed 
from  the  year  1723  till  1762,  or  till  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  Prussia,  by  the  nobility  and  councU  of  the  kingdom ;  that 
from  year  to  year  the  circle  of  the  oligarchy  of  nobles  became 
less  and  less,  and  was  limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  fami- 
lies, whilst  the  king  became  a  shadow  and  the  assembly  of  the 
estates  a  mere  bugbear.  The  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the 
council  was  left  to  the  various  colleges  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  composed  of  the  nobiUty,  and  having  a  colonel  for  their 
president  who  belonged  to  the  council  of  state,  he  commanded 
them  like  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  constrained  them  to  march 
according  to  the  route  prescribed  by  the  council ;  the  council, 
however,  issued  their  decrees  in  the  king's  name.  The  signature 
of  the  king  was  an  empty  form,  for  the  council,  as  well  as  the 
executive  colleges,  had  the  king's  seal  and  stamp  in  their  keep- 
ing and  used  them  without  asking  his  advice  or  consent.  The 
council  of  state  and  the  presidents  of  the  respective  colleges  were 
for  the  most  part  heads  of  certain  families,  of  whom  one  party 
sold  themselves  to  Russia  or  England  and  another  to  France. 
The  history  of  the  period  which  has  just  been  referred  to  called 
for  the  incidental  mention  of  kings  only,  whose  names  were 
merely  used  to  mark  its  various  divisions,  the  characteristics  of 
which  would  however  be  much  better  described  if  they  were 
arranged  according  to  the  alternating  victories  and  defeats  which 
the  Russian  party  (the  Caps)  or  the  French  party  (the  Hats) 
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gained  or  suffered  in  the  assemblies  of  the  estates.  The  meet* 
ings  of  these  diets  were  therefore  days  of  batik^  because^  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  constitution^  all  determinations  respecting 
supreme  legislation,  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
constituents  of  the  council,  must  be  determined  by  the  estates, 
that  is,  by  deputies  from  the  nobles,  clergy,  citizens  and  peasants, 
called  together  from  time  to  time. 

The  power  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  families  who 
constituted  the  party  of  the  Hats,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  interval,  from  the  year  1738,  viz.  the  time  of  the  choice  of 
the  prince  of  Holstein  to  be  the  successor  of  the  aged  king  Fre- 
derick of  Hesse  Cassel ;  they  lost  their  power  by  the  manner  in 
which,  for  the  sake  of  some  contemptible  gains,  they  plunged 
the  .kingdom  into  the  ruinous  seven  years^  war.  When,  how- 
ever, the  Caps  gained  the  ascendency  and  came  into  power,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  as  little  was  gained  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  as  the  English  nation  gains  when  either  of 
the  two  great  parties  replaces  the  other,  when  the  Whigs  tri- 
umph for  a  season  over  the  Tories,  or  the  Tories  over  the  Whigs. 
The  state  of  affairs  had  reached  such  a  point  in  Sweden  as  was 
the  case  in  Denmark  in  1660:  the  two  lower  estates  were  so 
oppressed  by  the  nobles  and  the  oligarchy,  that  they  had  no 
other  hope  of  deliverance  than  by  conferring  the  power  of  a  die* 
tator  upon  the  king ;  Adolphus  Frederick,  however,  was  not  bom 
to  be  the  dictator  of  a  fi-ee  state.  Amdt  has  described  the  op- 
pression and  mischief  perpetrated  by  the  oligarchy  of  Sweden 
in  the  commencing  pages  of  his  history  of  that  kingdom  under 
Gustavus  IV.  with  great  correctness  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject*.  The  author  of  this  history  refers  with  the 
greater  satisfaction  to  this  description,  and  to  the  poetical  repre- 
sentation of  the  pleasures  of  the  nobility,  of  the  royal  arts  and 
amusements,  as  he  once  chose  the  thankless  office  of  defending 
the  prose  of  poverty,  which  nowhere  finds  defenders,  against  the 

*  Posselt,  in  his '  History  of  Gustavus  III./  has  given  a  very  lively  description 
of  the  condition  of  Sweden  previous  to  the  year  1772,  in  the  first  sixty  pages 
of  his  book,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  reference  to  the  sources  from  whence  lie 
has  drawn  his  materials.  He  describes  affairs  from  a  different  point  of  view 
and  in  a  very  different  manner  fh>m  that  of  Amdt.  A  Swedish  count  and 
member  of  the  estates  has  communicated  to  the  author  a  variety  of  manuscript 
observations  upon  Amdt's  book,  and  the  character  of  Gustavus  HI.,  as  well  as 
upon  his  morals  and  what  he  calls  his  Machiavelianism,  which  the  author, 
although  he  fully  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  writer,  will  not  communicate  to 
tile  public^  because  the  world  will  neither  hear  nor  believe  the  simple  truth,  bat 
wishes  to  be  deceived. 
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numerous  poetical  eulogists  of  the  arts  of  wealth.  It  will  be  ia 
vain  therefore  in  this  work  to  seek  for  the  praise  of  polished 
aristocratic  manners,  a  description  of  knightly  pomp  and  taste- 
ful fashionable  elegance,  or  eulogies  bestowed  upon  the  splendid 
feasts  and  gorgeous  festivities  of  the  high  nobility,  as  well  as  the 
plays,  operas,  balls  and  tournaments  of  Gustavus,  because  all 
these  have  already  received  their  meed  of  commendation  from 
Arndt.  We  can  take  no  pleasure  in  the  expenditure  of  great 
sums  for  the  promotion  of  any  arts  foreign  to  the  taste  and  con* 
dition  of  the  North,  and  which  require  that  kind  of  wealth  for 
their  successful  cultivation  which  is  inseparable  from  unbounded 
poverty.  We  shall  leave  the  praise  of  all  such  things  to  the 
^  Revue  de  deux  Mondes,^  or  to  the  Hanoverian  newspapers 'i^* 
We  do  not  even  rejoice  in  the  inventive  powers  exhibited  by 
Gustavus,  although  they  were  quite  in  place  in  the  frivolities  of 
a  coiul  and  in  the  midst  of  a  species  of  taste  to  which  the  works 
of  nature  appear  too  common. 

The  Hats  had  exercised  dominion  in  Sweden  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  seven  years'  war,  but  when  the  peace  was  concluded 
with  Prussia  in  May  1762,  by  the  intervention  of  the  queen,  who 
was  the  sister  of  Frederick  IL,  the  general  voice  was  completely 
turned  against  them ;  the  assembly  of  the  estates  continued  its 
sittings  for  twenty  months,  the  Caps  gained  the  ascendency  and 
played  the  despo^  like  their  predecessors.  In  the  following  aS"> 
sembly,  1765-17679  which  prolonged  its  sittings  for  eighteen 
months,  the  revolution  (for  such  we  must  call  it)  was  completed, 
and  the  Hats  were  completely  driven  from  power.  The  party  of 
the  Caps  alone  had  now  full  possession  of  the  council,  but  by 
this  change  neither  the  people  nor  the  king  gained  anything : 
the  latter  was  merely  handed  over  from  the  power  of  one  part  of 
the  oligarchy  to  that  of  another. 

The  heads  of  the  opposite  party  were  at  that  time  completely  • 

*  Among  the  objections  and  reproaches  which  have  been  made  to  the  author, 
arising  probably  from  an  intentional  misunderstanding  of  this  history,  is  that 
of  a  want  of  love  for  the  arts.  His  readers,  however,  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
author's  general  opinions  upon  this  point,  as  Herr  Rosevinge  and  others  have 
done,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself  respecting  the  nature 
of  that  protection  extended  to  the  arts  by  Gustavus,  or  king  Stanislaus,  or 
Catharine  III.,  or  as  they  are  now  protected  and  promoted  in  Munich.  That 
would  be  as  reasonable  as  to  conclude  that  the  author  was  an  enemy  to  the 
sciences  because  he  altogether  disapproves  of  the  learned  missions  of  the  doc- 
trinaires, their  printing  numerous  books  and  documents,  and  the  species  of 
protection  which  they  extend  to  literati. 
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driven  out  of  the  council  of  state  by  their  victorious  antagonists^ 
many  of  its  members  prosecuted,  all  of  them  more  or  less  oiTend- 
ed  and  harassed,  and  afterwards  the  triumphant  oligarchical  Caps 
exercised  the  greatest  tyranny  over  the  peasants  and  the  whole 
trading  community.  The  peasants  were  at  length  excited  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  had  recourse  to  violence,  collected  in 
masses,  and  manifested  an  intention  of  marching  upon  Stock- 
holm; on  this  occasion  two  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed 
and  thirty-eight  of  them  condemned  to  hard  labour.  The  mer- 
chants and  traders  were  reduced  to  despair  and  ruined  by  the 
measures  adopted  in  the  financial  and  banking  departments 
by  the  council  of  state,  which  was  selected  from  the  party  of 
the  Caps.  Embarrassments  became  at  length  so  great,  and 
bankruptcies  so  numerous,  that  the  king  in  Februaiy,  with 
a  degree  of  earnest  impressiveness  which  was  quite  unexpected 
from  him,  called  upon  the  council  not  to  wait  for  the  regular 
assembling  of  the  diet  of  1774,  but  immediately  to  convoke  an 
extraordinary  meeting.  On  this  occasion  the  crown  prince,  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  first  appeared  in  a  political  character: 
he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  splendid  princely  talents,  and 
possessed  all  those  qualities  which  charm  the  multitude ;  but  he 
was  totally  deficient  in  earnestness,  perseverance  and  frugality, 
and  unable  to  control  the  workings  of  a  mind  fertile  in  dreams 
of  fancy.  From  his  very  boyhood  he  had  been  trained  to  be  a 
courtier,  sophist  and  rhetorician  by  lieut.-general  Scheffer,  as  the 
correspondence  of  tutor  and  pupil,  which  has  been  published, 
abundantly  proves.  His  facility  of  speech,  the  agreeablenesa 
and  amiability  of  his  conversation,  his  superficial  acquaintance 
with  languages,  arts  and  sciences,  delighted  citizens,  literati  and 
artisans,  who  feel  themselves  honoured  by  royal  notice,  are 
covetous  of  gifts,  and  willing  to  take  the  word  for  the  deed.  He 
was  however  doubly  dear,  and  with  justice,  to  the  Swedes,  be- 
cause he  was  the  first  king  who  had  been  bom  in  the  country 
since  the  time  of  Charles  XIL,  and  spoke  their  language  with 
correctness  and  purity. 

Upon  his  journey  through  the  kingdom  he  had  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  evils  which  oppressed  the  people,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  causes  from  which  they  sprung:  he  was 
therefore  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  council 
than  he  determined  to  remove  them ;  and  so  conducted  affairs, 
that  the  first  eight  years  of  his  absolute  rule  were  extremely 
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beneficial  to  the  country.  On  this  journey  he  was  beset  on  all 
hands  with  complaints  against  the  council ;  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  all  quarters^  and  the  party  which  had  been 
driven  from  power  offered  him  their  aid  if  he  would  drive  the 
domineering  party  from  the  rudder  of  the  state :  this  however 
is  merely  the  usual  course  pursued  whenever  a  political  party 
is  completely  put  down.  Those  who  were  in  power  then  availed 
themselves  of  the  king  to  regain  the  ascendant^  but  they  had 
no  sooner  seized  upon  the  reins  of  authority^  than  they  proved 
as  inimical  to  the  sovereign  as  the  defeated  party  had  been^  and 
domineered  over  the  people  in  the  same  reckless  spirit  as  their 
predecessors.  The  general  opinion  of  the  kingdom  was  not  un- 
known to  the  council  of  state ;  the  Caps  were  aware  that  the 
calling  of  an  assembly  of  the  states  would  lead  to  their  over- 
throw^  and  therefore  the  council  resisted  the  will  of  the  king 
and  refused  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  diet^  because^  as  they 
affirmed,  they  had  already  anticipated  all  those  evils  respecting 
which  complaints  would  be  made,  and  felt  assured  that  they 
might  be  eased  or  remedied  till  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  diet 

in  1774. 

The  king  insisted  upon  compliance  with  his  demand  and  the 
council  refused  to  acquiesce,  and  from  this  moment  a  contest 
commenced,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  excitement  among  the 
public  and  in  the  situation  of  affitirs,  of  which  the  crown  prince 
became  aware  on  his  journey,  reduced  the  ruling  party  to  the 
greatest  perplexity.  The  king  would  have  yielded,  but  the 
crown  prince,  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  defender  of  the 
people  against  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  oligarchy,  came 
boldly  and  actively  forward  to  sustain  their  cause,  and  the  con- 
test was  prolonged  for  a  whole  year.  During  this  time  Gustavus 
was  the  representative  of  his  father.  The  whole  of  Europe  was 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  ability,  eloquence  and  firmness  which 
at  that  time  was  exhibited  by  the  nephew  of  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia  in  this  contest  between  the  Swedish  council  of  state  and 
his  father :  this,  however,  only  contributed  to  make  the  council 
of  state  more  obstinate.  The  crown  prince  on  this  occasion 
would  have  gone  much  further  had  he  been  his  own  master,  but 
the  anxious  and  narrow  religious  views  of  his  father  could  not 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  his  aesthetic,  poetical  and  philo- 
sophical education  and  his  modes  of  thought,  which  were  drawn 
from  the  works  of  the  renowned  Frenchmen  of  the  time ;  he  was 
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therefore  only  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  certain  pointy  and  that  he 
did,  on  the  part  of  his  father,  with  courage,  skill  and  resolution. 
On  the  12th  of  December  1768  the  prince  appeared  in  the  coun- 
cil with  a  paper  signed  by  his  father,  and  which  he  himself  die* 
tated  in  the  assembly  that  it  might  be  entered  on  their  minutes, 
in  which  the  king  dedared,  that  if  the  council  did  not  resolve 
within  three  days  upon  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  diet,  he 
would  lay  down  the  government  till  the  assembly  was  sum<« 
moned,  and  require  them  to  give  up  the  royal  seal  and  stamp, 
on  which  alone  the  continuance  of  their  assumed  power  was 
based. 

The  council,  on  the  termination  of  this  interval,  begged  for  an 
extension  of  the  time,  but  the  crown  prince  again  presented  him- 
self on  the  15th,  and  now  demanded  from  the  oligarchy  the 
actual  restoration  of  those  symbols  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
council  did  not  indeed  comply  with  the  demand,  but  the  crown 
prince  afterwards  proceeded  to  all  the  high  offices  of  state  and 
repeated  the  same  demand,  and  in  all  cases  with  success,  except 
in  that  of  the  town  council  of  Stockholm.  The  council  of  state 
became  alarmed ;  they  at  first  resolved  to  summon  the  diet  for  the 
15th  of  April  1769,  but  on  the  following  day  they  had  recourse  to 
another  device.  These  nobles  conceived  the  plan  of  proposing  to 
the  country  an  aristocratic  oligarchical  government  without  a 
king,  and  they  therefore  propounded  a  formal  question  to  the 
presidents  of  the  colleges  of  the  kingdom,  who  belonged  to  their 
caste  and  party,  to  the  following  purport :  Whether  they  would 
not  think  themselves  bound,  according  to  the  law  of  the  diet  of 
1756,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  council  of  state,  even  although 
the  king  took  no  share  in  the  government?  The  presidents 
would  willingly  have  given  an  affirmative  answer,  but  tixe  assess- 
ors of  the  respective  colleges  declared,  that  all  their  decrees 
without  the  setd  and  stamp  of  the  royal  authority  would  be  null 
and  void,  and  the  bank  refused  any  longer  to  provide  double  pay 
for  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  which  was  under  the  control  of 
the  council  of  state.  In  the  meantime,  admiral  Falkengreen 
and  generals  Ehrenswaerd  and  Fersen  had  doubled  the  sentinels  i 
the  council  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  this,  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  force  of  arms ;  the  officers,  however,  declared  that  they 
had  not  taken  this  step  from  obedience  to  the  council,  who  were 
incapable  of  issuing  any  legal  commands  without  the  royal  seal, 
but  on  their  own  responsibility,  in  order  to  provide  for  die  pub- 
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lie  safety.  The  adherence  of  the  town  council  of  Stockholm 
could  afford  the  council  of  state  but  little  support,  because  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens  were  decidedly  favourable  to  the  king; 
the  obstinate  oligarchs  were  therefore  obliged  on  the  19th  to 
yield  to  the  king's  demand. 

The  council  thus  compelled  convoked  the  diet  of  the  king* 
dom  for  the  28th  of  April  1 769 ;  but  in  spite  of  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  they  adopted  all  possible  measures  to  main* 
tain  their  dominion  not  only  during  the  sitting  of  the  diet  but 
for  the  future.  The  diet  was  summoned  to  meet,  not  in  Stock* 
holm,  but  in  Norrkoping ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  only  one  part 
of  the  council  should  accompany  the  king  to  that  city,  whilst 
the  rest  remained  in  the  capital  to  conduct  the  administration  of 
the  government.  In  the  prevailing  state  of  public  opinion,  such 
a  step  could  only  tend  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  the  faction  of 
the  Caps.  By  such  a  course  the  kingdom  would  have  gained 
nothing,  because  the  victorious  party  would  not  have  proved 
less  oUgarchical  than  their  antagonists.  In  May,  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  diet,  the  whole  council  was  obliged  to  come 
to  NorrkSping,  and  those  councillors  who  had  attempted  to 
govern  without  the  king  were  removed ;  thanks  were  voted  to 
his  majesty  by  the  diet,  and  therefore  from  the  whole  nation, 
and  the  sittings  of  the  assembly  were  transferred  to  Stockholm. 
The  triumph  of  the  Hats,  however,  was  yet  by  no  means  com- 
plete. 

In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  Russians  over  the  Turks, 
and  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Poland,  France  had 
a  great  political  interest  in  the  suppression  of  the  Russian  in- 
fluence in  Sweden,  and  as  the  sittings  of  the  diet  were  prolonged, 
every  possible  influence  was  used  to  induce  the  aged  king  to 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  oligarchy.  The  favour  of  the  marshal 
of  the  diet  was  secured,  and  considerable  subsidies  were  oflfered 
by  France,  if  the  king,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  diet,  would 
effect  the  abolition  of  all  those  limitations  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  absolute  power  of  the  monarch  since  the  year 
1723 ;  the  aged  and  indolent  king,  however,  was  partly  con* 
strained  by  some  scruples  about  his  oath,  concerning  which  his 
son  felt  no  compunction,  and  the  plan  was  partiy  obstructed 
because  colonel  Pechlin,  to  whom  the  military  part  of  the  Cfrnp-* 
de-4nain  was  entrusted,  had  been  gained  over  by  the  Russians 
by  means  which  we  shall  here  pass  over.    The  history,  there* 
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fore,  of  the  diet  may  be  comprised  in  a  single  sentence :  the 
crown  prince  wished  for  a  revolution^  whichj  however,  in  no 
place  or  time,  has  been  effected  without  violence  and  recourse 
to  means  libsolutely  immoral ;  such  means  Adolphus  Frederick, 
from  a  love  of  peace  and  justice,  could  not  resolve  to  adopt,  and 
therefore  Gustavus  was  obliged  ''to  bide  his  time/' 

The  conduct  of  that  party  of  the  nobility  which  had  hitherto 
been  favourable  to  the  king  soon  proved  clearly  enough  to  the 
other  estates,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  from  the  nobles, 
either  for  themselves  or  the  king,  without  the  restoration  of  the 
weight  of  the  monarchical  element  in  the  constitution.  Every- 
thing which  emanated  from  the  court  was  suspected  by  the 
ruling  party,  of  which  there  was  evidence  enough  in  this  diet; 
but  it  was  also  clear,  that  the  nation  looked  for  protection  and 
deliverance  to  the  crown  prince.  In  the  course  of  the  diet,  the 
subject  of  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  young  princes  to  travel 
was  discussed  and  met  with  opposition.  As,  however,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  prevent  the  design,  the  express  condition 
was  attempted  to  be  attached  to  the  concession,  that  the  crown 
prince  should  not  be  allowed  to  travel  in  any  country  in  which 
an  absolute  monarchical  government  and  constitution  existed ; 
and  when  even  this  condition  could  not  be  obtained,  they  in- 
sisted at  least  that  all  the  three  princes  should  not  be  permitted 
to  travel  together.  A  considerable  sum  was  afterwards  appro- 
priated for  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  princes  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  upon  the  motion  of  the  Hats,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  diet  on  the  30th  of  January  1770,  thanks  were  returned 
to  the  king  for  his  care  and  prudence  in  causing  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  diet  to  be  convoked,  under  the  diflScult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  kingdom  was  then  placed. 

Prince  Charles  first  set  out  upon  his  travels,  and  the  crown 
prince  and  his  youngest  brother  Adolphus  Frederick,  according 
to  the  resolution  of  the  diet,  waited  till  his  return  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1770  before  they  entered  upon  theirs.  According  to 
the  universal  custom  of  the  rich  and  fashionable,  the  nobility 
and  princes  of  that  time,  Paris  was  the  first  object  of  the 
traveller,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  then  the  principal 
seat  of  the  fashionable  literature  of  the  age, — ^now  as  much  exe- 
crated as  it  was  then  extolled, — ^was  called  the  metropolis  of 
European  civilization.  The  future  king  of  Sweden,  notwith- 
standing his  numerous  and  distinguished   talents  and  capa- 
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cities  and  the  many  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  Sweden^ 
was  afterwards  abused  by  the  French  as  the  Don  Quixote  of  the 
North.  This  prince^  who^  according  to  the  descriptions  of  his 
admirers^  and  especially  of  Amdt^  was  possessed  of  all  those 
splendid  and  princely  qualities  which  his  uncle^  Frederick  the 
Great,  despised^  and  no  one  of  those  by  which  the  latter  ren- 
dered himself  immortal  through  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  mankind,  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  splen- 
dour, luxury  and  immorality  of  a  most  immoral  court!  He 
arrived  in  Paris  precisely  at  the  time  in  which  the  small  rem- 
nant of  shame  and  regard  to  propriety  which  had  been  preserved 
under  Pompadour  had  wholly  disappeared  under  Du  Barry ;  he 
therefore  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  very  highest 
pitch  of  that  dissolute  extravagance  which  none  but  fools  can 
admire,  was  present  at  the  scandalous  celebration  of  festive  or- 
gies, and  admired  the  knightly  insolence,  amusements  and  play 
by  which  at  that  time  the  French  princes  and  nobility  were 
disgraced,  and  became  only  too  apt  an  imitator  of  his  French 
teachers  and  models.  There  indeed  he  formed  connexions  and 
entered  into  agreements  which  proved  useful  to  him  in  Sweden, 
but  there  also  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  brothers  of  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  and  with  their  associates,  which 
only  two  years  before  his  death  made  him  ridiculous  and  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt  throughout  all  Europe,  because  he  proposed,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  knight  errant,  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  in  favour 
of  the  French  nobility  and  of  those  corrupt  princes  who  were 
accused  by  the  whole  world  as  having  given  immediate  occasion 
to  the  revolution. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  Parisians  should  have  ad- 
mired and  been  astonished  at  the  knightly  qualities,  the  gallant 
and  poUte  manners  of  a  prince,  who  appeared  to  have  been  a 
French  chevalier  born  in  Sweden.  This  appears  most  fully 
from  the  accounts  of  his  latest  eulogist,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  French.  It 
must  be  admitted  too  that  his  splendid  qualities,  the  false  ghtter 
of  a  borrowed  splendour  and  hollow  phrases,  assisted  him  to 
realize  objects  there  and  to  procure  means  which  a  more  serious 
and  moral  man  would  never  have  attained*.      He   devised 

*  The  Swedish  count,  to  whose  manuscript  remarks  upon  Amdt's  book  we 
have  previously  referred,  writes  in  the  following  strain  respecting  Gustavus' 
revolution  : — '*  The  Swedish  nobility,  it  is  true,  were  insolent  and  domineer- 
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and  agreed  upon  a  plan  in  Paris  nvith  persons,  who  were  masters 
in  every  department  of  political  and  diplomatic  chicanery,  for 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself — ^to  drive  the  Hats  from  power,  who  after  the  diet  ruled 
in  as  aristocratic  and  domineering  a  spirit  as  their  opponents, 
without  giving  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Caps,  who  now 
adopted  the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the  democratic  elements 
of  tiie  constitution  against  their  opponents.  He  was  still  in 
Paris  when  the  death  of  his  father  suddenly  took  place,  and  he 
became  king  of  Sweden  under  the  name  of  Gustavus  III. 

The  new  king  would  have  been  immediately  reduced  to  per* 
plexities,  had  he  not  even  then  attained  that  high  distinction  in 
diplomacy  which  he  retained  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  the  characteristic  of  which  is,  that  no  mere  citizenlike  or 
vulgar  scruple  of  conscience  ever  touches  or  affects  the  equani- 
mity of  the  mind.  He  was  about  to  enter  into  two  solemn  en* 
gagements  which  were  directly  inconsistent  with  one  another; 
to  confirm  the  one  by  his  oath  and  signature,  and  the  other  by  his 
hand  and  seal.  On  the  one  hand,  according  to  Sheridan,  who 
gives  the  most  trustworthy  account  of  the  Swedish  revolution, 
he  entered  into  a  firm  agreement  with  the  French  ministry  to 
change  the  existing  constitution  of  Sweden  in  a  monarchical 
direction ;  and  on  the  other,  lieut.-general  Scheffer,  who  brought 
him  an  account  of  his  father's  death  to  Paris,  laid  before  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  council,  a  declaratory  act  which  he  was  to  ac- 
cept and  sign  together  with  the  oath  which  was  attached.  This 
declaratory  act  contained  a  solemn  promise,  that,  immediately  on 
his  return  to  Sweden,  he  would  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1720,  and  would  regard  all  those,  who  either  secretly 
or  openly  should  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  ab- 
solute monarchical  power,  as  the  worst  enemies  of  himself  and 

ing,  but  there  were  few  rascals  among  them  or  Hcentioas  scoundrels  such  as 
those  whom  Gustavus  employed ;  the^  possessed  all  the  knowledge  and  dig- 
nity which  were  then  possible.  Their  scandalous  transactions  with  foreign 
countries  were  only  rendered  possible  by  the  nature  of  their  constitution  and 
division  into  four  estates ;  it  was  however  beneficial  tliat  the  oligarchy  was 
utterly  destroyed.  As  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  Gustavus 
had  recourse  to  hypocrisy  with  the  peasants,  and  bribery  with  the  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  Stockholm ;  he  allured  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  youths 
of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  the  court,  and  corrupted  them  as 
well  as  the  whole  nation  by  his  licentious  behaviour,  his  sinful  and  foolish 
conduct.  Sodomy  was  unknown  in  Sweden  till  the  time  of  Gustavus,"  &c. 
These  are  the  wozxls  of  a  Swede,  and  not  my  opinion. 
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the  kingdom  and  as  traitors  to  their  country.  He  never  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  to  subscribe  his  name^  which  was  to  serve 
for  the  time  instead  of  an  oath^  and  at  the  same  moment  he 
changed  those  negotiations  which  he  had  been  carrying  on  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  into  a  binding  contract. 

The  duke  d^Aiguillon,  who^  with  the  exception  of  cardinal 
Dubois^  was  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  corrupt  men  who 
have  ever  been  at  the  helm  of  afiairs  even  in  France^  became 
somewhat  later^  in  the  month  of  June^  minister  of  foreign  affairs^ 
and  did  more  for  the  promotion  of  Oustavus'  object  than  the  treaty 
which  had  been  signed  in  Paris  before  his  time  required.  By 
this  contract^  the  money  necessary  for  the  young  king  to  enable 
him  to  effect  a  monarchical  revolution  was  promised  by  France. 
He  was  promised  the  payment  of  the  1^500,000  livres  (according 
to  Flassan,  vii.  57^  400,000  crowns)  for  which  Sweden  alleged 
she  had  claims  on  France  from  the  time  of  the  seven  years'  war ; 
the  one  half  immediately  in  Parish  and  the  other  to  be  paid  in 
Sweden  as  soon  as  the  young  king  was  prepared  to  employ  it 
for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  agreement.  In  addition  to  this, 
considerable  yearly  subsidies  were  promised.  All  the  absolute 
monarchs,  except  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had  political  rea* 
sons  for  uniting  with  England  to  maintain  the  power  of  the 
Swedish  aristocracy,  regarded  the  cause  of  Gustavus  as  their 
own,  and  promoted  it  by  word  and  deed.  Even  king  Frede* 
rick  IL,  the  uncle  of  the  young  king,  who  travelled  back  to 
Stockholm  by  Berlin  and  consulted  with  his  uncle  upon  the  con- 
dition of  affidrs  in  Sweden,  was  very  favourably  impressed  with 
his  nephew,  and  in  a  letter  to  d'Alembert  speaks  with  hope  of 
his  expectations  from  him,  and  regards  it  as  a  dreadful  thing  to 
be  king  of  Sweden  in  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  that 
country.  The  French  ministry,  to  please  the  young  king,  sent  the 
count  de  Vergennes  to  Sweden,  who  was  one  of  their  best  diplo- 
matists,— a  man  who  was  well  known  in  the  whole  of  Europe  as 
a  statesman  and  distinguished  diplomatist.  The  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  render  the  king  assistance  and  advice  in  the  re- 
volution, or,  according  to  Flassan,  to  moderate  his  warmth.  It 
would  almost  appear  as  if  the  deep-thinking  Vergennes  had 
perceived,  that  it  would  not  be  quite  prudent  to  give  the  party 
hitherto  in  the  interest  of  France  unconditionally  into  the  king's 
hands,  as  Aiguillon  wished,  who  only  thought  of  autocracy  and 
not  of  politics.    The  discrepancies  therefore  may  be  easily  ex- 
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pbdned  which  exist  with  regard  to  Veigennes'  conduct  on  this 
occasion^  and  what  is  stated  by  the  printed  sources  of  authority 
may  be  consistent  with  his  subsequent  conduct  It  is  said  that 
Yeigennes  was  the  man  who  pointed  out  to  the  king  the  favour- 
able moment,  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  revolution  by  the 
word — tomorrow,  and  the  statement  is  made  in  a  manuscript 
letter  that  Vergennes  left  the  country  precisely  in  the  decisive 
moment.  A  note  written  by  the  king  to  Vergennes  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  which  we  give  below*,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
share  which  he  took  in  the  event  The  Spaniards  also,  among 
whom  Florida  Blanca  then  had  the  conduct  of  foreign  afiairs, 
were  no  sooner  called^upon  by  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  than,  true 
to  the  family  compact,  they  sent  a  representative  immediately  to 
Sweden,  in  order  to  promote  the  monarchical,  and  therefore  the 
loyal  conspiracy. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  yoimg  king  in  Sweden  gave  rise  to 
great  rejoicings :  his  talents,  qualities  and  education  were  such  as 
were  admirably  calculated  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  who  never  and 
nowhere  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  soUd  worth  and  genuine 
merit.  The  results  of  his  first  undertakings  were  so  beneficial 
to  the  country,  that  even  if  his  talents  had  been  more  solid,  his 
qualities  of  genuine  worth,  and  his  education  better  than  they 
really  were,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  met  the 
expectations  which  were  entertained  of  him  in  the  year  1772> 
and  the  exaggerated  eulogies  which  were  heaped  upon  him  by 
his  admirers  or  flatterers.  Gustavus'  tutor  himself,  in  his  let- 
ters to  the  young  king,  which  are  written  in  the  smoothest  and 
most  polished  style,  and  couched  in  phraseology  fragrant  with 
incense,  informed  his  pupil,  that  much  greater  evils  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  splendid  qualities  than  from  the  honour- 
able and  sincere  mediocrity  of  a  ruler.  These  letters  of  lieut.- 
general  SchefFer  to  his  pupil,  which  were  published  in  French 
and  German  the  very  year  of  the  revolution  (177^))  but  had 
been  previously  written,  are  indeed  so  full  of  didactic,  eulogistic, 

*  Stockholm,  August  18th,  1772:  the  evening  before  the  revolution  the 
king  writes  as  follows : — "  Je  vous  prie  de  t^moigner  au  roi  votre  maitre,  ma 
reconnoissance  de  I'amiti^  constante  qu'il  me  timoigne ;  et  de  lui  dire  que 
j'esp^re  me  montrer  denuun  digne  d'un  ami  si  fidele.  Ma  bonne  cause  et  la 
protection  divine  me  soutiendront ;  mais  si  je  succombe,  j'esp^re  que  son 
amiti^  s'^tendra  sur  les  restes  que  je  laisse  apr^s  moi,  et  qu'un  fr^re  dont  le 
courage  et  I'attachement  se  sont  montr^s  d'uue  mani^re  si  ^latante  et  les 
braves  sujets  qui  auront  tout  sacrifi^  pour  moi  et  pour  leur  patrie  ne  seront 
point  abandonn^s  par  le  plus  fiddle  et  le  plus  ancien  ami  de  ma  couronne." 
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polished  and  so-called  academical  phrases,  that  it  is  often  by 
no  means  easy  to  discover  amidst  all  this  elaborate  courtly  lan- 
guage what  the  meaning  of  the  author  really  is ;  but  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  decipher  and  explain  such  phraseology  might 
interpret  these  long  discourses  of  Scheffer  in  the  following  brief 
sentence : — ^^  He  was  afraid  that  the  good  qualities  of  the  prince, 
in  consequence  of  his  vanity,  his  ambition  and  his  want  of  firm* 
ness,  might  prove  more  injurious  to  his  people  and  kingdom 
than  the  greatest  incapacity/^  This  was  made  evident  enough 
ten  years  afterwards :  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  even  for 
some  years  subsequent,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  his  ability  as  an 
orator  and  statesman,  that  the  secretary  of  the  English  embassy 
(Sheridan),  who,  in  combination  with  the  Russians,  was  at  that 
time  obliged  to  counteract  his  plans,  and  who  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  the  revolution,  alleges  that  Gustavus  had  far  exceeded 
the  splendid  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  him. 

The  French  money  was  applied  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  king  availed  himself  of  the  disputes  among  the 
estates,  with  all  that  talent  for  intrigues  with  women  and  after 
female  fashion,  which  he  had  received  from  nature  and  perfected 
by  practice  in  Stockholm  and  Paris.  The  bitterness  of  the 
party  of  the  Caps  against  their  opponents,  the  ruling  paity,  in 
like  manner  promoted  the  king's  designs ;  for  neither  the  Swedes 
nor  the  French,  who  were  also  deceived  on  the  occasion,  enter- 
tained the  least  suspicion,  that  the  whole  would  end  with  the 
proclamation  of  a  species  of  absolute  royal  power,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  king  was  to  be  answerable  to  the  estates  alone. 

Gustavus  no  sooner  returned  to  Sweden  than  a  meeting  of  the 
diet  was  convoked  for  May  1771^  in  order  to  arrange  the  king's 
coronation,  but  as  usual  disputes  arose  among  the  different 
estates,  and  especially  respecting  the  declaratory  act  which  the 
king  was  to  subscribe  before  his  coronation.  The  council  had 
previously  caused  him  to  sign  an  assurance  in  Paris,  that  he 
would  faithfully  maintain  the  constitution  of  1720 ;  the  estates 
however  required  him  to  sign  another,  and  could  not  come  to 
an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  privileges  which  each  of  the 
estates  should  obtain  for  itself.  In  this  affair  the  nobles  ap- 
peared more  favourable  to  the  kingly  dignity  and  claims  than 
the  other  three  estates.  The  nobles  were  desirous  that  no  other 
limitations  and  definitions  of  the  royal  power  should  be  received 
into  the  declaratory  act  than  those  which  had  been  signed  by 
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AdolphuB  Frederick  at  his  coronation  in  March  17^1 ;  but  the 
other  estates  insisted  upon  the  introduction  of  other  limits  which 
had  been  subsequently  set  to  the  extent  of  the  king's  prero- 
gatives. There  was^  besides  this,  a  dispute  upon  another  point 
among  the  estates,  and  particularly  with  the  council,  which  will 
furnish  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  character  of  the  Swedish 
nobility  and  of  the  existing  constitution  of  that  kingdom.  It 
had  hitherto  without  doubt  been  the  custom  and  hereditary 
usage  in  Sweden,  as  it  was  at  that  time  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
other  nations  also,  that  all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  should 
be  filled  by  members  of  the  nobility  alone ;  but  on  a  late  occasion, 
the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  president  of  one  of  the  colleges,  the 
council  of  the  state  had  proposed  to  give  the  force  of  a  positive 
law  to  what  had  been  only  a  usage,  and  to  that  the  other  estates 
were,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit. 

These  disputes  were  prolonged  almost  to  the  close  of  the  year 
(1771) J  And  were  highly  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  young 
king,  who  during  their  continuance  played  his  part  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Fouch^.  He  was  kind  and 
courteous  to  all ;  he  expressed  himself  with  all  the  facility  of  a 
diplomatist  in  such  a  stream  of  well-arranged  phrases,  as  the 
multitude  call  eloquence,  never  was  deficient  in  the  most  solemn 
and  sacred  assurances  of  his  entire  readiness  to  undertake  all 
those  obUgations,  which  he  had  long  resolved  never  to  fulfil, 
and  habitually  exhibited  all  that  apparent  moderation,  conde* 
scension  and  hypocrisy  which  the  world  is  accustomed  to  call 
prudence  and  the  golden  mean.  In  all  this  however  he  never 
went  a  step  further  than  it  is  permissible  to  go  without  being 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  public  contempt, — an  art  which  belongs 
only  to  those  who  are  masters  in  the  science  of  poUtics  and  of 
courtly  sneaking.  He  had  indeed  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  Spa- 
nish and  of  a  French  minister,  the  latter  of  whom  had  had 
great  experience  in  the  schools  of  Constantinople  and  Peters- 
burg! The  king  having  for  months  played  the  part  of  an 
impartial  spectator  and  a  firiend  of  freedom,  at  length  exhibited 
quite  a  masterpiece  of  art  in  November :  he  sent  for  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  and  the  presidents  of  the  three  other 
estates,  and  addressed  them  in  well-set  phrases  which  flowed 
like  honey  from  his  mouth.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that 
these  scenes  were  most  copiously  described  and  affectingly  em- 
blazoned in  all  the  newspapers  of  Europe,  which  were  subject 
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to  the  keenest  monarchical  censorship,  and  that  the  king  was 
extolled  as  a  second  Solomon*. 

In  his  address  the  king  offered  his  services  as  a  mediator ;  he 
might  have  been  able  to  deceive  the  great  body  of  the  citizens 
and  peasants,  but  the  oligarchs  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
these  arts  and  haid  too  long  practised  them  themselves  to  be  so 
easily  ensnared.  At  their  instigation,  the  estates  gave  proofs  of 
their  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  eloquence  of  their  king,  who 
was  by  far  too  intermeddling  for  their  taste.  They  caused  an 
examination  to  be  instituted  with  regard  to  the  court  auditor, 
who  had  published  the  royal  speech,  and  gave  the  council  of 
state  a  sharp  reproof  for  not  having  prevented  the  whole  exhi- 
bition and  its  consequent  notoriety.  The  debates  and  disputes 
continued  till  the  following  year,  and  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  declaratory  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  king  till 
March  1772*  The  king  then  carried  on  the  comedy  with  the 
estates  to  an  extent  at  which  the  affair  at  length  became  quite  a 
burlesque.  On  signing  the  act  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say, 
that  he  attached  his  name  to  this  sacred  and  binding  declaration 
without  ever  having  read  it,  in  order  to  show  how  full  and  com- 
plete his  confidence  was  in  the  estates.  But  what  is  still  worse 
than  this,  is,  that  at  the  very  moment  he  was  about  to  take  this 
oath,  on  the  principle  of  Jesuitical  morality,  with  a  mental  reser- 
vation, because  he  regarded  it  as  extorted  from  him  by  force,  he 
added  the  following  words,  which  no  person  or  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  use :  ''  He  was  in  hopes,  that  in  the  drawing 
up  of  this  act  the  good  of  the  country  had  been  carefully  kept 
in  view,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  had  long  since  taken  the 
oath  in  his  heart  which  was  now  required  from  him.'' 

In  the  contest  respecting  the  terms  of  the  declaratory  act,  the 

*  "  If/'  (said  he  in  ornamental  language  and  with  apparent  magnanimity,) 
"  if  my  views  were  less  pure  and  less  honourable  than  they  are ;  if  my  heart 
were  not  full  of  the  tenderest  love  for  my  country,  for  its  constitution,  freedom 
and  glory,  I  might,  like  some  of  my  predecessors,  have  calmly  waited  the 
course  of  events,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  disputes  of  my  subjects  at 
the  cost  of  their  freedom  and  the  laws.  But  I  am  so  far  from  being  desirous 
of  pursuing  this  course,  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings 
than  that  the  estates  should  select  me  as  a  mediator,  for  which  I  now  offer 
myself.  They  may  do  this  with  the  greater  propriety,  as  I  am  contented 
with  the  rights  which  they  themselves  think  it  right  to  secure  me,  and  seek 
nothing  for  myself."  Such  was  his  language — ^his  words  were  believed  by 
all  (except  Russia  and  England), — and  receive  the  commendation  of  Arndt ; 
yet  at  this  time  the  whole  plan  of  the  revolution  had  been  long  determined 
upon  ! !  Why  do  legitimists  and  monarchs  speak  with  such  indignation  of  the 
faithlessness  of  democratic  demagogues  ? 

2  a2 
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three  lower  estates  had  been  victorious,  the  nobility  was  dis- 
contented, and  besides,  a  new  and  violent  change  of  the  oligar- 
chical government  was  to  be  effected,  because  the  three  estates 
had  resolved  to  set  aside  the  whole  body  of  the  council  of  state. 
Notwithstanding  these  pending  difficulties,  the  coronation  was 
performed  in  May  with  absurd  and  almost  fabulous  pomp,  be- 
cause the  nobility  willingly  made  an  exhibition  of  their  pride, 
and  the  king  was  eager  to  display  all  the  paraphernalia  of  ma- 
jesty ;  for  both  parties  knew  that  the  people  are  delighted  with 
what  excites  their  wonder  and  admiration,  and  never  think  till 
it  is  too  late  how  dearly  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  parade, 
ostentation  and  luxury  which  others  exhibit  at  their  expense. 
Complaints  were  heard  on  all  sides  of  confusion  and  disorder  in 
every  description  of  business,  of  the  oppressive  burthens  of 
taxation  and  debts,  and  yet  these  burthens  and  debts  were  in- 
creased by  a  most  absurd  and  unbecoming  expenditm*e  upon 
mere  ostentation.  The  whole  yearly  income  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  was  at  that  time  officially  estimated  at  6,000,000  of 
dollars,  by  which  it  may  be  seen  of  what  consequence  it  was 
that  2,700,000  dollars  should  be  spent  in  Sweden  upon  the  ex- 
penses of  this  mad  coronation.  The  people  were  at  that  time  as 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  estates,  who  suffered  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  Russians  or  English,  as 
they  were  with  the  council  of  government ;  they  looked  for  aid 
and  deliverance  from  the  young  king,  who  however  carefully 
concealed  his  views.  He  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
plete freedom  from  care,  visited  his  country  palaces,  encouraged 
the  arts,  as  it  is  called,  and  cultivated  that  kind  of  beUes  lettres 
of  which  we  may  see  examples  in  his  printed  writings.  The 
party  of  the  Hats,  or  more  properly  speaking  their  chiefs,  who 
were  now  persecuted  and  driven  completely  out  of  the  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  the  people,  looked  for  protection  from  the  king 
alone.  This  however  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  king,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  step  in  co-operation  with 
either  of  the  old  aristocratic  parties ;  in  the  meantime  however 
a  third  or  court  party  had  already  been  formed. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this  so-called  court 
party  was  Sinclair,  who  was  a  councillor  of  state,  and  even 
before  the  coronation  had  made  a  proposal  to  his  former  party 
(the  Hats)  to  increase  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  the  young  king  from  thinking  of  the  restoration  of 
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absolute  sovereignty.  He  now  represented  to  his  friends,  that 
in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  no  one 
could  deny,  sovereignty  was  the  only  hope  of  its  safety  (these 
were  his  words),  and  that  it  would  not  hesitate  the  veiy  first 
opportunity  to  liberate  the  young  king  from  the  chains  in  which 
he  was  now  bound.  Many  now  immediately  joined  the  court 
party,  and  others  only  gave  in  their  adherence  when  the  oppo- 
site party  compelled  them  to  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures. 
By  means  of  intrigues  and  the  free  expenditure  of  money  by 
French  emissaries,  the  king's  adherents  were  soon  afler  increased, 
one  while  by  justifiable,  and  at  another  by  wholly  unjustifiable 
means.  The  co-operation  of  the  people  properly  so  called  was 
soon  secured,  and  the  kernel  of  a  party  was  formed ;  but  before 
any  proposal  could  be  laid  before  the  people,  or  even  before  the 
whole  body  of  the  diet,  the  government  or  the  council  must  first 
be  overturned.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  military  force, 
and  not  till  the  garrison  of  Stockholm,  which  was  in  the  receipt 
of  double  pay  from  the  council  of  administration,  could  be  either 
won  over  to  the  royal  cause,  or  rendered  innocuous.  For  this 
purpose  the  king's  brothers  were  to  work  upon  the  regiments 
which  they  respectively  commanded;  colonel  Sprengporten^ 
before  he  was  sent  to  Finland,  had  gained  over  a  number  of 
officers  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Stockholm,  whom  he  then 
brought  into  close  connexion  with  the  king.  The  king  pre- 
tended to  have  a  desire  to  be  present  at  the  military  exercises  of 
these  officers,  but  availed  himself  of  this  excuse  merely  in  order 
to  have  frequent  meetings  with  them  without  awakening  sus- 
picion. At  this  time,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  coronation, 
three  different  forms  of  a  constitution  were  already  projected,  for 
the  king  took  good  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  wished  for  no 
constitution  at  all ;  and  all  the  other  preparations  were  made. 

The  first  object  was  now  to  withdraw  all  attention  firom  what 
was  going  on  in  the  capital ;  and  pretended  disturbances  were 
excited  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  draw  off 
some  of  the  regiments  and  commanders  who  were  not  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  especially  those  of  Upland  and  Siidermanland. 
The  famine  which  prevailed  in  many  neighbourhoods  was  also 
used  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  king's  views.  The  diet  had 
caused  corn  to  be  purchased,  but  the  court  party  contrived  to 
prevent  its  distribution ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  report  was  in- 
dustriously put  in  circulation,  that  the  famine  was  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  diet,  which  still  continued  to  hold  its  sittings : 
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this  report  found  its  way  into  print,  and  in  thousands  of  copies 
was  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  In  Stockholm  itself 
placards  were  publicly  stuck  upon  the  walls,  in  which  the  people 
were  earnestly  invited  at  length  to  put  an  end  to  this  ruinous 
hydra-headed  government  and  universal  anarchy.  This  was 
followed  by  general  commoUons  in  all  the  provinces  in  l77^y 
which  filled  the  council  with  great  anxiety.  The  council  imme- 
diately despatched  the  chiefs  and  most  trustworthy  adherents 
of  the  oligarchy  to  those  places  in  which  the  dangers  were  most 
threatening.  Rudbeck  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  Gothenbui^ 
and  Carlscrona,  and  Pechlin  was  appointed  governor  of  Stock- 
holm, whilst  other  officers  were  sent  off  to  Dalecarlia,  Nerike 
and  Warmeland ;  Rudbeck  met  with  resistance  even  on  the  way 
to  his  destination,  and  returned  in  August  with  the  news  that  a 
formal  rebellion  against  the  council  had  broken  out,  and  that  he, 
as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  government,  had  not  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  small  fortress  of  Christianstadt.  This  was  the  result 
of  those  measures  which  the  king  had  adopted  in  concert  with 
his  brothers. 

The  council  of  administration  had  no  sooner  sent  colonel 
Sprengporten,  of  whom  the  king  was  sure,  into  Finland,  than 
the  princes,  Frederick  Adolphus  in  East  Gothland  and  Charles 
in  Schonen,  were  obliged  to  put  their  regiments  in  motion.  In 
order  to  furnish  them  with  an  excuse  for  this  step,  it  was 
arranged  that  Hellichius,  who  lay  in  Christianstadt  with  300 
men  belonging  to  prince  Charles's  regiment,  should  issue  a  mani- 
festo in  which  he  should  renounce  obedience  to  the  council,  and 
invite  the  Swedes  to  join  him  in  transferring  the  government 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  king^.  The  princes  apparently 
concentrated  their  scattered  regiments  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  this  rebellion  and  maintaining  the  public  quiet.  The 
council  however  saw  through  their  designs,  and  on  their  part 
ventured  also  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  constitution  and  to 

*  In  this  manifesto  he  renounces  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  300 
soldiers,  all  respect  and  obedience  (as  he  expresses  himselO  to  the  so-called 
estates  of  the  kingdom,  because  they  had  torn  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  justice 
and  reason ;  because  they  had  taken  no  measures  to  provide  against  the  ravages 
of  famine,  by  which  most  of  the  provinces  were  desolated ;  because  under 
them  the  productions  of  the  country,  trade,  and  the  circulation  of  money  had 
fallen  off;  because  they  had  invaded  public  and  personal  security,  and  had 
treated  the  majesty  of  the  king  with  contempt.  The  document  continues  : 
"  The  war  is  now  opened,  brave  S^'edes !  and  until  the  king  and  our  country 
receive  the  respect  and  services  which  are  their  due,  each  of  us  will  rather  die  than 
lay  down  his  arms.  Join  us,  be  convinced  of  the  honesty  of  our  views^  and 
then  make  common  cause  with  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country." 
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furnish  the  king  with  well-founded  reasons  of  complaint.  The 
council  conferred  upon  Funk^  who  was  one  of  their  body,  the 
power  of  a  dictator  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Schonen; 
it  then  chose  councillor  Railing  as  governor  of  Stockholm,  and 
required  the  king  to  recall  his  brothers ;  all  this  was  strictly 
within  the  powers  of  the  constitution :  but  on  the  19th  of  August 
the  council  had  recourse  to  a  measure  which  its  office  conferred 
upon  it  no  right  to  adopt ;  it  forbad  the  king  to  leave  the  city, 
and  even  gave  commands  to  the  guards  on  duty  at  the  gates  to 
detain  him  if  he  attempted  to  go  out :  this  was  nothing  less 
than  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing, Oustavus  III.  indisputably  proved  himself  to  be  a  master  of 
all  the  arts  of  popular  deception.  For  years  he  contrived  to 
combine  and  play  the  character  of  a  friend  and  protector  of  his 
country  together  with  that  of  an  intriguer  and  an  insipid  courtier. 
His  eulogists  have  praised  him  without  any  reason,  on  account 
of  the  most  unworthy  character  which  he  played  in  the  whole  of 
these  serious  transactions.  But  what  will  not  the  servile  souls 
of  rhetoricians  and  sophists  praise,  when  their  eulogies  bring 
them  either  honours  or  advantage?  They  represent  him  as  having 
exhibited  so  much  coolness,  or  having  assumed  its  appearance, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  as  to  have  employed  himself  in  drawing 
patterns  for  embroidery  for  the  ladies,  among  whom  he  played 
the  part  of  a  gallant  knight.  How  little  did  it  become  the  dig- 
nity of  a  king  to  amuse  himself  in  his  inmost  chambers,  and  to 
engage  in  such  an  occupation  at  such  a  time !  Such  an  ostenta- 
tion of  indifference  or  frivolity,  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  for- 
tune of  the  kingdom  was  staked  upon  the  cast,  was  cold-blooded 
and  detestable. 

Like  all  the  other  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  espe- 
cially the  monarchical  ones,  the  Swedish  revolution  also  was 
decided  by  officers  and  soldiers,  money  and  orders.  Everything 
was  prepared  on  the  18th  of  August.  On  the  19th  (1772)  the 
king,  who  had  been  in  some  measure  placed  under  the  ban  by 
the  council,  went  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning  into  their  hall  of 
assembly,  and  addressed  to  them  the  most  bitter  and  vehement 
reproaches.  From  the  council-chamber  he  proceeded  directly  to 
the  court  of  the  arsenal,  and  there  detained  the  guard,  which 
was  about  to  leave  duty,  by  putting  them  through  a  variety  of 
exercises,  till  those  officers  whom  he  had  previously  won  over  to 
his  cause  were  assembled  around  him.    He  wished  besides  to 
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unite  the  relieving  guard  with  the  one  which  was  about  to  be 
relieved,  and  to  use  both  for  the  promotion  of  his  object.    The 
officers  who  were  his  friends  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  led  the  guard  which  had  just  been  relieved  to  that 
which  had  entered  on  duty,  and  which  was  drawn  up  in  the 
court  of  the  palace,  and  called  the  superior  and  inferior  officers 
into  a  lower  chamber.  There  he  gave  a  new  proof  of  his  popular 
eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  also  proved  that  he  was  utterly 
untrustworthy  and  unfaithful  to  his  word  and  his  oath.   In  order 
not  to  offiend  or  alarm  the  Swedes,  whose  love  of  freedom  he 
knew,  with  an  open  development  of  his  own  views  and  prede« 
terminations,  he  gave  them  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he 
did  not  entertain  the  slightest  idea  of  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  power,  but  that  he  only  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  their  aid  to  overthrow  an  insolent  and  domineering  aristo- 
cracy, who,  as  he  added,  had  hitherto  traded  in  the  resources 
and  blood  of  their  country.    After  having  deceived  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  nobility  by  his  speech,  he  proposed  to  them  to 
take  a  new  oath,  the  form  of  which  had  been  previously  drawn 
up  in  secret  by  those  who  were  in  his  confidence,  by  which  they 
should  be  bound  in  their  allegiance  to  the  king  alone  instead  of 
to  the  council  of  state.   This  form  of  oath  was  submitted  to  them 
for  immediate  signature.    All  present  put  their  names  to  the 
declaration  except  major  Cederstrbm  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand, count  von  Hessenstein  who  was  in  command  of  the  guard 
on  duty,  and  a  single  captain.    Whilst  this  was  passing  within 
the  palace,  and  the  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in  the  outer  court, 
Kalling  the  governor-general  of  Stockholm  appeared ;  he  was 
not  however  admitted,  but  directed  to  proceed  to  the  council- 
chamber,  whither  the  king  was  immediately  about  to  proceed. 
The  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  open  court,  till  this 
moment  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  palace  be- 
tween the  king  and  their  officers ;  the  resolution,  however,  had 
no  sooner  been  determined  on  than  the  king  himself  went 
through  their  ranks  and  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of  his 
design.     In  the  meantime,  the  report  that  the  king  had  been 
arrested  by  the  council  of  state  set  all  Stockholm  in  motion,  and 
the  citizens  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  court  of  the  palace. 

Encouraged  by  the  applauding  shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  of 
the  assembled  population  of  the  capital,  the  king  first  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  accesses  to  the  place  in  which  the  council  of 
state  was  assembled ;  the  members,  it  is  true,  made  an  attempt 
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to  retire  in  solemn  procession ;  but  in  spite  of  all  their  protesta- 
tions, they  were  prevented,  by  thirty  grenadiers  who  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  council-chamber  and  closed  the  door  behind 
them.    The  council  had  no  sooner  been  thus  imprisoned  than 
the  king  caused  sentinels  to  be  placed  over  the  chamber  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket ;  he  then  rode  through  the  city,  announced 
in  person  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy,  and  made  such  ad- 
mirable use  of  his  dramatic  talents,  of  what  is  called  his  elo- 
quence, and  of  his  gentlemanly  and  courtly  address,  that  both 
citizens  and  soldiers  broke  out  in  loud  shouts  of  rejoicing  at  the 
fall  of  the  oligarchical  despotism,  and  at  the  prospect  of  their 
long-desired  freedom.      Rudbeck,  who  was  the  proper  com- 
mander of  the  town  and  garrison,  rode  through  the  streets  in 
vain,  in  vain  he  summoned  the  people  to  arms ;  the  sole  effect 
of  his  conduct  was,  that  he  and  provost  Kroger  were  the  only 
persons  who  were  arrested  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolution, 
upon  whom,  however,  no  further  punishment  was  inflicted.   By 
five  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  the  king  had  gained  complete  com- 
mand of  the  capital,  and  had  adopted  all  the  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the  city  of  those  two  regiments 
which  were  ready  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  council.    These 
regiments  had  been  previously  recalled  in  all  haste  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  the  regiment  of  Upland  was  on  its  return,  not  more 
than  fomr  hours'  march  from  the  capital. 

The  king  forthwith  boimd  all  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the 
city  by  a  new  oath  to  the  monarchy  which  was  about  to  be 
erected,  and  to  a  constitution  in  which  the  army  was  to  be  im- 
mediately under  the  command  of  the  king.  He  afterwards  gave 
orders  for  the  distribution  of  powder  and  balls,  for  bringing  the 
cannon  out  of  the  arsenal  and  planting  them  on  the  bridges,  in 
the  squares,  and  other  suitable  places.  The  guns  were  served, 
an  artilleryman  stood  by  each  with  a  lighted  match,  and  all 
the  approaches  to  the  city  were  occupied,  should  the  Upland 
regiment  venture  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  diet  and  the  coun- 
cil. The  king,  having  sent  to  inform  his  brothers,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  their  regiments,  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Stock- 
holm, required  the  same  oath  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
town  council  which  had  been  already  sworn  by  the  soldiers ;  the 
members,  however,  took  the  oath  unwillingly.  The  admiralty, 
without  being  required  so  to  do,  had  already  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  new  monarchical  government,  and  the  heads  of  the  other 
departments  and  colleges  of  administration  followed  their  ex- 
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ample  without  delay.  The  regiments  of  Upland  and  Siider- 
manland  received  orders  immediately  to  return  to  their  head- 
quarters^ and  their  commander,  one  of  the  Cederstroms^  who 
were  previously  persons  of  great  influence,  was  summoned  to 
the  capital.  Pechlin,  who  had  previously  been  sent  off  by  the 
council  to  relieve  the  princes  of  their  commands,  was  arrested, 
because  he  would  not  obey  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  after 
him  by  the  king  to  command  his  return. 

When  all  the  necessary  precautions  had  been  adopted  on  the 
19th,  and  the  council  had  been  completely  deprived  of  their 
power,  its  members  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  homes ; 
but  they  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  diet  who  were  then 
in  Stockholm  were  placed  under  a  species  of  house  arrest  With 
respect  to  the  afiair  of  the  constitution,  the  king  addressed  him- 
self to  the  people  and  assured  them  that  he  laid  no  claim  to  the 
absolute  power  which  had  been  conferred  upon  Charles  XI.  from 
the  year  1680,  but  to  the  rights  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Charles  X.  With  this  design,  he  called  together  the  citizens  and 
military  in  the  great  square,  and  on  the  30th,  inspired  the  multi- 
tude by  his  personal  appearance  and  his  declamation  on  ancient 
Swedish  nationality  and  privileges,  which  had  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  value  as  much  of  the  boasting  and  declamation  among  us 
respecting  German  nationality.   He  therefore  caused  an  oath  to 
be  administered,  by  which  both  parties  bound  themselves  to  be 
fiEuthful  to  the  ancient  Swedish  constitution,  and  he  gave  the 
people  the  most  sacred  assurances  of  his  being  true  to  his  oath. 
The  exchange  of  these  solemn  oaths  between  him  and  the  people 
was  followed  by  the  reception  of  his  brothers  in  all  the  towns  of 
the  provinces;  the  comedy  which  Hellichius  had  played  in 
Christianstadt  against  the  constitution,  and  the  king^s  brothers 
in  its  favour,  had  now  reached  its  dinouemeni^  and  prince 
Charles  marched  into  Christianstadt.    Pechlin,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  council  to  relieve  the  princes  of  their  command  and 
been  arrested,  was  conveyed  to  Gripsholm,  and  the  revolution, 
which  had  been  completely  effected  without  the  shedding  of 
blood,  only  awaited  the  acceptance  of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment by  the  diet  which  was  still  sitting. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  diet, 
the  king  immediately  sent  heralds  into  all  parts  of  the  city  to 
summon  a  general  meeting  (plenum  plenorum)  of  all  the  members 
of  the  diet  who  were  then  in  the  capital,  to  be  held  on  the  next 
day  (the  21st).  Threats  were  added  to  this  solemn  invitation  to 
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a  general  aBsemblj^  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  every  member 
who  did  not  attend  would  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
The  drama  which  was  acted  on  this  occasion  in  Stockholm  was 
very  similar  to  the  French  plays  which  were  several  times  got 
up  by  Buonaparte  in  Paris^  in  its  royal  pomp,  imposture  and 
sophistry  of  speech  and  action^  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  were  intoxicated  and  deceived.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  city  without  a  pass  signed  by  the  king  him- 
self5  and  a  report  had  been  expressly  circulated  that  several 
bodies  of  troops  were  still  in  array  against  the  revolution.  The 
whole  garrison  surrounded  the  hall  in  which  the  diet  was  assem- 
bled^  the  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  building,  and  the  pre- 
sident's chair  in  the  assembly  was  not  occupied  as  usual  by  the 
marshal  of  the  kingdom^  but  by  Gustavus  himself^  surrounded 
by  all  the  ensigns  of  royal  dignity,  and  with  the  very  hammer 
in  his  hand  which  had  been  used  by  the  great  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  when  he  wished  to  call  silence  or  order.  On  this  occasion 
also  the  king  did  not  fail  to  give  some  splendid  examples  of  his 
oratorical  talents.  Whoever  is  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  of 
this  royal  orator  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  sunk  down  to  the 
character  of  a  mere  common-place  rhetorician  and  sophist,  such 
as  Fontanes  or  Gentz,  will  find  the  best  specimen  of  his  style 
in  the  speech  delivered  on  this  occasion,  which  may  be  found  at 
length  in  the  Swedish  anecdotes,  and  copious  extracts  from  it  in 
Posselt's  «Life  of  Gustavus  IIL'  (p.  188,  &c.) 

The  whole  of  the  following  scenes,  and  especially  the  religious 
ceremonial  by  which  this  regal  comedy  was  concluded,  are  stiffi- 
cient  proofs,  that  the  shameless  and  ridiculous  are  never  absent 
wherever  there  is  a  want  of  honesty  and  truth ;  and  that  the 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  Swedes  could  be  just  as  well  used 
for  purposes  of  fraud  and  delusion  as  the  popery  of  the  Portu- 
guese. At  the  very  moment  in  which  the  king  was  violating 
the  constitfltion,  which  had  been  established  since  1723,  he  took 
a  new  and  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  constitution  which  had 
been  in  force  previous  to  1680 ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  bring  the  records  of  this  old  constitution  with  him  into  the 
assembly,  but  one  containing  entirely  new  principles  and  details, 
to  which  the  estates  were  to  bind  themselves.    This  draft*  was 

*  This  document  may  be  seeD  at  full  length  in  the  Swedish  anecdotes,  and 
copious  extracts  from  it  in  Canzler's  '  Swedish  Reports' ;  the  substance  of  it 
was  as  follows : — That  the  council  should  be  named  by  the  king,  and  their  duty 
should  be  to  consult  and  advise,  but  not  to  determine  ;  that  its  members  shoidd 
be  bound  in  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  king  alone.    The  estates  of  the 
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divided  into  fifty-seven  articles^  which  the  king  caused  to  be 
read  at  length  in  the  assembly,  and  then  for  mere  form's  sake 
he  asked  the  members,  whose  sitting  was  held  in  a  hall  sur- 
rounded by  troops,  and  against  which  loaded  cannon  were  pointed 
with  an  artilleryman  ready  to  discharge  them  upon  the  first 
signal,  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion? The  answer,  as  might  be  expected,  was  a  unanimous 
assent.  It  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  have  brought  forward 
any  objections ;  for  when  a  member  of  the  first  estate  ventured 
to  propose  some  modification  of  a  single  point,  the  marshal  of 
the  kingdom  refused  even  to  put  the  question  to  the  assembly. 
We  have  denominated  the  termination  of  this  scene  nothing  less 
than  blasphemous,  because  the  four  presidents  of  the  respective 
estates  had  no  sooner  signed  this  act,  under  compulsion  and  fear 
of  violence,  than  the  king  compelled  the  assembled  diet  to  ex- 
press aloud  their  thanks  to  Ood  for  the  humiliation  which  both 
the  diet  and  the  council  had  just  endured.  The  king,  who  had 
put  a  psalm-book  in  his  pocket  for  the  occasion,  drew  it  out 
at  the  conclusion,  read  the  psalm  Te  Deum  laudamusy  ^^  We  praise 
thee,  O  Lord,''  &c.  (Herr  Gott  dich  loben  wir),  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  were  compelled  to  sing  it  along  with  him. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  king  dismissed  the  old  council, 
which  was  not  dependent  upon  him,  but  derived  its  authority 
from  the  estates,  and  appointed  seventeen  noblemen,  who  were 
to  form  the  new  council,  which  was  to  be  dependent  on  him 
alone.  In  this  way  he  retained  a  remnant  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion around  him;  and  even  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  subse- 
quent events,  was  the  result  of  impudence  or  precipitation. 
His  eulogist  Amdt  reproaches  him  with  good  reason  for  having 
retained  any  fragments  of  the  old  constitution,  which  he  was  de- 
sirous of  abohshing  altogether.  He  retained  four  points,  which 
were  afterwards  taken  advantage  of  by  the  malcontents  in  order 
to  accuse  him  with  justice  of  violating  a  constitution  of  his  own 
choice  and  recommendation.    These  points  were : — 

kingdom  were  to  be  retained,  and  in  connexion  with  the  king  to  be  the  organ 
of  legislation.  The  king  to  have  the  power  to  call  them  together  as  often  and 
at  whatever  places  he  pleased :  the  diet  not  to  have  permission  to  debate  or 
advise  upon  any  subjects  except  such  as  should  be  laid  before  them  by  the 
king,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  prolong  their  sittings  beyond  three  months. 
The  king  alone  to  have  tfte  power  of  making  and  declaring  war  and  forming 
alliances,  and  also  of  carrying  on  a  defensive  war ;  but  to  an  offensive  war  he 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  estates.  The  old  taxes  to  remain  until  new  are 
arranged.  The  king  alone  to  have  the  appointment  to  all  offices,  and  the  chief 
command  by  sea  and  land. 
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1.  That  the  king  must  necessarily  consult  his  council  of 
seventeen  respecting  all  his  decisions. 

2.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  commence  a  war 
without  the  consent  of  this  council  and  the  diet. 

3.  That  the  council  should  retain  the  right  of  recommending 
certain  persons  to  fill  all  vacant  places^  of  whom  the  king  should 
choose  one. 

4.  That  it  should  not  be  competent  for  the  king  to  dis- 
miss any  one  from  a  high  office  without  a  judicial  investi- 
gation. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  king  would  have  dismissed  the 
diet  also^  which  however  did  not  take  place,  although  for  the 
honour  of  the  Swedes  it  might  be  wished  that  it  had  occurred. 
The  diet  was  summoned  to  a  new  sitting  on  the  25  th,  and  re- 
mained together  till  the  9th  of  September. 

The  declarations  and  resolutions  of  the  members  of  this  as- 
sembly, who  but  a  month  before  the  revolution  were  so  jealous 
of  the  king,  are  at  this  period  full  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery 
and  of  the  meanest  fawning.  The  members  seemed  to  emulate 
each  other  in  their  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
and  none  among  them  all  was  more  flattering  and  zealous  than 
the  marshal  of  the  kingdom.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that 
there  were  men,  and  not  a  few,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  public  degradation  and  to  swim  against  the  stream  of 
enthusiasm ;  but  they  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  express  their  opinions.  A  member  of  the  knightly  order, 
for  example,  made  a  motion  to  grant  the  king  a  yearly  budget 
only ;  but  the  meeting  was  so  far  from  concurring  in  this  pro- 
position, or  from  making  the  taxes  dependent  on  an  annual  vote 
of  the  diet,  that  they  completely  relinquished  this  most  valuable 
privilege  of  the  estates,  and  threw  the  whole  power  over  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  a  young  and  extravagant 
prince.  A  secret  committee  of  the  estates  wai^  nominated,  which 
was  however  completely  dependent  upon  the  king,  with  whose 
consent  the  king  was  not  only  empowered  to  raise  extraordinary 
levies  in  cases  of  necessity,  but  also  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  imposts  and  the  mode  of  their  collection.  The  king  and  the 
estates  emulated  each  other  in  hypocritical  speeches,  exaggera- 
tion or  sounding  phraseology,  untruthfulnesi^  and  positive  false- 
hood. Those  who  are  desirous  of  examining  this  point  may 
convince  themselves  of  its  truth  by  reading  the  account  of  the 
closing  of  the  diet  on  the  9th  of  September,  as  narrated  in  She* 
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ridan's  ^  History  of  the  Swedish  Revolution*/  The  substance 
of  the  matter  maybe  also  found  in  Posselt's  ^Lifeof  Gustavus  III/ 

In  November  of  the  same  year^  the  king^  always  affecting  the 
character  of  the  ancient  Swede,  and  playing  bis  knightly  game, 
made  a  royal  progress  through  the  kingdom  in  company  with 
his  brother  Frederick  Adolphus,  and  Soheffer  and  Liewen,  two 
of  his  councillors  of  state.  It  is  alleged  that  he  then  entertained 
heroic  thoughts,  and  wished  to  threaten  the  Danes,  who  had 
made  some  military  demonstrations  on  the  frontiers.  Denmark 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  war,  and  re- 
turned a  friendly  answer  to  the  Swedish  king :  but  besides  this, 
Russia  and  Prussia  kept  the  heroic  sword  of  the  knightly  king 
in  its  scabbard,  by  giving  him  to  understand,  that  in  case  of  any 
hostile  attempts  on  his  part  they  would  support  the  cause  of  the 
weak  Danes.  The  king  was  first  obliged  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  internal  administration,  and  entitled  himself  to  great  praise 
by  the  abolition  of  the  numerous  abuses  of  the  aristocratic  go- 
vernment. The  nation  was  so  completely  carried  away  by  its 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  services  which  the 
king  rendered  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  that  they  only 
became  convinced  ten  years  afterwards,  into  what  a  fearful  con- 
dition their  enthusiasm  had  led  and  would  lead  them. 

The  bad  economy  of  the  Swedish  oligarchs  may  be  learned 
from  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  Swedish  finances  in  the 
year  1772»  of  which  Schlozer  has  given  an  admirable  summary 
in  a  few  pages  f.  The  king^s  administration  therefore  and  his  vain 
personal  character  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished,  and  it  would 

*  "  This  happy  revolution  has,  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  applied 
an  immediate  remedy  to  all  the  evils  which  have  harassed  the  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  A  nation,  before  torn  by  dissensions,  it  has  rendered 
a  united^  free,  powerful  and  independent  people,  zealous  for  their  country's 
good.  It  is  thus  circumstanced  that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  passes 
from  your  hands  into  mine.  Liberty  is  confirmed ;  the  laws  are  fixed ;  con- 
cord is  restored. 

"  That  courage,  that  attachment  towards  their  king  and  country,  which  once 
distinguished  the  Swedish  nobles,  have  been  revived  and  have  supported  me 
by  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  The  submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  their  obedience  to  superiors, 
their  love  of  concord  and  of  the  public  good  have  re-appeared.  Be  attentive 
to  inspire  your  absent  brethren  with  the  same  sentiments 

"  I  separate  myself  therefore  from  you  with  a  heart  filled  with  gratitude  and 
joy :  after  you  have  concurred  with  me  to  re-establish  upon  the  most  solid  foun- 
dations the  ancient  Swedish  liberty ;  after  you  have  regulated  a  form  of  go- 
vernment which  favours  it ;  after  being  united  to  me  by  the  strongest  ties,  you 
may  hope  for  times  more  fortunate." — Hist,  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Sweden, 
&c.,  by  Charles  Francis  Sheridan,  pp.  335,  336.    London  1778. 

t  Schlozer's  Correspondence,  No.  5  (1776)#  Part  L  pp.  277*^286. 
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be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  not  to  admits  that  by  his  meitns 
order  and  justice  were  again  restored  to  Sweden,  This  however 
is  true  of  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  only;  for  it  will  appear  that 
in  the  later  periods  of  his  rule^  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  the  next 
period^  his  poor  subjects^  were  obliged  to  pay  too  dearly  for  the 
king's  services  by  the  new  form  and  splendour  which  was  given 
to  court  life.  We  leave  it  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such 
subjects  to  eulogise  the  king's  great  knowledge  of  architecture 
and  the  arts,  operas  and  ballsj  pomp  and  tournaments,  music 
and  writing  after  the  French  manner  and  style;  we  merely 
observe,  that  at  first  the  king  really  entitled  himself  to  commen- 
dation of  a  much  higher  character,  although  in  his  general  habits 
and  feelings  he  belonged  undoubtedly  to  that  very  numerous 
class  of  princes  of  modern  times,  who  lay  far  more  stress  upon 
the  praise  of  the  learned,  artists  and  courtiers,  than  upon  the 
blessing  of  the  people. 

In  reference  to  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  people,  the 
king  himself  took  care  that  Sweden  and  the  whole  world  should 
certainly  know  and  admit,  that  for  the  first  six  years  after  the 
revolution  the  people  in  fact  reaped  the  fruits  of  those  projects 
which  the  king  appeared  to  have  entered  into  for  his  own  benefit 
alone.  In  177B  an  official  report  was  published  in  Stockholm 
under  the  following  title :  '  Gustavua  Ill's  report  to  his  people, 
explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which,  during  the  past  six  years, 
{from  August  1772  tUl  October  177B^)  he  has  conscientiously  and 
fait/i/iiUy  administered  the  office  of  ruler  of  the  state  entrusted 
to  him  by  God  and  his  people.*  We  only  refer  in  this  place  in- 
cidentally to  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  state,  and 
cannot  therefore  furnish  extracts  from  this  document,  which  is 
mainly  important  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  state  and 
the  results  of  the  monarchical  revolution  in  Sweden ;  an  extract 
however  may  be  seen  in  the  22nd  number  of  Schlozer's  Corre- 
spondence, art.  4,  under  the  head  of  '^  Authentic  Chronicles  of 
Sweden.''  The  other  side  of  this  monarchical  revolution  is  indeed 
much  less  agreeable  to  contemplate,  but  it  is  nevertheless  much 
more  important  for  the  object  of  this  work,  which  is  to  point  out 
the  monarchical  spirit  of  those  times.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
king's  reign  this  side  was  too  much  overlooked,  and  he  was  there- 
fore made  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  and  admiration ;  and 
consequently  the  illusion  was  no  sooner  dispelled,  and  the  glory 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  dissipated,  than  he  was  obliged 
to  learn  the  disagreeable  lesson  of  experience,  that  unreasonable 
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hatred  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  foolish  and  exa^erated 
admiration^  and  that  a  reputation  which  is  merely  founded  upon 
sophists  and  newspapers  is  always  unstable.  Gustavus'  revo- 
lution was  only  to  be  a  restoration ;  as  such  therefore  it  belonged 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  stood  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth^  which  demanded  innovations,  and  consequently 
in  the  progress  of  his  reign  he  was  always  more  and  more  ob- 
viously placed  in  a  condition  of  opposition  to  both. 

Under  the  preceding  constitution  of  1766,  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  introduced  into  Sweden  in  such  a  manner  and  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  whole  of  Europe  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  astonishment;  but  the  law-courts,  immediately  after 
the  revolution,  began  to  feel  some  difiiculties  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  freedom  of  the  press  could  be  allowed  to  subsist  to- 
gether with  the  laws  of  the  free  constitution  of  1766,  consistently 
with  the  monarchy  of  177^*  Many  of  the  judges  and  lawyers 
were  of  opinion,  that  all  the  decrees  which  had  been  issued  since 
1720^  which  stood  in  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  constitu- 
tion, had  become  null  and  void  since  the  19th  of  August,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  which  had  beeii  established 
previous  to  1680.  At  length  the  supreme  court  committed  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  to  assessor  Estenberg  in  1773^  re- 
questing him  to  draw  up  a  full  report  upon  the  subject;  this 
he  did,  and  his  report  was  favourable  to  complete  freedom.  It 
was  found  necessary,  however,  in  the  following  year  to  regulate 
the  whole  matter  anew  by  passing  a  new  law^  upon  the  tenor 
and  terms  of  which  the  council  was  required  to  consult.  Gus- 
tavus took  Estenberg's  report  as  the  basis  of  these  consultations^ 
and  in  the  council-chamber  dictated  in  person,  and  caused  to  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  council,  the  freest  and  most 
liberal  declarations.  His  words  were  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  for  they  then  breathed  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  the  world  rejoiced  at  the  determinations  of  this 
liberal-minded  king ;  but  the  first  look  at  the  ordinance  pub- 
lished on  the  26th  of  April  1774,  and  drawn  up  according  to  the 
dictation  of  the  king,  and  which  was  apparentiy  so  full  of  free- 
dom, or  in  other  words,  the  law  respecting  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  convinces  us,  that  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  the 
king  had  restored,  was  in  complete  contradiction  to  tiie  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  the  captivating  but  delusive 
phrases  in  which  the  king  had  announced  it. 
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In  the  very  second  paragraph  of  this  decree^  it  is  declared  to 
be  high  treason  for  any  one  to  write  against  the  fundamental 
laws  or  the  king's  prerogatives.  This  might  appear  admissible ; 
but  Schlozer^  from  whom  we  borrow  this  remark^  and  who  was 
himself  in  Sweden  and  had  the  best  correspondents  there,  has 
added : — ^the  circumstances  and  the  king's  influence  upon  the 
courts  of  law  in  Sweden  were  of  such  a  kind,  that  no  prudent 
native  writer  would  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  an  inquiry, 
whether  he  had  written  against  or  only  concerning  such  points. 
The  same  thing  which  occurred  respecting  freedom  on  this 
point  took  place  also  with  regard  to  the  frugality  and  savings 
of  the  renovated  monarchy  of  ancient  times,  as  soon  as  the  mere 
cloud  of  words  was  dissipated,  which  served  only  as  a  cloak 
for  the  facts.  Gustavus'  mind  was  full  of  knightly  fancies,  and 
although  he  did  not  think  of  imitating  the  conduct  of  Charles 
XII.,  he  kept  Charles  X.  always  in  his  eye,  and  never  suspected 
that  there  was  any  real  difference  between  playing  the  knight 
upon  the  theatre,  among  the  ladies,  or  in  a  court  tournament,  and 
leading  an  army  into  the  field.  He  amused  himself  with  soldiers 
in  a  manner  which  was  wholly  inconsistent  both  with  the  extent 
of  his  kingdom  and  the  poverty  of  its  inhabitants.  His  heroic 
dreams  and  follies  alone  cost  more  money  than  he  was  able  to 
save  by  the  abolition  of  old  abuses,  and  he  wasted  the  money 
of  his  nation  and  people  in  many  ways  besides.  He  was  also 
addicted  to  indulgence  in  royal  humours,  and  imitated  the  life 
and  expenditure  of  the  French  rou^s  and  princes.  Gustavus  was 
an  admirer  of  the  manners,  language  and  customs  of  the  French 
aristocracy,  who  were  corrupt  and  wicked  beyond  all  conception ; 
and  this  admiration  proved  ruinous  to  the  poor  Swedes. 

Gustavus'  tournaments,  every  time  they  were  held,  swallowed 
up  great  sums  of  money,  and  plunged  individual  members  of  the 
court  nobility  into  heavy  debts.  The  tilting-matches  of  the  royal 
knight  were  however  far  from  being  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  princely  splendour  of  a  court,  of  which  the  extravagant 
brothers  of  Louis  XVI.  constituted  the  models,  and  with  whose 
principles  and  tendencies  Gustavus  most  heartily  agreed.  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  vast  sums  which  were  expended  by 
the  king  on  these  tournaments  from  the  fact,  that  the  celebrated 
tilting-match  of  1776  cost  400,000  dollars  [£5000],  copper  cur- 
rency, and  notwithstanding  this,  a  similar  entertainment  was 
given  in  the  next  year.     For  the  maintenance  of  this  Asiatic 
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pomp  and  Asiatic  expenditure,  the  king  was  indeed  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Asiatic  or  Sclavonian  means  of  raising  the 
necessary  supplies.  We  direct  attention  particularly  to  this 
point,  because  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  bj  Gustavus,  as 
the  restorer  of  the  old  monarchical  system^  were  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  new  political  economy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  furnished  a  proof  that  all  the  fine  phrases  of  which 
he  was  so  liberal  were  practical  lies.  This  new  tax  also  shows, 
that  three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  revolution,  till 
Oustavus,  if  he  did  not  expressly  violate  the  new  constitution, 
adopted  irresponsible  measures  which  were  calculated  to  un- 
dermine it. 

King  Gustavus  perceived,  as  early  as  the  year  177^>  that  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  kingdom  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditure,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  call  the  estates  together  so 
soon  for  the  purpose  of  laying  on  new  taxes ;  he  therefore  had 
recourse  to  the  Russian  principle  respecting  the  distillation  of 
spirits,  and  introduced  it  into  Sweden.  In  this  aflair  he  did 
not  expressly  violate  the  constitution  in  words,  for  he  imposed 
no  new  taw\  but  the  violation  of  its  spirit  was  the  more  shame- 
ful, inasmuch  as  the  king  founded  his  income  upon  a  monopoly. 
This  new  privilege  proved  ruinous  to  the  country,  because  the 
income  of  the  monarch  increased  just  in  proportion  as  the  mo- 
rality, health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  declined.  The  ruin 
and  corruption  of  a  nation,  which  had  been  for  ages  distinguished 
for  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  its  people,  were  effected  by  con- 
verting the  corn  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  which  was 
even  partly  imported,  into  liquid  poison,  and  that  too  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  crown.  Imitating  the  example  of  the  Rus^^ 
sian  government,  Gustavus,  on  the  17th  of  May  1775,  declared 
that  the  distillation  of  spirits  was  a  crown  privilege,  but  that,  in 
the  commencement  of  its  exercise,  he  was  desirous  of  farming 
this  right.  A  license  was  to  be  granted  for  converting  300,000 
tons  of  com  yearly  into  spirits,  on  condition  that  ten  dollars, 
(6*.  10^.,)  silver  currency,  per  ton  were  paid  to  the  crown.  This 
would  be  very  easy  and  convenient,  but  the  measure  proved  in- 
capable of  being  carried  into  execution.  As  early  as  April  1776, 
the  crown  itself  was  compelled  to  annul  the  contract,  and  to  take 
into  its  own  hands  the  whole  direction  of  the  affair,  and  the 
management  of  that  burthensome  system  of  police  which  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  privilege  in 
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such  a  country  as  Sweden.  Every  one  was  henceforth  obliged 
to  purchase  his  spirits  from  the  crown  at  a  fixed  but  arbitrary 
price  (four  Swedish  dollars  four  oers,  copper  currency*,  the  quart). 
The  king  and  his  advisers  hoped  by  this  means  to  reaUze 
1,500,000  dollars,  silver  currency,  yearly  for  the  royal  treasury. 
The  struggle  which  now  arose  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  estates,  belongs  to  Swedish  history  alone ; 
the  estates  began  to  perceive  that  the  king's  design  was  to  esta- 
blish a  Russian  autocracy  by  means  of  soldiers,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  claimed  Russian  prerogatives  and  lived  in  all  the 
splendour  of  the  Russian  court.  We  therefore  pass  over  this 
portion  of  the  history,  which  does  not  again  assume  a  general 
European  importance  till  the  years  from  1786-1791.  This  later 
period  is  closely  connected  with  Potemkin's  undertakings  against 
the  Turks  and  Tatars,  and  will  be  treated  of  in  connexion  with 
the  war  which  Catharine  II.  and  Joseph  II.  began  with  the 
Turks. 
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§1. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND  TILL  THB  CONFEDERATION  OF  BARR 

AND  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  TURKS. 

Maohiavellt^  who  was  a  great  diplomatist^  politician,  histo- 
rian and  master  of  antiquity,  has  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
*^  Providence  is  always  favourable  to  the  powerful,  who  possess 
neither  shame  nor  conscience,  and  withholds  its  protection  from 
the  weak  :^^  an  apparently  very  evident  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
dreadful  proposition  may  be  deduced  from  the  history  of  Russia 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  This  principle  however  would 
only  hold  good  in  those  great  diplomatic  and  state  affairs  in 
which  such  men  as  the  Orloffs,  Potemkins,  the  Fouch^s  and 
Talleyrands,  and  the  Caesar  Borgias,  have  been  concerned  and 
conversant  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  present  day, 

*  [Swedish  rix-dollar  =  4«.  7^(2. ;  a  dollar,  silver  currency,  =:9i<^. ;  dollar, 
copper  currency,  s=  Sii.  by  the  law  of  1777. — ^TransJ 
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and  to  whom  Machiavelli  ascribes  the  possession  of  the  highest 
and  most  commendable  political  wisdom.  How  many  eulogists 
has  not  Mehemet  Ali  found  in  our  own  days  among  those  to 
whom  the  means  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  splendid  results 
are  matters  of  indifference,  and  the  suffering  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple merely  regarded  as  a  rabble^  of  whose  interests  or  feelings  no 
account  is  to  be  taken ! 

It  excites  therefore  no  surprise  that  Voltaire,  Diderot,  d^Alem- 
bert  and  the  whole  body  of  the  French  sophists  have  extolled 
Catharine  II.  to  heaven,  or  that  a  coxcomb  like  Segur,  in  one 
and  the  same  volume  of  his  memoirs  of  Lafayette,  who  was  his 
relation,  should  have  praised  the  North  Americans  and  their  de- 
mocracy, and  Catharine  and  Potemkin.  Hippel  too,  who  was 
very  desirous  of  wearing  the  mantle  of  piety,  and  who  contrived 
in  his  memoirs  and  other  affectedly  pious  books  to  deceive  the 
world  respecting  his  gross  immorality,  which  first  became  known 
after  his  death,  has  represented  Catharine  II.  as  the  very  model 
of  distinguished  women !  We  must  go  still  further,  and  observe, 
that  even  men,  such  as  Schlozer  and  Biisching,  who  had  been  in 
Russia,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  much  was 
there  committed  to  paper  which  was  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion, who  knew  how  short-lived  all  such  resolutions  are,  and 
how  even  the  best  intentions  of  a  ruler  are  frustrated  by  that  ge- 
nial contempt  for  morality  which  proceeds  from  the  example  of 
the  higher  powers,— even  these  men  have  praised  the  Semira- 
mis  of  the  North.  We  cannot  venture  to  oppose  our  opinion 
to  the  general  voice,  as  it  will  appear  in  this  and  the  following 
volumes,  that  all  the  other  states  afterwards  sunk  in  importance, 
whilst  Russia  attained  an  incredible  power  and  greatness;  we 
cannot  however  be  silent  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  was 
effected,  and  must  mention  the  men  who  arrived  at  such  high 
distinction  by  the  instrumentality  of  Catharine  II.  We  omit  all 
further  reference  to  the  women  by  whom  she  was  aided  and 
surrounded ;  for  the  character  of  Daschkoff  will  be  splendidly 
enough  delineated  by  referring  to  the  institutions  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  decrees  and  ordinances  which  excited 
the  admiration  of  Schlozer,  Biisching,  and  the  French  philoso- 
phers. The  same  clever  Daschkoff,  who  had  been  active  in 
promoting  the  emperor's  death,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  those 
pompous  and  ostentatiously  learned  institutions,  which,  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  denominated  academies. 
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Inasmuch  as  we  merely  relate  the  facts  of  history,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  who  wish  to  examine  all  these  decrees  and  in- 
stitutions in  detail  to  an  account  of  them  whose  correctness 
may  be  confidently  reUed  upon*.  It  is  evident  from  the  eulo- 
gies which  were  heaped  upon  Catharine  II.  by  the  philosophical 
Jesuits  of  the  eighteenth  century^  that  she  acted  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  of  those  sophists  by  whom  freedom  of 
thinking  and  believing  were  regarded  as  nothings  unless  those 
who  adopted  this  principle  believed  and  thought  precisely  like 
themselves ;  she  acted  however  also  in  the  spirit  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Peter's  principle^  like  that  of  Mehemet  Ali^  was  to  sacrifice  in- 
dividual persons  or  things  for  the  attainment  of  a  general  object; 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  views  of  the  ruling  powers^  he 
availed  himself  of  the  uncorrupted  vigour  of  a  people^  not  yet 
rendered  effeminate  by  civilization,  whom  he  converted  into  an 
admirable  machine  by  means  of  the  services  of  foreigners  and 
the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Catharine  followed 
precisely  the  same  course ;  and  the  organization  of  her  armies, 
her  artillery  and  engineer  corps,  as  well  as  of  her  cabinet,  was 
admirable.  In  other  countries,  in  which  there  also  existed  much 
ability  and  experience,  some  questions  at  least  were  asked  upon 
the  subject  of  morality ;  this  however  was  by  no  means  the  case 
in  Russia,  and  there  consequently  genius  found  an  asylum  and 
a  welcome.  When  Catharine  made  herself  mistress  of  the  go- 
vernment in  1762,  the  circumstances  were  very  favourable  for 
enabling  her  to  dazzle  the  whole  of  Europe  by  her  splendid 
reputation  as  a  philosophic  lady,  and  by  issuing  her  commands 
to  the  governments  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Warsaw  as 
she  would  have  done  to  the  governors  of  so  many  Russian 
provinces. 

Denmark  had  been  threatened  with  war  by  Peter  IIL,  and 
by  the  negotiations  as  well  as  by  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  respecting  Holstein-Gottorp ;  it  now  became  wholly 
dependent  upon  Catharine.  The  execution  of  this  treaty  was 
not  only  delayed  by  the  minority  of  the  grand-duke,  but  also 
because  Struensee  was  found  to  be  less  tractable  than  Bemstorff 
had  been,  wherefore  also  Catharine  kept  no  minister  at  the 
court  of  Denmark  after  Filosoffof  left  Copenhagen  in  anger. 
At  the  very  time  in  which  Catharine   had   become   secure 

♦  A  work  often  previously  mentioned :  '  Wichmann's  Chronological  View 
of  Russian  History,  &c./  completed  by  Eisenbach.     Leipzig,  1825.  4to. 
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upon  her  throne^  Russia  again  obtained  great  influence  in 
Sweden^  but  lost  it  afterwards  through  the  revolution  effected 
by  OustavuSj  at  least  as  far  as  any  influence  was  directly  exer- 
cised. Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Poland 
was  dependent  upon  Russia ;  and  after  the  death  of  king  Au« 
gustus  II.,  even  the  appearance  of  the  political  independ^ice  of 
a  kingdom  which  was  sold  by  its  nobles  wholly  disappeared ; 
under  Augustus  III.  however,  no  Russian  minister  brutally 
tyrannized  over  the  Polish  nation ;  for  Kayserling,  who  held  that 
office,  was  too  much  of  a  lawyer  and  diplomatist  to  fall  into  that 
error.  The  case  of  Courland  first  furnished  the  empress  with 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  Poland,  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
and  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Courland  nobility,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  have  seen  the  English  treat  the  people  and  pro- 
vinces of  India  in  our  own  times.  This  will  be  best  seen  by 
casting  a  glance  at  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  with 
Courland  from  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  ordered  it  to 
be  taken  possession  of  by  Russian  troops  in  the  name  of  Anne 
his  niece. 

We  pass  over  the  history  of  the  last  miserable  descendants  of 
Gotthold  Kettler,  the  first  protestant  duke  of  Courland,  the 
essential  parts  of  which  have  been  already  related,  and  shall 
merely  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Russian  military  do- 
minion was  first  introduced  into  this  aristocratic  republic.  When 
the  family  of  the  dukes  of  the  race  of  Kettler  was  drawing  near 
its  extinction,  the  Poles  first  began  to  take  measures  for  uniting 
the  duchy  with  their  kingdom,  as  had  been  previously  settled 
by  express  treaties.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Poles  recog- 
nised the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  and  founda- 
tions in  Courland  and  the  change  of  the  spiritual  lords  into  a 
temporal  aristocracy,  and  guaranteed  their  protection  to  Gk>tthold 
Kettler  as  duke  and  feudatory  of  Poland  only  on  condition  that, 
in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Kettler,  the  duchy 
should  be  incorporated  with  their  kingdom,  and  be  divided  into 
palatinates  like  Poland.  When  their  last  duke  forsook  his 
religion  and  his  country,  and  the  whole  race  was  on  the  eve  of 
extinction,  the  Courland  nobles  were  anxious  to  escape  firom  the 
terms  of  the  bond.  With  this  view  they  called  in  the  natural 
son  of  king  Augustus  II.  to  their  aid,  who  became  afterwards  so 
renowned  as  a  French  marshal.  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Poles  and  the  Courlanders,  but  was  pre- 
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vented  by  the  Russians  from  taking  possession  of  the  duchy 
destined  for  him^  and  the  Russian  troops  kept  possession  of  the 
territory  which  had  been  formerly  governed  by  Peter's  niece  as 
the  widow  of  the  last  duke.  This  duchess  Anne  no  sooner  be- 
came empress  of  Russia^  than  the  republic  of  Poland  and  their 
king  Augustus  or  his  minister  Briihl  were  compelled  to  recog- 
nise the  Russian  power  as  a  right. 

The  empress  continued  to  annoy  and  harass  the  nobility  of 
Courland  for  such  a  time,  that  notwithstanding  their  determined 
opposition,  they  were  at  length  constrained  to  elect  her  favourite 
Biron  as  their  duke:  this  choice  was  also  sanctioned  by  Augustus 
III.  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Kettlers.  The  Poles  entirely 
gave  up  all  claims  to  the  incorporation  of  Courland  with  their 
kingdom,  and  only  required  that  the  .duke  who  had  been  elected, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  appointdd  by  Russia,  should  receive 
the  territory  as  a  fief  of  Poland*  Biron  accordingly,  by  his  pleni- 
potentiary, sought  and  obtained  the  investment  in  Warsaw  in 
June  1 739.  His  overthrow,  which.took  place  shortly  afterwards, 
and  his  cruel  exile  at  Pelim  in  Siberia,  could  not  deprive  him  of 
his  right  to  an  independent  duchy,  which  was  even  acknowledged 
as  a  fief  of  Poland  by  the  Russians  themselves ;  but  to  this  they 
paid  no  attention  whatever.  His  effects  in  Mittau,  Libau  and 
Windau  were  sealed  up,  and  his  feudal  superior  Augustus  III, 
interested  himself  in  his  favour  in  vain.  The  guardians  of  the 
imfortunate  Iwan  III.,  whom  Anne  had  appointed  her  heir,  and 
especially  Anthony  Ulrich  of  Brunswick,  were  determined  to 
force  prince  Louis  of  Brunswick  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
Courlanders,«^the  same  who  was  aft;er  wards  called  the  Brunswick 
monster  in  Holland,  whither  he  fled.  This  plan  was  frustrated 
by  the  revolution  of  November  1741,  by  which  Elizabeth  was 
raised  to  the  throne.  This  empress  for  a  long  time  gave  no  in- 
dication of  her  views  respecting  Courland,  but  there  was  nothing 
whatever  said  of  Biron,  even  although  Elizabeth  suffered  him  to 
go  from  Pelim  to  Jaroslav.  The  Russian  troops  continued  to 
retain  possession  of  Courland,  and  the  government  of  the  duchy 
received  their  commands  directly  from  Petersburg.  The  reve- 
nues were  one  while  the  prey  of  the  Russian  olScials,  and  at 
another  were  sent  to  Russia  under  pretence  of  liquidating  Biron's 
debts ;  at  length  it  appeared  as  if  Elizabeth  was  desirous  of 
leaving  her  share  of  the  spoil  to  the  family  of  king  Augustus  III., 
although  she  had  hitherto  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
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application  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  petitions  of  the  Ck>ur- 
landers  in  favour  of  Biron*. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  seven  years'  war,  king  Augustus 
III.  had  sent  his  third  son  prince  Qfiarles  of  Saxony  to  Peters- 
burg. The  empress  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  young 
prince,  and  in  order  to  show  her  favourable  disposition  towards 
him,  caused  it  to  be  made  publicly  known  that  Biron  should 
never  again  be  recognised  as  duke  of  Courland,  She  herself 
then  requested  the  king  of  Poland  to  invest  his  son  Charles 
with  the  fief  of  the  duchy,  and  her  ministers  Gross  and  Simolin, 
in  November  1758,  urged  the  senate  of  Poland  to  support  their 
king  in  this  afiair.  Prince  Charles  was  in  fact  invested  with 
the  duchy  with  the  full  consent  of  the  senate ;  but  neither  the 
grand-duke,  who  was  heir  to  the  throne,  nor  his  wife,  acknow* 
ledged  the  legality  of  the  investment.  The  grand-duke,  who 
only  thought  of  Holstein,  when  he  became  Peter  III.  was 
anxious  to  confer  the  duchy  upon  one  of  his  own  relations,  a 
prince  of  the  Holstein  family :  prince  Charles  however  was  now 
in  actual  possession  of  the  territory.  He  therefore  caused  Biron 
to  be  recalled  from  Jaroslav  and  brought  to  the  court,  and 
restored  him  all  that  was  still  remaining  of  his  vast  wealth,  but 
at  the  same  time  declared  to  him  expressly,  that  he  would  never 
replace  him  in  possession  of  Courliuid.  He  gave  him  indeed  a 
promise  of  compensation.  Peter  III.'s  wife,  Catharine,  however 
no  sooner  came  to  the  throne  than  she  declared  herself  favourable 
to  Biron's  claims,  and  as  Rulhi^re  with  great  justice  remarks, 
founded  her  support  upon  the  personal  declaration  of  king  Au- 
gustus at  the  investment  of  his  son.  King  Augustus,  instead 
of  following  the  counsel  of  128  senators  and  appealing  to  the 
constitution  of  1736,  which  conferred  on  him  the  privilege  of 
nominating  the  duke  of  Courland,  rested  his  decision  solely 
upon  the  Russian  exclusion  of  Biron,  whose  right  moreover  he 
acknowledged  t* 

*  As  early  as  the  year  1754,  king  Augustus  had  allowed  the  Courlanders 
to  send  an  embassy  to  the  empress  herself,  to  obtain  if  possible  Biron's  libe- 
ration. Heyking,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  deputation,  was  not  however 
received. 

t  Rulhi^re,  Histoire  de  I'Anarchie  de  la  Pologne,  vol.  i.  p.  295 : — "  Troia 
s^nateurs  de  la  famille  Czartorinski  et  deux  des  partisans  du  chancelier  de 
Lithuanie  Michel  Czartorinski  se  joignirent  k  son  opinion  ,*  tous  les  autres 
B^nateurs,  au  nombre  de  cent  vingt-huit,  opiuerent  que  la  constitution  de  1736 
ayant  laiss^  au  roi  le  libre  choix  d'un  nouveau  due  de  Courlande,  et  depuis 
cette  ^poque  toutes  les  asembl^es  de  la  nation  ayant  M  rompues,  le  roi  avoit 
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Catharine  was  in  a  condition  to  give  complete  effect  to  her 
wishes  without  having  recourse  to  any  extraordinary  means ;  for 
the  Russians  had  still  kept  possession  of  Courland,  and  had  even 
regarded  the  whole  of  Poland  as  a  Russian  province  during  the 
seven  years^  war.  The  whole  administration  of  the  country  had 
been  usurped  by  the  Russians^  who  quartered  their  armies  upon 
the  people^  entered  into  contracts  and  raised  contributions^  and 
remained  there  even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Two 
thousand  men  stationed  at  Graudenz  held  the  Poles  in  awe^  and 
fifteen  thousand  marched  to  Courland^  to  drive  out  prince  Charles, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  Prince  Charles  had  proceeded 
from  Warsaw  to  Mittau,  where  the  same  Simolin  who  had  been 
previously  mainly  instrumental,  under  the  empress's  command, 
in  effecting  his  investment,  was  now  commissioned  to  compel  his 
expulsion.  The  treasuries  were  sealed  up,  all  payments  pre- 
vented, and  all  the  public  offices  taken  possession  of,  and  the 
duke,  cut  off  troia  all  resources  and  supplies,  was  besieged  in  his 
own  house  as  if  it  had  been  a  fortress.  Charles  however,  rely- 
ing upon  Polish  protection  and  support,  continued  in  Mittau, 
with  a  view  to  call  together  the  nobiUty  of  the  duchy,  when 
Biron  came  to  Riga,  in  order  from  that  city  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly of  the  estates.  On  this  occasion  every  legal  and  diplomatic 
form  was  carefully  observed,  in  order  that  at  least  that  might 
not  have  the  appearance  of  being  done  which  was  done  in  reality. 
Kayserling  was  first  directed  to  employ  every  possible  means,  as 
he  went  through  Mittau  to  Warsaw,  to  induce  prince  Charles  to 
give  way ;  the  estates  of  his  partisans  were  next  seized  upon,  and 
his  own  archives,  houses  and  stores  were  occupied  by  soldiers, 
whilst  the  Courlanders  endeavoured  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  form,  that  the  decree  for  summoning  the  estates  could  only 
be  issued  from  some  place  within  the  territory  itself,  and  not  firom 
Riga,  where  Biron  was  then  staying.  This  objection,  however, 
was  removed  by  Biron's  coming  to  Mittau,  although  Charles 
still  remained  in  the  city,  and  from  thence  issuing  the  summonses, 
on  the  25th  of  January  1763,  for  a  general  assembly  of  the 
estates. 

toujoars  cette  constitution  pour  r^gle.  II  accorda  done  au  prince  Charles  les 
dipl6me8  et  Tinvestiture  de  ce  ducb^ ;  mais  soit  l^g^ret^  soit  fausse  prudence 
et  dessein  d'int^resser  la  Russie  elle-m^me  k  soutenir  cette  nouvelle  investiture, 
il  reconnut  dans  ses  Merits  les  droits  da  due  de  Biron  comme  legitimes  et 
donna  pour  fondement  aux  droits  du  due  Charles  la  seule  declaration  de 
I'imp^ratrice  que  personne  de  la  familie  de  Biron  ne  serait  jamais  relftch^e." 
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The  estates  accordingly  met ;  Charles^  who  was  in  some  mea- 
sure a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  in  Mittau^  insisted  that  his 
father^  who  had  invested  him  with  the  duchy,  was  the  only  per- 
son  who  had  the  right  to  recall  the  grant ;  Simolin,  however^ 
commanded  the  estates  to  administer  the  public  afiairs  in  Biron'a 
name.  There  were  now  two  dukes  residing  in  Mittau  at  the 
same  time,  one  under  the  protection  and  the  other  as  a  prisoner 
of  the  Russians ;  and  the  estates  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
Polish  senators  who  had  been  sent  for  Charles's  protection,  found 
themselves  in  a  very  singular  position.  The  Russians,  who  were 
in  fact  and  by  force  of  arms  masters  of  the  country,  commanded 
the  estates  to  acknowledge  Biron  alone  as  duke ;  whilst  the  Poles, 
to  whom  the  feudal  supremacy  belonged  both  by  right  and 
agreement,  forbad  them  to  recognise  Biron's  claim,  and  to  main- 
tain that  of  prince  Charles.  The  king  of  Poland,  it  is  true,  was 
desirous  of  summoning  an  extraordinary  diet ;  but  this  project 
was  prevented  by  Kayserling's  intrigues  among  the  venal  Polish 
magnates,  and  the  threat  of  ordering  still  larger  bodies  of  Russian 
troops  to  march  into  the  duchy.  Nothing  however  was  really 
effected  on  the  part  of  the  Saxon  prince,  and  the  sickly  king  and 
his  minister  Briihl  even  took  their  departure  from  Warsaw  to  go 
to  Dresden,  whilst  Courland^fell  a  prey  to  the  tyrannical  domi- 
nation of  Biron.  Biron  had  ceded  a  portion  of  his  Silesian  pos* 
sessions  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  Frederick  also  had  therdbre 
recognised  his  title  to  Courland.  The  Polish  deputies,  who  had 
been  sent  in  the  name  of  the  senate  to  Charles,  gave  proofs  of 
their  attachment  and  courage,  and  were  ready  to  draw  their 
swords  in  his  cause,  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  The  amount  of 
the  Russian  forces  in  the  country  was  continually  increased,  and 
as  king  Augustus'  health  became  more  and  more  uncertain, 
they  made  preparations  for  advancing  into  Lithuania  also,  and 
the  king  therefore  at  length  recalled  his  son  from  Mittau.  Biron, 
whose  mode  of  government  was  exactly  like  that  of  an  Indian 
nabob  or  rajah,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Russians  precisely  in  the 
same  light  as  the  English  view  their  vassal  kings  in  India;  he 
tyrannized  under  their  protection.  In  this  way  he  prepared 
the  Courlanders  for  their  approaching  annexation  to  Russia; 
who  had  in  fact  nothing  to  lose,  but  must  necessarily  gain  by 
this  event. 

Whilst  Russia  thus  reduced  Courland  in  some  measure  to  a 
Russian  province,  and  quartered  and  supported  its  army  upon 
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Polish  ground^  king  Frederick  II.  had  recourse  to  every  imagi*- 
nable  kind  of  oppression  and  vexation  in  Polish  Prussia.  We 
must  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  description  of  these 
annoyances  and  vexations^  which  mostly  regarded  things  of  but 
small  importance  in  themselves,  by  which  sometimes  the  ill-paid 
Prussian  officials  were  enriched  and  sometimes  insignificant 
sums  were  to  be  drawn  into  the  royal  treasury,  which  were  ser- 
viceable to  the  king,  who  at  this  very  time  was  employing  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  promotion  of  the  noblest  purpose, — ^e 
amelioration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  of  the  country. 
It  was  his  constant  and  unwearying  endeavour  to  apply  to  the 
aid  of  his  country,  and  his  subjects  who  had  been  ruined  by  war, 
everything  which  he  could  save,  by  the  abolition  of  all  useless 
pomp  and  splendour,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  pay  of  the 
higher  officers  of  the  state,  who  were  then  often  starving,  but  are 
now  rioting  in  luxury.  The  poor  Poles  were  placed  in  a  sad 
dilemma,  between  their  miserable  constitution,  their  luxurious 
and  venal  waiwodes  and  starosts,  their  king  and  Bruhl,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Prussian  bayonets  on  the  other.  If  they  applied 
to  king  Frederick  II.,  which  they  really  did  when  the  Prussians 
were  behaving  in  their  neighbouring  province  as  the  French 
were  accustomed  to  do  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Buonaparte,  he 
pretended  to  have  no  knowledge  of  those  things  which  were 
done  in  his  name ;  if  they  applied  to  their  own  king,  Briihl,  who 
was  by  no  means  well-disposed  to  the  nobles,  whose  properties 
were  chiefly  affected  by  these  vexatious  oppressions,  returned 
them  a  contemptuous  answen 

Poland  was  completely  ruled  by  the  Russian  minister  Kayser- 
ling  in  Warsaw.  Kayserling  was  a  man  advanced  in  life,  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  which  he 
had  deeply  studied ;  with  all  the  tricks  of  diplomatists,  to  whose 
body  he  himself  belonged ;  with  the  extraordinary  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  Poles  and  their  sources ;  with  the  vanity,  venality, 
parties  and  factions  of  the  nobility.  As  long  as  the  sophistry  of 
the  law,  refined  cunning,  chicanery  and  bribery, — ^that  is,  all  such 
political  arts  as  an  ambassador  could  put  in  practice, — ^were  alone 
required,  Kayserling  needed  no  assistance ;  but  when  rudeness 
and  brutality  were  to  be  called  into  use,  Repnin  was  imme- 
diately employed.  Repnin  was  Panin's  nephew,  and  afterwards 
gained  a  considerable  military  reputation.  During  the  seven 
years'  war,  when  he  acted  as  the  military  representative  com- 
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missioned  by  the  Russian  government,  he  usually  spent  the 
summer  in  the  French  camp  and  passed  the  winter  in  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  fiilly  initiated  into  all  the  corruptions  and 
licentiousness  of  the  times  of  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry.  His 
uncle  Panin,  although  he  had  been  favoured  by  Peter  IIL,  and 
appointed  chief  tutor  to  his  son,  had  nevertheless  taken  part 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  and  afterwards  been 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affidrs  by  Catharine  II.  In  this 
office  he  gained  great  renown,  although  it  is  said  his  knowledge 
was  very  limited.  His  integrity,  prudence,  politeness  and  ama- 
bUiti  have  been  highly  praised,  but  he  has  been  accused  of 
being  idle,  indolent  and  weak ;  a  man  of  more  determined  cha- 
racter would  probably  have  been  unable  to  hold  his  position, 
when  so  much  depended  upon  the  influence  of  welUknown  fa- 
.vourites.  In  the  time  of  the  terrible  Orlofis,  Panin  endeavoured 
to  cover  the  numerous  faults  of  the  empress  with  the  tinsel  of 
glory,  and  Frederick  II.  anxiously  sought  for  one  power  in  Eu- 
rope which  would  enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  himself;  these 
two  circumstances  brought  Russia  and  Prussia  half-way  towards 
a  good  mutual  understanding. 

Frederick  11.  looked  for  a  support  in  Russia  against  the 
hatred  of  Liouis  XV.,  the  ill-temper  of  George  III.  and  lord 
Bute,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  who 
could  never  forget  Silesia,  and  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  Poland 
for  a  Russian  alliance.  Frederick  by  no  means  fell  in  with  Ca- 
tharine's views  respecting  mere  splendour  and  colossal  greatness^ 
but  sought  to  strengthen  one  military  power,  with  whose  internal 
weakness  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the  last  years  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  by  an  alliance  with  another  military  power ;  and  this 
alliance  was  promoted  by  the  views  of  Russia  respecting  Poland 
and  the  continual  disputes  which  were  carried  on  among  the 
Polish  magnates.  The  contests  among  the  great  Polish  families 
and  their  connexion  with  foreign  princes  had  never  ceased ;  but 
after  the  death  of  king  Augustus  III.  the  Poles,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  French  on  the  one  side,  and  those  who  were  pur- 
chased by  and  in  the  pay  of  the  Russians  on  the  other,  carried 
on  an  open  war.  The  Czartorinskis,  Oginskis  and  Poniatowskis 
were  in  the  Russian  interest,  the  Radzivils  and  Branitzkis  in 
that  of  France;  and  the  two  parties,  supported  by  regular 
armies,  took  the  field  against  each  other.  At  this  time  the  Rus- 
sians were  in  Courland,  had  a  small  garrison  in  Graudenz,  and 
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shortly  before  the  king's  death  they  collected  another  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  king's  deaths  which  took  place  in 
October  17^3^  was  followed  by  a  whole  year  of  complete  anarchy 
in  Poland,  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  name  to  the  in* 
termediate  government  which  professed  to  rule  the  country  from 
the  death  of  one  king  till  the  election  of  a  successor.  Even  the 
election  of  a  new  sovereign  would  necessarily  prove  insufficient  to 
stay  this  anarchy  if  he  were  a  man  without  seriousness,  dignity, 
wealth,  and  a  great  number  of  partisans  in  the  kingdom ;  and  such 
a  man  the  Russians  were  desirous  of  placing  upon  the  throne  of 
Poland.  It  was  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  empress,  that  one  of 
her  old  personal  favourites  and  the  most  insipid  of  them  all  should 
be  elected.  This  was  also  quite  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  her  minister,  since  his  love  for  his  empress  had  long  since 
been  changed  into  contempt,  and  this  event  would  furnish  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  empress  could  make  her 
creatures  kings,  and  by  his  future  unbecoming  treatment  of  the 
new  sovereign,  of  proving  that  a  Russian  minister  was  a  more 
powerful  man  than  a  king  of  Poland. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was  the  suitor  for  the  throne  whom 
the  Russians  favoiured,  and  it  was  at  that  time  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  favour  was  shown  because,  when  he  was  for- 
merly in  Petersburg,  he  had  engaged  in  some  scandalous  adven- 
tures on  account  of  the  empress,  then  grand-duchess ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  he  was  elected  because  he  was  an  accom- 
plished courtier,  and  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  warrior.  Stanis- 
laus was  born  to  be  a  high  chamberlain  or  court  marshal,  or  to 
fill  some  such  office,  but  he  possessed  none  of  the  befitting  qua- 
lities of  a  king.  He  had  studied  ail  the  frivolousness,  but  at  the 
same  time  all  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  court  life,  had 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  arts  and  details  of  ceremony  and 
levees,  and  was  able  to  converse  in  various  languages,  with  the 
purity  and  accent  of  a  native,  upon  what  was  called  poetry  and 
the  arts  in  the  saloons ;  but  he  was  completely  destitute  of  all 
sincerity  or  depth.  He  was  able  to  converse  most  admirably 
upon  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  music,  the  poets  or  artists 
who  were  in  vogue,  upon  decorations,  operas,  plays  and  actresses, 
and  even  to  deceive  a  George  Forster ;  but  every  manly  virtue, 
every  thought  worthy  of  a  noble  mind,  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Segiir,  who  had  good  reasons  for  forming  a  very  different  opinion 
from  that  of  the  severe  judge  of  the  higher  classes  of  society 
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vhose  name  we  have  mentioned,  with  respect  to  those  splendid 
qualities  which  are  destitute  of  solidity  and  the  description  of 
talent  which  is  available  at  courts,  has  notwithstanding  said  of 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  that  he  was  alternately  tyrannized  over  by 
his  people  and  his  neighbours.  He  may,  it  is  true,  have  pos- 
sessed much  penetration  but  little  power,  and  have  therefore 
foreseen  many  of  those  evils  which  he  was  neither  able  to  ward 
off  nor  to  resist.  Oginski  in  his  memoirs  ascribes  to  him  a 
great  share  in  the  bloom  of  literature  and  the  arts  in  Poland, 
which  he  afterwards  establishes  by  the  declarations  of  individuals 
who  were  at  that  time  highly  distinguished.  ''  Stanislaus,''  he 
says,  *^  honestly  wished  to  promote  what  was  good ;  he  was  well- 
informed,  and  devoted  every  moment,  which  he  could  spare  from 
pubUc  business  without  disadvantage,  to  the  advancement  of  lite- 
rature, arts  and  sciences.  He  drew  around  him  men  of  well- 
informed  minds  and  distinguished  talents,  whom  he  magnifi- 
cently rewarded,  and  was  anxious  to  difiuse  enlightenment  over 
the  country.'* 

In  reference  to  the  chief  point  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned,  Oginski's  judgment  coincides  with  that  of  Segiir. 
He  was  looked  upon  in  general  as  a  mere  instrument  for  carry- 
ing out  the  designs  of  the  Russians,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  throne,  and  did  not  therefore  enjoy  the  public  confidence 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  him  to  offer  any  firm  resistance  in 
cases  in  which  his  own  honour  and  that  of  the  nation  called  for 
the  exercise  of  courage,  activity,  and  a  complete  devotedness  to 
the  cause. 

In  order  to  secure  the  election  of  Stanislaus,  Catharine  at 
length  made  approaches  to  an  understanding  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  with  whom,  up  till  this  time,  she  had  shown  a  disincli- 
nation to  enter  into  any  close  alliance.  Frederick  immediately 
recalled  his  minister  Golz  from  Petersburg,  because  he  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  either  of  Catharine  or  Panin,  and  sent 
count  Solms  in  his  stead,  who  concluded  what  is  called  a  defen- 
sive alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia  for  eight  years,  and 
which  Catharine  II.,  after  she  had  attained  her  object^  was  with 
gre^it  difiiculty  prevailed  upon  to  renew  for  a  similar  period. 
This  was  that  unholy  alliance  which,  from  1764  till  the  present 
day,  has  proved  the  source  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  European 
nations,  because  it  has  served  as  a  model  for  all  the  treaties  which 
have  been  since  concluded,  by  means  of  which  the  fate  anii  in- 
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ternal  administration  of  the  weaker  states  have  become  wholly 
dependent  on  the  compacts^  arms  and  diplomatists  of  powerful 
foreign  nations.  This  first  treaty  was  against  the  Poles ;  and  those 
by  which  it  has  been  followed,  and  which  have  been  drawn  up 
after  its  model,  have  been  concluded  against  the  liberties  of  the 
nations ;  and  in  this  way  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  discord 
between  the  governed  and  those  who  govern  have  continued  to 
grow  and  fructify  till  the  present  day.  As  soon  as  the  rights  of 
the  bayonet  were  once  made  good  against  Poland  and  Turkey,  it 
was  also  regarded  as  good  against  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
people.  The  oppressed  have  gnashed  their  teeth  in  despair  and 
waited  for  the  visitations  of  the  divine  vengeance,  which  has  fol- 
lowed close  upon  the  footsteps  of  those  insolent  and  tyrannical 
oppressors  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and  will  one  day  overtake 
them,  as  sure  as  the  world  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
overruling  Providence. 

The  public  conditions  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  Russia 
and  Prussia  in  April  1764  contained  nothing  surprising  or  of- 
fensive ;  the  two  parties  mutually  pledged  themselves  to  maintain 
each  other  in  the  possession  of  their  present  territories  (which 
was  very  important  for  Prussia  with  respect  to  Silesia),  and 
agreed,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  either,  reciprocally  to  furnish 
10,000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  as  auxiliaries.  In  case  Russia 
should  be  attacked  by  the  Turks,  or  Prussia  by  the  French,  a 
yearly  contribution  in  money  was  to  be  substituted  for  the 
auxiliary  troops.  The  chief  reason  for  which  we  have  called  this 
treaty  a  Pandora^s  box,  from  which  all  the  evils  sprung  that  have 
afHicted  and  desolated  Europe  from  that  time  till  the  present 
day,  is  pressed  into  a  secret  article^  which  we  subjoin  in  a  note*^ 

*  Secret  article  of  the  treaty  signed  in  Petersburg  11th  April  1764: — 
"  Comme  il  est  de  Tint^r^t  de  S.  M.  le  roi  de  Prusae  et  de  S.  M.  Timp^ratrice 
de  toutes  les  Russies,  d'employer  tous  leurs  soins  et  tous  leurs  efforts  pour 
que  la  r^publique  de  Pologne  aoit  luaintenue  dans  son  ^tat  de  libre  Election,  et 
qu'il  ne  soit  permis  k  personne  de  rendre  le  dit  royaume  her^itaire  dans  sa 
lamiile,  ou  de  s'y  rendre  absolu,  sa  majeste  le  roi  de  Prusse  et  sa  majesty  im« 
p^riale  ont  promts  et  se  sont  engages  mutuellement  et  de  la  mani^re  la  plus 
forte^  par  cet  article  secret,  non-seulement  k  ne  point  permettre  que  qui  que  ce 
soit  entreprenne  de  d^pouiller  la  r^publique  de  son  droit  de  libre  Election,  de 
rendre  le  royaume  h^r^ditaire  ou  de  s'y  rendre  absolu,  dans  tous  les  cas  oii 
cela  pourroit  arriver  j  mais  encore  k  pr^venir  et  k  aneantir  par  tous  les  moyens 
possibles  et  d'un  commun  accord  les  vues  et  les  desseins  qui  pourroient  tendre 
k  ce  but,  aussitdt  qu'on  les  aura  d^couverts  et  k  avoir  m4me  en  cas  de  besoin 
rccours  &  la  force  des  armes  pour  garantir  la  r^publtque  du  renversement  de 
sa  constitution  et  de  ses  loix  fondamentales.   Ce  pr^ent  article  aura  la  mime 
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because  it  is  couched  in  sophistical  expressions  and  phrases  which 
point  beforehand  to  the  downfall  of  Poland.  The  king^  whose 
election  had  been  promoted  by  this  treaty,  had  no  other  de- 
pendence for  his  support  than  a  reliance  upon  foreign  aid ;  for 
he  was  held  in  no  estimation  by  the  Polish  nobility,  who  consti- 
tuted what  they  denominated  the  republic.  The  Polish  nobles 
were  divided  into  four  classes,  the  highest  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  first  families,  who  were  in  possession  of  principali- 
ties and  had  the  right  of  maintaining  a  standing  army ;  the 
second  class  possessed  waiwodeships,  starosties  and  bishoprics ; 
the  third,  castles  and  special  jurisdictions ;  and  the  fourth,  which 
was  very  numerous,  was  proud,  but  in  a  servile  condition,  de- 
pendent, and  partly  as  poor  as  beggars. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was  indebted  for  the  distinction  which 
he  enjoyed  to  a  fortunate  marriage  which  his  father  had  con- 
tracted, by  means  of  which  he  became  nephew  to  the  high  chan- 
cellor Czartorinski,  who,  together  with  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Polish  government.  The  high 
chancellor  was  moreover  in  doubt,  whether  he  should  decide  in 
favour  of  his  son-in-law  Oginski  or  his  nephew  Poniatowski,  but 
in  both  cases  the  government  must  continue  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  Czartorinskis,  because,  although  Oginski  and 
Poniatowski,  according  to  Rulhiere's*  account,  emulated  each 
other  in  the  practice  of  court  intrigues,  yet  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  was  capable  of  performing  any  other  services  to  the 
state  either  in  peace  or  in  war. 

The  immediate  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  alliance  be- 

force  et  vipeur  que  s'il  ^toit  ins^r^  mot  pour  mot  dans  le  trait6  principal 
d'alliance  defensive  sign^  aujourd'hui  et  sera  ratifi^  en  mime  tems.  En  foi  de 
quoi,"  &c.  &c. 

*  We  use  Rulhi^re's  work  with  great  caution,  and  only  in  cases  in  which 
we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  facts  from  other  authorities  (see  a  brief  but 
striking  notice  of  Rulhiire  in  Flassan's  '  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Frangaise/ 
vol.  vi.  2de  edit.  p.  523).  We  extract  a  passage  here,  merely  with  a  view 
of  showing  what  miserable  wights  these  two  candidates  for  the  throne  of  Po- 
land were,  one  of  whom  was  son-in-law  and  the  oUier  nephew  to  the  high 
chancellor  Czartorinski : — "  Les  succ^  du  comte  Oginski  dans  tons  les  arts, 
de  la  po^sie,  la  musique,  la  peinture,  inspiroient  k  Poniatowski  toutes  les 
fureurs  de  la  jalousie.  Un  tableau,  une  senate,  un  madrigal  ^toient  eotre  eux 
de  frequentes  occasions  de  brouilleries  ;  mais  d'un  autre  c6t^,  les  soins  que  le 
grand  chancelier  donnait  de  pr^f^rence  k  Poniatowski,  son  neveu,  pour  le 
former  aux  affaires  inspiroient  non  rooins  de  jalousie  au  comte  Oginski  son 
gendre ;  celui-ci,  pour  me  servir  de  tea  proprea  expresriona,  ne  recotnunaaoit  dana 
aon  couain  que  Veaprit  de  cea  auhaltemea  fourhea,  inthreaaH  et  fatteura,  qui  par  • 
viennent  d  plaire  quoiqu'on  a* en  dffie," 
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tween  Russia  and  Prussia  was  the  maintenance  of  the  old  con- 
stitution, whose  unholy  nature  will  be  most  readily  learned  by 
referring  to  a  few  of  its  leading  features*.  There  was  first  of  all 
no  tribunal  in  Poland  which  could  enforce  its  decisions  agidnst 
those  who  might  be  accused,  or  treat  aU  men  as  equal  before  the 
law ;  the  whole  course  of  legislation  might  be  effectually  im- 
peded by  a  single  voice^  which  right  was  denominated  the  Ube-' 
rum  veto.  No  systematic  arrangement  of  the  finances  was  pos- 
sible ;  from  which  it  follows,  without  assigning  further  reasons, 
that  the  standing  army,  in  its  constitution  and  discipline,  could 
not  be  brought  into  a  condition  corresponding  to  the  demands 
of  the  time.  The  whole  trade  of  the  community  was  carried  on 
by  Jews,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  population  was  poor  and  mise- 
rable, neither  obedient  to  the  king  nor  the  law,  but  rendering  a 
slavish  service  to  some  licentious  and  corrupt  magnate,  or  to 
some  contemptible  and  rude  nobleman.  The  nobles  consisted  ol 
some  hundred  thousand  families,  who  were  partly  miserably 
poor  and  partly  dependent  on  a  few ;  these  men,  although  always 
boasting  of  freedom,  were  yet  haughty  and  imperious,  and  both 
unworthy  and  incapable  of  exercising  the  legislative  functions 
which  they  enjoyed*  Supported  by  foreign  aid  and  foreign 
money,  they  were  ready  at  any  instant  to  draw  their  swords 
and  enter  into  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  feuds  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  places  of  honour  and  distinction  in  the 
kingdom.  These  grandees  possessed  lordships  and  principali- 
ties, had  millions  of  revenue  and  thousands  of  other  nobles  in 
their  service  under  the  most  various  titles  and  pretences,  were 
suffered  to  maintain  troops,  and,  in  consequence,  were  for  the 
most  part  deeply  involved  in  debt ; — ^men,  opinions,  right  and 
justice  were  all  openly  venal. 

On  the  king's  death,  a  republican  administration  of  the  king- 
dom continued  from  October  1763  till  September  1764;  and 

*  The  threatening  representations  of  Prussia  and  Russia  prevented  the 
estates  from  venturing  to  alter  even  those  glaring  defects  concerning  which  all 
parties  were  agreed.  We  shall  merely  adduce  one  or  two  of  these  points  as 
examples ; — a  single  dissentient  voice  was  sufficient  to  obstruct  the  determina- 
tions of  fidl  the  rest  of  the  assembly — this  they  called  the  Uberum  veto.  Fur- 
ther, the  army  was  completely  under  the  control  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  administration  of  justice  under  that  of  the  high  chancellor,  the  admini- 
stration of  the  public  monies  under  that  of  the  grand  treasurer,  and  the  whole 
regulation  of  the  police  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  marshal ;  and  none  of  these 
parties  could  be  called  to  any  account  by  the  king,  or  receive  any  orders  from 
the  head  of  the  state.    What  remained  to  the  king  as  his  prerogative  ? 

VOL,  IV.  2  C 
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this^  aa  may  be  aupposed^  led  to  a  complete  disaolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  order  and  law.  The  son  of  the  late  king^  who  might 
have  been  brought  forward  m  opposition  to  the  Russian  fayourite 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  died  soon  after  his  father^  so  that  Stanis* 
laus  was  the  only  person  who  had  any  views  to  the  throne ;  but 
he  had  determined  and  vigorous  opponents  in  the  Radzivils  and 
others^  who  at  length  ventured  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and 
sword  in  hand  to  attack  the  Russians  who  were  in  the  country. 
As  early  as  March  1764,  the  Radzivils,  and  Branitzki  the  com* 
mander-in-chief,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  drove 
the  Russian  general  Chmutof  and  his  troops  out  of  Graudenx. 
This  furnished  the  Russians  with  an  opportunity  and  pretence 
for  intermeddling  in  the  dispute,  which,  according  to  Polish 
custom,  could  only  be  decided  by  force  of  arms,  because  it  was 
usual  in  Poland,  in  all  cases  of  political  contest,  to  form  bodies 
named  confederations,  in  which  the  liberum  tieio  was  not  held 
good,  but  everything  was  determined  by  majority  of  votes,  and 
whose  chiefs  wielded  military  power.  These  chiefs  made  good 
their  cause  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  so  that  whoever  was  van- 
quished  in  the  field  was  adjudged  to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  only 
means,  therefore,  of  restoring  peace  to  the  whole  kingdom  was 
to  form  a  general  confederation,  whose  chief  should  exercise  a 
species  of  military  dictatorship,  and  be  able  to  root  out  all  other 
confederations. 

The  two  Czartorinslds  adopted  this  course  in  order  to  promote 
the  cause  of  their  relation  Stanislaus.  Supported  by  the  Rus* 
sians,  they  first  defeated  Radzivil  and  his  confederates  in  July, 
then  Branitzki  and  the  army  of  the  crown,  and  finally  compelled 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  This  was  no 
sooner  effected  than  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  was  elected  king  in 
September  1764,  under  the  protection  of  the  Russians  and  of 
the  Czartorinskis,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  general  confede- 
ration. The  main  instruments  however  in  the  affair  were  Rus- 
sian troops  and  Russian  money.  Although  neither  Catharine, 
Panin,  nor  the  king  of  Prussia  were  at  aU  unacquainted  with  the 
miserable  character  of  the  newly  elected  sovereign,  nevertheless 
Frederick  himself  addressed  him  in  an  uncommonly  well-com- 
posed letter  of  congratulation,  which  was  paraded  in  dl  the  news- 
papers. The  newspaper  scribes  and  the  panegyrists  of  the  gal- 
lant king,  as  well  as  the  king  himself,  made  the  same  use  of  the 
polite  phrases  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  pitiful  writers  do  of  the 
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words  of  their  good  friends  the  reviewers^  or  the  authority  of  an 
extract  from  Oothe  or  Johannes  von  Miiller.  The  effect  of  all 
this  was  to  expose  Stanislaus  to  the  great  contempt  of  all  per- 
sons of  judgement  and  merit.  The  two  Czartorinskis  at  the  head 
of  the  general  confederation^  which  conferred  upon  them  a  mili- 
tary power,  would  have  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  pre- 
vailing anarchy  and  in  organizing  a  government  for  the  king, 
had  Repnin,  who  after  Kayserling's  death  at  that  time  ruled 
alone  in  Warsaw,  suffered  the  general  confederation  or  mihtary 
union  to  be  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution. Repnin  did  not  directly  intermeddle  with  the  affairs 
of  the  confederation,  but,  supported  by  Prussia,  he  made  de- 
mands which  of  themselves  would  necessarily  lead  to  its  disso- 
lution, however  earnestly  the  Czartorinskis  might  have  desired 
to  keep  the  confederation  together  even  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  diet  at  the  close  of  the  year  1764. 

Repnin  made  three  demands  of  the  new  government,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  of  the  Czartorinskis ;  these  were  drawn  up 
with  such  malicious  ingenuity,  that  whether  they  were  granted 
or  refused  they  would  certainly  give  rise  to  vehement  disputes 
between  the  king  and  either  the  Russians  or  the  Poles,  would 
involve  the  Poles  in  disagreements  with  one  another,  and  make 
the  mutual  hatred  of  political  parties  irreconcileable  by  kindlmg 
the  passions  of  religious  fanaticism.  Repnin  first  promised  the 
Czartorinskis  the  sanction  and  support  of  Russia  for  the  orga- 
nization of  a  regular  Polish  army  of  50,000,  the  cost  of  whose 
maintenance  was  to  be  raised  from  the  kingdom  at  large ;  to  this 
promise  however  he  annexed  the  condition,  that  Poland  should 
conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Russia.  The 
views  of  Russia  and  the  disadvantages  which  would  result  to 
Poland  from  such  a  treaty  were  so  obvious,  that  the  Czartorin- 
skis could  not  possibly  accede  to  such  a  proposal ;  they  were 
however  ultimately  obliged  to  accept  a  defensive  alliance.  The 
second  demand  was  unconditionally  enforced.  A  map  was  pre- 
sented, on  which  the  boundaries  were  marked  which  Russia,  at 
the  expense  of  Poland,  insisted  upon,  with  a  view  to  round  off 
the  territories  of  the  empire,  and  the  Poles  were  compelled  to 
cede  all  those  districts  which  the  Russians  under  this  pretence 
appropriated  to  themselves.  The  third  demand  related  to  those 
who  were  dissidents  in  religion,  or  to  those  Poles  who  did  not 
profess  the  Catholic  faith ;  the  demand  was  obviously  made  with 
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one  view  both  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  a  view  which  no  one  at 
that  time  suspected,  but  which  soon  afterwards  was  clear  enough 
to  all.  The  pretence  which  on  this  occasion  was  employed  for 
the  oppression  and  ill-treatment  of  the  Poles  was  not  one  founded 
on  an  autocratic  or  hierarchical  system,  or  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conceived  completely  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prevailing  French  philosoplgr>  of  which  both  Catharine 
and  Frederick  were  admirers  and  partisans.  Those  writers  who 
were  unfavourable  to  ancient  and  servile  usages  rejoiced  on  this 
occasion  at  the  intervention  of  the  powers ;  public  opinion  was 
loudly  declared  in  favour  of  the  oppressors  and  against  the  op- 
pressed, because  the  latter  were  fanatics,  raged  against  their 
opponents  and  in  favour  of  their  faith,  and  absolutely  renounced 
that  toleration  on  which  Catharine  and  Frederick  insisted. 

In  this  dispute  respecting  the  dissidents,  or  the  demand  of 
conceding  the  same  civil  rights  and  privileges  to  that  portion  of 
the  nobility  which  did  not  profess  the  Catholic  religion  as  to 
their  Catholic  countrymen,  the  newspapers  and  the  philosophers 
confounded  the  political  with  the  religious  part  of  the  demand. 
Even  the  fanatical  Poles  did  not  refuse  to  tolerate  the  Protest- 
ants and  members  of  the  Greek  church  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  observances,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  allow  them  any 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  to  enjoy  any  place, 
or  fill  any  public  office.  This  was  however  altogether  unjust ; 
for  the  resolutions  of  1717  And  17^^^  to  which  an  appeal  was 
made,  were  contradictory  to  the  ancient  rights  of  the  kingdom 
and  to  the  peace  of  Oliva.  The  question  of  toleration  however 
would  never  have  brought  the  cosacks  into  Poland,  if  the  Rus- 
sians had  not  been  desirous  of  checking  the  majority  of  the  Poles 
by  supporting  the  cause  of  the  minority,  which  had  been  most 
brutally  oppressed  by  the  Jesuits  and  papists.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  all  those  nobles  who  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  or 
who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Socinians  (Jratres  Pohni),  who 
were  at  that  time  particularly  numerous  in  Poland,  or  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  church,  to  which  several  very  distinguished 
families  belonged,  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  their 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  were  eligible  to  all  pub- 
lic offices  of  trust  and  authority.  In  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Jesuits  and  the  influence  of  the  papal  nuncio 
had  succeeded  in  effecting  their  suppression,  or  at  least  their  par- 
tial exclusion ;  the  consequence  was,  that  at  the  peace  of  Oliva 
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(1660),  England,  Brandenburg  and  Denmark  guaranteed  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  their  civil  rights  to  the  dissident  Poles, 
in  order  to  protect  the  minority  of  the  Poles  from  further  vio- 
lence and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  The  Jesuits, 
ever  fertile  in  cunning  and  casuistry,  were  clever  enough  to  have 
the  following  equivocal  words  introduced  into  the  treaty :  **They 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
possessed  previous  to  the  Swedish  war.^^  This  furnished  the 
French  with  an  opportunity  of  interfering,  and  of  working  out 
the  state  of  oppression  which  ensued  from  the  year  1620  till 
1654,  as  the  condition  which  existed  before  the  war.  The  je« 
suits  and  papists  among  the  Catholics  contrived  to  induce  their 
brethren  in  the  faith  who  suspected  no  evil  design  to  follow 
their  example.  They  first  availed  themselves  of  the  dislike  which 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Greek  church  and  the  orthodox 
dogmatic  Protestants  to  their  brethren  the  Socinians,  who  were 
distinguished  by  their  freedom  of  thought,  in  order  to  annoy 
and  oppress  this  liberal  party :  the  dissidents  thus  furnished  an 
example  which  was  next  speedily  turned  against  themselves. 

The  Jesuits  were  not  satisfied  with  urging  on  the  two  Saxon 
Augustuses,  who  were  completely  under  their  guidance  and  lent 
them  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  injure  and  oppress  the  dissi- 
dents ;  they  were  not  contented  by  seducing  and  forcing  many 
of  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church  by  cabals,  malice, 
worldly  means  of  all  sorts,  and  even  by  power ;  but  in  1736  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  formal  decree  of  the  kingdom,  whereby 
dissidents  of  whatever  kind  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  the 
state  and  national  assemblies.  In  order  to  guard  against  the 
interference  of  any  of  those  powers  who  had  become  guarantees 
to  the  peace  of  Oliva,  they  passed  a  decree  at  the  same  time, 
that  any  appeal  to  any  foreign  power  whatsoever,  with  respect  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  regarded  and 
punished  as  high  treason.  From  this  time  forward  internal  dis- 
quiets never  ceased;  but  in  the  year  1764  the  dissidents  for  the 
first  time  seriously  renewed  their  protestations  against  this  in- 
justice, and,  without  any  solicitation  on  their  own  part,  they  were 
supported  not  only  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  but  also  by  Den- 
mark. The  petitions  of  the  dissidents  were  presented  to  the 
new  king  merely  for  form's  sake ;  properly  speaking,  it  was  the 
Czartorinskis  who  conducted  the  whole  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  who  was  more  deeply  read  in  the 
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beUe$  letirei  than  in  political  economy.  The  chancellor  and 
his  nephew  in  reality  attempted  to  bring  their  fanatical  fellow- 
oountrymen  to  reason^  and  to  induce  them  so  to  act  as  to  de- 
prive Uie  Russians  and  Prussians  of  all  pretence  for  interfering. 
The  PoUsh  diet,  however,  was  quite  inaccessible  to  the  counads 
of  reason  or  experience ;  every  question  among  them  was  settled 
either  by  the  fear  or  the  threats  of  the  sword.  The  Czartorinskis 
submitted  a  proposition  in  favour  of  the  dissidents  to  the  diet, 
which  was  to  be  closed  on  the  10th  of  December  1764,  but  the 
proposal  gave  rise  to  a  dreadful  uproar  in  the  assembly.  The  se- 
cretary was  cried  down  and  prevented  from  reading  the  paper ; 
the  deputies  even  threatened  him  with  their  drawn  swords.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  violent  and  tumultuary  resolution  was 
passed,  which  was  precisely  of  such  a  character  as  was  best 
suited  for  the  promotion  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  policy. 
The  oppressive  constitutions  of  1717  &nd  I7d6  were  not  only 
renewed,  but  the  tribunals  were  enjoined  to  put  the  law  vigo- 
rously in  execution  against  all  offenders. 

This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  interference  of  the  foreign 
powers,  if,  as  was  to  be  presumed,  the  diet  which  was  to  be  hdd 
in  the  year  1766  should  adhere  to  and  maintain  the  resolution 
which  had  been  passed  in  1764.  The  dissidents,  who  had  been 
secretly  encouraged  in  their  course^  appealed  in  the  meantime 
to  the  powers  which  had  guaranteed  the  exercise  of  their  rights^ 
made  further  representations  respecting  their  condition,  and  the 
Russians  assembled  a  new  army  on  the  frontiers.  The  condition 
of  Poland  at  that  time  was  such,  as  in  some  measure  to  call  for 
interference ;  for,  in  reference  to  the  object  for  which  govern* 
ments  are  chosen  and  men  form  themselves  into  societies,  it 
might  almost  appear  as  if  Russia  and  Prussia  interfered  on 
grounds  of  pure  justice  and  humanity,  and  acted  in  the  name  of 
a  people  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves.  We  would  not 
however  wish  to  pledge  ourselves,  as  Dohm  has  done,  that  king 
Frederick  had  not,  as  early  as  the  time  in  question,  entertained 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  gaining  a  portion  of  the  Polish  ter* 
ritory  on  this  pretence  *•    This  was  a  thing  probable  in  itself^ 

*  We  do  not  profess  to  write  the  history  of  iecret  policy,  and  do  not  wish 
eren  to  recognise  it,  but  only  that  of  public  erents ;  the  reader,  however,  who 
wishes  to  investigate  the  question  of  "  YiHbo  first  entertained  the  idea  of  the 
partition  of  Poland  ?"  will  find  materials  in  the  first  part  of  Dohm's  Memoirs ; 
and  I  may  add,  Uuit  Dohm  was  an  honourable,  worthy  and  learned  man. 
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but  it  soon  became  more  so^  by  the  king's  keeping  Danzig  in  a 
state  of  continual  anxiety  and  alarm,  drawing  troops  together  on 
the  frontiers,  and  causing  them  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  his  neighbours*  Stanislaus  continued  to  sink  deeper  and 
deeper;  Catharine  therefore  sent  Saldem,  who  was  admirably 
suited  to  cooperate  with  Repnin,  and  was  acquainted  with  aU  the 
legal  refinements  and  quirks  of  which  the  latter  was  ignorant^ 
in  order  to  assist  Repnin  with  his  knowledge  and  experience  in 
Warsaw,  before  he  proceeded  to  Copenhagen.  The  two,  when 
united,  by  defiance  and  threats  ^,  extorted  a  promise  fix»m  the 
government  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the 
other  powers  on  the  next  assembling  of  the  diet*  It  was  how- 
ever easy  to  foresee  that  the  government  was  in  no  condition  to 
fulfil  this  promise,  for  the  opponents  of  the  Czartorinskis,  and 
especially  the  two  chiefs  of  the  confederation  which  was  formed 
to  oppose  the  election  of  Stanislaus,  were  by  no  means  recon- 
ciled to  the  king.  Radzivil  had  proceeded  fix>m  Turkey  to  Dres- 
den, and  there  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception ;  Branitzki 
had  returned  to  his  estates  in  Bialystock  without  even  having 
paid  his  respects  at  the  court 

In  compliance  with  Saldem's  advice,  the  Russians,  by  a  mili- 
tary demonstration,  overawed  the  diet  which  was  summoned  for 
September  1766  even  before  it  met,  and  promoted  the  great 
cause  of  toleration,  as  it  was  called  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  by 
the  bayonets  of  20,000  Russians,  who  were  marched  into  Poland^ 
The  other  powers  were  still  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  Stanislaus'  election  had  been  effected,  and  had  no  ambas- 
sadors in  Warsaw ;  king  Frederick  allowed  Repnin,  aided  by  his 
own  ambassador,  to  carry  out  the  whole  plan,  to  which  he  was 
fully  equal,  and  with  great  caution  and  prudence  left  the  use 
of  mUitary  force  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  the  brutality  to  the 
Russians  alone* 

Upon  Repuin's  command,  some  of  the  colonels  belonging  to 
the  Russian  regiments  which  were  then  lying  in  Poland  tra- 
velled over  the  whole  country,  waited  on  the  bishops,  and  threat- 
ened not  only  to  plunder  and  lay  their  estates  desolate,  but  even 
to  carry  themselves  out  of  the  country  if,  in  the  approaching 
diet,  they  dared  to  make  any  complaints  on  the  subjects  of  the 

*  Ralhidre  first  praises  Saldern  very  highly  as  a  man  of  business^  and  then 
adds :  "  d^pourvu  de  tout  usage  da  monde,  il  joigntt  la  grossi^ret^  d'un  paysan 
Holstenois  k  la  p^anterie  d'un  professeur  Allemand." 
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stay  of  the  Russians  in  Poland^  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  which 
portions  of  territory  had  been  wrested  from  their  kingdom  under 
pretence  of  giving  uniformity  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  or  to 
oppose  the  case  of  the  dissidents.  The  king  conducted  himself 
miserably,  and  the  French,  whose  king  at  that  time  pursued  a 
secret  policy  which  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  his  ministers, 
and  had  established  a  system  of  espionage  and  bribery  which  was 
different  and  sometimes  opposed  to  theirs,  paid  an  opposition  in 
Poland,  consisting  of  persons  who  were  in  reality  no  better  than 
the  Russian  party.  Soltyk  bishop  of  Cracow  was  a  man  who 
had  grown  gray  in  intrigues,  and  now  supported  by  French 
money,  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter  full  of  fanaticism,  which  was 
precisely  such  as  might  have  been  desired  by  the  Russians  and 
Prussians,  who  on  this  occasion,  as  the  champions  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  employed  the  dumb  eloquence 
of  the  bayonet  to  promote  its  cause. 

The  diet  was  no  sooner  opened  on  the  1st  of  September  1766, 
than  at  length  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ambassadors  came  for- 
ward officially  and  publicly,  and  first  demanded  the  abolition  of 
everything  which  had  been  done  by  the  Czartorinskis.  The  lat- 
ter, by  certain  changes  in  the  existing  constitution,  had  introduced 
some  order  into  the  government  and  administration  of  this  un- 
fortunate kingdom,  and  were  desirous  of  rendering  it  possible  to 
adopt  resolutions  calculated  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  laws 
and  the  progress  of  administration,  which  should  be  passed  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  and  could  not  be  prevented  by  the  exercise 
of  the  Uberum  veto.  The  dissolution  of  the  general  confedera- 
tion was  therefore  the  chief  demand  of  the  powers,  and  this  was 
incidentally  accompanied  with  the  security  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  to  the  dissidents.  In  order  to  make  head  against  the 
powers  and  to  resist  their  threatening  demands,  the  Poles  who 
were  in  collusion  with  France,  and  especially  Soltyk,  used  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  rouse  and  stimulate  the  fanaticism 
of  their  countrymen,  and  with  this  view  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  the  pope,  whose  nuncio  again  played  an  important 
character  in  the  diet.  The  circumstance  of  the  pope's  inter- 
ference compelled  the  English  and  Danish  ambassadors,  although 
against  their  inclination,  to  join  with  Russia  and  Prussia  at  least 
on  one  point.  The  nuncio  made  a  speech  to  tiie  diet,  full  of 
all  those  well-known  phrases  of  ecclesiastical  unction  which  de- 
scended from  the  middle  ages  and  were  employed  by  the  curia 
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in  public  affairs,  in  which  he  formally  protested  against  the  con- 
cession of  those  rights  and  privileges  to  the  heretics  which  had 
been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  powers  at  the  peace  of  Oliva. 

Rome  unfortimately  gained  her  object  and  sealed  the  doom  of 
Poland ;  Soltyk^s  party  proved  victorious.  The  diet,  which  ter- 
minated on  the  24th  of  December  17^6,  like  its  predecessor,  re- 
fused all  concessions  to  the  dissidents.  Although  the  majority 
of  the  Poles  were  opposed  to  the  foreign  powers  on  this  point, 
they  heartily  agreed  with  them  respecting  the  maintenance  of 
anarchy  in  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Czartorinskis,  the  diet  restored  everything  which  they 
had  abolished  with  a  view  to  put  a  check  to  anarchy,  at  least  in 
some  points.  The  general  confederation  was  dissolved,  and  what 
were  called  the  rights  of  the  nation,  but  which  in  reality  were 
scandalous  abuses,  were  re-established.  The  Czartorinskis  only 
succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the  diet  not  to  re- 
establish the  four  great  dignities  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been 
abolished,  and  to  retain  the  four  newly-instituted  colleges,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  king  was  to  obtain  a  nearer  connexion  with 
and  a  greater  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  state  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  An  essential  improvement 
was  introduced  with  respect  to  the  most  unjust  and  imholy  prin- 
ciple of  the  liberum  veto.  The  necessity  of  a  complete  unani- 
mity was  still  retained,  indeed,  in  the  resolutions  of  the  general 
assembly ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  in  future  a  majority  of  voices 
would  be  regarded  as  decisive  in  the  meetings  of  all  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies. 

In  the  following  year  Russia  and  Prussia  opposed  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  diet,  not  in  their  own  names,  but  as  allies  of  the 
numerous  confederation  of  Poles  who  had  been  won  over  to 
their  cause,  and  as  guarantees  for  the  demands  of  the  dissidents* 
The  latter,  with  a  view  of  being  able  to  claim  the  right  of  main- 
taining their  cause  by  force  of  arms,  had  also  recourse  to  con- 
federations, although,  properly  speaking,  this  name  was  only 
conceded  to  the  associations  of  the  nobles,  but  few  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  the  dissidents.  Two  confederations  of 
dissidents  were  formed  as  early  as  March  1767^  one  of  which  was 
under  Russian  protection  and  had  its  head-quarters  at  Gluck  in 
Lithuania,  and  the  other  under  Prussian,  at  Thorn  in  Polish 
Prussia.  The  former  entered  into  a  union  with  the  duke  of 
Courland,  and  by  a  special  act  of  accession  the  latter  was  joined 
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by  the  cities  of  Thorn^  Elbing  and  Danzig.  The  number  of 
catholics  who  united  in  confederations  against  the  resohxtiona  of 
the  diet,  at  the  same  time  as  the  dissidents,  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  Poland  continued  to  be  in  a  condition  in  which  rights  were 
only  maintained  or  pretensions  justifted  by  the  law  of  the  strong- 
est. As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767^  twenty-four 
such  confederations  wore  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  this  law^ 
and  in  May  their  number  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight ;  the  declared  object  of  them  all  was  the  same—- bj 
the  assistance  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  to  abolish  and  de- 
feat all  those  institutions  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Csartorinskis  in  order  to  give  the  government  more  influence 
and  power.  In  the  meantime  the  Russians  had  continued  to 
pour  new  troops  into  the  country,  and  made  a  public  declaration 
that  they  would  treat  all  who  opposed  them  as  enemies ;  but  they 
had  need  of  a  catholic  to  act  in  favour  of  their  confederationa 
of  dissidents  around  whom  his  fellow-believers  might  rally,  and 
who  must  be  a  magnate  of  such  distinguished  rank,  as  to  form 
a  counterpoise  to  the  dignity  of  the  king  and  the  exalted  position 
of  the  Czartorinskis.  Branitzki  wished  to  remain  quiet;  an 
application  was  therefore  made  to  Radzivil,  who  had  been  judi- 
cidly  condemned  in  Poland,  but  whose  restoration  was  eagerly 
desired  by  his  Lithuanians.  He  was  at  that  time  still  residing 
in  Dresden;  the  Russians  caused  a  hint  to  be  given  him,  which 
he  the  more  readily  took,  as  he  longed  to  indulge  his  own  fisel- 
ings  of  revenge  upon  the  government  party,  who,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  had  laid  waste 
his  estates  and  destroyed  his  casties.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Danzig,  and  from  thence  under  a  guard  of  cosacks  to 
Wilna.  The  universal  confusion  in  Poland  now  furnished  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  with  the  desired  pretence  for  entering 
anew  into  a  secret  treaty  on  the  2drd  of  April  1767>  which  waa 
to  be  apparentiy  concluded  with  a  view  to  secure  the  rights  and 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  dissidents,  but  whose  secret  articles 
had  a  very  different  object.  Stanislaus  was  completely  forsaken 
in  Warsaw,  because  every  one  belonged  to  the  one  confederation 
or  the  other.  In  this  way  the  times  of  ancient  barbarism  were 
brought  back  into  Poland  by  the  philosophical  king  of  Prussia 
and  Catharine  11.,  who  devoted  so  much  of  her  thoughts  to  legis- 
lation and  was  so  anxious  about  the  education  and  training  of  her 
grandson,  that  she  herself  composed  some  affecting  pieces  for 
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this  purpose ;  and  this  barbarism  was  introduced  because  the 
savage  Poles  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  be  trained  and  made 
tolerant  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  sword.  The  Poles  who 
were  struggling  for  their  freedom  were  moreover  nothing  better 
than  their  brethren  who  were  sold  to  the  Russians^  as  they 
showed  by  the  revolting  cruelties  to  which  they  had  reoourse5 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bloody  engagement  which  was  fought  be^ 
tween  them  and  the  dissidents  in  May  at  Kalisch. 

Radzivil  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lithuanian 
confederacy^  the  aged  Branitzki  soon  afterwards  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion^ and  on  the  2drd  of  June  a  general  assembly  was  held  at 
Radom^  in  order  to  form  a  general  confederation^  by  which^  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  Polish  constitutioui  which  properly 
speaking  was  no  constitution^  the  king  and  every  species  of 
government  were  in  some  measure  suspended^.  The  catholics 
who  joined  the  confederation  of  Radom  were  shamefully  de- 
ceived^ for  being  shut  up  and  threatened  by  Russian  troops^ 
they  were  compelled  to  take  pai*t  in  a  general  confederation  in 
favour  of  the  dissidents^  with  whom  they  had  not  the  sUghtest 
desire  to  make  common  cause.  Branitzki  therefore  no  sooner 
became  aware  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Russians^  than  he 
gave  up  bis  journey  to  Warsaw  and  sought  to  withdraw  from 
these  suspicious  transactions ;  Radzivil^  on  the  contrary^  suffered 
himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  the  Russians^  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  general  confederation^  and  as  a  reward  for  his  com- 
pliance^  received  in  October  the  order  of  St.  Andrew^  which  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  wear  in  presence  of  his  countrymen.  When 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  confederation  was  removed 
from  Radom  to  Warsaw,  Radzivil  too  perceived,  that  he  as  well 
as  the  king  was  deceived,  and  that  both  were  in  fact  in  some  mea- 
sure prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians ;  he  was  nevertheless 
compelled,  contrary  to  his  wish,  to  cause  the  union  of  the  dissi- 


*  AccordiDg  to  the  usages  of  the  extraordinanr  constitution  of  Poland^ 
when  a  general  confederation  was  formed  to  which  the  king  did  not  accede, 
his  power  was  absolutely  null  as  long  as  the  confederation  was  in  existence ; 
the  chief  of  the  confederation  was  a  dictator.  Such  an  association  was  no 
sooner  established  than  all  the  authorities  and  courts  of  law  ceased  to  exercise 
their  functions,  and  the  whole  republic  was  subject  to  the  confederated 
nobility.  The  king,  the  high  officers  of  state  and  of  Uie  law  became  respon- 
sible to  the  confederation  for  their  administration,  and  whoever  failed  to  take 
part  in  such  a  general  confederation,  by  his  refusal  forfeited  all  the  privileges 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  nobleman,  and  his  estates. 
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dents  with  his  general  confederation  to  be  proclaimed  in  Warsaw 
on  the  15  th  of  September.  For  this  service  he  received  the  order 
of  St.  Andrew  on  the  1st  of  October^  on  the  5th  of  which  month 
the  diet  was  to  be  opened.  Badzivil  however  tried  to  pnt  off 
this  decisive  sitting  till  the  12th^  in  hopes  that  in  the  meantime 
they  should  find  means  to  terrify  Soltyk  and  his  fanatical  and 
clamorous  adherents.  In  fact  Repnin  declared^  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  then  despotically  and  brutally  governed  in 
Warsaw^  that  every  one  who  did  not  unconditionally  acquiesce 
in  the  demands  which  he  preferred  through  Radzivil  should  be 
carried  off  by  his  Russians,  even  firom  the  midst  of  Warsaw 
itself,  and  transported  to  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  papal 
nuncio  again  appeared  on  the  stage,  aided  and  supported  by 
Soltyk,  who,  like  many  people  of  his  stamp  in  our  own  days, 
wished  for  the  honour  of  martyrdom,  however  little  in  other 
respects  he  had  anything  of  a  martyr  in  him. 

The  whole  party  to  which  Soltyk  belonged,  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment, and  under  existing  circumstances,  in  the  most  incautious 
manner,  rejected  the  proposal  which  was  made  on  the  12th  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Russians,  by  whose  troops  the 
assembly  was  surrounded,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulfy 
that  the  assembly  agreed  to  allow  the  question  to  be  again 
brought  forward  and  discussed  on  the  16th.  In  the  meantime 
Repnin  was  to  proceed  to  deal  with  the  most  obstinate  among 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  after  his  own  fashion,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  remainder.  John  An- 
drew Zaluski,  the  learned  bishop  of  Kiev,  was  among  the  leaders 
and  tone-giving  speakers  of  the  fanatical  and  anti-Russian  pa- 
triotic party  which  had  combined  to  raise  a  determined  and 
violent  opposition  to  the  measures  proposed  on  the  12th.  Za- 
luski  was  referendaxy  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  entitled  himself 
to  immortal  honour  from  his  country  on  account  of  his  learned 
historical  investigations,  but  still  more  by  having  applied  his 
great  wealth  for  the  collection  of  a  library  of  200,000  volumes 
which  contained  20,000  volumes  in  the  Polish  language,  and 
which  was  opened  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  Warsaw  in  1747> 
and  finally  destroyed  by  Suwarrow's  cosacks  in  1795.  This 
celebrated  man  had  now  for  twenty  years  applied  all  the  vast 
acquirements  of  his  learning  and  all  the  influence  of  his  pa- 
triotism to  the  support  of  the  Jesuitical  party,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  demands  and  spirit  of  the  age ;  all  argument  and  reason- 
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ing  with  such  a  man  was  useless  and  vain ;  and  so  thought 
Repnin.  As  early  as  1721^  Zaluski  published  a  quarto  volume 
respecting  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  sword  and  hat^  and 
the  two  quarto  volumes  which  he  published  in  1731  against  the 
rights  of  the  dissidents  {duo  gladii  adversus  dissidentes)  had  no 
small  influence  in  leading  to  those  severe  determinations  re- 
specting them  which  were  adopted  in  the  diet  of  1736.  Zaluski 
was  a  sincere  and  honest  fanatic^  and  besides  him  in  this  case^ 
Krasinski^  bishop  of  KamLQiec^  Soltyk^  bishop  of  Cracow^  who 
was  supported  by  the  French^  and  longing  for  the  honours  of 
martyrdom^  and  the  two  Rzewuskys^  the  one  waiwode  of  Cra- 
cow*^ and  the  other  starost  of  DoUna^  may  be  regarded  as  the 
heads  and  leaders  of  the  anti-Bussian  party.  Repnin^  without 
any  feeling  of  respect  or  shame^  caused  these  men^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Krasinski,  who  escaped^  to  be  seized  upon  in  the  re- 
sidence of  their  king  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobility^  so  proud  of  their  freedom^  to  be  carried  off  out  of  their 
country^  and  to  be  detained  as  prisoners  in  East  Russia*  There 
is  however  something  still  more  remarkable  in  reference  to  the 
principles  which  hold  good  in  Russia,  and  on  which  Repnin 
acted  in  Poland,  than  even  this  act  of  brutal  violence  upon  free 
men,  and  that  is  a  letter  which  Repnin  wrote  to  the  general 
confederation,  in  which  he  gives  a  full  account  of  what,  according 
to  him,  was  the  true  rule  by  which  their  conduct  should  be  re- 
gulated; we  shall  therefore  give  this  curious  document  in  his 
own  words*. 

*  Ralhi^re,  who  in  general  has  described  all  the  cabals,  acts  of  oppression 
and  intrigues  with  more  fullness  than  adherence  to  truths  has  not  communi«> 
cated  this  letter,  which  we  shall  therefore  furnish  at  length.  Warsaw,  Oct. 
14th,  1767.  He  writes  as  follows  :  "  Les  troupes  de  S.  M.  I.  ma  souveraine, 
amies  et  alli^es  de  la  r^publique  confeder^e,  ont  arrdt^  T^y^que  de  Cracovie, 
r^vdque  de  Kiovie,  et  le  staroste  Dolinski  pour  avoir  manque  par  leur  conduite 
d  la  dignity  de  S,  M.  /.  en  attaquant  la  pureti  de  aea  intentions  salutairee,  des- 
interesgies  et  amicalee  pour  la  r^ublique,  L'illustre  confederation  g^n^rale  de 
la  r^publique,  de  la  couronne  et  de  la  Lithuanie,  ^tant  sous  la  protection  de 
S.  M.  I.,  le  sousaign^  lui  en  fait  part  avec  les  assurances  positives  et  solennelles 
de  la  continuation  de  cette  haute  protection,  et  de  I'assistance  et  soutien  de 
S.  M.  I.  ^la  confi^deration  g^n^rale  r^unie  pour  la  conservation  des  loix  et  des 
liberty  Polonaises  avec  le  redressement  de  tons  les  abus  qui  se  sont  gliss^s  dans 
le  gouvernement  contraires  aux  loix  fondamentales  du  pays.  S.  M.  I.  ne  vent 
que  le  bien-ltre  de  la  r6publique,  et  ne  discontinuera  pas  de  lui  accorder  ses 
secours  pour  atteindre  i  ce  but,  sans  aucun  int^r^t,  ni  salaire,  n'en  voulant 
d'autres  que  la  siiret^,  le  bonheur,  la  liberty  de  la  nation  Polonaise,  comme 
cela  est  d^jk  clairement  exprim^  dans  les  declarations  de  S.  M.  I.  qui  garan- 
tissent  k  la  r^publique  ses  possessions  actuelles,  ainsi  que  ses  loix,  sa  forme 
de  gouvernement  et  les  prerogatives  d'un  chacun.    Fait  i  Warsovie,"  &c. 
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From  tlii«  moment  Repnin  ruled  openly  in  Warsaw  t  he  and 
his  Russians  sold  or  made  presents  of  all  public  offices  and 
Uvings  in  Poland,  whilst  Stanislaus  Augustus  amused  himself 
with  the  mere  tinsel  of  his  kingly  office,  which  contributed  to 
make  him  still  more  contemptible  than  before.  At  the  very 
time  in  which  the  most  important  interests  of  the  nation  were 
at  stake,  he  sought  for  his  honour  and  took  delight  in  the  prac- 
tice and  observance  of  the  most  miserable  courtly  acts  and 
ceremonies.  The  Russians  formed  a  perfectly  correct  judgement 
of  the  king  and  his  uncle ;  their  behaviour  was  mean  and  con- 
temptible in  the  fourth  solemn  meeting  of  the  diet,  held  on  the 
1 6th  of  October,  in  which  the  case  of  the  dissidents  was  to  be 
finally  decided;  Radzivil  also  played  a  most  singular  part 
Notwithstanding  the  extensive  means  of  terror  which  had  been 
employed,  and  because  he  dare  not  venture  to  be  openly  favour- 
able to  Russia,  he  found  himself  unable  to  carry  through  any 
satisfactory  measures  in  the  stormy  and  raging  assembly  of  the 
16th,  but  on  the  I7th  he  found  ways  and  means  of  success.  The 
diet  in  the  meantime  gave  full  powers  to  a  committee  who  were 
authorized  to  lay  down  the  main  principles  of  a  law  or  laws  favour- 
able to  the  dissidents,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  laid  before  a 
plenum  to  be  summoned  to  a  new  sitting  afler  an  adjournment 
of  some  weeks,  and  to  be  by  them  fully  confirmed. 

This  committee,  which  at  first  consisted  of  fourteen,  was  after- 
wards increased  to  sixteen  members ;  it  had  not  even  the  appear- 
ance of  freedom  in  its  discussions  and  decisions,  because  it  was 
alternately  held  in  the  house  of  the  primate  and  of  the  Russian 
ambassador.  It  was  necessary  for  fourteen  members  to  be  pre- 
sent, among  whom  all  resolutions  were  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  The  committee  was  attended  by  seven  deputies  from  the 
body  of  dissidents,  and  by  the  Prussian,  English  and  Danish 
ambassadors.  Repnin,  in  the  tone  of  a  dictator,  prescribed 
every  resolution  which  the  committee  was  to  adopt ;  and  these 
afiected  not  only  the  case  of  the  dissidents,  but  especially  the 
re-establishment  of  all  those  abuses  which  in  latter  times  bad  been 
abolished  with  a  view  to  be  able  to  introduce  and  maintain  order, 
at  least  in  some  departments  of  the  government.  The  consul- 
tations of  the  committee  furnished  a  melancholy  spectacle,  for 
the  vehement  and  firee-minded  Poles  were  sometimes  eager  to 
express  their  opinions,  which  however  Repnin  would  not  allow. 
No  one  dared  even  to  quote  the  well-known  and  publicly  ex- 
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pressed  opinions  of  the  empress  of  Russia  as  his  own.  If  any 
one  attempted  so  to  doj  Repnin  commanded  silence,  and  said, 
^^  It  is  my  office  alone  to  explain  the  true  sense  of  any  declara- 
tions of  the  empress ;  here  I  suffer  neither  reasoning  nor  objec- 
tions, but  require  absolute  submission  to  her  will/'  It  will 
excite  no  surprise,  that  in  this  fashion,  after  the  course  of  a 
month,  the  committee  was  prepared  to  lay  before  the  general 
assembly  a  scheme  which  was  based  upon  the  most  liberal  dis- 
positions towards  the  dissidents.  This  act  of  toleration,  which 
was  passed  by  the  committee  on  the  19th  of  November  1767> 
was  greeted  with  loud  rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  theatrical  scene  which  was  exhibited  at  its  signing 
was  a  presage  of  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and 
its  incorporation  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  Russian  troops 
were  under  arms  and  completely  surrounded  the  meeting,  which 
held  its  sittings  in  one  of  the  large  saloons  of  Repnin's  house ; 
there  hung  the  portrait  of  the  empress,  and  under  that  portrait 
the  resolution  of  the  committee  was  signed*  According  to  the 
terms  of  this  special  act,  the  diet  was  freely  to  grant  the  use  of 
all  those  privileges  to  the  dissidents  which  were  eiyoyed  by 
other  Poles,  and  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  all 
public  offices,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  king,  which  was  to 
be  bestowed  exclusively  upon  persons  who  were  of  the  Roman 
catholic  faith. 

The  committee  having  brought  their  consultations  respecting 
this  special  act  in  favour  of  the  dissidents  to  a  conclusion,  pro- 
ceeded to  deliberate  on  those  points  which  Russia  and  Prussia 
wished  to  establish  in  favour  of  anarchy  and  its  continuing 
influence.  By  means  of  this  plenipotentiary  committee  of  the 
estates,  the  expectation  was  entertained  of  settling  the  Polish 
constitution  and  administration  in  the  shortest  way,  in  a  manner 
most  advantageous  to  the  Russians  i  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  committee  were  aft;erwards  to  be  laid  before  a  full  assembly 
of  the  diet,  and  by  it  to  be  summarily  accepted.  Repnin  dictated 
these  determinations  also  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  preceding 
ones.  The  most  scandalous  thing  for  the  nation,  its  king,  Rad- 
zivil,  and  all  those  haughty  magnates  who  dazzled  the  people  by 
their  splendour,  was,  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  enriched 
at  the  expense  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  were  completely 
plundered  by  the  confederation  and  the  Russians,  under  the 
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command  of  Repnin,  colonels  Carr  and  Igelstrom^  whom  he 
used  as  his  instruments  of  terror^  and  in  those  times  of  miseiy 
scandalously  profited  by  the  resources  of  the  treasury  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  pomp  and  extravagance*. 

The  wisest  thing  which  they  could  do  under  the  curcumstances 
was  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Russians  and  to  await  the  im- 
pending war  with  Turkey,  in  order  again  to  overthrow  eveiy- 
thing*  Russia  was  in  fact  so  certain  of  accomplishing  her  ends, 
that  notwithstanding  the  numerous  protestations  which  were 
made  against  what  was  going  forward  in  Warsaw,  and  in  con* 
tempt  of  the  armed  confederations  which  were  on  foot  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  she  suffered  a  portion  of  her  troops  to  be 
withdrawn,  because  the  diet  had  agreed  to  all  her  demands. 
The  diet  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  it  had  adopted  all  the  pro- 
posals of  the  committee,  recognised  the  rights  of  the  dissidents, 
re-established  the  old  constitution  and  all  its  abuses,  and  also^ 
on  the  28th  of  February  1768,  sanctioned  the  treaty  by  virtue 
of  which  Poland  was  for  ever  placed  under  the  guaniianship  of 
Russia.  This  took  place  by  means  of  what  was  called  the 
friendly  agreement  with  Russia,  by  virtue  of  which  Russia  was 
recognised  as  the  guarantee  of  the  Polish  constitution,  and 
therefore  justified  in  interfering  with  all  the  internal  affidrs  of 
the  kingdom,  whilst  neither  the  diets  of  the  provinces  nor  of  the 
kingdom  could  come  to  any  binding  resolution  without  the 
sanction  of  Russia.  This  la^t  determination  roused  the  spirit 
of  the  patriots,  and  made  an  easy  game  to  the  fanatics  who 
formed  the  confederation  of  Barr.    Krasinski  had  first  excited 

*  The  proposal  to  compensate  each  of  the  three  grand  marshals  of  the  two 
confederations  for  the  expenses  to  which  they  had  been  pat  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  their  office,  by  a  present  of  100,000  florins,  was,  it  is  true, 
declined  by  these  nobles  in  a  magnanimous  speech ;  but  still  worse  than  this 
happened :  colonels  Carr  and  Igelstrom,  who  had  carried  all  Repnin's  plans  of 
injustice  and  violence  into  execution,  and  were  the  instruments  of  all  the  mea- 
sures by  which  the  diet  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  resolutions  prescribed, 
received  estates  and  were  incorporated  into  the  Polish  nobility  without  any 
inquiries  being  instituted  as  to  their  noble  descent.  A  sum  of  1,500,000  florins 
was  voted  to  the  king  as  a  yearly  income.  Radzivil  received  the  sum  of 
600,000  florins  a  year  as  a  compensation  for  his  losses  and  for  the  3,000,000 
which  the  republic  was  indebted  to  his  family;  the  sum  of  120,000  florins 
which  the  high  treasurer  had  drawn  was  increased  to  200,000  florins ;  and 
the  high  treasurer  of  Lithuania  also  received  an  addition  to  his  income  of 
40,000.  Count  Fleming,  the  bishop  of  Wilda,  and  others  recaived  propor- 
tionable sums ;  and  the  two  princes  of  Saxony  an  appanage  of  12,000  Polish 
ducats. 
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the  fanatics  among  the  catholics  to  resist  the  extension  of  new 
rights  to  the  dissidents,  and  then  Pulawski  and  Potocki  united 
these  malcontents  into  a  new  confederation  opposed  to  the  ge- 
neral confederation  of  the  diet. 


§11. 

THE  WAR  IN  TURKEY  TILL  THE  TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTI- 
TION OF  POLAND. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  different  courts  who  had  been  recalled 
from  Warsaw  when  Russia  compelled  the  Poles  to  elect  a  new 
king  by  force  of  arms,  returned  afterwards  to  their  posts.  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Prussia  and  England  no  longer  afforded  any 
guarantee  for  the  restoration  of  those  old  Polish  abuses  which 
had  been  re-established  by  carrying  away  and  holding  in  duresse 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  diet,  but  they  did  gua- 
rantee the  fulfilment  of  those  determinations  which  had  been 
made  by  the  diet  in  favour  of  the  dissidents ;  a  very  different 
feeting  was  entertained  on  this  point  both  in  France  and  Spain. 
This  feeling  was  connected  with  the  political  changes  in  France; 
the  duke  of  Choiseul  had  undertaken  the  department  of  foreign 
afiairs  in  1766,  which  was  resigned  by  the  duke  de  Praslin. 
The  latter  had  veiy  wisely  given  up  all  costly  interference  in 
Polish  affidrs,  but  Choiseul  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  declared 
themselves  opponents  of  the  cause  of  the  dissidents,  and  pro- 
mised to  supply  Krasinski's  party  not  only  with  money  but  even 
vrith  troops.  Krasinski,  bishop  of  Kaminiec,  who  was  to  have 
been  arrested  together  with  Soltyk,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
save  himself  by  flight,  and  was  now  oi^nizing  a  rebellion  which 
veas  to  break  out  as  soon  as  the  Russians  had  withdrawn  their 
troops  from  Poland;  contrary  to  his  expectations  and  wishes  how- 
ever, it  broke  out  too  soon.  At  the  same  time  as  this  plot  was 
being^laid  and  matured  in  Poland,  Choiseul  was  endeavouring  to 
employ  the  Turks  as  an  instrument  of  his  diplomacy.  Whoever 
can  properly  estimate  Von  Hammer's  admirable  observations  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Turks  interested  themselves  re- 
specting Polish  afiairs,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  comprehend  how 
Choiseul  could  engage  in  the  afiair  with  them  at  all'*^. 

*  We  cannot  famish  a  better  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inter* 
course  respecting  these  affairs  was  carried  on  than  in  the  words  of  Von 
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The  penons  who  united  in  thi«  new  attempt  were  by  no  meuit 
fit  leaden  for  such  an  undertaking ;  they  promoted  the  cauae  of 
the  RniwianBj  and  did  them  a  pleasure  by  arming  their  partiaans 
and  forming  a  confederation  some  five  days  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  diet,  at  whose  termination  the  Russians,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  commands  which  they  received,  were  to  evacuate 
the  country.    The  leaders  of  this  movement  were  men  in  every 
respect  insignificant ;  they  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  Polish 
magnates.    Pulawski  and  Krasinski,  the  brother  of  the  biahop 
of  the  same  name  who  had  fled  from  the  country  and  was  after- 
wards supported  by  France,  assembled  a  dozen  of  persona  around 
them,  who,  together  with  them,  proclaimed  the  confederation  at 
Barr  in  Podolia,  a  town  five  hours  fromKaminiec  and  about  seven 
from  the  Turkish  borders.  This  would  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd,  had  they  not  known  that  Radadvil  was  disaa- 
tbfied  with  the  character  he  had  been  obliged  to  play  in  the  case 
of  the  dissidents,  notwithstanding  his  acceptance  of  an  order 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  reward.    The  Podolian  con- 
federation therefore  declared  itself  to  be  merely  a  simple  re- 
newal of  the  confederation  of  Radom  in  Lithuania,  as  it  had 
existed  before  the  accession  of  the  dissidents  under  Radadvil  and 
Branitzki.    This  confederation  had  no  sooner  been  proclaimed 
than  bishop  Krasinski  came  to  Teschen  in  Austrian  Silesia  with 
French  bills,  emissaries  and  officers,  and  from  thence  roused  up 
the  Poles  in  eveiy  direction;  Maria  Theresa,  from  an  ardent 
zeal  for  catholiciim  as  well  as  on  political  grounds,  secretly  fa- 
voured his  plans.    The  Russians  attached  very  little  importance 
to  the  confederation  of  Barr ;  the  government  of  Warsaw  there- 
fore and  the  Russians  in  its  name  issued  some  threatening  pro- 
clamations against  the  confederates.    In  these  the  confederates 

Hammer  himself.  Tlie  Turks  were  in  no  condition  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  unwearied  activity  of  the  Russians,  and  the  numerous  spies,  intrigaers 
and  adventurers  who  were  in  their  pay.  **  The  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Turkish,  Prussian  and  Russian  ministers  on  the  affairs  of  Pbland  till  Ja- 
nuary 1768,  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Osman  diploaiacy, 
and  of  the  duplicity  of  that  of  Russia  and  Prussia  at  this  epoch.  The  Turkish 
government,  through  their  interpreters,  continued  from  time  to  time  to  put  the 
most  pressing  questions  to  the  ministers  of  these  courts,  seeking  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  deeds  of  violence  which  were  taking  place  in  Poland.  The  Rus- 
sian resident  always  pretended  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  such  events,  or 
declared  that  these  were  merely  measures  for  the  protection  of  &e  fi>eed<mi 
of  the  republic  and  for  the  maintenance  of  solemn  engagements.  The  ques. 
tions  and  surmises  which  were  put  to  the  Prussian  minister  are  still  more  ridi- 
culous than  those  which  were  directed  to  the  Russian  representative." — 
Omcmmhe  Geaekichie,  8r  Th.  s.  310. 
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were  denounced  as  rebels^  because  in  fact  there  was  no  single 
member  of  any  distinguished  family  to  be  found  among  them^ 
and  the  Russian  troops  were  hastening  to  shut  them  in  on  all 
sidesj  when  Potocki^  who  was  husband  of  the  niece  and  heiress 
of  the  aged  hereditary  marshal  of  the  kingdom^  Branitzki,  joined 
the  confederation.  Potocki  was  grand  cup-bearer  of  Lithuania  $ 
he  organized  his  confederation  in  the  districts  of  Cracow^  Lub^ 
lin,  Sec.,  from  whence  he  had  easy  means  of  communication  with 
Teschen.  The  confederation  of  Barr  appointed  Potocki  to  be 
one  of  its  high  officers^  and  unfortunate  Poland  was  wasted  by 
the  Russians  with  fire  and  sword  for  many  months^  because  un- 
disciplined crowds  of  nobles  flew  to  arms  sometimes  in  one  place 
and  sometimes  in  another.  The  government  in  Warsaw  being 
wholly  dependent  on  Repnin,  was  able  to  calculate  on  the  Rus- 
sians alone,  because  no  Pole  placed  the  slightest  confidence  in 
the  administration.  Even  the  Polish  diet,  and  therefore  the 
nation,  formally  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  at  the  end  of 
March,  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  confederates,  who  were 
designated  as  rebels ;  this  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the 
confederates  having  at  length  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
fortress  of  Barr,  the  town  having  been  already  long  in  their 
power.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand,  a  new  Russian  army 
under  Soltikofi*  advanced  into  Poland. 

The  support  which  the  Poles  received  firom  France,  the  emis- 
saries  and  secret  messengers  of  Louis  XV.  and  his  ministers, 
both  of  whom  were  intriguing  on  their  own  accounts  and  without 
connexion  with  one  another,  contributed  largely  to  the  misfor* 
tunes  of  their  country.  In  serious  engagements  the  Poles  were 
always  defeated,  and  the  Russians  avenged  their  guerilla  warfiu^ 
by  cruelties,  devastation,  burning  and  murder.  Potocki  was 
named  standard-bearer  of  the  confederation,  a  title  (fforifalomere) 
formeriy  used  in  Italy  to  designate  a  generalissimo;  he  was 
however  unable  to  make  head  against  his  opponents ;  in  May 
1768  he  was  completely  vanquished  in  the  field  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Turkish  territory  beyond  the  Dniester.  This 
occurred  at  the  time  in  which  the  comte  de  Vergennes,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  French  diplomatists,  filled  the  post  of  minister  in 
Constantinople,  and  by  ChoiseuPs  command,  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  encouraging  and  urging  the  Turks  to  support  the  cause 
of  the  Poles.  The  Turks  were  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  on  ac- 
count of  their  regular  armies,  but  they  had  very  numerous  vas- 
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sals  in  the  nomadic  Tatars,  who  inhabited  the  Crimea  and  the 
desert  countries  lying  northward  of  the  peninsula,  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  and  the  countries  eyen  as  far  as  the 
Pruth.  The  Budschak  Tatars,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Tkuric 
peninsula,  were  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  khan,  who  was  a  vas- 
sal of  the  grand  sultan,  appointed  by  the  Porte  and  removeable 
at  its  pleasure.  These  Tatars  were  very  dangerous  to  the  Rus- 
sians from  their  number  as  well  as  their  wandering  and  predatoiy 
habits;  the  whole  Ukraine  was  exposed  to  their  incursions. 
Repnin  therefore  by  concessions  and  conciliation  sought  to 
satisfy  and  quiet  the  Tatars  and  Turks,  enraged  at  the  viola- 
tion of  their  territory  by  colonel  Weissmann,  who,  having 
beaten  the  Poles  under  Potocki,  suffered  his  cosacks  to  pursue 
and  attack  them  upon  Turkish  ground.  He  ventured  to  adopt 
this  course  in  reliance  upon  the  good  disposition  of  tbe  mufti 
and  the  grand  vizier,  who  would  rather  accept  Russian  than 
French  money ;  but  at  the  same  time  Repnin  ordered  the  resi- 
dents in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  formally  to  express  their  dis- 
approbation of  Weissmann's  conduct.  The  Turks  would  have 
been  easily  appeased,  had  it  not  immediately  afterwards  appeared 
that  these  diplomatic  excuses  were  by  no  means  serious. 

Potocki  collected  a  number  of  the  scattered  Poles  on  the 
Turkish  territory,  marched  across  Moldavia,  and  then  crossed 
the  Dniester  at  a  place  where  he  might  come  on  the  rear  of  the 
Russians  and  open  up  communications  with  the  confederates  in 
Podolia,  from  whom  he  had  previously  been  separated.  The 
Turks  had  long  observed  with  great  jealousy  that  the  Poles  were 
more  and  more  driven  upon  their  territories,  and  that  one  place 
after  another  was  seized  upon  and  occupied  by  the  threatening 
Russians;  and  when  at  last,  in  June  1768,  the  Russians  took 
possession  of  Biala  and  Sulatsch,  they  declared  to  the  Prussian 
minister  their  determination  to  render  assistance  to  the  oppressed 
Poles  and  to  summon  the  Tatars  to  arms.  The  Russians  now 
began  to  see  that  a  war  with  Turkey  was  unavoidable,  and 
they  therefore  sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  Polish  war  before  a 
new  one  should  commence,  by  attacking  the  confederates  with 
double  forces,  and  by  the  destruction  of  men  and  cities.  They 
sent  considerable  reinforcements  to  their  army  in  Poland,  and 
issued  orders  for  the  reduction  of  Barr  and  Cracow,  the  two  bul- 
warks of  the  confederation,  at  any  cost,  and  without  regard  to 
the  loss  of  men.    Barr  was  taken  by  storm  at  the  end  of  July, 
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4000  Poles  were  cut  down  on  the  occasion^  and  the  treasures 
which  had  been  brought  from  a  distance  into  this  place  of 
security  were  seized  upon  and  plundered ;  both  Krasinski  and 
Potocki  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  They  at  first  took  re- 
fuge in  MohileWj  but  immediately  afterwards  found  it  adviseable 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Turks  in  Choczim.  Many  of  the 
scattered  Poles  followed  the  example  of  their  leaders  and  as- 
sembled in  Moldavia,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  lay  near 
the  Polish  frontiers  and  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  khan  of 
the  Tatars.  The  small  town  of  Balta  was  situated  in  this  di- 
strict, which  on  the  one  side  touched  upon  Bessarabia,  and  on 
the  other  was  separated  from  the  Ukraine  only  by  a  small  brook. 
The  destruction  of  this  little  town  first  gave  occasion  to  the  war 
with  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  to  the  fall  of  the  Tatar  power. 

The  Tatar  commander  in  Balta  not  only  received  the  fugitive 
Poles  into  the  to^vn,  but  he  suffered  them,  after  the  Tatar  fashion, 
to  make  predatory  incursions  into  the  PoUsh  territory.  The 
same  colonel  Weissmann  who  had  previously  violated  the  Turk- 
ish soil,  caused  these  confederated  Poles  to  be  cut  down  by 
hundreds,  wherever  he  could  meet  with  them ;  he  then  followed 
them  across  the  Turkish  fix>ntiers,  conquered  and  plundered  the 
small  town  of  Balta,  and  laid  it  in  ashes.  The  news  of  this 
daring  violation  reached  Constantinople  on  the  13th-14th  of 
July  1768,  when  the  mufti  at  length  granted  the  ecclesiastical 
sanction  (Fetwa)  for  the  commencement  of  war,  which  had  been 
long  sought  from  him  in  vain ;  the  grand  vizier  was  removed  from 
his  office,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  Tatar  khan.  The  mi- 
serable Turkish  government  however  allowed,  six  weeks  to 
elapse  before  the  war  was  actually  commenced,  and  the  Rus- 
sians availed  themselves  of  the  interval  to  reduce  Cracow,  where 
indeed  they  met  with  a  more  determined  resistance  than  before 
Barr.  Cracow  was  besieged  by  Apraxin,  whose  army  was  con- 
siderably reinforced  afl;er  the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey,  and 
Repnin  issued  his  commands  to  reduce  the  city  at  all  hazards, 
regardless  of  the  loss  of  troops,  which  he  could  aft;erwards  re- 
place. In  consequence  of  these  commands,  general  Bock  received 
orders  to  take  the  city  by  a  storm,  in  which  he  must  necessarily 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men ;  the  attack  however 
proved  successful ;  Cracow  was  taken  on  the  19th  of  August, 
and  the  capture  accompanied  and  followed  by  dreadful  massacre, 
cruelty  and  plunder.    The  Poles  now  continued  to  carry  on  a 
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WAT  of  devastation  and  murder  with  the  Ruaaians  and  with 
their  countrymen  who  adhered  to  the  goTemment,  to  that  this 
miserahle  country  was  wasted  in  all  directions  hy  fire  and  sword, 
and  cruelties  of  the  most  shocking  description  were  practiaed 
by  the  Russians,  to  whom  the  confederates  were  unable  to  ofier 
any  opposition  in  the  field.  At  length  the  Turks  appeared  on 
the  stage. 

The  Turks  had  given  the  Russians  time  enough  to  prepare 
for  the  war,  for  they  delayed  their  dedaration  from  July  till 
October:  they  calculated  particularly  upon  the  services  of  the 
Nogaic  Tatars,  whose  khan  however  the  Turks  distrusted ;  he 
was  therefore  deposed  and  another  named  in  his  stead.  Krim- 
gerai,  who  was  appointed  as  the  new  khan,  was  an  able  general, 
whom  the  Russians  both  feared  and  hated.  His  investment 
took  place  in  the  sultan's  serai,  where  he  was  presented  with  a 
sword  and  girdle,  a  bow  and  quiver,  a  plume  and  a  stately 
charger,  before  he  took  his  departure  for  his  own  country.  The 
whole  burthen  of  the  war  soon  fell  upon  the  Turks,  who  had 
ceased  to  be  a  military  nation,  and  despised  the  improvements 
of  the  age  in  the  departments  of  discipline  and  implements  of 
warfere,  whilst  the  Russian  peasants  had  been  forcibly  drilled 
by  the  government  into  a  regular  military  machine,  and  theit 
artillery  corps,  as  well  as  their  whole  army,  had  been  organised 
and  trained  by  the  most  distinguished  men  both  of  their  own 
and  of  foreign  countries.  In  this  respect  Russia  eagerly  adopted 
every  improvement  which  the  time  produced,  and  would  bare 
made  a  continuous  and  irresistible  progress,  had  not  that  ge- 
nial contempt  for  all  principles  of  morality,  justice  and  honour, 
which  prevailed  among  all  her  leaders,  favourites  and  instru- 
ments, internally  weakened  this  vast  outwardly  colossal  power. 
Proofs  of  this  last  remark  are  furnished  by  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  war;  Falkenskibld,  who  must  have  been  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  these  matters  from  his  own  observation, 
informs  us,  that  the  colossal  plans  of  the  year  1770  were  only 
calculated  for  newspaper  etfect,  but  were  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  every  man  acquainted  with  militaty  operations.  We  shall 
afterwards  see,  that  if  Oallizin  had  left  the  whole  execution  of 
the  afiidr  to  general  Bauer  and  to  Weissmann,  if  Romanaoff  had 
never  made  his  appearance,  and  the  Orlofis  had  had  no  com- 
mand, time,  men  and  immense  treasures  would  have  been  spared, 
and  the  goal  much  more  quickly  attained. 
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The  European  powers  at  that  time  gave  the  Russians  free 
course^  for  in  England  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  hated  and 
suspected ;  lord  North  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  were  accused 
of  allowing  everything  to  go  to  ruin  merely  for  the  promotion  of 
party  objects  and  the  advancement  of  their  creatures^  and  even 
of  neglecting  the  naval  interests  of  the  coimtry.  The  Prussians 
coincided  with  the  Russians  in  their  plans;  and  the  French^ 
without  any  advantage  to  the  Poles^  supported  the  confederates 
by  sending  people  such  as  Dumourier  to  aid  them  by  intrigues 
and  money^  and  even  with  the  sword^  for  they  brought  officers 
and  soldiers  from  France*  This  merely  weakened  France  with- 
out being  of  any  service  to  the  Poles ;  but  Choiseul  dare  not 
openly  render  any  assistance  either  to  the  Poles  or  the  Turks  for 
fear  of  the  English*  Austria  also  looked  quietly  on^  whilst  first 
the  Poles,  then  the  Tatars  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester^  and 
finally  the  Turks,  became  the  prey  of  the  Russians*  It  may  be 
easily  proved  from  the  report  given  by  Von  Hammer*  of  the 
events  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
that  Austria  from  the  very  first  was  fully  acquainted  with  the 
views  of  Russia  and  Prussia  respecting  Poland,  and  in  general 
acquiesced  in  their  plans.  The  French,  who  were  then  in  close 
alliance  with  Austria,  drew  the  same  conclusions  from  h^  re- 
fusal, in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  and  demands  of  France, 
actively  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Poles* 

Hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  bad  been  com- 
menced in  October  and  November,  long  before  the  actual  deda- 
rations  of  war  were  promulgated,  and  hordes  of  Tatars  had  car- 
ried away  thousands  of  the  colonists  who  were  settled  in  New 
Servia,  before  they  were  driven  back  into  their  steppes  (in 
Januaiy  1769)  by  the  Russians  under  Isakofi;  In  this  year  the 
Russians  set  on  foot  three  armies;  the  one  in  Podolia  imder 
prince  Alexander  Michailowitsch  GaUizin  was  to  take  Choczim 

*  The  eighth  part  of  Von  Hammer's  history  contains  such  a  number  of  re- 
ports derived  from  the  best  sources,  and  the  other  authorities  respecting  the 
war  in  Turkey  are  so  numerous  and  rich  in  materials,  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  war ;  we  must  however  leave  this  to 
others,  in  order  to  keep  our  work  within  as  moderate  limits  as  possible.  We 
have  very  ftdl  information  respecting  the  Nogaic  Tatars,  and  their  share  as 
well  as  that  of  their  khan  in  the  war,  in  the  three  volumes  of  the  well-known 
'  M^moires  du  Baron  de  Tott.'  Tott's  father  belonged  to  the  Hungarians  who 
took  reAige  with  Ragotzki  in  Turkey ;  he  himself  found  an  asylum  in  France, 
and  was  the  most  distinguished  among  the  numerous  emissaries  and  officers 
whom  Choiseul  sent  into  Turkey.  We  shall,  at  a  later  period,  take  a  very 
short  view  of  Turkish  affiurs. 
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and  then  occupy  Moldavia :  this  genersl  however  was  unequal 
to  the  task.  The  second,  under  Peter  Alexandrewitach  Roman- 
zofl^  was  to  cover  and  protect  the  frontiers  of  Russia  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  sea  of  Azof  against  the  incunnons  of  the 
Tatars,  and  to  restore  the  fortresses  of  Azof  and  Tagamnodc, 
which  had  been  surrendered  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  agreed 
upon  on  the  Pruth  and  in  Belgrade.  The  third,  under  general 
Weissmsnuj  was  destined  to  act  against  the  Poles ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  other  Poles  who  were  now  quiet 
from  joining  their  countrymen  in  arms,  Repnin  was  recalled 
from  Warsaw,  and  Wolkonsky,  a  man  of  milder  character,  was 
sent  thither  in  his  stead.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  description 
given  by  the  baron  de  Tott  in  his  memoirs,  of  the  absurd  and 
perverse  arrangements  which  were  made  and  measures  which 
were  taken  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  an 
auxiliary  by  France,  and  whom  he  aided  by  his  distinguished 
talents  as  an  officer  and  engineer,  Gallizin's  failure  must  neces- 
sarily be  attributed  wholly  to  himself.  The  Turkish  army  ad- 
vanced with  great  boasting,  and  accompanied  by  innumo;id>Ie 
multitudes  of  people ;  but  it  was  far  more  destructive  to  Molda- 
via and  Wallachia  than  dangerous  to  the  enemy.  Gkdlizin's 
failure,  therefore,  in  his  first  attack  upon  Chocadm  must  be  at- 
tributed, not  to  his  opponents,  but  to  his  own  incapacity;  and 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  May  (1769)  he  was  again  obliged  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Dniester. 

The  only  able  man  among  the  Turks  and  Tatars^was  Krim- 
gerai,  the  new  khan ;  Tott  was  in  his  suite,  and  acknowledges 
that  he  was  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  fitted  him  for 
a  distinguished  general;  but  he  died  suddenly,  just  as  the  Turkish 
army  was  advancing  which  he  was  to  join.  Tott  had  long  be- 
fore put  him  on  his  guard  against  his  Greek  physician  and  fore- 
told his  fate,  which  after  his  death  was  ascribed  to  this  physician. 
The  grand  vizier  was  no  better  general  than  Gallizin,  but  he 
knew  his  deficiency  and  the  nature  of  his  army,  he  therefore 
hesitated  and  avoided  all  the  risks  of  a  battle.  In  other  respects 
he  left  the  whole  direction  of  the  army  to  Chalil  Pasha,  the 
seraskier  of  Roumelia  and  Choczim,  and  to  the  pasha  Molda- 
wandschi,  who  exhibited  all  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  adven- 
turous courage.  Gallizin  drew  together  large  reinforcements  in 
Podolia,  and  passed  the  Dniester  a  second  time  in  the  same 
year,  1769.     He  closely  blockaded  Choczim,  and  many  bloody 
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engagements  were  fought  in  this  neighbourhood  between  the  two 
armies  without  coming  to  a  decisive  battle.  In  these  numerous 
skirmishes  the  Russians  were  afanost  always  victorious^  but  the 
grand  vizier  succeeded  in  avoiding  a  regular  battle.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  harassing  warfare,  Gallizin,  after  having  lost  great 
numbers  of  his  troops,  notwithstanding  his  victories,  was  again 
obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Dniester. 

This  campaign  was  equally  inglorious  and  hurtful  to  the 
Turks  and  the  Russians,  and  both  the  grand  vizier  and  Gallizin 
were  removed  from  their  respective  commands ;  their  fate,  how* 
ever,  was  very  different.  Gallizin  was  created  a  field-marshal, 
because,  a  few  days  before  his  departure  from  the  army,  one  of 
his  subordinate  generals  had  gained  some  splendid  victories,  after 
he  himself  had  lost  a  whole  year  in  marching  hither  and  thither, 
twice  passed  and  repassed  the  Dniester  to  no  purpose,  and  sacri- 
ficed 20,000  men ;  the  grand  vizier,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
he  had  wisely  spared  his  people  and  gained  greater  advantages 
by  his  delays  than  he  could  have  secured  by  a  decisive  engage** 
ment,  was  beheaded  in  Adrianople  immediately  after  his  depo- 
sition. The  pasha  Moldawandschi  was  then  appointed  grand 
vizier ;  this  man  had  formerly  been  a  gardener  and  then  a  cham- 
berlain. By  his  fool-hardy  bravery  he  fiimished  prince  Gallizin, 
or  rather  general  Weissmann,  with  an  opportunity  which  enabled 
him  to  attain  what  he  had  sought  for  a  whole  year  in  vain,  be- 
fore he  gave  up  the  command  to  Romanzoff.  Weissmann^s  ser- 
vices were  placed  to  the  account  of  the  prince,  and  were  rewarded 
by  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  cUgnity  of  a  field-marshal, 
together  with  other  advantages. 

Romanzoff  appeared  on  the  27th  of  September  to  relieve  Gal- 
lizin of  his  command,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  the 
fortune  of  war  had  already  decided  in  favour  of  the  Russians. 
The  new  vizier  had  most  inconsiderately  followed  the  Russians 
across  the  Dniester,  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  general 
Weissmann.  This  able  commander  allowed  one  division  of  the 
Turkish  army  after  another  to  cross  the  river  without  molesta- 
tion on  the  third  and  the  following  days,  but  they  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  further  bank  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  them. 
Their  bridge  was  aft;erwards  carried  away  by  the  stream,  when 
Weissmann  annihilated  the  whole  body  of  the  Turks  who  were 
on  this  side  the  river.  Having  defeated  the  enemy  in  two 
pitched  battles,  he  destroyed  30,000  Turks  in  a  series  of  engage- 
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mento,  which  were  always  fiivourable  to  the  Riusiatia.  A  atiD 
greater  number,  particulariy  of  Anaticey  foraook  their  eoloora  in 
autumn,  according  to  the  Turkish  custom,  and  retiivd  to  their 
homes  for  the  winter.  The  Russians  pursued  the  fiigitivee  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  riyer,  and  were  astonished  beyond  mea- 
surs  as  they  approached  Chocaim  to  find  that  the  whole  garrison 
of  this  important  fortress  had  been  seised  with  a  panic  and  fled, 
and  that  on  the  fiOth  of  September  they  were  sufficed  to  march 
into  and  take  possession  of  this  firontier  fortress  without  the 
slightest  opposition.  This  occurred  seyen  days  before  Gallisin 
surrendered  his  command  into  the  hands  of  Romanzoff. 

Romansoff,  who  now  relieved  Oallisin  of  his  command  on  the 
97th  of  September,  had  been  previously  employed  against  the 
Tatars  at  Bender  and  Oczakow,  in  which  sendee  he  was  auo* 
ceeded  by  Panin ;  and  Chalil  Pasha,  seraskier  of  Roumelia  and 
Chocsimi  who  had  been  removed  by  the  late  visier  on  account 
of  his  incapacity^  was  nominated  in  his  stead.    Moldawandachi 
had  only  remained  four  months  in  his  exalted  situation.    Chalil 
Pasha  was  a  man  of  good  famUy,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in 
the  East^  but  totally  unequal  to  the  circumstences  in  which  he 
was  placed.    The  best  description  of  Romanaoff  has  been  given 
by  FalkenskUild  in  his  *  Memoirs,'  who,  on  Kutusoff's  departure 
and  before  his  own  joumeyix)  join  Struensee  in  Denmaric,  com- 
manded the  engineer  corps  in  RomansoiTs  army.    The  latter 
remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  troops  behind  the  Dnieeter, 
and  despatehed  separate  divisions  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia^ 
in  order  to  teke  possession  of  the  respective  capitals  and  for- 
tresses of  these  provinces  before  the  end  of  the  year  1769.  Al- 
though Romansoff  never  left  his  quarters  during  the  winter,  he 
ridiculed  general  Stofieln  on  account  of  his  tardy  operations,  in 
order  afterwards  to  appropriate  his  merits  to  himself^.    Stoflfein 
had  previously  done  all  that  could  possibly  be  expected  of  him 
in  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  want  of  supplies  of  all 
sorte,  which  Romanzoff  himself  had  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  re* 

*  FftlkenskiSld  says  in  his  '  Mteoires/  p.  64,  "  Le  eomte  se  plaignoit  dv 
pen  d'activit^  du  g6i^ml  Stoffeln  et  le  toornoit  en  ridicule  devaiit  lea  officien 
du  quartier  g^n^ral,  qui  composoient  sa  petite  cour.  II  est  certain  ndanmoina 
que  StoflTeln  fit  pendant  tout  Thiver  une  guerre  tr^-active,  et  que  le  comman- 
dant en  dief  ne  quitta  pas  une  seule  fois  le  quartier  g^n^ral,  ssna  avoir  fait 
la  yisite  dee  auartiers  de  I'arm^  et  la  revue  des  troupes,  et  sans  qu'aucun 
batuUon  eiit  m  exerc^  en  sa  prince.  Je  puis  attester  tout  cela,  parceque 
je  restai  pendant  lliiver  au  quartier  %6ti6t9l. 
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moining  behind  in  Poland.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  both 
Jassy  and  Bucharest  were  occupied^  and  the  Hoapodar  carried 
away  captive.  Colonel  Fabridan^  with  1500  men,  first  scattered 
10,000  to  15,000  Turks  by  stonaing  theur  batteries,  and  then 
took  the  fortress  of  Gallatsch  on  the  Pruth.  This  feat  was  so 
astonishing,  that  the  empress  immediately  rewarded  the  colonel 
by  oonftning  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Oeoi^,  which  had  just 
then  been  founded,  and  added,  that  she  and  the  colonel  were  as 
yet  the  only  persons  who  had  worn  it.  Brailow  was  not  de- 
stroyed till  the  commencement  of  the  following  year.  Anin  was 
less  fortunate,  for  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce 
Bender  before  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  Ulqtdne. 

In  the  following  year  also  (1770)  Stoffeln  had  finished  a  cam- 
paign before  Romansoff  commenced  his  in  May.  The  grand 
vizier  had  made  his  appearance  on  the  Danube  in  winter,  and 
sent  divisions  of  his  army  into  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but 
Stofieln  gained  several  victories  over  him  in  the  field,  whereupon 
the  Turks  retired.  The  Russians  followed  them,  burnt  down  the 
towns  of  Dshurshewo  and  Brailow,  but  proved  unable  to  reduce 
the  fortress  of  the  latter,  and  returned  to  Bucharest  on  the  27th 
tif  February.  Romaneoff  at  length  crossed  the  Dniester  in  May, 
in  order  to  march  upon  the  Pruth,  whilst  Panin  sent  one  division 
of  his  army  against  Bender,  and  a  second  against  Ocsakow. 
Whilst  the  grand  vizier  still  delayed  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Danube,  Romanaoff  directed  his  forces  first  against  the  new 
Tatar  khan,  who  had  advanced  to  the  Pruth  at  the  head  of  a 
combined  army  of  Turks  and  Tatars.  At  this  time  there  were 
two  generals  of  division  in  the  Russian  army  who  had  studied 
military  tactics  in  the  seven  years'  war :  RomanzofT  had  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Golberg,  and  Repnin  served  imder  the  French 
on  the  Rhine;  the  third  division  was  commanded  by  the  able 
general  Bimer.  He  was  the  man  who,  without  loss  or  almost 
trouble,  took  the  khan's  camp  by  storm  on  the  17th  of  July  on 
the  banks  of  the  Larga  or  Kulmas.  The  Turks  and  Tatars  fled 
on  this  occasion  with  such  precipitation,  that  scarcely  a  single 
man  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  Bauer,  at  the  head  of  the  grenadier 
company  which  formed  the  body  guard  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  with  flying  colours  entered  the  immense  silken  tent  of  the 
khan,  which  was  covered  with  embroidery  in  silver  and  gold. 
The  victors  did  not  lose  a  hundred  men,  whilst  they  took  all  the 
enemy's  baggage  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  but  only  about 
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thirty  prisoners ;  FalkeDsldold  also  on  this  occasion  was  honoured 
by  being  decorated  with  the  order  of  St  Qtarge.  Whilst  So- 
manzoff  was  advancing  along  the  Pruth  to  the  Danube^  near 
which  the  grand  vizier  was  encamped  with  more  than  100,000^ 
men^  the  Turks  and  Tatars  again  united  and  furnished  Roman- 
zoff  with  a  new  opportunity  of  exciting  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  g^ory  which  he  gained  by  this  campaign 
was  especially  magnified  by  the  boldness  of  his  attack  upon  the 
army  of  the  grand  vizier,  six  times  the  number  of  his  own,  with 
only  20,000  Russians,  whilst  the  khan  with  80,000  men  was  in 
his  rear,  and  might  at  any  moment  have  surrounded  and  cut  oS 
his  left  wing.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Larga,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  the  Russians  that  the  grand  vizier,  whose  army 
was  stated  by  the  Turks  at  300,000  men,  but  which  Falken- 
skiold  computes  at  160,000,  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kabul,  to  which  it  had  in  the  meantime  approached.  The 
18,000  Russians  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  advance  by  forced 
marches  against  the  Turkish  camp,  which  was  almost  destitute 
of  defences ;  general  Bauer  led  the  attack  upon  the  left  wing, 
Bruce  and  Repnin  that  on  the  right. 

The  battle  of  the  Kabul,  or  as  the  Turks  say,  at  Kartal,  or 
rather  the  storming  of  the  Turkish  camp,  resulted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  assault  upon  the  Tatar  army  on  the  Laiga;  camp, 
baggage  and  immense  treasures  became  the  booty  of  the  Rus- 
sians, together  with  160  pieces  of  cannon  and  7000  carriages, 
but  the  prisoners  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred  in  all.  The  flight 
of  the  Turks  was  so  hasty  and  precipitate,  that  it  was  allied 
their  loss  did  not  amount  to  500  men*  The  grand  vizier  again 
first  assembled  his  troops  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Danube,  as 
the  small  Russian  army  was  obliged  to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
fortresses  and  the  occupation  of  the  Tatar  territory  on  the  Pruth, 
as  far  as  the  lines  of  Perekop,  that  is,  to  the  isthmus  of  the 
Crimea.  From  the  6th  of  August  one  fortress  fell  after  another, 
till  the  Russians  were  able  to  take  up  a  safe  position  in  the 
country  of  the  Tatars  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Repnin 
conquered  Kilia-Nova,  after  having  previously  reduced  Ismail  at 
the  end  of  a  ten  days'  siege ;  Ackerman  fell  after  a  very  short 
defence ;  Bender,  which  is  situated  on  the  Dnieper,  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Tatar  country,  offered  a  more  obstinate  resist- 
ance ;  and  when  art  failed,  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  purchase 

*  It  is  generally  stated  150,000,  but  this  seems  to  me  an  exaggeration. 
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the  possession  of  the  town  at  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  blood. 
Maddened  by  the  losses  which  they  had  experienced  in  their 
rash  attempts  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  they  at  length  forced 
an  entrance  on  the  27th  of  September,  cut  down  thousands,  and 
were  obliged  to  take  one  street  after  another  by  storm,  till  the 
town  lost  two-thirds  of  its  population  in  these  days  of  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  the  conflagration  continued  for  three  days^.  The 
Tatars  of  Edissa  and  Budzak  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Turks  on  the  l7th,  and  did  homage  to  the  Russians,  who  then 
pushed  forward  into  the  Crimea.  A  deputation  from  the  Tatars 
between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dnieper  was  received  by  the  empress 
herself  in  Petersburg  on  the  3rd  of  March  1771^  on  which  occa- 
sion they  did  solemn  homage,  and  submitted  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia.  The  success  of  the  Russian  arms  was  not  so  expe- 
ditious in  the  case  of  Brailow  as  in  that  of  Bender ;  the  fort  of 
the  former  city  held  out  for  two  months  longer,  and  a  vain 
attempt  to  storm  the  fortress  cost  the  Russians  a  great  loss  in 
men ;  it  was  however  obliged  to  capitulate  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 1770. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  war  show  us  how  deep 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  had  sunk,  and  how  utterly  dependent  it 
had  become.  On  the  command  of  the  Russians,  the  government 
was  obliged  to  declikre  war  against  the  Turks  under  the  pretence 
of  their  having  violated  the  Polish  territory ;  but  no  attention 
whatever  was  afterwards  paid  to  the  declaration.  This  campaign^ 
which  shed  a  glory  and  renown  upon  the  empress  and  Roman- 
zoff  only  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Buonaparte  after  his  first 
campaign  in  Italy,  filled  the  country  far  and  wide  with  lamenta- 
tion and  mourning,  and  loaded  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  region  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Crimea,  with  inexpressible  calamities,  and  completely 
desolated  the  country.  Romanzoff  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in 
Jassy,  and  Olitsch  in  Bucharest,  whilst  Weissmann  commanded 
on  the  Danube,  and  sent  single  divisions  of  his  army  to  Kilia, 
Ackerman,  Brailow  and  Ismail.    The  attack  in  the  following 

*  The  Rusaians  had  recourse  to  all  the  arts  of  military  science,  and  em- 
ployed a  French  engineer  who  boasted  loudly  of  his  skill.  He  constructed  a 
whole  labyrinth  of  mines,  one  close  upon  another ;  this  process  he  called 
globe  de  compremon ;  the  result  however  did  not  correspond  to  his  expecta- 
tions. In  storming  the  streets  all  persons  were  cut  down  without  distinction, 
so  that  the  population,  which  had  previously  amounted  to  32,000,  after  two 
months  only  reached  11,000,  who  were  all  made  prisoners. 
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year  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Crimea,  and  the  favourites 
of  the  empress  received  a  commission  at  the  same  time  for  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Grecian  kingdom  in  the  islands  and  in 
Greece  proper. 

Three  Russians,— Bomanzofi;  Dolgorucky,  and  one  of  the 
terrible  brothers  Orbff,— according  to  Roman  custom,  received 
the  respective  names  of  Zadunofsky,  Krimsky  and  Tches- 
mensky,  from  the  scenes  of  their  splendid  victories  or  exploits, 
and  from  this  time  forward  the  empress  was  denominated  the 
Great ;  every  one  was  astonished  at  the  splendour  of  the  deeds, 
but  no  one  dared  to  call  to  mind  the  millions  which  were  spent 
on  the  useless  expedition  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  or  the 
misfortunes  which  were  brought  upon  unfortunate  Greece  1  We 
shall  notice  the  victors  and  their  conquests  one  after  another^ 
and  refer  first  to  Dolgorucky.  In  1 770  Panin  had  already  pushed 
forward  as  far  as  Perekop,  but  afterwards  retired  and  took  up 
his  winter-quarters  in  the  Ukraine.  Dolgorucky  had  no  sooner 
replaced  Panin  in  the  command  of  this  army,  than  he  advanced 
and  directed  his  whole  force  against  the  Crimea.  In  the  same 
manner  as  China  was  protected  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Tatars  by  a  wall,  the  Crimea  was  secured  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Russians  by  fortified  lines,  which  received  their  name  firom 
the  city  of  Perekop,  to  which  they  also  served  as  a  defence. 
These  lines  consisted  of  a  ditch  seventy  feet  broad  and  forty-two 
feet  deep,  bordered  and  backed  by  a  broad  embankment  of  eardi, 
which  extended  across  the  whole  isthmus  firom  sea  to  sea.  The 
Tatars  had  already  learned  fi'om  experience  in  the  year  17S6>  of 
how  little  avail  such  fortifications  are  against  the  military  arts  of 
modem  Europe  and  the  undeniable  valour  of  a  Russian  army 
well-commanded ;  Miinnich  scaled  and  passed  these  lines  in  the 
year  just  mentioned,  and  Dolgorucky  confirmed  the  former  les- 
son, by  performing  the  same  exploit  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
40,000  men.  The  khan,  with  all  his  fi>rces  and  7000  Turks 
who  had  been  sent  to  his  aid,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  im- 
petuosity and  valour  of  the  Russians  on  the  26tb  of  July,  and  in 
less  than  a  month  the  whole  Crimea  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Russians.  They  no  sooner  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  the 
lines  than  they  took  Perekop  and  stormed  Kafia,  which  was  then 
the  capital  of  the  whole  Tatar  dominions ;  they  afterwards  oc- 
cupied Jenikale  and  Kertsch,  and  as  an  introduction  to  future 
conquests,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Tatars.    The 
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latter  held  a  lai^  assembly,  in  which  a  new  khan  was  chosen  on 
the  9th  of  July  1771*  The  new  sovereign  was  wholly  dependent 
on  the  Russians,  and  elevated  to  this  dignity  by  their  influence 
and  power,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  Stanislaus  had  been 
previously  placed  on  the  throne  of  Poland. 

At  the  same  time  as  Poland  and  Crim  Tartary  were  made  foot- 
stools of  the  empress's  throne,  a  similar  honour  was  designed 
for  Greece.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  filled  with  rejoicing,  and 
lauded  in  unmeasured  terms  the  splendid  phrases  in  which  the 
glory  of  Greece  was  magnified  by  the  Russian  empress  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  noble  stand  of  the  North  Americans  and  their 
Franklin  on  the  other.  They  were  the  very  same  rhetoricians 
and  sophists  who  extolled  despotism  with  its  dazsding  splendour, 
and  at  the  same  time  praised  the  democracy  and  simplicity  of 
the  North  Americans.  Voltaire  alone  remained  true  to  the  cause 
of  the  high  and  fashionable  world ;  he  therefore  regarded  it  as  a 
high  and  honourable  exploit  for  the  empress  to  expend  enor* 
mouB  sums  upon  an  expedition  to  Greece,  which  was  designed 
and  commenced  on  a  colossal  scale,  but  which  eventually  led  to 
the  ruin  of  those  for  whose  freedom  it  had  been  undertaken. 
The  chief  command  of  this  expedition  was  conferred  upon  Alexis 
Orlofi*:  he  was  one  of  the  brothers  of  that  name  to  whom  the 
empress  was  especially  indebted  for  the  empire,  which,  together 
with  her  person,  she  afterwards  laid  at  their  feet  Among  these 
brothers  Iwan  was  least  burthensome  to  the  empress,  and  Gre- 
gory was  distinguished  for  his  beauty  and  enjoyed  the  first  place 
among  the  numerous  personal  favourites  of  Catharine ;  all  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  the  empire  were  united  in  his  person, 
and  the  public  treasury  was  at  his  command,  so  that  he  played 
with  millions  as  if  they  were  dollars  *»    It  is  said,  that  the  em- 


*  When  he  firat  entered  upon  his  functions'  as  the  acknowledged  favourite 
of  the  empress,  he  first  received  the  key  of  high-chamberlain  and  the  order  of 
Alexander- Newsky  j  then  followed  the  dignity  of  counts  for  himself  and  his 
brothers.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was  made  adjutant-general  to  the  em- 
press, director- general  of  fortifications,  commander  of  the  dievalier  guard  and 
iieut.-colouei  of  the  horse-guards.  He  was  then  general  of  artillery,  invested 
with  the  order  of  the  Russian  blue  ribbon,  covered  with  foreign  orders,  and 
finally  prince  of  the  empire.  He  alone  was  the  only  person  who  for  years  was 
permitted  to  wear  at  his  button-hole  the  portrait  of  the  empress,  together  with 
an  immense  table  diamond.  We  do  not  here  state  the  millions  with  which  he 
played,  but  he  received  as  presents  the  Stegelman  palace  on  the  Moika  in  Pe- 
tersburg, the  crown  estates  of  Ropscha  and  Gatschina,  lordships  in  Esthonta 
and  Livonia,  and  over  the  whole  vast  extent  of  the  Raasian  dominions. 
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press  was  with  great  difficulty  restrained  from  contracting  a 
formal  marriage  with  Orloff;  she  had  however  issued  express 
commands  to  all  the  departments  and  offices  of  the  treasury^  to 
furnish  him  with  a  hundred  thousand  roubles  at  all  times  when 
he  demanded  it,  merely  upon  his  own  order.  Alexis  had  had 
the  chief  share  in  the  overthrow  and  murder  of  Peter^  but  he 
was  disfigured  by  a  horrible  scar^  and  could  not  therefore  enter 
into  competition  with  his  brother  for  the  first  place  in  the  em- 
press's favour;  he  possessed  however  as  much  bodily  straigth, 
and  was  as  brutal  and  insolent  as  his  more  successful  brother; 
he  too  was  overloaded  with  wealth  and  estates,  and  was  cele- 
brated and  admired  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  for  his  bound- 
less extravagance.  In  addition  to  all  the  titles  which  a  Russian 
officer  can  obtain,  and  these  are  very  numerous,  he,  like  his 
brother,  was  decorated  with  numerous  orders,  and  was  also  at 
the  head  of  all  those  spl«[idid  displays  of  chivalry  and  court 
fStes,  the  memory  of  which  the  empress  thought  it  worth  while 
to  perpetuate  in  the  Hermitage,  by  hanging  up  the  portraits  of 
the  two  brothers  along  with  her  own. 

A  magnificent  theatrical  naval  expedition  was  prepared,  in 
order  to  despatch  this  same  Alexis  with  a  fleet,  to  excite  and 
support  a  rebellion  among  the  Oreeks  and  such  of  the  people 
of  the  Sdavonian  race  as  were  subject  to  the  Turks,  but  who 
professed  the  religion  of  the  Oreek  church.  This  expedition 
was  really  colossal,  and  fitted  out  with  that  degree  of  fantastic 
extravagance  which  was  characteristic  of  all  the  genial  inven- 
tions and  fStes  of  the  empress  and  the  Orlofiis,  who  never  thought 
of  anything  but  what  was  either  horrible  or  magnificent.  With 
a  view  to  fit  out  this  useless  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  a 
loan  of  thirty-five  millions  of  livres  was  first  expended,  which 
had  been  at  the  commencement  raised  by  the  marquis  Maruzzi 
upon  Corfu,  and  to  this  was  afterwards  added  large  loans  which 
had  been  raised  for  this  express  purpose  in  Holland,  Leghorn, 
Genoa  and  Lucca.  Alexis  had  formed  the  plan  of  operations^ 
and  was  nominated  generalissimo  of  the  armies  as  well  as  high- 
admiral  of  the  whole  Russian  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
and  in  order  that  the  family  of  the  Orlofl*s  should  have  all  the 
flrst  places  of  honour,  like  imperial  or  royal  princes,  without 
rendering  any  actual  service,  his  brother  Feodore  was  appointed 
second  in  command.  Neither  of  the  brothers  was  at  all  fitted 
to  lead  an  expedition,  and  the  whole  real  direction  of  the 
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fleet  devolved  upon  admiral  Spiridoff^  who  alone  of  the  Russians 
possessed  the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience^  which  was 
in  general  supplied  by  the  English  naval  officers,  some  of  whom 
were  to  be  found  almost  in  every  ship,  but  especially  by  admiral 
Elphinstone.  Spiridoff  set  sail  in  October  1769  with  ten  ships 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  trans- 
ports :  he  first  touched  at  an  English  port,  and  next  at  Port 
Mahon  in  Minorca.  Eiphinstone  followed  with  five  ships  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  and  a  number  of  transports  with  troops  on 
board.  Alexis  spent  the  carnival  in  Venice,  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  caused  the  Mainotes  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peloponnesus  to  be  excited  and  stimulated  by  their  own  chiefs 
and  by  spies,  who  eluded  observation  by  assuming  the  garb  of 
priests. 

The  Russian  fleet  suffered  severely  by  the  winter  storms, 
but  still  more  from  the  inexperience  of  the  Russian  naval  offi- 
cers and  pilots*  The  fleet  had  been  driven  about  hither  and 
thither;  some  of  the  ships  however  had  reached  the  Archi- 
pelago in  February,  and  the  whole  of  the  Morea  was  up  in  arms, 
when  Alexis  also  arrived  in  April  1770.  Neither  Alexis  nor  his 
brother  Feodor  here  added  anything  to  their  renown,  for  the 
Greeks,  supported  by  a  few  battalions  of  Russians  who  were 
landed  to  their  aid,  were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  anything 
important,  whilst  they  practised  inhuman  cruelties  upon  the 
Turks,  who  afterwards  revenged  themselves  by  desolating,  and 
plundering  after  their  fashion,  the  country  of  their  rebellious 
subjects.  The  Greeks  were  of  no  use  except  for  mere  preda- 
tory incursions  or  a  guerilla  warfare,  the  Russians  were  not 
numerous  enough,  and  the  Turks,  according  to  their  custom, 
defended  themselves  behind  walls  and  ditches  much  better  than 
in  the  open  field.  The  Russians  were  compelled  to  raise  the 
sieges  of  Modon  and  Coron,  the  expedition  against  Tripolitza 
failed,  and  at  the  end  of  May  the  invaders  were  forced  to  re-em- 
bark their  troops- and  leave  the  unfortunate  Greeks  to  their  fate. 
That  fate  was  melancholy  enough,  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
raging  and  cruel  Turks  was  exercised  in  the  same  way,  and  dis- 
graced by  the  same  enormities  as  were  perpetrated  upon  the 
Greeks  in  Chios  and  other  places  during  the  last  war. 

The  undertakings  of  the  Russians  at  sea  were  more  successful, 
because  they  were  under  the  direction,  not  of  the  high-admiral 
Alexis,  but  of  captain  Gregg,  who  commanded  for  the  admiral, 
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and  vice-admiral  Elphinstone.  Their  object  was  to  fiiU  in  with 
ind  attack  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Archipekgo  and  on  the  coast 
of  Asia.  They  succeeded  in  their  design ;  Elphinstone^  with  five 
ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  of 
sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  xebecs,  injured  it  severely, 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  seek  for  safety  and  protection  under 
the  guns  of  Napoli  di  Romania.  Elphinstone  did  not  desist  fWmi 
his  attack  upon  the  Turks  even  in  their  place  of  refuge,  but  con- 
tinued to  cannonade  their  ships  for  two  days  (the  15th  and  16th 
of  May) ;  they  at  length  however  escaped  and  sailed  to  Chios. 
The  Russian  fleet  followed  them  thither  as  soon  as  the  ships  had 
again  taken  on  board  some  of  the  troops  which  had  been  disem-* 
barked  in  the  Morea.  The  Turks  now  sent  30,000  Amauts  and 
Bosnians,  who  most  cruelly  devastated  the  country.  In  the  mean- 
time the  insurrection  had  spread  amongst  the  Greek  islands,  and 
at  the  end  of  July  their  inhabitants  made  a  formal  application 
to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Russians.  The  Russian 
fleet  had  been  long  searching  for  that  of  the  Turks  to  no  pur^ 
pose ;  at  length  however  they  discovered  it  lying  in  the  channel 
of  Chios,  or  the  strait  between  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Asia. 
They  came  up  to  them  in  this  position  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
on  the  5th  of  July  Spiridoff,  with  ten  Russian  ships,  attacked 
fifteen  Turkish  ships  of  the  line :  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  was 
blown  up  and  the  victory  remained  with  the  Russians.  Tlie 
Russian  admiral  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ship,  which 
took  fire  in  consequence  of  being  entangled  with  one  of  the 
enemy's,  and  was  totally  consumed ;  the  ofilcers  were  saved,  but 
the  whole  of  the  crew,  amounting  to  700  men,  fell  a  prsy  to  the 
flames.  The  Turks,  terrified  by  their  defeat,  were  imprudent 
enough  to  cut  their  cables  and  to  run  into  the  narrow  bay  of 
Tchesm^  where  their  ships  were  driven  one  against  another  and 
had  no  room  to  tack  or  manoeuvre ;  this  induced  the  English, 
who  were  in  command  of  the  Russian  fleet,  to  make  an  attempt 
at  burning  the  whole  fleet.  The  whole  merit  of  the  execution  of 
this  bold  plan  was  due  to  the  English,  to  whom  by  family  descent 
Cruse,  the  captain  of  admiral  Spiridofi^'s  ship,  also  belonged :  the 
glory  remained  with  the  Russians,  and  the  Orlofis  received  the 
reputation  and  substantial  rewards. 

It  was  three  Englishmen  who  conducted  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ploit atTchesm^:  Elphinstone  blockaded  the  Turkish  ships,Gregs 
directed  the  cannonade,  and  lieutenant  Dugdale  was  entrusted 
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with  the  dangerouys  commission  of  guiding  the  fire-ship  by  which 
the  fleet  was  to  be  set  in  flames.  At  the  very  moment  of  depar- 
ture, the  Russians  who  were  with  Dugdale  on  board  the  fire-ship 
left  him  exposed  to  the  danger,  leapt  into  the  water  and  swam 
away;  he  alon&  steered  the  ship,  and  set  fire  to  one  of  the  Turk- 
ish vessels,  which  rapidly  conveyed  the  flames  to  the  other  ships 
of  the  fleet.  Only  one  ship  of  50  guns  and  five  xebecs  remained 
unconsumed,  and  these  were  carried  away  by  the  Russians.  The 
small  town  of  Tchesmd  also,  with  its  fort,  batteries  and  cannon, 
was  taken  by  the  Russian  fleet.  Whilst  Alexis  Orlofi^  was  thus 
raised  to  all  the  dignity  of  a  hero  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
English,  his  brother  Gregory  also  became  distinguished  and  re- 
ceived imperial  honours  on  account  of  other  persons'  merits. 
He  at  first  received  extraordinary  praise  (and  even  Falkenskiold 
concurs  in  this  exaggerated  commendation)  because  he  ventured 
to  travel  to  Moscow  at  the  empress's  request  when  eveiy  one  was 
fleeing  from  the  city  on  account  of  the  plague.  In  this  he  un- 
doubtedly displayed  resolution  and  courage,  and  his  example  re- 
stored order  and  confidence.  To  this  praise  he  is  fully  entitled, 
but  he  received  commendation  also  for  things  which  not  he  but 
others  had  done.  Surgeon  Todte  and  privy-councillor  Wolkow 
had  adopted  admirable  measures  to  stay  the  spread  of  the  plague; 
all  these  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  Orlofl",  and  he  had  no  sooner 
returned  to  Petersburg  than  the  empress  caused  a  triumphal 
arch  to  be  erected  to  his  honour  before  .Czarskoeselo,  and  to  be 
graced  with  the  following  inscription:  *^In  honour  of  the  man 
who  delivered  Moscow  from  theplaffue." 

Similar  honours  were  destined  for  Alexis  on  his  return  to  Pe- 
tersburg, whither  he  hastened  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  He 
first  received  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  which 
had  by  this  time  been  bestowed  upon  many,  and  the  honourable 
title  of  Tchesmensky ;  this  also  was  granted  to  others,  but  in 
addition  he  was  rewarded  for  the  services  which  the  English  had 
rendered,  by  the  erection  of  a  commemorative  column,  adorned 
in  Roman  fashion  by  the  prows  of  ships,  on  the  same  place  on 
which  the  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  his  brother  had  been  pre- 
viously raised.  The  empress  gave  him  a  still  further  proof  of 
distinction  by  granting  him  double  the  sum  which  he  asked  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  naval  war,  and  which,  according  to  his 
custom,  was  unusually  large#  On  his  return  to  the  fleet  he 
stopped  in  Vienna ;  everything  was  conducted,  as  is  well  known, 
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at  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa  in  a  quiet,  becoming  and  moral 
manner,  and  was  considered  more  from  the  prosaic  and  honour- 
able point  of  view,  than  from  a  poetical,  genius-like  and  licen- 
tious one.     Orloff  here  exhibited  such  a  degree  of  insolence 
and  royal  extravagance  as  astonished  and  terrified  the  courtiers 
of  Vienna.     His  character  was  in  fact  so  hatefrd,  that  many 
writers  have  related  as  credible  the  fable  of  his  having  carried 
off  a  woman  from  Leghorn,  who  was  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  empress.     In  Leghorn  he  met  with  a  female  adven- 
turer who  called  herself  countess  Tarakanoff ;  he  allured  her  on 
board  his  ship  and  sent  her  to  Petersburg.    A  report  was  imme- 
diately put  in  circulation,  that  this  woman  was  a  daughter  of 
the  empress  Elizabeth^,  whom  Orloff  in  this  way  placed  in  the 
power  of  Catharine.    The  subsequent  operations  of  this  fleet  and 
Orloff's  extravagance  in  Italy  are  foreign  to  our  purpose.    The 
fleet  remained  for  a  whole  year  in  the  Archipelago  after  both  the 
Orloffs  had  returned  to  Petersburg  in  1773 ;  for  further  details, 
however,  we  must  refer  to  a  German  journal  of  the  whole  of 
the  operations  which  were  undertaken  during  the  four  years  in 
which  this  fleet  remained  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  has 
been  printed  by  Schlozer  in  his  Correspondence  t« 

Romanzoff's  campaign  in  1771  was  retarded  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  Falkenskiold  may  be  right  in  dleging  that  Ro- 
manzoff  intentionally  protracted  and  delayed  the  movements  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  prolong  the  time  of  his  holding  a  court  in  his 
quarters ;  however  that  may  be,  the  grand  vizier  first  put  himself 

*  It  is  said,  as  in  the  story  of  Caspar  Hauser,  that  Alexis,  daring  his  so- 
journ in  L^horn  (1771)*  with  the  aid  of  the  English  consul  John  Dick,  seized 
upon,  carried  off,  and  sent  to  Petersburg  where  she  died  in  prison,  a  cer- 
tain princess  Tarakanoff,  wHo  was  stated  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  empress  Eli- 
zabeth  by  Alexis  Rasumoffsky.  The  prattling  Wraxidl,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
'  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,'  pp.187 — 197,  has  treated  the  whole  affair  at  length. 
The  same  story,  which  resembles  that  of  Caspar  Hauser  as  much  as  one  egg 
is  like  another,  is  found  in  a  different  version,  but  quite  as  extraordinarily  de- 
tailed, in  Castera,  vol.  ii.  p.  83,  &c. 

t  This  journal  will  be  found  in  the  48th  number  or  8th  part  of  Schlozer's 
'Correspondence,'  pp.  337 — 353.  The  result  is  contained  in  the  following 
note  at  the  conclusion,  p.  353 :  "  By  the  yearly  reinforcements  sent  from  Rus- 
sia, the  merchant-ships  taken  from  the  Turks  and  Ragusa,  and  the  numerous 
ships  which  had  been  bought  from  the  English  during  the  war,  the  Russian 
fleet  finalljr  amounted  to  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  three  galliots,  twenty-three 
friffates,  nme  polacres,  nineteen  xebecs,  nine  brigantines  and  sixteen  sloops, 
— m  all  ninety-five  sail.  The  support  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Levant  during 
the  whole  war  cost  the  empire  thirty-two  millions  of  Venetian  zechins ;  the 
prizes  (provisions,  ships  and  ammunitions  excepted)  amounted  to  eight  mil- 
lions of  zechins." 
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in  motion  in  July.  The  subordinate  commanders,  Olitz,  Weiss- 
mann  and  Oserow,  in  the  meantime  however  had  attacked  seve* 
ral  places.  In  March  Dschurdscha,  or  as  the  Wallachians  say, 
Giurgewo,  had  been  taken  by  the  Russians  and  again  lost  in 
June,  nor  were  they  able  to  maintain  possession  of  Tuldscha. 
Repnin  may  be  said  at  that  time  to  have  been  almost  at  open 
enmity  with  Romanzoff,  and  this  may  partly  account  for  the 
Russians  proving  imable  to  hold  their  ground  south  of  the  Da- 
nube, where  they  had  got  a  firm  footing  in  Isaktschy,  when  the 
grand  vizier  advanced  with  his  army.  Repnin,  on  this  occasion, 
behaved  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  Warsaw ;  for  without  any 
further  inquiry,  the  Turks  had  no  sooner  taken  Tuldscha  in  June, 
than  he  not  only  caused  the  Russian  commander  but  his  officers 
also  to  be  arrested.  Besides,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  com- 
mands which  had  been  issued  by  Romanzoff,  who  had  ordered 
him  to  attack  the  30,000  Turks  who  were  marching  against 
Bucharest.  His  refusal  in  this  point  however  did  great  honour 
to  his  military  genius  and  skill,  and  he  was  justified  by  the  event. 
When  he  was  recalled  his  successor  Essen  obeyed  the  command, 
and  attempted  to  take  the  Turkish  camp  not  far  fi*om  Bucharest 
by  storm,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand 
men  and  many  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Turks  did  not  understand 
how  to  profit  by  their  recent  success;  they  divided  the  army 
which  had  crossed  the  Danube  into  several  parts,  and  the  grand 
vizier  remained  on  the  further  side  of  the  river,  in  order  to  cross 
at  the  end  of  autumn.  He  most  foolishly  thought  that  Roman- 
zoff would  await  his  arrival  in  his  camp.  That  however  he  did 
not  do,  for  he  was  neither  deficient  in  courage  nor  military  skill, 
but  on  the  contrary,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  he  pushed  two 
divisions  of  the  main  army  fonvard  beyond  the  Danube,  under 
the  command  of  Miloradowitsch  and  Weissmann. 

The  grand  vizier  himself  with  the  main  army  was  encamped 
near  Babadagh,  and  there  considered  himself  securely  protected 
by  trenches  which  he  had  thrown  up  and  by  the  fort  of  Baba- 
dagh, whilst  two  divisions  were  separated  from  him,  one  of  which 
was  encamped  at  Tulcza  and  the  other  at  Maczin ;  these  were 
first  attacked.  On  the  same  day  (October  20),  these  two  posi- 
tions were  attacked  by  the  Russian  generals,  the  Turks  beaten 
and  routed,  aU  their  artillery  and  baggage  taken,  their  magazines 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  and  both  the  towns  and 
casdes  were  conquered.    In  the  following  night  an  assault  was 
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made  on  the  main  army  at  Babadagh  and  the  trenches  acaled. 
The  Turks  retreated  preoipitately,  and  left  their  camp  and  artil- 
lery in  the  hands  of  the  Russians^  who  also  took  the  town  of 
Babadagh  itself.  This  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  several 
cabinets  interested  in  the  question  had  come  to  an  understanding 
respecting  the  partition  of  Poland ;  the  Russians  therefore  re- 
tired behind  the  Danube,  and  accepted  the  proffered  mediation 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  for  negotiations  for  a  peace.  It  will  after-* 
wards  appear  that  these  negotiations  neither  led  nor  oould  lead 
to  any  result,  because  Prussia  and  Austria  had  interests  of  the 
same  kind  as  Russia — ^to  despoil  the  weak,  as  they  proved  ia 
the  same  year  in  the  case  of  Poland. 


§111. 

PARTITION  OF  POLAND  ;   CONOLUSION  OF  THE  WAR  WITH 
TURKEY;   PUOATSCHBFF's  REBELLION. 

The  question  as  to  the  original  source  of  the  idea  of  a  union 
between  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  for  the  partition  of  Poland^ 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  very  small  historical  importance,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  possible  to  be  answered  without  a  tedioua 
investigation;  we  shall  therefore  entirely  exclude  this  point* 
We  have  moreover  already  stated,  that  Kaunita,  at  a  time  then 
mentioned,  had  some  indistinct  idea  of  the  view's  entertained  by 
Russia  and  Prussia.  Without  being  able  to  produce  any  docu« 
mentary  proof  for  the  assertion,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Russia 
had  weighed  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Austria 
and  Prussia  might  find  some  compensation  in  Poland  for  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  empire  before  her  conduct  in  CourIand> 
and  during  the  acts  of  violence  that  were  perpetrated  in  that 
country  immediately  afiier  having  established  a  Russian  duke  aa 
sovereign  prince  of  the  duchy.  Most  writers  have  connected 
the  idea  of  the  partition  and  the  first  plan  of  its  aocompliahment 
with  the  personal  interview  between  the  young  emperor  Joseph 
11.  and  Frederick  II.  in  Silesia,  because  on  that  occasion  the 
first  formal  negotiations  on  the  subject  were  commenced.  The 
alienation  which  had  previously  subsisted  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  now  ceased ;  for  up  till  this  time,  as  is  well  known^  a 
feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  and  watchfulness  existed  between 
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these  two  powers^  aa  well  as  a  personal  aversion  on  the  part  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  Frederick  II. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Joseph  II.  became  emperor  of 
Germany ;  but  because  the  office  of  emperor  conferred  upon 
him  neither  income  nor  power,  and  his  brother  was  to  succeed 
his  father  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  his  mother  made  him, 
in  appearance  at  least  and  in  all  pubUc  decrees,  co»>regent  in 
her  hereditary  states,  although  she  herself  always  remained  at 
the  helm  of  affidrs.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Turks,  Kaunitz  thought  it  advisable  to  open  a 
way  for  a  closer  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  reference 
to  Turkish  affairs.  With  a  view  to  this  object,  Joseph  was  to 
avail  himself  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  sojourn  in  Silesia.  On  the 
19th  of  August  1769,  the  emperor  Joseph  visited  the  king  in 
Nice,  and  the  latter  returned  the  visit  in  the  following  year  when 
he  came  to  Silesia,  as  was  his  custom.  It  is  said  the  plan  of  a 
partition  was  agreed  upon  on  this  occasion,  and  that  prince 
Henry,  Frederick's  brother,  was  induced  in  its  furtherance  to 
make  a  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  sister  in  Stockholm,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Petersburg 
and  entering  into  a  personal  agreement  on  the  subject  with  the 
empress  Catharine.  We  regard  it  as  perfectly  fruitless  to  enter 
into  inquiries  respecting  the  partition  of  Poland,  founded  upon 
the  miserable  secrets  of  conversations,  letters  and  cabinet  discus- 
sions ;  since  public  and  well-known  facts  furnish  the  only  sure 
ground  on  which  we  can  stand,  and  the  only  means  of  enabling 
the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgement  upon  the  facts  laid  before 
him.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  observed^  that  the  condition 
of  Poland,  the  pitiful  conduct  of  the  government  and  of  the  con- 
federates, and  the  difficulties  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  would 
have  been  placed  by  the  victories  of  Russia  in  Poland  and  over 
the  Turks,  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  led  to  a  partition. 

Kaunitz  himself  was  present  at  the  second  interview  between 
the  emperor  and  the  king,  which  took  place  in  the  camp  near 
Neustadt,  not  far  from  the  celebrated  Austerlitz  in  Moravia,  in 
August  1770.  The  negotiations  were  not  unattended  with  diffi- 
culties, in  consequence  of  the  disinclination  of  Maria  Theresa  to 
enter  into  an  aUiance  for  despoiling  the  weak.  It  is  however  well 
ascertained,  that  on  this  occasion  very  long  negotiations  were  en- 
tered into  respecting  Turkish  as  well  as  Polish  affairs.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  prince  Henry  made  preparations  for  his  jour- 
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ney ;  for  appearances'  sake  he  first  went  to  Sweden  in  October,  and 
then  remained  till  Januaiy  1771  in  Petersburg:  a  very  consider- 
able time  however  elapsed  before  the  parties  were  completely 
agreed  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  partition,  after  the  general 
principle  had  been  settled. 

The  condition  of  Poland  at  this  time  was  indescribably  lamen- 
table :  the  government  as  well  as  the  diet  were  slaves  to  Russia 
and  generally  despised,  and  the  confederations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  freedom  and  independence  more  resembled  bands  of  rob- 
bers than  legal  and  political  associations.  The  Russians  had  in- 
deed recalled  Repnin  from  Warsaw,  and  his  successor  was  com- 
plaisant, friendly,  and  apparently  pliant.  Wolkonsky  deceived 
the  government  in  Warsaw  by  the  kindness  and  affiibility  of  his 
demeanour.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Turkish  war,  he  flattered  and  amused 
those  who  were  friends  of  their  country  by  hopes  and  promises, 
and  appeased  the  extravagant  magnates  by  money  and  bribery, 
and  thus  withheld  them  from  uniting  with  the  confederates  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  nation  during  the  time  in  which  a  very 
devil  in  the  form  of  a  Russian  perpetrated  unspeakable  cruelties 
in  the  country.  General  Dewitz  caused  every  Polish  nobleman 
who  was  taken  prisoner  in  arms  by  his  Russians  to  be  cruelly 
mutilated  without  further  inquiry.  This  enraged  the  Poles  still 
more;  the  whole  country  was  traversed  from  one  end  to  the 
other  by  bands  who  called  themselves  confederates.  Imme- 
diately after  Krasinski  and  Potocki  had  taken  refuge  among  the 
Turks,  a  new  confederacy  was  set  on  foot  in  Lithuania  in  March 
1769,  and  issued  a  very  threatening  manifesto.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  a  new  general  confederation  was  proclaimed  in 
Biala  or  BiUtz,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  at 
which  deputies  were  present  from  all  parts  of  Poland  and  from 
the  confederacy  of  Lithuania.  Among  the  deputies  of  Lithuania 
was  count  Pac,  who  was  marshal  of  their  confederation  and  re- 
presentative of  Krasinski  and  Potocki,  the  one  of  whom  was  ap- 
appointed  marshal-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  stand- 
ard-bearer-general, but  both  were  now  with  the  Turkish  army. 

The  confusion  in  Poland  during  the  years  1 7  70  and  1771  knew 
no  bounds ;  but  the  powers  could  neither  come  to  an  under- 
standing respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  intervention  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  should  take  place  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace  with  the  Turks,  nor  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Polish 
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disputes  and  the  partition  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
As  to  the  Turks,  Austria  received  8,000,000  of  florins  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  war,  and  the  money  afterwards  served 
to  terrify  the  Turks  by  these  preparations ;  for  Catharine  would 
not  accept  of  any  real  mediation  on  the  part  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  but  merely  of  what  was  called  their  good  offices.  With 
respect  to  Poland,  Maria  Theresa  neither  agreed  with  her  son 
the  young  emperor,  ipt^ho  sought  for  an  extension  of  territory 
and  renown ;  nor  with  Kaunitz,  who  wished  to  circumvent  Prus- 
sia and  France  and  bring  them  into  difficulties. 

The  king  of  Poland  celebrated  a  joyous  carnival  in  Warsaw,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  gallantry  and  elegance  of  his  con- 
versation  and  manners,  and  the  splendour  of  his  equipage  and 
dress,  at  the  very  time  in  which  the  confederates  appeared  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw,  after  having  fortified  the 
convent  and  town  of  Czenstochau.  This  took  place  in  February 
1770 ;  on  the  9th  of  April  the  confederates  even  announced  that 
the  king  was  deposed,  and  an  interregnum  commenced.  At  this 
time  Pulawski  and  the  bands  who  adhered  to  him  played  the 
chief  character  among  the  confederates,  and  Dumourier  caused 
officers  and  soldiers  also  to  be  sent  firom  France,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government  supplied  Pulawski  with  money 
and  aided  him  by  soldiers  and  officers.  The  Russian  generals 
Weymam,  Dewitz  and  Suwarrow,  who  now  first  appeared  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life*,  caused  one  crowd  of  men  after  another 
to  be  dragged  away  into  exile  and  misery  in  the  wilds  of  Russia, 
and  cruelly  mutilated  others.  Suwarrow  distinguished  his  first 
appearance  in  Poland  by  a  splendid  military  exploit,  and  thereby 
prevented  the  Polish  nobles,  who  were  anxious  about  the  pre- 
servation of  their  estates,  firom  joining  the  malcontents  and  the 
party  ^hich  was  in  arms.    Many  of  them  would  otherwise  no 

*  In  the  time  of  the  seven  years'  war,  Suwarrow  was  engaged  in  the  stndy  of 
German  literature  and  freemasonry,  and  was  an  acquaintance  of  Kant,  Scheff- 
ner  and  Hippel.  During  this  period  he  gave  evidence  of  the  severity  and 
imperiousness  of  his  character  within  the  circle  of  his  companions  in  Konigs- 
berg.  Scheffner  in  his  Autobiography  (Leipzig,  1816  and  1823)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  notice  of  Suwarrow:  "At  a  late  visit  to  the  lodge  I 
formed  an  acquaintance  vnth  Suwarrow,  who  was  then  a  Russian  lieutenant, 
but  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  as  a  general.  His  father  was  at  that 
time  governor  of  Konigsberg,  and  a  man  of  great  severity,  who  oflen  called  for 
the  officers  of  the  crown  at  four  o'clock  in  £e  morning,  even  in  winter.  When 
he  carried  the  hammer,  the  young  Suwarrow  exhibited  a  most  exaggerated  pre- 
dilection for  strictness  and  petty  tyranny." 
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doubt  hftve  been  inolined  to  imitate  tbe  example  of  the  nearest 
relation  of  Csartorinski^  who  had  been  a  competitor  of  Btaniilaus 
for  the  throne.  Field-marshal  Oginaki  waa  defeated  near  Stro- 
lowioifr  by  Suwarrow  in  September  1770 1  his  defeat  did  not  in* 
deed  terrify  the  confederated  bands,  but  the  magnates  became 
more  cautious  and  anxious  about  the  future^  and  consequently 
remained  quiet. 

Dumourier,  who  supplied  the  confederates  with  money  as  long 
as  Choiseul  remained  minister,  in  June  1771  fell  into  a  diqpute 
with  Pulawskiy  with  whom  he  then  was.  The  latter^  whose  con- 
federates had  now  taken  possession  of  the  oastle  of  Cracow^ 
ascribed  to  Dumourier  the  loss  of  the  skirmish  at  Landakron, 
which  has  been  Improperly  called  a  battle.  A  month  after  this 
afikir  the  confederates  publbhed  an  appeal  addressed  to  all  the 
Poles,  urging  them  to  join  their  ranks  and  drive  the  Russians  out 
of  their  country,  whereupon  the  Russians  iisued  orders  to  treat 
all  the  Poles  who  were  taken  prisoners  as  crinunals.  All  civil 
administration  in  Poland  was  at  that  time  completely  at  an  end : 
the  military  commanders  ruled  in  their  sevenl  districts  whtaee 
they  happened  to  be  stationed  with  their  troops.  Wolkonsky, 
who  was  in  Warsaw,  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  king,  notwith- 
standing the  complaisance  and  courtliness  of  his  manners ;  and 
Stanislaus,  finding  it  no  longer  tolerable  to  be  completely  over- 
looked in  his  own  capital,  sent  an  humble  embassy  to  Petersburg 
to  efffict  if  possible  the  recall  of  the  Russian  ambassador.  The 
application  was  attended  with  success,  inasmuch  as  Russia  now 
needed  the  services  of  a  man  in  Poland  who  was  deeply  skilled 
and  experienced  in  legal  and  diplomatic  aflairs :  Wolkonsky  waa 
recalled  and  Saldem  appointed  in  his  stead,  who  afterwards 
ruled  Poland  with  more  skill,  but  quite  as  much  harshness  as 
Repnin. 

Saldem's  first  artifice  was  the  annihilation  of  what  was  called 
the  union  party  to  which  Oginski  belonged,— a  party  which  wish- 
ed to  restore  peace  and  imity  between  the  diflferent  confederations 
and  the  king  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  foreign  powers. 
This  party  was  no  sooner  broken  up  than  Saldem  conducted 
himself  in  Warsaw  just  as  if  the  Russian  police  had  been  already 
legally  established  in  Poland.  He  declared  the  confederations, 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  unholy  laws  re-established  by  the 
Russians  themselves,  to  be  associations  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
and  issued  proclamations  to  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  which 
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were  sometimes  abuidvei  sometimes  threatemng,  and  occasionally 
really  penal^  and  treated  the  king  as  his  inferior  and  subject. 
During  the  winter  the  king  lost  all  the  remainder  of  that  small 
respect  which  was  left  to  him  by  the  Russians  by  a  bold  feat  of 
Pulawski^  because  on  this  occasion  it  was  made  manifest  to  all 
the  world  that  his  own  countrymen  did  not  recognise  the  royal 
dignity  in  his  person.  A  Polish  general  received  orders  from  the 
government  in  October  to  put  an  end  to  the  committee  of  the 
conlederates  at  Biala ;  the  o£5oer  who  received  the  commission 
faUed  in  the  execution  of  his  orders,  and  Pulawski  undertook  a 
predatory  expedition  to  Warsaw.  A  Russian  colonel  fell  in  with 
Pulawski^s  band  on  the  last  day  of  October  and  routed  them,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  Warsaw  was  left  without  protection  t  Pulawski, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  enemy  with  a  small  number  of  attend- 
ants, was  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
carry  off  the  king  from  his  own  palace. 

The  plan  was,  that  a  number  of  resolute  men,  who  had  partly 
provided  themselves  with  Russian  uniforms,  should  make  thehr 
way  secretly  into  the  well-known  capital,  seize  upon  the  king  as 
he  was  returning  to  his  own  palace  from  the  fashionable  soei* 
ety  which  assembled  at  his  uncle's,  and  convey  him  to  Czensto- 
chau ;  whilst  Pulawski,  by  a  predatory  expedition,  allured  the 
Russians  out  of  Warsaw  to  follow  him.  This  plan  was  really 
carried  into  efi^t  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Pulawski  succeeded 
in  drawing  away  the  Russians  from  Warsaw,  whilst  thirty  brave 
and  adventurous  Poles,  among  whom  Kosinski,  Lukaski  and  Stra« 
vinski  have  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity,  advanced  rapidly 
to  the  dty,  and  so  distributed  themselves  in  the  darkness,  that 
one  party  waited  before  the  city  whilst  the  other  was  to  seize 
upon  the  king  within  the  walls.  The  latter  party  learned  that 
the  king  would  ^  take  his  departure  precisely  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  from  the  society  at  his  uncle's,  the  high->chancellor. 
Some  of  them  assaulted  tiie  outriders  and  attendants  of  the 
king,  whilst  others  seized  the  coachman  and  horses :  the  attend- 
ants were  so  frightened  as  to  be  imable  to  give  heed  to  what 
was  passing  behind  them.  Five  or  six  of  the  conspirators  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  king's  person  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  he  was  about  to  enter  his  coach,  cut  down  his  Hei- 
ducks  (Hungarian  footmen),  slightly  wounded  the  king  him- 
self, and  immediately  set  him,  without  hat  or  hair-bag,  upon  a 
horse  which  they  led  off  in  the  midst  of  their  own.    They  failed 
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however  in  finding  the  place  in  which  they  had  left  their  com- 
panions without  the  city^  and  were  separated  from  one  another 
in  the  dark ;  the  king's  horse  fell^  and  before  he  could  be  re- 
mounted he  lost  a  shoe  in  the  morass,  and  at  length  found  him- 
self alone  with  Kosinski.  The  latter,  after  having  long  ridden 
in  the  dark  over  stock  and  stone,  either  repented  of  his  rashness 
when  he  arrived  at  Willamow,  a  distance  of  two  hours  and  a 
^alf  from  Warsaw,  and  was  alone  with  the  king,  or  he  was  pur- 
chased ;  suffice  it  to  say  however  that  he  permitted  the  king  to 
send  a  note  from  thence  to  Warsaw,  in  which  he  commanded 
his  guards  to  come  and  bring  him  from  Willamow  into  the  city. 
His  commands  were  obeyed,  and  the  participators  in  this  bold 
undertaking  were  forthwith  accused  of  high  treason,  because  it 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  powers,  who  were  about  to  divide  the 
spoil,  to  give  the  afiair  all  possible  publicity ;  Pulawski  was  out- 
lawed, and  Lukaski,  who  had  been  captured,  was  executed. 

This  event  occurred  at  the  time  in  which  Kaunitz,  who  coin- 
cided with  Joseph  against  the  opinion  of  his  mother  respecting 
the  partition  of  Poland,  at  length  obtained  a  promise  from  Rus- 
sia, that  in  the  peace  about  to  be  concluded  with  Turkey,  they 
would  not  insist  upon  retaining  possession  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  would  concede  the  possession  of  the  immensely 
rich  salt-works  in  Poland  to  Austria ;  consequently  the  Austrian 
protection  which  had  secretly  been  extended  to  the  confederates 
immediately  ceased.  As  Russia  was  now  able  for  a  time  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  her  armies  on  the  Pruth  and  Danube, 
and  the  Austrian  frontiers  were  strictly  guarded,  the  confederates 
in  Poland  were  speedily  reduced;  and  afterwards  nothing  re- 
mained to  bring  the  whole  country  under  complete  subjection 
but  to  put  down  the  miserable  royal  government.  Although 
the  French  at  that  time  had  sent  Viomesnil  to  Poland  to  replace 
Dumourier,  and  the  confederates  ofiered  a  brave  and  vigorous 
resistance,  they  were  unable  to  hold  out  for  any  length  of  time 
against  the  Russians,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  177^ 
they  were  first  driven  out  of  the  town  and  then  out  of  the  castle 
of  Cracow,  and  obliged  afterwards  to  evacuate  Landskron,  Czen- 
stochau  and  Tymieck.  The  fact  of  the  confederates  being  im- 
mediately afterwards  dispersed  and  the  confederation  dissolved^ 
furnishes  abundant  proof  that  the  continuance  of  the  disturb- 
ances was  intentional  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  The 
termination  of  the  war  with  the  confederates  did  not  lead  to  an 
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immediate  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  among  the  three  powers 
respecting  the  partition ;  the  discussion  of  the  various  articles  of 
the  treaty  which  was  to  be  concluded  in  the  midst  of  peace  com- 
pletely occupied  the  former  half  of  the  year  1772.    The  pen  of 
the  diplomatists  proved  insufficient  to  bring  the  afiair  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion^  and  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  generals  and 
their  cosacks.    General  Elmpt  advanced  into  Poland  with  a  new 
Russian  army^  and  then  the  defensive  treaty  respecting  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  was  signed  in  Petersbui^  on  the  5th  of  August. 
In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  there  was  first  a  long  con- 
test about  Danzig  and  Thorn,  which  Prussia  specially  coveted, 
and  Russia  felt  it  impossible  to  concede  as  long  as  Poland  was 
not  totally  annihilated.     Prussia  having  yielded  her  pretensions 
to  these  cities,  then  mediated  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
diplomatic  part  of  the  history  of  this  event,  the  difficult  and  in- 
tricate negotiations,  have  been  historically  and  politically  eluci- 
dated by  Dohm  in  his  '  Memoirs,'  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  partition  have  been  carefully  detailed  by  Manso  in  his 
^  History  of  the  Prussian  State,'  and  the  questions  of  national 
law  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  ^  Herzberg's  State  Papers'  j  we 
shall  here  briefly  present  our  readers  with  the  results.    We  must 
besides  remark,  that  the  violent  and  forcible  seizure  of  that  por- 
tion of  a  foreign  and  sovereign  state  of  which  each  of  the  three 
powers  took  possession  preceded  the  manifestos  of  the  political 
sophists  and  jurists  which  were  published  in  its  defence  or  alle- 
viation.   It  seems  to  us  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  to  mention 
any  of  the  reasons  alleged  in  justification  by  these  hireling  scribes, 
as  such  government-writers  always  find  sufficient  guarantees  for 
the  truth  of  their  allegations  among  the  poUce  and  gens  d'armes. 
By  this  partition  Russia  obtained  2200  square  miles  of  territory, 
inhabited  by  1,500,000  people  $  Austria  between  1500  and  1600 
square  miles,  the  salt-springs  of  Wielicza,  and  2,500,000  sub- 
jects ;  Prussia  700  square  miles,  and  about  900,000  people.   Such 
were  the  real  contents  of  that  deeply-learned  manifesto  which 
was  published  in  September,  and  whose  study  may  be  more  use- 
ful to  diplomatists  and  jurists  than  to  the  general  readers  of  this 
history.    The  superficial  extent  of  Poland  at  that  time  was  9057 
square  miles.    This  violation  and  partition  of  the  territory  of  an 
independent  kingdom  was  besides  aggravated  by  the  contempt 
with  which  the  inhabitants  were  treated ;  for  both  the  nation  and 
the  kbg  were  required  formally  to  consent  to  their  spoliation. 
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and  certify  their  satisfaction  by  documentary  evidence.  The 
emperor  was  the  first  who  communicated  to  the  king  and  the 
nation  this  treaty  of  Petersburg,  which  was  signed  on  the  2nd  of 
September ;  and  the  most  remarkable  thing  with  respect  to  the 
audacity  of  the  sophists  of  the  Russian  cabinet  was  and  is^  the 
declaration  of  the  Russian  ambassador  respecting  this  treaty. 

Saldem  had  been  at  that  time  recalled  and  replaced  by  Stack- 
elberg,  who,  although  of  a  more  courtly  and  refined  nature  than 
his  predecessor,  was  nevertheless  obliged,  on  diplomatic  groundsy 
to  do  what  was  contrary  to  his  feelings  and  in  oontradiction  to  his 
habits ;  that  is,  to  violate  the  usual  and  becoming^formtf  of  polite- 
ness towards  the  king.  The  king  indeed  was  entitled  to  no  real 
respect  i  for  on  the  one  hand  he  had  sold  his  nation  and  himself  to 
strangers  out  of  mere  feelings  of  empty  vanity,  and  on  the  other 
evinced  a  desire  to  play  the  part  of  a  patriot.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Russians  were  now  opposed  by  the  government  and  the  members 
of  the  general  confederation  of  Radom,  who  had  been  of  the  high- 
est service  to  them  in  1768,  they  sufiered  the  four  chief  enemies 
of  the  government  to  return  to  Poland,  set  the  bishop  of  Ka- 
minieo,  who  had  also  been  taken  prisoner,  at  liberty,  and  perse- 
cuted their  own  prot^^  Radzivil.  The  latter  possessed  not  onlj 
immense  wealth,  was  the  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  Lithuania^ 
and  maintained  his  own  troops  in  that  province,  but  was  incensed 
by  the  universal  oppression  exercised  by  the  Russians  during  the 
late  years,  came  to  a  rupture  with  them,  and  left  the  country  $  the 
Russians  took  their  revenge  on  his  property.  They  confiscated 
his  estates,  seized  upon  and  carried  off  his  plate  and  moveables^ 
and  conveyed  his  hbrary,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  in  Eu- 
rope, to  Petersburg,  where  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
public  library.  In  order  to  gain  his  acquiescence  in  the  mea« 
sures  which  were  now  imposed  upon  his  country,  and  his  assent 
to  the  document  which  they  wished  to  extort  firom  the  nation, 
they  ofiered  to  restore  him  everything  of  which  he  had  been 
robbed  except  his  library  and  plate ;  but  he  answered,  that  his 
ancestors  had  lived  free,  and  he  would  die  free. 

The  same  kind  of  vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  the  aged 
chancellor  and  his  nephew,  who  had  subscribed*  an  admirably 

*  The  aged  chancellor,  by  command  of  the  king,  signed  and  published  a 
declaration  in  reply  to  Uie  manifesto  and  the  demands  of  the  three  powers. 
In  this  paper  the  sophisms  of  the  powers  were  thoroughly  exposed,  and  a  moat 
affecting  account  was  given  of  the  injuries  and  devastation  to  which  Poland 
had  be^  subjected  for  the  last  five  years ;  it  showed,  that  the  misery  of  the 
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written  manifesto^  Trhich  gave  a  most  complete  refutation  to  the 
sophisms  of  the  venal  perverters  of  justice^  and  proved  the  in- 
justice of  the  pretensions  of  the  three  powers.  The  estates  of 
Czartorinski^  which  lay  within  that  portion  of  Poland  which 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prussians^  were  confiscated ;  and 
Austria  followed  the  same  course  with  those  of  the  starost  Kiscki 
of  Lembergy  who  refused  to  do  homage  to  their  usurpation, 
although  he  was  unable  to  do  this  till  Poland  had  consented. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  consent,  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  a 
resolution  upon  the  senate,  then  through  the  senate,  from  which 
all  opposing  members  were  carefully  excluded,  to  cause  a  diet  of 
the  nation  to  be  summoned  which  was  to  grant  the  final  con- 
firmation of  the  injustice.  In  September  the  senate  was  sum- 
moned, whose  meeting  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  of 
the  diet ;  in  the  following  year  however  (1773)  only  thirty  out  of 
about  130  senators  assembled,  because  all  those  senators  whose 
estates  formed  part  of  the  territories  respectively  appropriated  to 
themselves  by  any  of  the  powers  were  kept  away  from  the  meet- 
ing, and  others  refused  to  enter  upon  any  consultations  respect- 
ing the  fate  of  their  country  under  the  terror  and  dread  of  foreign 
bayonets. 

The  small  number  of  magnates  who  were  present  resisted  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  three  powers  and  of 
the  commanders  of  the  troops  who  were  encamped  around  their 
place  of  assembly  till  the  19th  of  April ;  on  this  day,  surrounded 

people  had  increased  precisely  in  proportion  as  Russia  and  Prussia  had  interfered 
in  their  affairs,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  Austria  since  1770,  under  the 
most  holy  assurances  of  desiring  nothing,  had  appropriated  one  piece  of  terri- 
tory after  another.  The  rights  of  the  republic,  founded  upon  ancient  docu- 
ments, to  those  portions  of  its  territory  were  derived  from  long  and  uninter- 
rupted possession,  acknowledged  by  the  most  solemn  agreements  and  gua- 
ranteed by  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe.  It  will  be  asked,  what  claims  the 
powers  could  oppose  to  these  weU*estabiished  rights  f  With  the  same  right 
which  was  then  enforced,  Poland  might  now  lay  claim  to  many  provinces 
which  had  formerlv  belonged  to  Poland,  but  which  may  have  been  governed 
bv  the  powers  whicn  now  brought  forward  their  obsolete  pretensions.  All  the 
claims  had  been  abolished  by  agreements,  but  all  the  agreements  of  the  Poles 
with  the  powers  would  be  opposed  to  their  demands,  and  if  insisted  upon, 
therefore,  W4ndd  undermitte  the  right$  of  every  $taie  and  shake  ihe  foundaHone  of 
every  throne,  A  declaration  was  immediately  made  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  three  powers  was  unjust,  violent,  and  contrary  to  ex- 
isting rights.  The  king  appealed  to  positive  agreements  and  to  the  powers 
which  had  become  guarantees  for  the  peace  of  Oliva,  and  finally  both  king  and 
senate  appealed  to  the  Divine  Providence,  to  whose  protection  thev  recom- 
mended their  rights,  and  solemnly  protested  against  every  step  which  was 
taken  for  the  partition  of  Poland. 
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and  besi^ied  by  soldiers,  they  first  gave  their  assent  to  a  call  of 
the  general  diet  of  the  kingdom.  They  had  no  sooner  agreed  to 
issue  a  summons  for  the  assembling  of  the  diet,  than  they  were 
commanded  to  abstain  from  all  further  consultation  or  even 
meetings,  in  order  that  those  who  overawed  them  might  prevent 
the  possibility  either  of  their  revoking  their  order  or  protesting 
against  it  as  issued  under  constraint.  Before  the  diet  assembled 
a  protest  was  however  made  in  an  assembly  at  Cracow  by  prince 
Czartorinski,  the  high  chancellor  of  Lithuania,  the  primate  of 
Poland,  the  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  others  of  the 
chief  nobles  against  such  a  diet  as  that  which  was  about  to  meet, 
which  they  called  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  tiieir  countiy  by  force.  The  powers,  who  regarded 
power  as  right,  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  protest.  The 
diet  in  due  time  met  and  the  armies  of  the  three  powers  ad- 
vanced, in  order  to  compel  its  members  to  acknowledge  the  deed 
of  partition  drawn  up  by  the  authority  and  agreement  of  the 
three  powers,  and  to  force  upon  them  the  adoption  of  a  paper 
drawn  up  by  themselves  in  three-and-twenty  articles,  as  the 
future  constitution  of  Poland. 

Complete  success  would  never  have  been  gained  by  the  diet 
alone,  and  recourse  was  therefore  had  to  the  anarchical  Polish 
constitution,  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
three  powers  by  the  instrumentality  of  Poninski,  who  was  venal^ 
and  of  the  king,  who  was  decoyed  into  an  acquiescence  in  their 
designs  by  the  promise  of  a  yearly  stipend  of  1,200,000  florins* 
The  diet  was  first  compelled  to  assume  the  form  and  adopt  the 
laws  of  a  confederation  {sub  nejpu  confederationiti),  and,  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  step,  the  grand-marshal  became,  according  to 
the  Polish  laws,  in  some  measure  military  ruler  of  the  country^ 
as  long  as  such  a  confederation  lasted :  Poninski  was  now  ap- 
pointed grand-marshal.  The  scheme  was  followed  by  complete 
success ;  the  vain  king,  whose  declamations  and  exclamations  on 
the  subject  of  rights  and  country  had  been  universally  dissemi- 
nated since  October  1772)  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  such 
abundance,  especially  in  French  books ;  the  Czartorinskis  and 
other  magnates,  who  had  made  and  issued  such  high-sounding 
protestations  in  Cracow,  all  thinking  upon  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt,  subscribed  the  confederation.  The  diet,  whose  sittings 
were  only  allowed  to  extend  to  six  weeks,  were  next  to  elect  a 
committee  invested  with  unconditional  powers,  as  in  the  time  of 
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the  disputes  respecting  the  dissidents ;  it  was  a  long  time  how* 
ever  before  those  members  of  the  diet  who  neither  belonged  to 
the  party  which  was  to  be  bought^  nor  to  that  which  was  to  be 
frightened^  could  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  measure. 
The  six  weeks  appointed  by  law  had  elapsed^  before  the  threat- 
enings  and  military  demonstrations  of  the  powers  proved  efficient 
in  compelling  th^  diet  to  nominate  a  committee^  and  in  inducing 
it  to  grant  to  this  committee  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
plenum. 

Even  the  committee^  whose  nomination  was  extorted  by  the 
influence  and  threats  of  the  three  powers^  defended  and  main- 
tained the  rights  of  the  nation  with  the  greatest  resolution ;  and 
three  of  them  continued  their  resistance  when  all  the  others 
had  yielded.  When  we  only  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  in  the  time  of  Buonaparte^  these  Polish  magnates 
must  be  regarded  and  admired  as  Scsevolas  and  Catos  in  com- 
parison. There  was  no  hope  either  of  aid  or  protection^  and  the 
patriotic  Poles  were  exposed  to  much  greater  danger  of  bad  treat- 
ment than  Buonaparte  would  have  inflicted  upon  a  patriotic 
German  prince^  had  there  been  such  a  one  existing.  Some 
flfty  or  sixty  men^  Russians  and  Austrians^  were  billeted  in  the 
houses  of  the  most  distinguished  Pohsh  nobles  in  Warsaw^  the 
Czartorinskis  and  Lubomirskis  were  threatened  with  being  alto- 
gether banished  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  estates  of  almost  all 
those  who  either  hesitated  to  give  their  assent  or  refused  it,  were 
ruined  by  excessive  impositions  most  cruelly  levied ;  for  in  the 
cases  of  many  individuals  of  great  wealth,  as  much  as  100,000 
ducats  were  extorted. 

The  committee  at  length  found  themselves  unable  to  offer  any 
longer  resistance,  and  in  August  they  yielded  to  the  imperious 
dictates  of  the  powers.  The  diet  was  again  assembled ;  and  as 
it  had  now  assumed  the  form  of  a  confederation,  its  decisions  no 
longer  required  unanimity  of  opinion,  but  depended  on  the  votes 
of  the  majority ;  still  however  it  continued  to  defend  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nation  till  September,  and  then  only  adopted  the 
treaty  of  partition,  by  virtue  of  which  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
was  sacrificed,  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  senate  concurred  in 
everything  which  was  proposed,  and  promised,  by  means  of 
plenipotentiaries,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  three  powers  respecting  the  form  of  government 
to  be  maintained  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  Poland,  and  the 
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circumstances  connected  with  those  who  professed  the  Greek  or 
the  protestant  faith.  On  the  19th  of  November  the  king  sub- 
scribed all  that  the  senate  had  approved.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary measures  were  now  enforced  upon  the  pation  after  the  con- 
clusion of  this  compulsory  treaty  in  November ;  and  the  cruel 
and  malicious  irony  with  which  the  diplomatists  understood  how 
to  recommend  to  the  ill-treated  remnant  of  the  mutilated  king- 
dom the  maintenance  of  that  anarchy  which  they  ventured  to 
call  the  freedom  of  the  nobles,  by  which  Poland  had  already  been 
sunk  so  low  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  which  they  put  forward 
as  an  evidence  of  their  goodness,  care  and  sympathy,  will  be  best 
learned  from  the  commencement  of  a  ministerial  note  which  was 
sent  to  the  government  as  early  as  September  1773*. 

The  diet  moreover  still  continued  to  resist  the  oppressive  de- 
mands of  the  spoilers ;  such  resistance  however  merely  served 
to  prolong  and  increase  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  coun- 
try. Whilst  the  nobles  in  the  following  year,  1774,  and  in  the 
first  three  months  of  177^^  were  striving  against  the  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  territorial  cessions  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
the  committee,  and  their  concessions  respecting  the  constitution, 
the  other  part  of  the  nation,  which  had  nothing  either  to  gain  or 
to  lose  by  constitution  or  partition,  was  suffering  all  the  evils  of 
war  in  the  midst  of  peace,  because  no  one  had  troubled  himself 
about  its  condition  and  interests  for  an  incredible  time,  and  it 

*  It  would  be  useless  in  this  place  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  the  single 
articles ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  give  the  introductory  passages  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  we  have  denominated  bitter  irony,  and  subjoin  four  of  the  gene- 
ral resolutions.  It  runs  as  follows : — "  Les  cours  sont  si  fort  int^ress^es  k  la 
pacification  de  la  Pologne,  que  pendant  qu'on  s'occupe  k  mettre  les  trait^  en 
tot  d'etre  sign6s  et  ratifies,  leurs  ministres  ne  croient  pas  devoir  perdre  un 
instant  de  cet  intervalle  pr^ieux,  pour  r^tablir  I'ordre  et  la  tranquillity  de  ce 
royaume.  Nous  allons  done  communiquer  k  la  commission,  une  partie  de  ces 
loix  fondamentales  IL  I'acceptation  desquelles  nos  cours  ne  permettrons  pas 
qu'on  apporte  aucun  obstacle,  ni  retardement.  1.  La  couronne  de  PologD« 
sera  Elective  h  perpSiuiiS,  et  tout  ordre  de  succession  restera  prohib^.  Toute 
personne  qui  tenteroit  d'enfreindre  cette  loi  sera  d^lar^e  ennemie  de  sa  patriei 
ec  poursuivie  en  consequence.  2.  Les  Strangers  qui  aspirent  au  tr6ne,  occa- 
sionnant  le  plus  souvent  des  troubles  et  des  divisions  en  seront  desorroais  ex- 
clus,  et  il  sera  pass^  en  loi  qu'k  I'avenir  il  n'y  aura  qu'un  Polonais  de  race,  n^ 
gentilhomme,  qui  puisse  Itre  ^u  roi  de  Pologne  et  grand- due  de  Lithuanie. 
Le  fils  on  le  petit-fils  d'un  roi  ne  pourra  dtre  ^lu  imm^iatemcnt  apr^  la  mort 
de  son  p^re  ou  de  son  aieul,  et  il  ne  pourra  I'^tre  qu'apr^s  Tintervalle  de  deux 
r^gnes.  3.  Le  g^ouvernement  de  Pologne  sera  et  demeurera  ind^pendant  et  de 
forme  r^publicaine.  4.  L^s  vrais  principea  de  ce  gouvernement  consistant 
dans  une  exacte  observation  des  loix  et  dans  T^quilibre  des  trois  ordres,  savoir 
le  roi,  le  s^nat  et  la  noblesse,  il  sera  ^tabli  un  conseil  permanent,  auquel  le 
pouvoir  ex^ntif  sera  attribu^.    On  admettra  dans  ce  conseil,"  &c.  &e. 
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appeared  to  be  forgotten  even  by  Providence.  The  termination 
of  the  Polish  afiairs  was  delayed  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  a  war 
with  the  Turks  and  by  Pugatscheff 's  rebellion^  for  the  Russians 
required  to  employ  those  troops  elsewhere  which  had  been  sent 
into  Poland  to  overawe  and  constrain  the  resolutions  of  the  diet. 
The  war  with  Turkey  was  no  sooner  ended,  and  PugatscheiF 
executed  in  January  177^5  than  the  diet  expressed  its  concur- 
rence in  the  laws  which  had  been  prescribed  by  foreigners  and 
accepted  by  the  committee.  Poland  at  least  gained  so  much  by 
this  step,  that  it  now  received  friendly  protection  against  the 
harassing  insults  and  injuries  which  were  inflicted  by  the  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians  till  1786. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  had 
been  opened  in  Fokschan  in  1772*  They  were  carried  on,  as  it 
must  be  said,  with  the  assistance  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  be- 
cause the  Russians  had  expressly  refused  what  diplomatists 
understand  by  mediation.  At  this  moment  also  the  intervention 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  ridiculous,  because  at  that  very  time 
they  were  actually  engaged,  in  connexion  with  Russia,  in  de- 
spoiling Poland,  and  making  it  wholly  dependent  on  Russian 
power.  The  appearance  of  such  a  brutal  despot  as  Gregory 
Orloff  in  the  character  of  the  imperious  plenipotentiary  of 
the  empress,  and  of  baron  von  Thugut  as  Austrian  minister, 
announced  clearly  enough  that  they  were  prepared  to  command 
but  not  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Thugut  here  commenced  his 
character  as  a  minister,  fertile  in  expedients  and  intrigues  and 
always  accessible  to  bribery,  which  he  played  at  the  end  of  the 
century  in  Vienna,  and  as  internuncio  in  Constantinople,  to  the 
destruction  of  Austria.  The  effect  of  his  labours  was  to  induce 
his  court,  like  himself,  to  prefer  the  degrading  love  of  gain  to 
public  and  private  honour ;  for,  by  a  trick  of  his  empress,  he  pro- 
cured the  ten  millions  which  in  a  secret  convention  were  agreed  to 
bo  given  for  the  performance  of  certain  specific  services,  without 
having  done  anything  whatever  in  return.  As  Austria  did  not 
come  forward  as  a  mediatrix,  the  Turks  insisted  upon  the  repay- 
ment of  the  three  millions  which  had  been  received  in  advance; 
but  Thugut  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Turks  to  promise  that,  if 
Austria  prevailed  upon  Russia  to  consent  that  the  Crimea,  to- 
gether with  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  should  still  remain  under 
Turkish  sovereignty  (which  in  fact  Austria  and  Prussia  had 
already  settled  with  Russia),  they  would  not  only  not  insist  on 
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the  repayment  of  the  three  millions  above  referred  to,  but  would 
also  afterwards  pay  the  remaining  seven  millions,  and  cede  the 
district  called  Little  Wallachia  to  Austria. 

The  dreadful  Gregory  OrlofF,  the  favourite  of  the  empress, 
was  to  play  the  chief  part  in  the  congress  at  Fokschan,  whilst 
the  business,  properly  speaking,  was  entrusted  to  Obreskoff,  who 
had  been  formerly  ambassador  in  Constantinople.  This  congress 
was  actually  opened  on  the  19th  of  August  177^;  suid  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  Orloff  intentionally  insulted  the  Turks,  one 
of  whom  he  personally  maltreated,  in  order  that  he  might  play 
the  part  of  a  great  miUtary  hero  in  a  new  war,  for  which  reason 
he  idso  thought  of  having  Romanzoff  removed  from  the  com- 
mand  of  the  army.  At  this  very  time,  however,  he  was  sup- 
planted in  the  empress's  favour  by  a  successful  rival,  who  for 
some  time  publicly  assumed  all  the  rights  of  a  husband ;  on  this 
account  he  left  Fokschan  very  suddenly  in  September,  in  order 
to  hasten  to  Petersburg  and  personally  to  tyrannise  over  the 
empress  there  as  he  did  over  the  Turks  at  Fokschan.  We  shall 
mention  some  circumstances  in  a  note*  which  will  furnish  an 
idea  of  the  cost  which  Gregory's  sojourn  entailed  upon  his 
nation,  of  the  pomp  which  he  displayed  when  contrasted  with 
the  simple  retinue  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  of  the  immense  plans 
which  he  cherished  for  himself  and  his  brothers.  On  his  depar- 
ture the  congress  was  at  once  broken  up ;  and  neither  Gregory's 
brutal  behaviour  towards  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  nor  the 
preparations  and  armaments  of  both  powers  which  were  made 
during  the  congress,  allowed  any  reasonable  expectations  to  be 
entertained  of  a  favourable  result.  Gregory  Orloff  left  his  em- 
bassy, the  negotiations  for  peace  and  his  diplomatic  duties,  with- 
out the  command  or  the  permission  of  the  empress,  to  hasten  in 
his  rage  to  Petersburg,  where  a  ministerial  intrigue,  conducted  by 

*  Before  his  departure  from  Petersburg,  preparations  were  made  for  his 
journey  as  for  that  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs ;  he  had  marshals^ 
chamberlains,  grooms  of  the  chambers,  pages  and  imperial  servants,  and  went 
to  the  first  sitting  of  the  congress  in  a  carriage  which  was  accompanied  by 
four  state  carriages.  'Vhe  procession  was  preceded  by  a  troop  of  hussars  and 
a  hundred  aod  fifty  servants  on  foot  in  magnificent  liveries.  His  kitchen, 
cellars,  and  all  the  rest  were  in  the  same  style  of  splendour,  and  the  jewels  on 
his  dress  were  of  immense  value.  As  to  Romanzofi^,  it  is  said  that  Gregory 
wished  to  remove  him  from  his  command,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  be 
at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  Crimea,  his  brother  Alexis  in  command  of  a 
fleet  in  the  Archipelago,  and  Theodore  of  another  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus 
become  heroes  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks. 
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Panin  and  prince  Baratinsky,  had  set  up  a  rival  against  him : 
they  bad  succeeded  in  inducing  the  empress  to  give  Orioff's 
place  and  the  chamber  which  he  had  left  in  the  palace  to  Wa- 
siltscbikoff,  an  of&cer  in  the  guards.  Wasiltscbikoff  however 
was  only  a  substitute  for  Orloff  in  the  grossest  sense  of  the 
term.  A  woman  of  genius  like  the  empress  must  have  confi- 
dants and  favourites  who  were  fitted  for  undertakings  in  her 
name  calculated  to  excite  universal  astonishment^  to  exhibit  un- 
bounded pomp^  to  devise  and  execute  what  was  great  and  splen- 
did^ although  the  execution  should  be  carried  out  b^  violent  and 
even  criminal  means ;  Wasiltschikoff^  therefore^  only  maintained 
his  ascendency  for  twenty-two  months.  Gregory's  journey  to 
Petersburg  filled  the  empress  with  the  greatest  dread ;  it  is  true 
she  caused  him  to  be  detained  at  Gatschina,  but  he  set  her  at  de- 
fiance, and  Catharine  negotiated.  The  empress  spared  Gregory, 
sought  to  win  him  over,  and  yielded  to  his  demands,  as  she  did 
afterwards  to  those  of  Potemkin,  because  she  wished  to  employ 
the  services  of  both  against  a  party  who  was  anxious  to  elevate 
her  son  to  the  throne,  in  the  same  manner  as  Jupiter  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  as  availing  himself  of  the  hundred-handed 
Briareus  against  Juno  and  the  other  gods.  He  received  im- 
mense sums  of  money,  a  marble  palace,  splendid  services  of 
plate,  and  was  allowed  to  exhibit  his  wealth  and  his  brutality  at 
all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  he  appeared  however  only  twice  in 
Petersburg. 

The  negotiations  at  Fokschan,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
Orloff's  sudden  departure,  were  indeed  opened  again  in  October 
in  Bucharest,  but  as  early  as  March  (1773)  the  negotiators 
began  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  on  the  terms 
of  a  peace,  and  the  war  was  renewed.  The  grand  vizier  was  an 
able  statesman,  but  neither  inclined  to,  nor  capable  of,  carrying 
on  a  war;  he  had  however  made  excellent  use  of  the  time  which 
was  spent  in  negotiating  at  Fokschan  and  Bucharest,  in  order 
in  some  measure  to  restore  discipline  in  his  army,  which  had 
completely  disappeared,  and  order  and  quiet  in  the  kingdom. 
The  grand  vizier  engaged  the  services  of  the  French,  who  were 
no  longer  of  any  use  in  Poland,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
sent  fix>m  France  and  were  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  gun* 
nery  and  engineering,  in  order  to  make  the  Turkish  artillery  at 
least  serviceable,  which  it  had  not  been  before.  The  Turks  were 
at  this  time  again  become  masters  of  Egypt,  which  Ali  Bey  had 
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long  governed  as  an  independent  state.  The  Russians  and  their 
fleet  in  the  Archipelago  proved  not  only  unable  to  uphold  Ali 
Pasha,  but  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island  of  Lemtiosj 
which  they  had  previously  taken  at  great  expenditure  and  loss. 
The  same  Capudan-Pasha,  or  high-admiral,  who  had  gained  such 
great  renown  by  the  reconquest  of  the  islands  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fleet,  which  had  been  nearly  annihilated  within  a 
few  years,  had  become  seraskier  of  the  Dardanelles  and  was  to 
command  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  now  distinguished  himself 
also  by  the  eminent  services  which  he  rendered  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Danube,  when  the  grand  vizier  prudently  delayed. 
General  Weissmann  had  gained  some  advantages  at  Silistria,  but 
had  retreated,  and  the  grand  vizier  in  May  sent  one  of  the 
small  divisions  of  his  army  against  Kudschuk,  where  he  gained 
an  important  victory,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  prince  Repnin,  well-known  by  his  measures  and  conduct 
in  Poland.  Weissmann  first  took  revenge  upon  the  Turks  for 
this  victory  by  falling  upon  them  by  surprise  at  Karassu,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  and  capturing  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  Ro- 
manzoff  next  crossed  the  Danube  and  attacked  Silistria  with  his 
whole  force.  The  commander  in  Silistria  was  Hassan  Pasha, 
high-admiral  and  seraskier  of  the  Dardanelles ;  he  succeeded 
in  repulsing  the  Russians,  who  on  this  occasion  suflered  con- 
siderable loss.  Hassan  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Ohari,  or 
the  victorious.  In  the  following  month  the  imprudence  of  the 
seraskier  of  Karassu  gave  the  Russians  an  opportunity  of  sur- 
prising the  Turks,  who  were  encamped  near  Kainardsche,  which 
led  to  their  defeat  and  the  loss  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon, 
whilst  the  Russians  on  their  part  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
brave  general  Weissmann.  The  two  main  armies,  the  one  under 
the  grand  vizier  and  the  other  under  Romanzofif,  were  now  in 
the  presence  of  each  other ;  but  the  Turks  sought  to  avoid  a 
decisive  engagement,  although  the  grand  vizier  had  appointed  a 
most  unusual  number  of  new  seraskiers,  and  had  called  Hassan 
Pasha,  seraskier  of  the  Dardanelles,  to  his  head-quarters. 
Several  Russian  generals  served  under  Romanzoff  whose  names 
were  then  known  in  foreign  countries,  but  with  which  the  world 
became  better  acquainted  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Dolgoruckij 
the  conqueror  of  the  Tatars,  was  Romanzoff's  second  in  com- 
mand, and  Suwarrow  and  Kamenskoi  were  each  at  the  head  of 
separate  divisions.    The  Russians  at  that  time  exercised  revolt- 
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ing  cruelties,  but  were  resolved  to  remain  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Danube  till  they  had  effected  something  decisire.  A  Russian 
division  made  a  successful  attack  upon  a  portion  of  the  Turkish 
army  at  Karassu  on  the  1 2th  of  October,  but  the  grand  vizier 
remained  quietly  in  his  camp  at  Shumna,  because  he  had  neither 
confidence  enough  in  his  generals  not  in  his  troops  to  venture 
on  a  pitched  battle.  Three  days  after  the  defeat  at  Karassu,  he 
Was  however  fortunate  enough  to  vanquish  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Russian  army,  which  was  wasting  the  country 
whilst  the  two  others  under  Ungern  and  Dolgorucki  pushed 
forward  in  all  haste  to  Varna,  in  order  to  take  that  city  by 
storm.  This  attempt  also  proved  unsuccessful,  although  the  Rus- 
sians had  made  good  their  entrance  into  the  town ;  on  this  occa- 
sion they  lost  many  of  their  men  and  some  pieces  of  artillery  ; 
one  division  retreated  upon  Karassu  and  the  other  upon  Ismail. 
"Winter  brought  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember 1773,  sultan  Mustapha  died,  and  his  successor  Abdul- 
hamet  wisely  retained  the  prudent  and  cautious  grand  vizier  of 
his  predecessor. 

The  new  sultan  might  have  concluded  the  most  advantageous 
peace  which  the  Turks  could  ever  hope  to  obtain,  and  accord- 
ing to  Von  Hammer's  account,  he  himself,  his  grand  vizier,  the 
other  ministers,  and  the  army  in  general  were  anxious  for  a 
peace;  but  the  sultan  had  been  unfortunately  brought  up  in  the 
pietism  of  Islam,  and  the  Mahometan  Jesuits  had  much  more 
influence  with  him  than  the  advice  of  his  wisest  ministers,  his 
own  inclinations,  and  the  representations  of  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  ministers.  Pugatscheff's  mad  undertaking  had  no  sooner 
given  rise  to  an  internal  war  in  Russia,  and  the  Poles  shown  a 
disposition  to  offer  a  continued  resistance  to  the  demands  re- 
specting their  constitution,  than  Romanzoff  offered  to  make  the 
articles  which  had  been  previously  signed  by  the  Turks  in  Bu- 
charest the  foundations  of  the  present  peace ;  but  according  to 
Von  Hammer,  the  theological  jurists  or  ulemas  would  hear 
nothing  of  the  proposal,  and  therefore  the  grand  vizier  was 
obliged  to  continue  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  remained  true  to 
his  defensive  system  and  kept  within  his  camp  at  Shumna  till 
Romanzoff  again  crossed  the  Danube  in  June  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  unexampled  disorder  which  reigned  among  the 
Turks.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  1774,  three  divisions  of 
RomanzofTs  army  crossed  the  Danube,  and  two  of  these,  one 
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under  Soltikoff  and  the  other  under  Suwarrow  and  Kamenskoi, 
offered  battle  on  the  20th  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  Turkish 
army  to  which  they  were  opposed^  whilst  Romanzoff  himself  re- 
mained in  camp  at  Silistria.  Soltikoff  came  into  contact  with 
Hassan  Pasha  Ghasi,  seraslder  of  Kudschuk,  whom  he  defeated 
afler  an  obstinate  and  well-contested  fields  but  Hassan  retired  in 
good  order.  Suwarrow  and  Kamenskoi,  who  attacked  the  Reis- 
Effendi  in  his  camp  at  Koslidsche,  gained  a  much  easier  victory. 
The  Turks  did  not  await  the  attack  of  the  Russians ;  their  whole 
army^  consisting  of  25,000  men^  fell  suddenly  into  disorder,  for- 
sook their  standards  and  fled,  as  the  Tatars  had  done  on  the 
Larga,  and  left  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery  in  the 
hands  of  the  astonished  Russians.  The  panic  or  treachery  which 
caused  the  rout  of  this  division  immediately  afterwards  infected 
the  main  body  of  the  army. 

The  army  of  the  grand  vizier  is  said  to  have  been  100,000 
strong,  but  Romanzoff  no  sooner  advanced  to  attack  them  than 
the  whole  cavalry  fled  directly  to  Constantinople  and  practised 
unspeakable  cruelties*  by  the  way,  so  that,  in  order  to  be  Ifree 
from  their  depredations  and  violence,  they  were  obliged  to  send 
them  in  all  haste  to  Asia  Minor.  The  European  and  Asiatic 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  grand  vizier  afterwards  fought  some 
regular  battles,  and  the  grand  vizier  presently  found  himself  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  his  camp  at  Shumna,  and  so 
completely  cut  off  from  his  own  troops  that  he  could  only  obtain 
the  means  of  life  by  the  intervention  of  the  Russians,  and  yet  he 
could  neither  attack  bis  enemies  nor  retreat  from  his  position. 
Romanzoff  and  Panin,  who  then  conducted  Catharine's  foreign 
affairs,  had  at  that  moment  many  political  reasons  to  lead  them 
to  M'ish  for  an  end  to  the  war ;  Romanzoff  therefore  in  Kudschuk 
Kainardsche,  in  July  1 774,  offered  to  agree  to  a  peace  on  the  same 
conditions  on  which  it  had  been  previously  ofiered.  The  whole 
of  Europe  was  now  filled  with  the  glory  of  Romanzoff  and  that 
of  his  empress ;  Poland  and  the  Crimea  were  forgotten,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  but  his  magnanimity  towards  the  Turks, 
although  every  one  who  reads  the  conditions  stated  in  the  notet^ 

*  Von  Hammer,  quoting  an  authority  which  we  have  not  seen,  relates, 
"  that  old  men  and  women  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  safety  in 
flight  were  put  to  death,  those  who  escaped  with  life  were  dragged  forth  and 
trampled  in  the  mud,  and  the  soldiers  dashed  the  heads  of  the  children  agunst 
the  walls." 

f  All  observations  upon  this  treaty  are  rendered  quite  superfluous  by  the 
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and  carefuUy  compares  them  with  the  histoiy  of  the  foUowing 
time^  will  perceive  that  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  was  therein  announced.  Whilst  Catharine  in  reality 
released  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bessarabia,  Budschiak  and  the 
Crimea  from  Turkey,  and  secured  for  her  country  the  dominion 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  she  con- 
trived to  have  her  government  magnified  for  its  inexpressible 
magnanimity.  Shortly  before,  her  general  Romanzoff  had 
gained  immortal  honour  throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
for  the  most  signal  triumphs  over  the  Moslem  power  which  had 
been  effected  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross  since  the  days  of 
Eugene.  Moreover  Potemkin  took  good  care  that  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  of  Kudschuk  Kaiuardsche,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded on  the  17th  of  July  1774>  should  never  be  fulfilled. 

About  the  time  in  which  Poland  was  fully  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Russians,  and  the  empire  of  the  Turks  was  threatened 
with  destruction,  an  adventurer  raised  a  commotion  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  empress 
herself,  but  in  reality  only  brought  ruin  on  the  educated  part 
of  the  nation,  because  neither  the  originator  of  the  rebellion, 

last  pages  of  Von  Hammer's  history.  Every  reader  who  wishes  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  subject^  will  do  well  to  read  the  admirable  remarks  of  this 
excellent  historian.  We  shall  here  only  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Von 
Hammer  informs  us  that  the  grand  vizier  appointed  the  well-known  and  venal 
Greek  renegade  Resmi  Ahmed  as  the  first  plenipotentiary  in  these  nego- 
tiations, and  then  to  an  abstract  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  in  his  words : 
he  says,  p.  443,  "  The  treaty  of  peace  contained  twenty-eight  articles  and  two 
secret  ones,  which  related  to  the  payment  of  4,000,000  of  roubles  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  Archipelago.  The  first  plenipotentiary  and  minister  of  the 
interior,  Resmi  Ahmed,  in  his  considerations  on  the  peace,  only  announces  so 
much  respecting  the  purport  of  these  articles,  that  the  grand  vizier  had  at  first 
authorized  the  plenipotentiaries  to  ofier  20,000,000  roubles,  and  then  con- 
sented to  its  being  increased  to  40,000,000.  The  articles  which  were  pub- 
lished confirmed  fdl  those  conditions  which  had  been  previously  settled  at 
Bucharest  and  in  the  congress  of  Fokschan,  viz.  the  freedom  of  the  Tatars  in 
the  Crimea,  Bessarabia  and  Kuban,  with  the  exception  of  the  religious  de- 
pendence of  Islam ;  the  restoration  of  all  their  conquered  countries,  except  the 
harbours  of  Kertsch  and  Jenikale ;  the  restoration  of  the  Russian  conquests  in 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bessarabia,  Georgia,  Mingrelia  and  in  the  Archipelago, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  Kabartas,  Asoph  and  Kilburus,  and  the  release 
of  all  prisoners ;  the  Jree  namgation  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  Me  Black  Sea, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles ;  the  greatest  facilities  and  protection  to 
all  travellers,  especially  for  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  most  honourable 
treatment  of  all  ambassadors,  consuls  and  interpreters ;  the  mild  administra- 
tion of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was  ensured  by  ten  special  conditions ;  there- 
fore, properly  speaking,  the  Tatars  and  the  Crimea  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Porte,  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  placed  under  Russian  protection."  The 
other  conditions  do  not  bear  upon  our  object. 
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nor  those  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause^  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  offer  anj  permanent  opposition  to  an  organized  power« 
Russian  peasants  and  cosacks  might  be  very  suitable  instru* 
ments  for  terrible  devastations  and  the  practice  of  enormous 
cruelties,  and  that  indeed  they  proved  themselves  to  be  for  a 
year  and  a  half  under  Pugatscheff ;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
fit  elements  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  revolution* 
The  rebellion  in  Russia  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak  had 
its  origin  in  the  circulation  of  a  report,  that  Peter  III.  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  murderers  j  an  opinion  which, 
however  absurd  in  itself,  was  maintained  by  distinguished  Rus- 
sians and  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  Catharine's  philosophy,  educa- 
tion, splendour  and  extravagance,  and  the  insolence  of  her  favour- 
ites were  equally  hateful.    This  opinion  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  adventurers  and  deceivers  in  various  parts  of  Russia  and  at 
various  times,  in  order  to  excite  temporary  disturbances  or  to 
promote  personal  designs.     It  is  said  that  four  Russians  and  a 
native  of  Montenegro  had  made  attempts  at  various  times  to  pass 
themselves  for  Peter  III.  previous  to  that  of  Pugatscheff.     Pugat- 
scheff was  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors,  and  might  have 
been  very  dangerous  had  he  not  preferred  the  character  of  a  leader 
of  bands  of  barbarians  to  that  of  an  intelligent  man  and  friend  of 
the  oppressed.   During  the  two  years  of  his  dominion,  he  proved 
the  worst  friend  to  himself.    He  was  a  Don  cosack  who  had  origi- 
nally served  among  his  countrymen  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
afterwards  as  an  ofBcer  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Bender;  at  a 
later  period  he  spent  some  time  in  Poland  among  monks  and  ec- 
clesiastics, where  his  attention  was  at  first  called  to  his  pretended 
resemblance  to  Peter  III.*     PugatschefTs  countrymen,  as  well 
as  almost  all  the  other  cosacks  of  the  Don,  belonged  to  the  old 
orthodox  party  or  Roskolniks  of  the  Greco-Russian  church ;  he 
no  sooner  returned  than  he  found  adherents  among  them,  and 

*  In  reference  to  this  portion  of  history,  we  occasionally  adopt  facts  which 
have  been  established  from  other  sources,  but  in  general  follow  the  report 
given  by  an  eye-witness,  entitled  'A  True  Account  of  the  Rebel  Jemelian  Pugat- 
scheff and  of  the  Disturbances  excited  by  him/  which  is  given  at  full  length 
in  Btisching's  Magazine  for  Modern  History  and  Geography,  part  zviti.  pp. 
5 — 50.  The  dreadful  nature  of  this  rebellion  may  be  at  once  learned,  with- 
out going  into  details,  from  the  two  lists  which  are  given  as  a  supplement  to 
the  account : — 1.  A  list  of  the  churches  which  were  plundered  by  Pugatscheff 
and  his  rabble,  which  occupies  three  pages  (52,  53,  54) ;  and  3.  A  list  of  the 
persons  who  were  murdered  by  Pugatscheff,  occupying  26  pages, — a  fearfol 
catalogue  of  names. 
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in  Malinkowka  on  the  Wolga  first  began  to  give  himself  out  for 
Peter  III. 

The  Russians  themselves  paid  very  little  attention  at  first  to 
the  follies  which  were  exhibited  bjr  PugatscheiF  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance. He  was  seized  upon  in  Malinkowka  and  brought  to 
Kasan^  but  his  guards  were  so  negligent  of  their  duty^  that  he 
found  means  of  escape  and  immediately  endeavoured  to  collect 
a  number  of  adherents  among  his  friends  the  cosacks  on  the 
Wolga^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pugatscheff 
remained  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jai'k^  which  since  his  time 
has  been  called  the  Uralsk^  irom  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
August  1773  till  the  I7th  of  September;  he  then  appeared  with 
300  cosacks  before  the  town  of  Jaizkoi^  and  published  a  mani- 
festo addressed  to  the  orthodox  believers^  and  calling  upon  them 
to  acknowledge  him  as  Peter  III.  The  number  of  his  partisans 
speedily  became  very  great ;  immense  crowds  of  the  rudest  tribes 
collected  around  him ;  but  the  unheard-of  and  unprovoked  and 
useless  cruelties  which  they  perpetrated  deterred  all  respectable 
and  educated  persons  who  might  have  given  some  degree  of  im- 
portance to  his  cause  from  joining  in  his  adventure.  In  the 
meantime  Pugatscheff  had  collected  an  army  of  several  thousand 
men^  and  a  considerable  number  of  cannon;  but  he  besieged 
Orenburg  without  success  from  the  beginning  of  October  tUl  the 
9th  of  November^  and  another  time  afterwards. 

Pugatscheff  had  no  sooner  defeated  colonel  Tschemitscheff^ 
who  had  been  sent  against  him  in  December^  and  afterwards  gene- 
ral Carr^  who  was  sent  with  a  division  to  suppress  the  rebellion^ 
than  it  began  to  be  thought  he  would  make  rapid  progress^  but 
both  he  and  his  followers  were  utterly  deficient  in  military  ca- 
pacity and  in  all  sense  of  discipline  and  order.  The  peasants  at 
first  collected  around  this  barbarian  adventurer,  who  was  half 
monk  and  half  soldier,  because  he  proclaimed  their  freedom, 
sanctioned  the  rude  outbreaks  of  their  barbarous  nature,  and 
gave  them  opportunities  for  robbery  and  plunder.  His  success 
against  his  first  opponents  encouraged  him  to  push  northwards^ 
and  he  now  caused  money  to  be  struck  in  his  name,  as  if  he 
were  the  lawful  emperor.  Bibikoff,  to  whom  Catharine  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  troops  assembled  from  all  quarters  to  act 
against  the  rebels,  was  slow  and  uncommonly  cautious ;  he  did 
not  Uve  to  see  the  end  of  the  war;  but  his  subordinate  com- 
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manderSj  Galitzin  and  Michelson,  were  proportionally  more  ac- 
tive. The  rebellion  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect,  because  the 
Tatars,  Kirghis  and  Baskirs  seemed  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke.  The  people 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  standard  of  the  pretended  Peter  III., 
and  many  of  the  Poles  who  had  been  banished  from  their  coun- 
try joined  in  the  rebellion  only  because  it  was  raised  against 
their  tyrants.  The  people  in  and  around  Moscow  itself  were 
anxiously  looking  for  the  near  approach  of  the  rebels,  in  order 
to  break  out  During  Bibikoff's  illness,  and  up  till  the  time  of 
the  nomination  of  a  new  commander-in-chief,  Michelson  ap- 
peared to  have  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  but  it  suddenly  broke 
out  again  more  violently  than  before. 

Michelson  defeated  the  rebels  six  or  seven  times  in  the  field 
between  the  beginning  of  March  and  the  end  of  May;  Pugat- 
scheff's  partisans  were  routed,  and  he  himself  being  hotly  pur- 
sued and  accompanied  only  with  some  hundreds  of  followers, 
fled  to  the  lake  of  Arga.  and  wandered  about  in  the  Ural  moun- 
tains.   At  this  time  Panin  had  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  imperial  army   and  strengthened   himself   by  reinforce- 
ments; Pugatscheff,  nevertheless,  presented  himself  anew,  and 
wherever  he  appeared  collected  an  army.     On  the  4th  of  June 
1774  he  suffered  a  new  defeat  on  the  Ufa,  and  again  fled  to  the 
Ural ;  but  he  no  sooner  returned  again  from  the  mountains  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  than  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
22,000  men.     It  then  appeared  as  if  all  the  Russian  vassals 
would  unite  in  his  cause,  with  a  view  to  deliver  themselves  from 
their  condition  of  feudal  bondage ;  but  at  this  very  time  he  com- 
mitted three  grand  oversights,  which  made  his  downfall  unavoid- 
able.    He  excited  the  indignation  of  all  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  common  rabble,  by  setting  no  bounds  or  measure  to  the 
savage  and  cannibal  cruelties  which  were  perpetrated  by  his  fol- 
lowers, who  resembled  ravening  wolves ;  as  a  Roskolnik  and  rude 
barbarian,  he  enraged  the  clergy  and  laity  by  the  destruction, 
plunder  and  burning  of  churches  and  convents ;  and  thirdly,  at 
the  decisive  moment  he  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  his  army. 
He  should  have  made  every  effort  to  reach  Moscow  before  Mi- 
chelson overtook  him,  for  there  was  the  seat  of  the  old  Russian 
faith  and  prejudices  which  he  wished  to  restore;  whereas,  in- 
stead of  that  he  marched  upon  Kasan.     He  succeeded  in  con- 
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quering  this  city^  formerly  the  capital  of  a  Tatar  kingdom ;  but 
when  he  found  himself  unable  to  reduce  the  castle  he  laid  waste 
everything  with  fire  and  sword^  and  delayed  in  that  city  till 
Michelson  came  up  and  compelled  him  to  retire  precipitately 
beyond  the  Wolga. 

He  escaped  from  Michelson's  pursuit^  and  on  his  retreat  to 
the  Wolga  burnt  and  destroyed  all  before  him^  wasted  the  cul- 
tivated land  like  a  stream  of  lava,  and  again  assembled  a  new 
army  of  20,000  men.  The  severest  blow  was  inflicted  upon  the 
industrious  and  moral  colonies  of  Moravian  brethren  on  the 
Wolga,  who  at  that  time  formed  a  species  of  German  colony 
under  Russian  protection.  In  Saratow  this  monster  caused  all 
those  who  came  in  his  way  to  be  murdered  without  distinction ; 
but  his  fate  and  a  speedy  vengeance  overtook  him  at  the  siege  of 
Zaritzim.  On  the  22nd  of  August  Michelson  approached,  com- 
pelled the  barbarians  to  raise  the  siege  of  Zaritzim,  and  to  have 
recourse  to  a  precipitate  flight ;  on  the  24th  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  Russians,  defeated,  cut  down,  or  scattered.  Pugatscheff 
was  completely  separated  from  his  followers ;  accompanied  by 
only  sixty  of  his  most  faithful  partisans,  he  swam  over  the  Wolga, 
and  found  safety  on  the  further  side  in  a  desert  500  versts  in  ex- 
tent, but  was  there  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  any  inhabited 
countries.  The  Russians  notwithstanding  were  only  able  to  get 
possession  of  him  by  treachery ;  they  won  over  some  of  the  co- 
sacks  who  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was  PugatschefTs 
best  friend  Antizofi>  released  them  from  their  imprisonment,  and 
sent  them  over  the  Wolga  to  deceive  their  jfriend  and  to  take 
some  opportunity  of  mastering  his  person.  This  opportunity  of 
seizing  upon  their  leader  and  friend  did  not  offer  itself  tiU  No- 
vember, when  they  took  him  by  surprise,  bound  him,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  Gorodeck  in  the  Ural,  a  place  where  AntizofPs  tribe 
was  the  most  powerful.  They  afterwards  delivered  him  up  to 
the  Russians  in  Simbirsk,  who  immediately  conveyed  him  like  a 
beast  of  prey  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  executed  in  January  17  7^^ 
and  mutilated  in  the  most  cannibal  manner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GERMANY.— JOSEPH  II.  AND  FREDERICK  11.  TILL  THE  ALLI- 
ANCE  OF  THE  GERMAN  PRINCES.— BAVARIA  AND  THE  JE. 
SUITS.  

§1. 

ABOLITION  OF  THB  ORDER  OP  THE  JESUITS. — INTERNAL 
CONDITION  OF  BAVARIA. — REACTION. 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  account  of  whose 
expulsion  from  Portugal  and  from  those  countries  ruled  by  the 
house  of  Bourbon  has  been  already  related  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  history,  seems  to  me  especially  to  belong  to  German  history, 
because  it  was  the  means  of  opening  a  way  for  the  entrance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  Germany,  and  even  into 
the  most  catholic  portions  of  the  empire.    The  facts  will  show 
that  the  progress  of  events,  and  therefore  the  eternal  wisdom  of 
God,  and  not  a  philosophical  cabal,  has  deprived  the  order  of 
those  temporal  supports  which  neither  the  declamation  of  mo- 
dern sophists,  nor  the  princes  who  have  restored  the  order,  will 
ever  be  able  to  secure  for  it  again.    These  supports  were  the  ex- 
clusive dominion  over  all  education,  immense  wealth  and  posses- 
sions, and  an  unlimited  power  over  the  princes  and  aristocracy 
by  means  of  the  confessional.    One  of  those  able  state  sophists^ 
who  have  attempted  in  our  century  to  confer  on  falsehood  the 
attractive  form  of  truth,  in  order  afterwards  to  revel  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  alleges,  with  particular  reference  to  Austria,  '^  That 
the  expulsion  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  an  unhappy  misiaie, 
devised  hj  faithless  councillors^  conceived  by  weak  heads,  and  re- 
solved upon  from  unworthy  motives  (these  indeed  Gentz  knew 
perfectly),  and  partly  from  false  poHcy,  or  ignoble  fear  of  man 
(Gentz  and  his  fellows  alone  were  familiar  with  noble  feelings)  ;'^ 
it  will  therefore  necessarily  advance  our  object,  to  touch  upon 
those  facts  in  German  history  which  will  prove  that  the  very 
opposite  of  all  this  is  the  truth. 

In  spite  of  the  bombast  just  quoted,  facts  will  abundantly 
show,  that  the  revolution  by  which  the  catholic  states  of  Ger- 
many were  withdrawn  from  a  secret  government,  and  their  pro- 

*  Gentz,  in  his  Observations  to  Schneller/  '  Influence  of  Austria,'  &c. 
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per  distinction  restored  to  their  native  princes^  was  not  effected  by 
the  philosophers^  by  Piderot  and  Voltaire, — for  it  was  precisely 
the  scholars  of  the  French,  Frederick  and  Catharine,  who  pro- 
tected the  Jesuits  even  against  the  pope, — ^but  that  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  most  pious  among  the  catholics  themselves.  The 
most  prominent  persons  in  setting  bounds  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany  were  the  noble  and  learned 
*  sufiragan-bishop  von  Hontheiro,  the  very  bigoted  princess  Maria 
Theresa,  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  such  as  the  archbishop  of  Ma- 
yence,  and  those  who  showed  the  mo^t  exaggerated  honours  to 
the  saints,  their  miracles  and  relics,  such  as  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria ;  and  it  will  appear  that  steps  were  taken  by  the  above-named 
princes  with  this  view  before  any  one  ventured  to  entertain  a 
hope  of  the  abolition  of  the  order.  It  was  not  the  mere  prattlers 
and  coiirt  spphists,  who  cap  be  easily  bribed  with  orders,  rank, 
money  and  luxuries,  but  the  strictest  sect  of  the  catholics,  the 
jansenists,  such  as  Arqauld  and  Pascal,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  dangerous  sophistry  of  the  order  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  ip  the  eighteenth  they  found  their  chief  opponents 
in  the  orthodox  canonists,  such  as  Tanucci  and  Campomanes, 
when  the  order  and  the  pope  wished  to  renew  the  bulls  Uni^enU 
tu8  and  Jn  ccma  Vominu  These  learned  theologians  at  length 
roused  the  attention  of  the  honourable  and  truly  pious  Germans, 
but  who,  alas!  always  suffer  themselves  to  be  again  speedily 
thrown  into  a  state  of  slumber  by  the  apparently  pious  verbosity 
of  hypocrites  and  knaves,  and  by  the  intentional  obscurity  or 
systematic  delusions  of  high-sounding  phrases. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  note  *  the  events  which  took  place 
after  the  occupation  of  Ponte  Corvo  and  Benevento,  and  of 
Avignon  and  Venaissin  in  other  states,  in  the  time  of  Clement 
XIII.,  when  the  pope  undertook  the  protection  of  the  Jesuits  and 
their  system  in  opposition  to  th^  demands  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  that  of  the  temporal  monarchies.    Even  Maria  Theresa 

*  The  Neapolitans  at  that  time  fitted  out  an  army  to  deprive  the  pope  hy 
force  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione.  The  duke  of  Modena,  after  having  abolished 
several  convents^  wished  to  secularise  sixteen  others  and  to  take  possession  of 
Ferrara :  Venice  and  Naples  condemned  the  bull  In  coena  Domini,  and  Tanucci 
announced  as  his  opinion,  that  the  pope  was  nothing  more  than  any  other 
bishop.  The  parliament  of  Paris  resolved  in  full  session  that  the  brief  against 
Parma  was  unjust,  affecting  the  honour  and  opposed  to  the  laws  of  all  temporal 
sovereignty,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  suppressed.  The  grand-master  of 
Malta  abolished  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  and  drove  thefn  out  of  the  island. 
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adopted  similar  measures  in  Lombardy.  Joseph,  who  was  then 
co-regent  with  his  mother,  and  the  minister  Kaunitz  were  quite 
agreed  in  opinion  respecting  the  Jesuits ;  the  empress  was  the 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  Van  Swieten  also, 
who  possessed  her  entire  confidence,  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Joseph  with  regard  to  the  pope.  It  was  then  resolved,  that 
all  the  rights  which  the  pope  and  bishops  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  clergy  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  for  the  future  be  transferred  to  a  high  commission, 
to  be  named  in  Milan  for  this  express  purpose.  The  Vene- 
tians also  adopted  this  law  during  the  papacy  of  Benedict  XIV., 
but  afterwards  repealed  it:  other  measures  were  adopted  in 
Milan  at  the  same  time,  which  were  not  less  inimical  to  the  pre- 
vailing system  exercised  by  the  pope  through  the  instrumen* 
tality  of  the  Jesuits.  All  ecclesiastical  possessions  which  had 
been  gained  since  1722  were  obliged  to  be  sold,  and  all  the  im- 
perial subjects  in  Lombardy  were  strictly  forbidden  to  seek  for 
favours  of  any  kind  in  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  letters  of 
indulgence,  without  first  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  temporal 
authorities.  The  attention  of  the  whole  of  Germany  was  at  this 
very  time  awakened  by  a  work  published  by  one  of  its  most 
pious  and  learned  prelates,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  Jesui- 
tical system  of  church  government  as  it  had  been  established  in 
Trent  was  false,  and  had  been  brought  into  application  for  the 
ruin  of  Germany,  which  was  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  Rome,  and  tormented  and  harassed  by  nunciatures. 

John  Nicolas  von  Hontheim,  sufiragan-bishop  of  Treves  and 
bishop  in  partibus,  did  for  Germany  what  Campomanes  had 
done  for  Spain  and  the  French  parliaments  for  France, — he 
showed  that  the  papal  claims  bore  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  rights  of  the  church  as  the  Byzantine  laws  which  had  been 
there  introduced  bore  to  those  of  Germany.  This  noble-minded 
man,  whose  refutation  or  condemnation  the  Jesuits  and  the  pope 
attempted  in  vain  to  accomplish,  performed  the  same  services 
with  respect  to  canon  law,  which  in  our  days  another  worthy, 
learned  and  christian  bishop  (von  Wessemberg*)  has  undertaken 
to  render  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
by  means  of  that  history.    Von  Hontheim  lived  to  see  the  sup- 

*  [YonVTeasemberg  was  coadjutor  bishop  of  ConBtance,  and  member  of  the 
upper  chamber  in  Baden :  his  consecration  was  never  sanctioned  by  the  pope, 
and  the  see  dissolved  :  he  is  still  alive. — Trans.] 
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pression  of  an  order  which  constituted  the  main  pillar  of  a  build- 
ing which  was  powerfully  shaken  by  his  writings ;  for  he  sur- 
vived till  1790,  and  arrived  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  ninety. 
In  the  year  1765,  under  the  name  of  Justinus  Febronius^  he 
published  a  learned  work*^  in  which  he  laid  down  the  principles 
of  the  canon  law  as  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Jesuits^  and 
supported  his  views  by  the  authorities  of  the  church.  This  book 
was  greeted  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  gospel  in  all  those  catholic 
countries  which  had  been  oppressed  and  exhausted  by  Rome ;  all 
the  governments  at  once  readily  acknowledged  and  did  homage 
to  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  ancient  church  as  therein  an- 
nounced^ rights  which  are  now  again  denied  and  persecuted  in 
every  university.  The  work  has  been  so  often  published,  and  so 
frequently  and  variously  attacked  and  defended^  that  its  fate  would 
form  a  history  of  itself;  it  may  suffice  here  to  remark^  that  Cam- 
pomanes  in  Spain^  in  his  denunciation  of  the  papal  brief  directed 
against  the  duke  of  Parma^  appealed  to  Febronius,  and  that  a 
special  edition  of  the  book  itself  was  published  in  Portugal.  In 
Germany  the  most  distinguished  canonists  of  their  age^  Stoch, 
Oberhauser^  Riegger  and  others^  defended  this  system  which 
opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  pope^  and  Joseph  adopted  it  as 
the  basis  of  his  radical  ecclesiastical  reforms.  True  it  is^  that 
pope  Clement  XIII.  had  recourse  to  all  allowable  and  unallow- 
able means  to  obtain  a  recantation^  by  which  in  such  cases  the 
difficulty  of  a  solid  refutation  is  avoided,  of  which  the  opponents 
do  not  feel  themselves  capable.  The  Bavarian  Jesuit  Ferdinand 
Sohr,  confessor  of  Clement  archbishop  of  Treves  and  Augsburg^ 
left  nothing  undone  or  unattempted  to  secure  success,  and  the 

*  This  work  was  printed  in  Portugal^  Spain  and  Italy,  after  appearing  in 
repeated  editions  in  Germany.  Its  object  was  to  defend  the  constitution  of 
the  church  as  it  existed  before  the  council  of  Trent,  against  the  usurped  power 
of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Its  title  was  as  follows  :  '  Justini  Febronii  juris- 
consult! de  statu  pnescnti  ecclesise  et  legitima  potestate  Roman  i  pontificis  liber 
singularis  ad  reuniendos  dissidentes  in  religione  Christiana  compositus.'  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1785,  in  Bouillon  4to,  and  it  was  afterwards  increased 
in  several  editions  till  it  reached  five  parts.  Because  it  was  generally  alleged 
that  this  work  contained  a  development  of  the  views  of  the  (xallican  church, 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  sent  to  Clement  of 
Saxony,  elector  of  Treves  and  bishop  of  Augsburg,  an  opinion  of  the  French 
clergy,  stating  that  this  belief  was  erroneous ;  the  same  was  proved  to  the 
catholic  duke  Louis  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg.  The  aged  Hontheim,  in  order  to 
enjoy  peace  and  quiet,  then  published  a  recantation  so  called ;  but  that  it  had 
really  very  little  of  that  character  is  proved  by  a  publication  of  Hontheim's, 
Frankfort,  1781,  4to,  entitled,  '  Justini  Febronii,  jurisconsult!,  commentarius 
in  suam  retractationem  Pio  VI.  pont.  max.  kalend.  Novembris  submissam.' 

VOL,  IV.  2  G 
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aged  man  was  at  length  so  harassed  and  tormented  that  he  pub- 
lished an  explanation  which  sounded  somewhat  like  a  recanta« 
tion.  The  party  of  the  Jesuits  alone  laid  any  stress  upon  this 
recantation^  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  because  Von  Hontheim 
himself,  in  a  work  afterwards  printed,  showed  that  he  was  still 
convinced  of  the  justice  and  correctness  of  what  he  had  alleged 
in  1765. 

The  Jesuits  at  that  time  had  brought  matters  to  such  a  state, 
that  even  Charles  Theodore  of  the  Palatinate  and  Maximilian, 
Joseph  of  Bavaria,  who  were  surrounded  by  the  order  and  sup- 
ported its  interests  in  every  way,  began  to  give  ear  to  the  univer- 
sal complaint,  that  the  Jesuits  would  not  accommodate  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth  entrusted  to  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  were  more  zealously  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  pope  than 
to  that  of  their  country  and  their  princes.  The  celebrated  name 
of  their  order,  to  which  the  Jesuits  always  appealed,  could  only 
deceive  the  multitude,  who  to  the  present  day  suffer  themselves 
to  be  easily  deceived  by  the  shadow  of  a  name.  In  Bavaria  even 
the  Jesuit  Stadler,  the  former  tutor  of  the  elector,  in  connexion 
with  all  the  Obscurists,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  erection  of  an 
academy  in  the  electorate  in  1758.  The  academy  maintained 
itself  against  Stadler's  cabals  in  1759,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  Ingolstadt.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  therefore 
no  longer  sufficient  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  century  from  be- 
coming powerful  even  in  Bavaria,  without  any  accusations  being 
Drought  against  those  men  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  were 
zealous  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  a  better  style  and  a  new 
orthogi*aphy,  as  well  as  for  a  better  system  of  theology  and  canon 
law.  We  could  mention  the  names  of  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  till  the  year  1770,  when  it  again  began  to 
become  obscure,  were  protected  by  the  elector  against  the  Jesuits, 
worked  diligently  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  Bavaria,  and  joy- 
fully greeted  the  new  intellectual  life  of  our  nation  which  was  then 
awaking ;  a  few  examples  may  suffice. 

Ferdinand  Sterzinger,  a  native  of  the  Tyrol,  undertook  to  play 
the  character  of  Thomasius  in  Bavaria,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all 
prosecutions  for  witchcraft ;  the  consequence  was  that  he  was 
persecuted  on  all  hands,  reviled  and  defamed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
protected  by  the  elector  alone.  The  necessity  of  this  interference 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  time,  and  this  abuse  of  law  and 
justice,  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  in  the  years  1750 — 
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1756^  among  other  persons  condemned^  two  girls  of  thirteen 
years  of  age  were  executed  as  witches.  The  influence  of  Peter 
von  Osterwald  under  Maximilian  Joseph  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance^ in  reference  to  the  anti-jesuitical^  and  consequently  the 
anti-papistical  and  anti-hierarchical  spirit  of  a  monarchical  age^ 
and  in  a  German  country  devoted  to  the  Jesuits.  Osterwald  was 
privy  councillor  and  secret  referendary  of  the  elector,  who  in 
1769  erected  a  college  of  canon  law  in  Miinich^  of  which  he  ap- 
pointed Osterwald  director,  expressly  with  the  view  of  preserving 
and  administering  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  in  spiritual  things. 
The  effect  was  an  attempt  to  compel  the  monks  and  parochial 
clergy  to  contribute  some  portion  of  their  superfluity  to  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  Instead  of  tithes,  which  were  difiicult 
to  be  collected,  the  convents  were  to  pay  regular  contributions ; 
the  sum  was  fixed  which  a  monk  or  a  nun  was  to  bring  to  the 
convent^  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  the  novices  who 
might  be  received  was  determined.  The  administration  of  cri- 
minal justice  exercised  by  the  convents,  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  greatest  cruelties  within  their  walls^  was  abolished. 

In  the  same  spirit  in  which  Von  Hontheim  had  written,  and 
like  him  under  a  feigned  name,  Osterwald^  under  the  signature  of 
Veremund  von  Lochstein,  wrote  a  book  entitled,  *  Reasons  for 
and  against  Clerical  Immunity,^  in  order  to  defend  the  cause  of 
the  poor  peasants  against  the  idle  clergy  and  hierarchs,  who 
contributed  nothing  from  their  estates.  This  book  was  indeed 
condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Freisingen,  and  the  spiritual  courts 
in  Miinich  itself  caused  notices  to  be  stuck  on  the  church  doors 
denouncing  it  as  heretical ;  the  elector  however  publicly  sanc- 
tioned it.  The  college  of  canon  law  and  its  director  afterwards 
limited  the  system  of  Jesuit  church  government  wheresoever  they 
could.  No  spiritual  decrees  or  powers  were  to  be  regarded  as 
valid,  whencesoever  they  might  come^  till  they  were  approved 
of  by  the  ecclesiastical  college  of  the  government ;  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  crown  were  to  be  present  at  the  election  of 
prelates ;  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  the  vows  of  any  order 
till  he  was  five-and-twenty  years  old ;  and  finally,  no  order  was 
permitted  to  be  in  connexion  with  any  other  order  whatsoever 
whose  members  resided  in  a  foreign  country  :  this  last  condition 
indeed  was  not  strictly  observed. 

The  Jesuits,  who  had  previously  been  condemned  in  France  as 
fraudulent  traders,  were  afterwards  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the 
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temporal  governments  in  Germany  by  the  electors  of  Mayence 
and  Bavaria,  because  they  presumed  to  set  the  book  of  cardinal 
Bellarmine  ^  On  the  Power  of  the  Pope/  in  opposition  to  the  wise 
ordinances  of  the  authorities  of  Bavaria  and  Mayence.  The 
Jesuits  published  Bellarmine's  work  in  Mayence  in  Latin,  and 
in  Bavaria  in  a  German  translation,  but  its  sale  was  prohibited 
by  the  government  in  both  countries,  and  the  following  pass- 
age is  characteristic  of  the  decree  which  was  specially  issued 
on  the  subject  by  the  elector  of  Mayence:  ^'The  principles 
contained  in  this  work  are  not  only  calculated  but  intended 
to  undermine  the  power  of  temporal  princes,  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  bishops,  to  encourage  subjects  to  oppose  their  rulers,  to 
expose  the  life  and  government  of  princes  to  danger,  to  disturb 
the  general  quiet,  and  to  introduce  universal  disorder  and  sedi- 
tion." 

The  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  however  would  not  have  been 
seriously  endangered,  had  not  the  emperor  Joseph  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Spanish  ministers  and  with  Choiseul,  to 
induce  Clement  XIV.  to  release  Christendom  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  an  order  who  possessed  the  key  to  all  secrets,  had  the 
distribution  of  all  places  in  their  power,  and  reckoned  among  their 
associates  persons  of  all  ranks ;  because,  according  to  the  statutes^ 
persons  might  still  remain  in  the  world  and  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  the  order.  It  is  said  that  Clement  XIII.  per- 
ceived towards  the  close  of  his  life  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
make  some  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  Jesuits ;  but  the  accounts  on  which  most  reliance 
may  be  placed  vary  much  from  one  another  in  speaking  of  the 
last  year  of  the  pope^s  life,  and  his  feelings  and  conduct  on  this 
subject.  The  Jesuits  say  that  Clement,  harassed  by  annoyances, 
and  especially  by  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  possessions 
of  the  church  by  the  Bourbons,  steadfastly  rejected  all  demands 
for  reforms,  and  had  recourse  to  prayers  alone :  cardinal  Carac- 
cioli,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  ^  Life  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.' 
states,  that  he  had  seen  and  recognised  the  necessity  of  being 
reconciled  with  the  Bourbons,  and  appointed  a  secret  consistory 
to  effect  this  purpose,  when  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  apo- 
plexy on  the  2nd  of  February  1769. 

In  these  circumstances  the  choice  of  a  new  pope  would  neces- 
sarily  be  decisive  as  respects  the  order,  because  the  Bourbon  courts 
made  its  abolition,  which  wholly  depended  on  the  personal  feel- 
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ings  of  the  pope^  a  condition  of  the  restoration  of  those  estates 
i^hich  had  been  taken  by  violence  from  the  churchy  and  of  their 
further  recognition  of  the  pope  as  the  supreme  pastor  in  their 
kingdoms.  Joseph  IL  was  accidentally  in  Rome  during  the 
conclave^  and  co-operated  the  more  zealously  to  promote  the 
election  of  a  man  not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  Bour- 
bon courts^  as  he^  in  the  character  of  co-regent  of  Austria^ 
wrote  a  letter  to  Choiseul  in  January  of  the  following  year  (1770)9 
in  which  he  vehemently  expresses  his  dislike  to  the  Jesuits^  and 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  preference  which  his  mother  had  always 
shown  for  the  order.  In  one  of  Joseph's  letters  published  in 
1822^  which  bear  all  the  internal  marks  of  being  genuine^  he 
writes  to  the  French  minister  as  follows :  "  Do  not  reckon  too 
confidently  on  my  mother ;  a  regard  for  the  Jesuits  has  become 
hereditary  in  the  bouse  of  Hapsburg ;  Clement  XIV.  himself  has 
proofs  of  it.  Kaunitz  however  is  your  friend  (ChoiseuPs),  and  he 
is  all-powerful  with  the  empress ;  he  is  quite  of  your  opinion  and 
of  that  of  the  marquis  of  Pombal  respecting  the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  is  a  man  who  never  leaves  things  half-done.'^  These 
words  are  the  more  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  history,  because 
the  empress,  notwithstanding  her  preference  for  the  order,  was 
at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  general  opinion.  Pressed 
on  all  sides,  she  was  obliged  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  the  Jesuits 
with  respect  to  public  instruction,  and  Migazzi,  archbishop  of 
Vienna,  who  was  undoubtedly  no  friend  of  enlightenment,  was 
compelled  on  this  occasion  to  come  forward  against  the  order. 
Migazzi  did  not  dare  openly  to  defy  public  opinion  and  to  main- 
tain the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  university  of  Vienna. 

The  complaints  against  the  condition  of  the  university  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  had  long  previously  induced  the  em- 
press to  order  inquiries  and  an  investigation  to  be  made,  first 
through  cardinal  Trautson,  and  secondly  by  Migazzi,  and  in  both 
cases  the  complaints  had  been  proved  to  be  well-founded.  Migazzi 
was  now  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  cause  these  abuses  to  be 
reformed  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  commission :  in  the 
dischai^  of  this  duty  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  claim  which 
the  Jesuits  put  forward  as  to  their  exclusive  right  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  university,  but  he  at  once  proceeded  to  exclude 
their  rector,  and  selected  an  Augustinian  and  a  Theatinian  monk 
as  members  of  the  commission.  He  justified  this  surprising  step 
afterwards  by  the  following  remarkable  declaration :  ^^  that  he 
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had  been  prevented  firom  g;raDting  this  concession  to  the  Jesuits 
by  the  power  of  the  empress  (Maria  Theresa)^  and  by  the  open 
resistance  of  all  the  grandees  of  the  court.''  The  empress  also 
deprived  them  of  the  privilege  of  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
which  placed  the  whole  literature  of  the  country  under  their 
control,  and  conferred  it  upon  the  noble-minded  and  enlightened 
Van  Swieten,  who  associated  a  canon  with  himself  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  duties  of  this  important  function.  The  Latin  grammar  of 
their  Portuguese  brother  Alvarez,  which  had  been  introduced 
and  retained  by  the  Jesuits,  was  in  like  manner  dispossessed,  and 
it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  make  any  use  of  the  works  of  the 
Jesuitical  casuists  Tamburin,  Gobat,  Busenbaum  and  La  Croix. 

Had  Migazzi  been  in  earnest  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
science,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  would  have  proceeded  still 
further ;  but  pope  Clement  XIIL  and  the  Jesuits  found  means 
to  gain  him  over.  The  pope  created  him  a^  cardinal,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  possess  one  of  the  richest  bishoprics  in  Hungary 
(Waizen)  along  with  the  archbishopric  of  Vienna,  and  fix)m  that 
time  forward  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  je* 
suits.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  hatred  which  he  afterwards 
felt  for  Joseph's  reforms,  because  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
bishopric  of  Waizen,  as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  a  richly 
endowed  diocese  to  be  deprived  of  a  chief  pastor  in  order  that  a 
cardinal  might  revel  in  luxuries.  Migazzi  therefore  attempted 
also  in  his  own  interest  and  in  that  of  the  pope  to  prevail  upon 
Maria  Theresa  to  have  Von  Hontheim's  (Febronius)  hated  book 
upon  canon  law  condemned :  in  this  attempt  however  he  was 
unsuccessful ;  for  the  character,  dignity  and  rank  of  the  noble- 
minded  suffragan  inspired  the  empress  with  respect,  and  Van 
Swieten  convinced  her,  that  she,  as  a  ruler,  ought  not  to  condemn, 
but  to  protect  the  work.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  Migazzi, 
on  the  death  of  Clement  XIIL,  when  the  question  of  the  Jesuits 
was  at  issue,  assailed  the  empress  on  her  weak  and  vulnerable 
side,  and  represented  the  Jesuits  as  martyrs  for  the  defence  of 
that  description  of  religion,  which  the  Migazzis  everywhere  pro* 
fess,  against  the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  age. 

Migazzi  appears  to  have  employed  the  same  absurd  and  plau- 
sible reasons  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits  which  are  now  used  in  favour 
of  men  and  women,  who  resemble  them  by  referring  in  favour  of 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  celebrated  teachers,  as  they  are 
called,  of  their  institutions,  and  to  the  celebrated  persons  who  have 
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been  educated  in  them^  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  gym- 
nasiums and  universities.   Whenever  Maria  Theresa  was  eagerly 
urged  to  abolish  the  order  of  the  Jesuits^  she  was  accustomed  to 
have  recourse  to  the  trivial  plea,  that  she  could  not  comprehend 
how  an  order  could  be  regarded  as  destructive  and  godless  to 
which  so  many  pious,  estimable  and  learned  men  belonged.    The 
estimation  in  which  the  order  was  held  by  the  empress  is  also 
proved  in  the  '  Memoirs  ^  of  a  certain  abbe  (Georgel),  who,  as 
confidant  of  the  French  ambassador  (Rohan)  in  Vienna,  was  a 
devoted  Jesuit,  and  was  obliged  to  be  so  on  account  of  the  conduct 
of  the  wary  cardinal  to  whom  he  was  attached.     He  states  that 
Maria  Theresa,  when  persuaded  to  act  against  the  Jesuits,  always 
answered,  ^^  that  she  was  convinced  the  rulers  of  Portugal  and 
Parma,  as  well  as  the  Bourbons,  must  have  had  good  reasons  for 
their  isonduct  towards  the  Jesuits ;  but  for  her  part  she  had  no- 
thing but  praise  to  bestow  upon  the  order  in  consequence  of  their 
behaviour  in  her  own  states,  and  must  equally  approve  of  the 
zeal  of  the  order  and  the  conduct  of  its  members  i  that  she 
therefore  regarded  the  existence  of  the  order  as  a  blessing  to  her 
people,  and  very  important  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  would 
continue  to  maintain  and  protect  it.'^    The  views  of  her  son 
Joseph  were  very  different.     In  his  letters  written  at  that  time 
he  warmly  expressed  his  convictions,  that  not  only  the  Jesuits, 
but  that  religious  orders  in  general  were  opposed  to  the  demands 
of  the  life  of  modern  times.     In  the  spirit  of  this  conviction  he 
used  his  best  endeavours  in  Rome,  during  the  conclave  after  the 
death  of  Clement  XIII.,  to  promote  the  plans  of  cardinal  Bemis 
and  the  Bourbon  courts. 

The  contest  was  at  length  brought  to  a  close  in  May  1769,  by 
the  election  of  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  to  the  dignity  of  pope.  The 
new  pope  was  a  man  of  moderate  and  reasonable  views,  but  se- 
cured his  election  by  promising  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  to  its  enemies,  and  its  maintenance  secretly  to  their  friends* 
As  pope  he  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  imme- 
diately endeavoured  to  delay  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  respect- 
ing the  abolition  by  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  appease 
and  soften  the  feelings  of  the  courts  towards  the  Jesuits  and  their 
papism.  The  new  pope  saw  no  means  of  preventing  a  for- 
mal revolution  in  the  church,  an  annihilation  of  papal  usurpation, 
and  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  Gallican  church 
artd  the  views  of  Febronius,  except  that  of  concession  to  the 
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Bourbons*  He  might  perhaps  have  cunningly  escaped  the  ne- 
cessity of  abolishing  the  order  in  Italy,  had  not  the  courts  of 
Naples,  France  and  Spain  unconditionally  insisted  upon  this 
point,  and  kept  possession  of  Benevento,  Ponte  Corvo,  Avignon 
and  Venaissin  till  the  order  was  actually  and  formally  abolished. 
Clement  XIY.  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Portugal  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770:  he  put  an  end  to  the 
yearly  reading  of  the  anti-monarchical  bull  In  cana  Dominiy 
raised  Pombal's  brother  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  although  he 
had  caused  Febronius'  book  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  Por- 
tugal, and  recognised  his  opinions  as  the  genuine  principles  of 
canon  law,  and  also  appeased  the  duke  of  Parma.  Clement  XIY. 
formally  recalled  the  offensive  admonitory  and  threatening  brief 
which  his  predecessor  had  issued  against  Parma ;  but  Aranda  and 
the  French  ministers  insisted  absolutely  upon  the  complete  abo* 
lition  of  the  order. 

Public  opinion  was  at  that  time  so  hostile  to  the  order  and  the 
king  of  Spain  so  deeply  incensed,  that  even  Pompadour's  death 
and  Choiseul's  removid  caused  no  delay  in  the  overthrow  and 
downfall  of  the  Jesuits.  The  miserable  due  d'Aiguillon,  who 
received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  in  I77h  ^  ^^U  as  his 
king,  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  as  was  likewise  prince 
Rohan  and  his  confidant  Georgel,  who  had  the  charge  of  afiairs 
in  Vienna;  but  they  were  all  compelled,  against  their  will  and 
inclination,  to  urge  on  the  abolition  of  the  order.  It  came  finally 
to  that  point,  that  even  the  pope  had  resolved  to  accede  to  the 
abolition  of  the  order  before  Maria  Theresa  could  be  persuaded  to 
approve  of  the  design.  All  the  efforts  of  her  son  and  her  most 
confidential  minister  were  in  vain;  she  paid  no  attention  to 
Rohan's  representations ;  and  finally,  Charles  III.  of  Spain  was 
obliged  to  address  her  in  an  autograph  letter,  written  in  a  vehe- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  excited  tone ;  but  that  also  produced 
no  effect.  The  confidant  of  prince  and  afterwards  cardinal  Rohan, 
who  at  a  later  period  defended  him  on  account  of  his  scandalous 
prosecutions,  informs  us  that  the  pope  himself  was  obliged  to 
put  an  end  to  the  connexion  between  the  empress  and  the  Jesuits 
by  his  spiritual  authority*;  and  in  this  point  the  writer  is  well 

*  The  abb^  Georgel  informs  us  that  the  pope  in  his  letter  had  assailed  the 
aged  woman  on  her  weakest  side,  and  had  represented  to  her  that  by  offering 
a  further  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  church  she  was  laying  a  burthen  upon 
her  own  conscience,  "  for  that  the  church  was  clothed  with  authority,  and  held 
tiie  keys  of  life  and  death  in  its  hands."    Hereupon  the  empress,  deeply  af- 
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entitled  to  credit,  to  which  he  has  in  other  respects  very  little 
claim. 

The  pope  was  no  sooner  certain  of  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
catholic  powers,  than  he  began  to  take  some  steps  towards  the 
abolition  of  the  order,  by  proceeding,  in  October  177^9  in  his  cha- 
racter of  prince  of  the  states  of  the  church,  to  shut  up  the  semi- 
nary in  Rome.  The  building  was  taken  possession  of  in  the 
morning  by  soldiers,  and  the  commission,  which  consisted  of 
three  cardinals,  announced  their  dismissal  to  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, availing  themselves  of  the  pretext  that  the  institution  was 
involved  in  debts.  The  seminaiy  at  Frascati  was  abolished  in  a 
similar  manner  in  December,  and  in  February  cardinal  Malvezzi, 
archbishop  of  Bologna,  began  the  struggle  with  the  Jesuits  of 
his  diocese,  who  continued  in  vain  to  resist  the  dissolution  which 
was  impending  over  them  till  March  of  this  year.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  Ferrara,  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  other 
places  in  the  states  of  the  church.  After  having  taken  these 
steps  in  the  character  of  a  temporal  prince,  the  pope  at  length 
began  to  act  as  head  of  the  church.  The  long  brief  respecting 
the  general  abolition  of  the  order,  which  was  written  in  May  and 
June,  was  signed  by  the  pope  as  early  as  the  23rd  of  July  1773, 
but  it  was  not  published  to  Christendom  till  the  19th  of  August. 

The  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished  over  the  whole  world 
by  this  celebrated  brief,  in  the  same  way  as  the  order  of  knights 
templars  had  been  suppressed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
brief  was  denominated  Dominus  ac  Redemtor  nosier,  and  in  its 
commencing  words  a  very  witty  and  pointed  application,  result- 
ing from  the  disputes  and  dissensions  caused  by  the  Jesuits  in  all 
countries,  was  made  to  the  salutation  of  the  Jesuits, — "  Peace  be 
with  you^'  {Pax  vobiscum).  CoUetta,  in  his  own  cutting  style,  calls 
this  brief  a  master-piece  of  Romish  cunning  and  subtlety*,  and 

fected,  answered  that  she  could  never  be  brought  to  determine  to  suppress  the 
Jesuits  in  her  states,  but  that  since  his  holiness  deemed  the  abolition  of  the 
order  necessary,  she,  as  a  true  daughter  of  the  church,  would  offer  no  further 
opposition,  and  was  prepared  to  give  all  due  publicity  and  force  to  the  bull  for 
the  abolition  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

*  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli,  vol.  i.  p.  97 :  ''  Poscia  il  pontefice  mantenendo 
le  date  promesse,  et  ripensando  che  V  appena  sopita  discordia  nacque  o  fu  in- 
asprita  da'  casi  della  compagnia  di  Gesu  cedette  alle  continuate  instanze  de' 
principi  e  pubblic6  un  breve  che  ne  confermava  la  cacciata.  II  qual  breve  era 
dello  stile  ingannevole  di  Roma,  quasi  mostrando  che  il  pontefice  per  evitare 
il  peggio  piegasse  alia  prepotenza  de'  principi ;  ma  cotesti  principi  dissimula- 
rono  qwUa  pontificate  doUtrezza,  ora  superbi  per  la  potenza,  ore  paurosi  de' 
preti  per  coscienza." 
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several  of  the  chief  oomplaints  against  the  order^  which  we  shall 
proceed  briefly  to  notice,  are  not  once  named,  openly  at  least,  in  the 
document  which  pronounces  their  abolition.    They  were  blamed 
for  their  despotic  system  and  their  method  of  instruction,  which 
was  much  more  calculated  to  obstruct  than  promote  the  progress 
of  the  learner,  and  was  exclusively  designed  for  the  exercise  of 
the  memory.    They  were  accused  of  extending  the  dominion  of 
the  order  over  all  countries,  places  and  ranks,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  affiliated  laymen ;  of  maintaining  a  system  of 
espionage,  and  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  confessional ;  of  the 
abuse  of  confessions  and  absolution ;  and  of  the  destruction  of 
all  genuine  faith  and  pure  morality  by  their  casuistry.    These 
were  connected  with  other  accusations,  which  znay  be  briefly 
embraced  in  a  single  sentence ;  they  were  accused  of  having 
erected  an  imperium  in  imperio  with  immense  possessions  and 
under  foreign  authorities  in  all  countries  and  kingdoms,  which 
was  governed  through  blind  obedience,  founded  upon  blind  faith, 
and  imposed  perpetual  blindness  as  a  duty  upon  its  citizens. 
The  papal  brief  was  cunningly  silent  respecting  all  such  abuses 
as  those  which  yet  prevail  in  Italy  and  other  catholic  countries, 
in  which  the  people  blindly  cleave  to  the  religion  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  priests  profess  to  be  able  to  open  and  shut  the  gates 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  money  and  fair  words.    If  how- 
ever the  general  and  the  higher  officers  of  the  order  were  severely 
dealt  with,  this  arose  from  the  belief  that  the  Jesuits  would  still 
prove  more  cunning  than  the  papal  curia.    The  general  and  his 
assistants  were  arrested  and  prosecuted,  because  it  was  alleged 
they  had  destroyed  or  concealed  papers  which  were  most  import- 
ant for  the  secret  history  of  the  order,  and  contrived  to  transfer 
their  debts  to  the  authorities  rather  than  the  expected  wealth. 

The  words  of  Joseph  II.,  or  a  passage  quoted  from  one  of  his 
letters  written  to  Aranda  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the 
order,  may  show  what  opinion  ought  to  be  entertained  of  the 
detestable  sophists  of  our  times,  who  employ  their  talents  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools  to  make  truth  out  of  falsehood  and 
virtue  out  of  vice.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  legal  sophists* 

*  In  reference  to  that  description  of  writers  who  at  the  present  day,  as  is 
well  known,  convert  the  whole  of  literature,  philosophy  and  history  into  a 
splendid  and  clever  lie,  a  French  writer  uses  the  following  words,  which  are 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Schlegels,  Gentzses,  et  id  genua  omne :  "  Un  de 
ceux  qui  font  aujourd'hui  de  la  scrvilite  ideale  comme  jadis  on  composoit  I'&ge 
d'or  de  la  liberte." 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  brings  forward  m  favour  of  the  Jesuits 
one  of  those  traditionary  reasons  which  have  always  been  ad- 
duced by  students ;  he  presumes  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  stu- 
dents as  the  voice  of  God,  at  the  very  time  in  which  the  govern- 
ments which  honoured  and  paid  him  for  his  sophisms  and  gave 
him  splendid  entertainments  and  delicacies,  to  which  he  attached 
especial  value,  were  everywhere  persecuting  students  on  account 
of  their  inclinations  and  disinclinations  for  certain  persons.  He 
says :  ^^  The  students  of  the  Jesuits  clung  most  tenacUmsly  to  the 
church.  Is  it  possible  to  say  anything  more  honourable  or  advan^ 
tageous  to  the  society  than  this"^?^^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
emperor  Joseph,  amongst  many  other  things,  writes  as  follows 
to  count  Arantla,  who  was  at  that  time  Spanish  ambassador  in 
Parist :  '^  Clement  XIV.  has  gained  for  himself  permanent  re- 
nown by  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  its  name  will 
in  future  only  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  controversies  and 

of  Jansenism The  synedrium  of  these  sons  of  Loyola  had 

made  it  the  first  object  of  their  plans  to  promote  the  glory  of 
their  order  and  the  extension  of  their  greatness,  and  the  darkness 

of  all  the  rest  of  the  world Their  intolerance  was  the  cause 

of  Germany  being  obliged  to  endure  all  the  miseries  of  the  thirty 
years*  war.  Their  principles  have  deprived  the  Henrys  of  France 
of  their  lives  and  crown,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  scandalous 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,''  &c.  &c. 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  moreover  operated 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  other  blind 
countries  of  the  catholic  or  rather  ecclesiastical  states  of  Ger- 
many, as  the  removal  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  a  few  years 
ago, — the  darkness  became  thicker  than  before.  The  ex-jesuits, 
now  become  martyrs,  proved  more  dangerous  and  pernicious  in 
the  form  of  an  opposition  which  creeps  into  secret  societies  and 
assumes  a  thousand  Protean  forms,  than  they  had  previously 
been  as  a  dominant  and  envied  power.    The  dominion  of  the 

*  Id  the  sentence  foUowing  in  his  text,  the  vox  of  the  students,  which,  as  i« 
very  well  known,  is  not  vox  populi,  and  still  less  vox  Detj  is  elevated  to  the 
latter.  What  would  the  sophist  and  his  table  companions  have  said,  if  the 
Burschenschqft,  who  also  had  their  church,  which  they  so  cruelly  persecuted, 
had  brought  forward  the  same  defence  for  themselves  which  is  here  so  deci« 
sivcly  alleged  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits  ? 

t  The  letter  to  Choiseul  above  quoted  stands  among  the  leiter»  qf  Joseph  II. 
as  a  characteristic  appendix  to  the  history  qf  the  life  and  government  qf  this 
never-to-be-forgotten  autocrat  (never  before  printed).  Leipzig,  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
1822,  p,  11,  &c.    Hie  letter  here  quoted  to  Aranda  will  be  found  at  p.  14. 
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order  over  the  multitude,  as  it  always  was  and  will  remain,  may 
be  easily  explained.  The  Jesuits  connected  the  whole  life  and 
vanity  of  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  a  fiiture  state, 
with  the  mere  exercise  of  the  memory,  cold  understanding  and 
mechanical  devotions,  of  which  every  human  being  is  more  or  less 
capable,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  sufficient  play  to  the  flights  of 
imagination  and  to  empty  superstition.  We  learn  not  only  from 
Gentz  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  but  from  a  witness  whose 
testimony  is  above  all  suspicion,  and  whom  we  quote  with  greater 
satisfaction  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  abolition  of  the 
order,  who  proves  to  us  to  what  an  incredible  extent  the  Jesuits 
were  able  to  lead  the  noblest  youthful  minds  into  fanaticism. 
The  letter,  from  which  we  shall  give  an  extract  in  the  note,  was 
written  by  Reinhold  from  the  seminary  of  the  Jesuits  to  bis  fa- 
ther; this  is  the  same  Reinhold  who  afterwards  became  son-in- 
law  of  Wieland  and  a  protestant,  and  was  the  first  interpreter 
and  disseminator  of  Kant^s  philosophy  in  Germany.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  letter  that  even  this  admirable  and  distinguished 
genius  would  have  been  withdrawn  from  and  lost  to  his  country 
through  the  Jesuits*,  had  not  the  pope,  by  the  abolition  of  the 

•  Karl  Leonhard  Reinhold's  '  Leben  und  litterarisches  Wirken/  &c.  &c. 
Jena,  1825.  In  p.  13  there  is  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  notice  of  the 
method  by  which  Jesuitical  (and  also  pietistic)  edacation  operates  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young.  This  is  contained  in  the  account  given  by  Reinhold^  then 
fifteen  years  of  age,  of  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Vienna,  and 
of  the  impression  which  this  made  upon  him  and  his  school-fellows.  The 
letter  is  dated  Probhaus  near  Santa  Anna,  Sept.  13, 1773.  Among  other  mat- 
ters, he  relates,  that  their  (the  novices)  dismissal  was  announced  to  them,  and 
we  shall  quote  the  passage,  which  shows  the  manner  in  which  children  aie 
terrified  by  superstition  and  fanaticism,  robbed  of  their  first  and  holiest  natu- 
ral feelings,  and  how  that  attachment  to  the  order  so  much  boasted  of  by 
Gentz,  or  rather  to  its  distant  and  foreign  superiors,  was  put  in  their  stead. 

We  select  only  single  passages  as  examples  of  Jesuitical  instruction :  p.  9 

"  But  as  the  law  of  love,  as  our  teacher  reminds  us,  always  bound  me  to  my 
holy  rule,  I  did  not  dare  with  affection  and  heart  to  think  upon  you  and  my  pa- 
rental home,  which  can  in  no  otherwise  be  done  without  a  violation  of  the  rule, 
than  with  a  view  to  remember  parents  and  those  connected  with  them  in  prayer. 
A  christian  so  zealous  as  you  are,  my  dearest  papa,  knows  almost  as  well  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  that  there  are  more  holy  bonds  than  those  of  sinful  nature,  and 
that  a  man  who  is  dead  to  the  flesh  and  born  to  the  spirit  can,  properly  speak- 
ing, have  no  other  father  than  his  heavenly  one,  and  do  other  mother  than  his 
holy  order,  no  other  relations  than  his  brethren  in  Christ,  and  no  other  coun- 
try than  heaven.  Dependence  on  flesh  and  blood,  as  all  spiritual  teachers 
unite  in  affirming,  is  one  of  the  strongest  chains  which  Satan  forges  to  bind 
us  to  this  earth.  I  have  had  a  struggle  with  this  hereditary  enemy  of  our  per- 
fection yesterday  evening,  during  the  night,  and  the  whole  of  this  morning, 
which  was  scarcely  less  arduous  than  that  which  I  was  obliged  to  encounter 
in  the  very  commencement  of  my  ecclesiastical  career.    Every  moment  the 
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order,  released  him  from  the  unnatural  bonds  of  a  superstitious 
dread  of  the  Abnighty,  and  again  restored  him  to  the  natural 
exercise  and  freedom  of  the  human  mind. 

It  was  principally  the  Jesuits  who,  under  Leopold  and  Francis, 
destroyed  all  the  fruits  of  Joseph^s  exertions  and  labours  in 
Austria,  and  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  casuistry  which  they  had 
learned  in  their  order,  they  continued  to  offer  a  hypocritical 
homage  to  enlightenment  during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  and  di- 
stinguished themselves  under  the  following  reigns  by  a  foul 
system  of  espionage,  calumny  and  accusations.  A  few  examples 
may  serve  to  illustrate  this  remark.  The  cunning  professor 
Hofiman,  who  was  an  ex-jesuit,  pretended  to  be  such  a  friend 
of  the  light  of  the  new  age  under  Joseph,  that  he  crept  into 
favour  with  the  Illumiuati,  and  became  a  scandalous  spy  and 
common  informer  under  Leopold  IL  Haschka,  the  ex-jesuit, 
was  distinguished  under  Joseph  as  a  poet,  and  a  man  of  clear 
and  vigorous  understanding;  under  Leopold  he  was  engaged 
in  tracking  out  and  denouncing  all  those  who  were  partisans  of 
the  French  revolution.  Carl  Hofstatter,  formerly  high-steward 
of  the  prince  Yon  Lichtenstein,  councillor  Gotthardy,  and  other 
ex-jesuits,  were  the  men  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Leopold  II. 
and  Francis  II.,  in  their  zeal  for  the  monarchy,  calumniated  and 
accu^d  the  most  honourable  men  in  their  scandalous  journals 
till  they  deprived  them  of  their  freedom  or  life,  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  contemporary  Marat,  in  his  fanatical  rage  for 
democracy,  by  means  of  his  attacks  and  calumnies  in  the  ^  Friend 
of  the  People,'  plunged  noble-minded  and  honourable  men  into 
destruction.  Migazzi  was  at  least  an  open  defender  of  the  Je- 
suits, even  under  Joseph,  who  deprived  him  of  the  bishopric  of 
Waizen ;  he  was  therefore  peculiarly  favoured  by  Pius  VI.,  be- 
cause the  latter  protected  and  promoted  the  ex-jesuits  wherever 
and  however  he  was  able.  Besides,  since  the  time  of  his  em- 
bassy in  Spain,  Migazzi  had  been  well  known  as  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  Having  himself  previously  found  the  Jesuits 
guilty  and  excluded  them  from  the  management  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses  which  they  had  in- 
troduced or  allowed  to  continue,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  pope 
Clement  XIV*  immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  order : — 

tempter  brought  up  before  ray  mind  and  charmed  me  with  the  images  of  my 
father  and  mother,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  uncles  and  aunts,  and  even 
the  domestic  servants  of  my  home." 
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*<  All  the  plans  and  labours  of  the  Jesuits  were  so  admirable  and 
attended  with  such  happy  success,  that  they  succeeded  in  bring* 
ing  back  into  the  fold  of  Christ  a  multitude  of  wandering  sheep 
who  had  been  led  astray  and  infected  with  the  poisonous  errors 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  Anus,  the  Anabaptists  and  the  schismatic 
Greeks.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  individual  Jesuits  (for  so  he 
expresses  himself,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  pope, 
who  had  just  abolished  the  order),  in  their  labours  to  promote 
and  advance  the  interests  of  religion  in  all  institutions  founded 
for  that  purpose,  among  children,  youths,  men  of  mature  age, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  their  earnest  and 
glorious  labours,  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  confi- 
dence of  every  society  and  of  persons  of  all  ranks.''  The  degree 
of  importance  to  which  the  ex-jesuits  rose  under  Pius,  who  ulti- 
mately induced  even  Von  Hontheim  to  make  an  apparent  recan* 
tation,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  Migazzi  had  great  influence 
with  the  pope.  Frederick  11.  had  the  best  reasons  for  taking 
the  Jesuits  in  Silesia  under  his  protection,  of  whose  schools,  be- 
sides, Voltaire  gave  him  the  most  favourable  account.  Prussia 
did  not  then  possess  Munster  or  Posen,  portions  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Treves  or  Cologne,  and  had  therefore  nothing  to 
fear  from  Romish  influence,  and  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  make  large  contributions  from  the  public  treaauiy  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  of  which  the  Jesuits  took  charge  with- 
out pecuniary  aid.  He  was  in  truth  perfectly  indifferent  what 
his  subjects  thought  or  believed,  provided  they  only  served, 
paid  taxes,  and  were  obedient. 

The  bishops  in  Bavaria  were  especially  enraged  at  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  they  ventured  to  offer  a  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  age  and  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  literature,  and  extended  to  the  Jesuits  their 
protection  and  aid.  The  Saxon  prince  Clement,  who  united  in 
his  person  the  bishoprics  of  Treves  and  Augsburg,  and  had 
a  Jesuit  for  his  confessor,  was  completely  surrounded  by  the 
order,  and  all  the  fanatics  of  the  Jesuit  school  were  collected  in 
Augsburg  and  Dillingen.  Dillingen  became  the  seat  of  the 
learned  Jesuitical  combats;  father  Marz  was  permitted  to  rail 
against  protestants  from  the  pulpits  in  Augsburg  with  all  the 
violence  of  a  madman,  and  he  had  previously  done  the  same  in 
the  presence  of  his  brethren  in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine ;  that 
would  say  much.     Charles  Theodore  of  the  Palatinate  in  his 
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earlier  years  had  done  homage  to  the  milder  spirit  of  the  age^ 
and  made  Mannheim  the  seat  of  the  German  arts,  sciences  and 
literature,  which  of  itself  contributed  to  toleration  and  refine- 
ment ;  but  the  Jesuits,  supported  by  one  of  his  numerous  mis'- 
tresses,  no  sooner  began  to  terrify  him  by  the  threats  of  a  future 
world,  than  he  willingly  gave  permission  to  the  bitterest  fanatics 
to  rave  against  the  protestants  in  Heidelberg  and  Diisseldorf. 
Clement  Wenzeslaus  of  Treves  and  Augsburg,  notwithstanding 
all  the  zeal  and  importunities  of  his  confessor,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  any  open  measures  against  the  will  or  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope ;  the  bishops  of  Basle  and  Eichstadt,  on  the 
contrary,  who  were  joined  heart  and  soul  by  the  bishop  of  Freis- 
singen,  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  formal  prelatical  alliance 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  order.  In  this  attempt 
they  did  not  propose  to  act  absolutely  and  formally  against  the 
pope,  but  intended  to  give  a  turn  to  the  question  by  an  apparent 
change  or  modification  of  the  order.  This  design  however  was 
frustrated  by  the  intelligent  bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  had  recourse 
to  arguments  for  their  confutation  drawn  from  their  own  system 
of  polemics.  He  replied,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  presuppose 
that  the  pope  had  been  influenced  in  the  whole  affair  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  offer  any  opposition. 

In  consequence  of  the  clamour  raised  by  the  Obscurists  and 
Mystics,  and  of  the  calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  every 
man  of  intelligence,  with  a  view  to  expose  him  to  suspicion,  a 
design  was  entertained  in  Bavaria  of  instituting  another  secret 
society  to  oppose  the  secret  association  of  the  Jesuits  in  favour 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  what  its 
founders  called  knowledge  and  light,  and  whose  members  there- 
fore were  to  be  distinguished  as  Illuminatu  In  Bavaria  the  ex- 
jesuits  continued  still  to  be  the  favourites  at  court ;  the  men  in 
office,  or  those  who  surrounded  Charles  Theodore,  preferred  their 
orders  and  their  places,  as  they  universally  do,  to  truth,  justice 
and  knowledge,  and  they  therefore  suffered  themselves  to  be  used 
as  the  mere  tools  of  Prank,  the  prince's  confessor,  who  continued 
till  his  death  (1795)  to  exercise  unlimited  power  over  his  sove- 
reign. Even  Kreitmayr,  notwithstanding  all  the  services  which  he 
rendered  under  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  especially  in  introducing 
the  most  important  improvements  into  the  administration  of  Ba- 
varia, fell  in  with  the  current  of  the  time,  although  it  was  a  dis- 
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graceful  penocL  He  himself  had  shown  favours  to  Zaupaer,  the 
secretaiy  of  the  college  of  war,  who  had  put  into  circulation^  in 
a  German  translation^  the  bull  which  the  pope  had  issued  in 
Latin,  and  yet  he  afterwards  signed  the  ridiculous  cabinet  order 
which  was  issued  against  2iaupsery  an  order  which  had  been  dic- 
tated by  a  Jesuit,  and  to  which  we  shaU  hereafter  allude.  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  had  indeed  nothing  but  Jesuit  confessors ;  but 
neither  Geppert,  who  died  in  1772>  nor  any  of  his  three  succes- 
sors, nor,  finally,  even  Hartel,  had  the  same  influence  over  him 
which  Frank  possessed  over  Charles  Theodore. 

It  was  therefore  even  at  that  time  to  be  foreseen,  as  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  our  days,  that  the  Jesuits  would  again  endea- 
vour to  push  themselves  forward,  as  the  inheritors  of  the  ancieni 
faith,  and  of  the  ancient  government  of  certain  individuals  and 
castes,  who  either  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  or  who  are 
ever  ready  to  seize  and  hold  it  fast.  All  this  was  known  in  Ba- 
varia, and  this  the  lUuminati  were  anxious  to  prevent,  and  there- 
fore their  struggle  for  life  and  death  with  the  Jesuits  and  papism, 
which  appears  incapable  of  maintaining  its  groimd  without  Je- 
suits. This  opinion  is  expressly  stated  by  Stattler,  who  under- 
stood how  to  prove,  by  means  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  Wol- 
fian  philosophy,  the  creed  of  the  catholic  council  of  Trent  to  be 
the  only  genuine  wisdom  of  the  world,  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  newest  school  of  philosophers  among  the  protestants 
have  attempted  to  prove  the  same  thing  respecting  the  orthodox 
confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Stattler,  in  his  vehement 
attack  upon  Febronius,  or  rather  upon  Von  Hontheim's  defence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  ancient  church  in  opposition  to 
that  established  by  the  council  of  Trent,  states  that  he,  as  well 
as  the  other  ex-jesuits,  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  their 
order  would  soon  be  revived,  although  under  a  changed  form*. 
It  will  therefore  excite  no  surprise,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
order,  both  in  protestant  and  catholic  Germany,  unjustly  ascribed 
to  the  cabals  of  the  Jesuits  alone  the  remarkable  phsenomenon^ 
that  precisely  at  that  very  time  the  public  mind  was  wholly 
occupied  with  miraculous  faith,  mysteries  and  secret  associations, 
and  men  believed  they  saw  Jesuitism  stalking  like  a  ghost  in  all 
the  occurrences  of  life. 

*  StatUer,  p.  58  of  his  *  Refatatio  arnica  reflexionum  in  litteras  retractato- 
rias  Justini  Febronii/  uses  these  words :  "  Pone  institatum  erigi  promu  ad 
ilium  morem,  qui  in  extincta  societate  Jesu  erat." 
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It  will  however  in  fact  appear  obvious^  by  reference  to  a  few 
examples,  that  the  feeble  light  which  was  suffered  to  shine  on 
Bavaria  under  Maximilian  was  again  obscured  by  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  under  Charles  Theodore.  Canon  Braun  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  an  improved  direction  and  tendency  to  the  form 
of  instruction  in  the  lower  schools ;  among  other  books,  he  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  copies  of  the  gospels  in  German, 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  which  no  objection  could  be  made ;  but  this 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Jesuits,  merely  because  the  lan- 
guage was  not  barbarous  and  the  orthography  was  altered  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  form  of  the  language.  They  immediately 
raised  an  outcry  and  declared  that  the  orthography  was  Lutheran 
and  the  language  hereticaly  because  it  was  somewhat  purer  and 
better  than  the  common  dialect.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
bishop  of  Ratisbon,  who  was  a  fanatical  favourer  of  the  Jesuits, 
formally  called  Braun  to  account ;  first,  because  in  his  new  edi- 
tion he  had  altered  the  old  orthography  of  the  small  catholic 
catechism ;  and  secondly,  because  he  had  written  to  '^  believe  on 
God''  {an  Gott)  instead  of  ^'  in  God''  {in  Deum),  as  the  Jesuits  did. 
The  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  under  Maximilian  Joseph 
aided  Braun  in  this  absurd  prosecution  before  the  ordinary's 
court  in  Ratisbon ;  but  when  the  question  of  believing  in  God 
was  again  raised  under  Charles  Theodore,  the  Jesuits  obtained  a 
verdict.  Rector  Sutor  also,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  ^  Morals  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,'  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  assistance  of 
the  electoral  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  were  both  anti- 
jesuitical  and  anti-papistical,  in  order  to  obtain  protection  against 
the  intrigues  and  calumnies  of  the  Jesuits.  Westenrieder,  who 
gained  great  credit  at  that  time  for  the  improvements  which  be 
had  Introduced  into  the  whole  system  of  instruction  in  Bavaria, 
and  produced  most  beneficial  effects  by  his  exertions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy,  took  up  Sutor's  cause ;  but  he  quickly  fell 
more  deeply  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Jesuits  than  Sutor  him- 
self, who  was  prosecuted  by  a  Herr  von  Schonberg  alone,  who 
Mras  an  ex-jesuit. 

Westenrieder  wrote  an  epitome  of  religion,  which  every  one, 
except  the  Jesuits  in  Freisingen,  acknowledged  to  be  orthodox. 
The  surrogate  of  the  bishop's  court  not  only  presumed  to  sum- 
mon this  distinguished  man  before  it,  but  when  he  was  conde- 
scending enough  to  present  himself,  in  order  to  justify  his  ortho- 
doxy, the  court  treated  him  with  as  great  harshness  as  if  it  had 
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possessed  all  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish  inquisition^  and  even 
caused  him  to  be  arrested.  He  would  have  been  still  wone 
treated^  had  not  the  canon  Von  Kolman,  who  was  a  member  oi  that 
more  reasonable  ecclesiastical  council  which  Maximilian  Joseph 
had  appointed  in  Munich  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
education,  snatched  him  out  of  the  claws  of  these  fanatical  per* 
secutors  in  Freisingen.  The  ex-jesuits  were  moreover  highly 
pleased  with  that  visionary  system  which  then  began  to  prevail 
among  the  protestants,  in  opposition  to  the  frivolity  of  the  ency* 
dopaedists,  the  dry  abstractions  of  the  Berlin  philosophy,  and 
the  fashionable  superficial  licentiousness  of  Wieland's  vmtings. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  German  and  northern  natures  to  form  de- 
lightful conceptions  drawn  firom  the  obscure  depths  of  imagina* 
tion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  labours  and  efibrts  of  their  social 
life,  under  the  influences  of  a  rude  climate,  to  create  another 
mental  and  spiritual  life,  which  was  exalted  to  philosophy  by 
Lavater,  Claudius,  Hamann,  Obereit  and  Hippel,  and  drove  all 
the  deep  feeling  minds  of  Germany  at  that  time  to  sentimentality 
and  visionary  dreams. 

The  eager  zeal  and  delusions  of  secret  societies,  and  the  ex- 
aggerated and  absurd  religious  sentimentality  of  many  of  the 
fashionable  writers  of  that  period,  are  to  be  explained  from  the 
natural  propensities  of  the  good  Germans  to  emancipate  them- 
selves, not  only  from  Jesuitism  and  deception,  but  also  from  the 
sorrowfhl  bondage  of  servility,  obedience  and  humiliation  in 
which  they  dwelt  in  the  body,  and  to  solace  themselves  in  the 
airy  realms  of  imagination  and  fairy  regions.  Thence  sprung 
Lavater^s  sentimental  bombast,  Jung's  doctrine  of  spirits,  and 
upon  that  foundation  Gassner  built  his  system,  which  for  yean 
he  practised  by  miraculous  cures  and  exorcising  demons.  To 
the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  Mesmer  was  wholly  indebted  for 
the  confidence  which  men  possessed  in  his  prophetic  gifts,  whidi 
were  the  results  of  his  magnetic  sleep ;  St.  Martin  for  the  ap- 
plause with  which  his  new  platonism,  to  be  announced  by 
revelations,  was  received ;  Claudius,  Hamann,  Hippel  and  others 
for  the  astonishing  effect  of  that  wonderfol  species  of  writing 
by  which  in  the  clear  day  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  con- 
trived to  bring  back  the  darkness  of  night.  We  shall  now  very 
briefly  relate  the  events  of  the  time,  from  1773  till  l7Bd,  which 
bear  upon  this  point,  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  fol- 
lowing section,  without  however  confining  ourselves  to  strict 
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chronological  order.  All  these  were  undoubtedly  more  or  less 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  promotion  of  their 
objects^  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  catholic  and  be-< 
lieving  Jesuits  were  accused  by  the  protestant  and  infidel  Jesuits 
of  many  things  of  which  they  were  completely  innocent. 

The  case  of  father  Oassner  and  his  system  of  miraculous 
cures  is  that  which  lies  in  most  immediate  connexion  with  the 
Jesuits ;  he  carried  on  his  delusion  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria  from 
1775  till  I77d»  ai^d  found  such  a  numerous  body  of  partisans, 
and  excited  so  much  public  attention,  that  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets which  have  been  written  concerning  him  and  his  exor- 
cisms would  in  themselves  form  a  small  library.  He  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  with  Lavater,  who,  as  well  as  him- 
self, believed  in  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  prayer.  A  passage 
from  one  of  the  celebrated  Ziirich  prophet's  letters  to  Gassner 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  writmg,  and  of  the 
way  in  which,  without  the  assignment  of  reasons  or  evidence, 
but  by  the  mere  force  of  personal  assurance,  he  gained  the  ear 
and  confidence  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote  to  the  catholic 
priest  as  follows :— ^^^  Let  ua  secretly ,  secretly  communicate  our 
minds  to  one  another.  The  world  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  our 
throwing  the  power  of  God  at  Us  feetP  Contemporaneously 
with  Ghissner,  Mesmer  in  Vienna  began  in  177^  to  issue  to  the 
high  and  fashionable  world,  accounts  of  the  miraculous  cures 
which  he  had  effected  and  was  able  to  effect  by  virtue  of  the 
application  of  a  magnetic  power.  As  early  as  1766,  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  observed  the  similarity  in  their  laws  and  effects 
between  the  magnetic  and  the  electric  fluids.  In  reference  to 
his  miraculous  cures  he  appealed  to  father  Hell,  who  was  indeed 
a  very  strenuous  advocate  of  the  magnetic  system  of  cure,  but 
would  not  undertake  to  bear  testimony  to  Mesmer's  miracles, 
merely  however  because  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  the  church 
alone  has  the  privilege  of  working  miracles.  It  was  only  after 
two  very  celebrated  physicians,  Un^r  in  Altona  and  Deimer  in 
Amsterdam,  and  even  the  Berlin  Academy,  had  pronounced  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  magnetism  as  a  scientific  means,  that  Mes- 
mer's mystical  applications  found  very  numerous  believers.  His 
magnetism  became  the  fashion  in  Piuis  in  1778;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  his  writings  attracted  an  immense  concourse  of  appli- 
cants for  his  miraculous  cures,  and  what  was  called  harmonic 
societies  were  formed.   Both  Oassner  and  Mesmer  were  however 
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preceded  on  the  same  path  by  a  person  named  Schropfer^  who 
was  the  keeper  of  a  cofiee-room,  and  had  contrived  by  secret  arts 
and  secret  associations  to  deceive  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  He  gave  currency  to  the 
opinion,  that  by  ghostly  means  he  was  able  to  put  himself  in 
immediate  communication  with  the  souls  of  men  and  with  the 
world  of  spirits  in  general.  He  however  shot  himself  in  October 
1 774  j  because  he  had  pushed  the  abuse  of  his  fellow-countrymen^s 
credulity  too  far,  and  his  deceptions  as  well  as  his  bankruptcy 
eventually  came  to  light.  The  celebrated  mystical  and  appa- 
rently philosophical  book  of  St.  Martin  {des  erreurs  et  de  la 
vMtf)f  which  continues  to  the  present  day  to  be  the  gospel  of 
all  visionaries,  had  no  sooner  appeared  in  Lyons  in  177^  than 
it  was  translated  by  Claudius ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  transla- 
tion, the  contents  were  declared  to  be  revelations  from  above. 
On  this  occasion  also  Lavater  was  active,  but  he  merely  pre- 
tended to  protect  the  system  against  hasty  and  derogatory  judge- 
ments. A  certain  count  St.  Germain,  who  at  least  made  no 
trade  of  falsehood  and  deception,  boasted  that  he  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  elixir  of  life,  that  he  was  300  years  old,  and  had 
learned  to  make  diamonds  in  India.  Many  persons  believed  his 
pretensions,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1773  he  actually  broke  a  dia- 
mond to  pieces  in  the  house  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague.  This  fashionable  mysticism  and  these  idle  fancies  opened 
up  a  very  splendid  career  for  an  Italian  mountebank  in  Germany 
and  even  in  Paris.  This  fellow  was  a  Sicilian  named  Balsamo, 
who,  under  the  name  of  count  Cagliostro,  made  his  way  into 
the  circles  of  the  high  nobility  and  princes,  in  which  Stark  also 
afterwards  played  his  part.  Stark  was  a  Jesuit,  and  availed  him- 
self of  religion  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Cagliostro  did  of 
his  legerdemain,  magic,  exorcism,  freemasonry  and  secret  orders. 
Persons  were  foolish  enough  to  allow  themselves  to  be  initiated 
by  him  into  the  mysteries  of  a  secret  order,  of  which  Enoch  and 
Elias  were  said  to  have  been  the  founders,  and  of  which  he  was 
to  be  the  restorer.  As  grand-master  of  the  order,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  GrosS'^Kcphtay  under  which  Gothe  has  furnished  a 
dramatic  delineation  of  him  for  the  public.  Another  of  these 
charlatans  was  a  man  named  Gablidone,  who  gave  himself  out 
as  the  spirit  of  a  Jewish  cabalist  who  had  died  before  the 
birth  of. Christ:  he  revealed  himself  to  count  Von  Thun  in 
Vienna  by  means  of  one  of  his  accountants.    Cagliostro  opened 
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his  career  in  1773-7^^  aiid  first  played  the  character  of  a  miracle- 
worker  in  Mitau,  where  he  was  favourably  received  and  aided  by 
Frau  von  Recke^  who  afterwards  unmasked  him.  His  decep- 
tions and  impostures  first  came  to  an  end  in  Paris  in  1787>  in 
connexion  with  the  necklace  story.  He  however  went  from 
Paris  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  his  phantasmagoria  till  he 
was  eventually  thrown  by  the  inquisition  into  a  prison,  the  very 
contemplation  of  which  fills  the  mind  with  horror*.  Stark  was 
at  that  time  professor  in  Mitau;  he  afterwards  became  very 
active  in  all  secret  societies,  died  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  as  a  declared  catholic,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
a  Lutheran  court-preacher  in  Darmstadt. 

*  A  further  account  will  be  given  of  Cagliostro  afterwards,  when  we  come 
to  refer  to  this  story  of  the  necklace.  Here  perhaps  it  may  prove  agreeable 
to  our  readers  to  learn  something  of  the  end  of  this  singular  man,  wit^  which 
the  author  was  not  himself  acquainted  till  last  year,  having  met  with  the  ac- 
count accidentally  in  the  report  of  a  traveller,  who  was  lately  commissioned 
by  the  French  government  to  visit  and  examine  the  Italian  prisons.  The 
writer  gives  an  account  of  the  cells,  which  are  partly  in  the  old  castle  of  St. 
Leo  itself  and  partly  excavated  out  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  stands.  The 
castle  lies  between  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  three  hours  from  St.  Marino  and  seven 
from  the  Adriatic  sea.  We  shall  give  the  remainder  in  the  words  of  the  re- 
porter s*— "  La  roche  est  inaccessible,  les  environs  sont  k  pen  pr^  deserts,  et  les 
chemins  qui  y  conduisent  ne  sont  practicables  que  pour  les  chevaux  dans  la 
bonne  saison  et  seulement  pour  les  pistons  dans  les  mois  d'hiver.  Aussi  le 
gouvemement  pontifical  y  a  dispose  toutes  choses  pour  que  les  coupables  de 
doctrines  dangereuses  y  trouvent  une  reclusion  ^temelie.  Les  gal6ries  ont  4t6 
divis^  en  compartimens  solides,  les  anciennes  citemes  resides  k  sec  ont  M 
converties  en  fonds  de  fosse  pour  les  plus  crimincls,  et  Ton  a  exhauss^  succes* 
sivement  les  murs  d'enceinte,  bien  que  les  tentatives  d'^vasion  ne  puissent 
s'effectuer  que  par  un  escalier  unique  taill^  dans  le  roc  et  guards  jour  et  nuit 
par  les  sentinelles. 

"  C'est  dans  Tune  de  ces  citemes  de  S.  Leo  que  le  cel^bre  Cagliostro  frit  d^- 
scendu  en  1791.  Son  adresse,  son  credit,  un  certain  prestige,  dont  il  6toit 
entoure,  I'avoient  pourtant  sauv6  de  la  Bastille,  o&  il  avoit  ^te  enferm^  aupa- 
ravant  sur  la  d^nonciation  de  la  comtesse  de  Motte  qui  I'accusoit  d'avoir  re9u 
le  fameux  collier  des  mains  du  cardinal  et  de  Tavoir  d6p4c6  pour  engrossir  le 
tr6sor  occulte  d'une  fortune  inouie.  Apr^  sa  justification  Cagliostro  avoit 
quitte  Paris  pour  continuer  ses  voyages  aventureux,  mais  il  vint  tomber  k 
Rome  dans  les  filets  de  I'inquisition.  Arr6t6  comme  alchymiste  et  franc- 
ma^on,  il  fut  condamn^  k  mort  par  le  saint  tribunal.  Aux  yeux  de  I'Europe 
la  peine  fut  commu^  en  une  detention  perp^tuelle  ;  pour  I'inquisition  la  com- 
mutation ^quivaloit  k  la  peine,  car  elle  envoyoit  sa  victime  au  fort  de  St.  Leo. 

"  Dans  les  demiers  mois  de  sa  vie  Cagliostro  dut  k  I'humanitd  personnelle  du 
gouvemeur  du  fort  d'etre  retir^  du  puits,  ou  il  avoit  langui  durant  trois  anndes 
sans  air,  sans  mouvement,  sans  communication  avec  ses  semblables,  except^ 
au  moment  oiH  le  geolier  levoit  une  trappe  pour  faire  d^scendre  la  corde  qui  lui 
portoit  sa  nourriture,  et  il  vint  occuper  une  cellule  au  niveau  du  sol.  Les 
curieux  qui  obtiennent  du  gouverneur  la  faveurde  visiter  la  prison,  peuvent  lire 
sur  les  murs  diverses  inscriptions  et  sentences  du  malheureux  alchymiste,  dont 
la  demi^  porte  la  date  du  6"*  Mars  1 795."  This  was  also  unknown  to 
Gothe. 
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The  condition  of  Germany,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  illu- 
minati,  who  were  desirous  of  limiting  to  dry  morality  and  cold 
reflection  a  people^  that  by  its  natural  propensity,  its  life  and 
temper  of  mind^  pressed  forward  eagerly  into  the  world  of  super- 
natural fancy,  served  to  restore  their  whole  influence  to  the  ex- 
jesuits,  especially  in  Bavaria,  and  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Charles  Tlieodore.    It  was  therefore  a  piece  of  great  good  for- 
tune that  a  lucky  accident,  and  the  dread  of  the  other  orders  at 
the  revival  of  the  Jesuits,  gave  a  difierent  destination  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  order  which  Maximilian  Joseph  had  kept  together. 
Those  estates,  which  had  been  presented  by  pious  souls  to  the 
Jesuits  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  their  care,  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  ordered  to  be  employed  for  pious  uses,  although 
their  value  was  estimated  at  6,000,000  of  florins.    A  committee, 
consisting  of  count  Perchem,  Kolman,  Von  Lori,  Von  Zech  and 
Kreitmayr,  under  the  presidency  of  the  count  von  Seinsheim^were 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuit  establishments,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  elector,  the 
estates  were  destined  for  the  promotion  of  general  education. 
Charles  Theodore  and  father  Frank  would  undoubtedly,  in  one  way 
or  another,  have  restored  them  to  the  hands  of  the  ex-jesuits,  but 
the  eldest  of  the  elector's  numerous  natural  sons,  the  prince  von 
Bretzenheim,  was  fortunately  still  nearer  to  him  than  the  Jesuits. 
Charles  Theodore  was  desirous  of  founding  for  this  son  what  was 
called  a  Bavarian  branch  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  raising  considerable  sums  of  money  from  rich  convents. 
The  pope  had  already  approved  of  this  scheme,  when  it  was 
suggested  as  a  means  of  saving  the  useless  monks,  that  the 
estates  of  the  Jesuits  intended  for  institutions  and  teachers  should 
be  given  over  to  the  prince  of  Bretzenheim  and  the  Maltese 
order*    The  ignorant  monks  of  the  order,  whose  estates  were 
threatened,  offered  to  perform  those  services  without  remunera- 
tion which  should  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
Jesuits'  estates,  and  hence  those  properties  that  were  presented 
and  destined  for  promoting  instruction  and  religion  were  applied 
to  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  some  noble  knights  of 
Malta,  adorned  with  a  cross  and  star,  at  whose  head  was  the 
prince  von  Bretzenheim  as  grand  prior. 

As  early  as  the  time  in  which  this  took  place,  the  ex-jesuita 
were  more  powerful  than  the  public  authorities ;  they  pushed 
themselves  forward  into  all  public  affairs,  and  made  Zaupser, 
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secretary  of  the  council  of  war  in  Miinichj  feel  the  weight  of 
their  influence.  Zaupser  indeed  gained  great  credit  in  Bavaria 
by  his  translation  of  the  pope's  bull  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Jesuits^  and  great  renown  in  the  whole  of  Germany  for  his  '  Ode 
on  the  Inquisition'  and  a  treatise  upon  false  zeal  in  religion ;  but 
for  this  very  reason  he  was  involved  by  a  few  ex-jesuits  in  some 
harassing  disputes  with  the  cabinet  of  his  prince.  Permission 
to  print  the  ode  above  alluded  to  had  been  granted  by  the  col- 
lege of  censorship  established  under  the  previous  government ; 
but  an  ex-jesuit^  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  Rosary  in 
1780^  delivered  such  a  grossly  abusive  and  raving  discourse  on 
the  subject^  that  the  college  which  had  been  thus  publicly  scan- 
dalized and  defamed  applied  for  redress  to  the  elector.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  administration  of  a  piece  of  cabinet  justice, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  importunity  of  Frank,  the  elector's 
confessor,  and  is  too  characteristic  of  the  oriental  notions  of  do- 
minion exercised  by  the  priests  and  princes,  of  what  is  called 
German  paternal  government,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Bavarian 
cabinet  and  its  style,  to  be  passed  over,  when  we  are  speaking 
of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Germans  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  On  the  instigation  of  Frank,  a  reproof  was 
first  given  to  the  college  of  censorship,  and  then  a  rescript  was 
issued  from  the  same  cabinet  directed  to  the  various  administnn 
tive  courts,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  note*,  because  it  is  the  model 
of  hundreds  of  others,  which  at  that  time  excited  no  sort  of  sur- 
prise. The  Jesuit  on  this  occasion  used  the  elector  as  his  tool, 
and  the  supreme  court  was  obliged,  nolens  volens,  to  condemn 
the  secretary  unheard,  and  to  impose  upon  him  a  new  species  of 

*  The  rescript,  directed  to  the  chief  administrative  court,  dated  October 
11th,  1780,  mns  as  follows: — '' Serenissimus  Elector, — The  order  issued  to 
the  college  of  censors  ntb  hodiemo,  in  reference  to  a  printed  paper  written  by 
Zaupser,  entitled  an  '  Ode  upon  the  Inquisition,'  will  be  found  copialiter  in 
the  paper  hereto  attached ;  wnerein  the  supreme  court  is  commanded  to  sup- 
press the  said  ode,  to  seize  upon  and  take  the  existing  eatemplaria,  to  refer  the 
publisher  for  compensation  ad  auctorem,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  the 
said  auctor  before  them,  and  not  only  sharply  to  reprove  him  for  his  offensive 
writings  against  the  constitution  of  religion,  but  to  require  him  to  make  a 
public  j>rqfe$$i(m  qf  the  Christian-eatkolic  faith  at  a  sitting  in  plena,  because 
there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  of  his  faith :  they  are  commissioned  also  earnestly 
to  admonish  him  in  future  to  avoid  further  intermeddling  with  the  department 
of  religion  and  theology,  and  not  to  undertake  to  write  either  secretly  or  pub* 
licly  upon  a  subject  to  which  he  is  neither  called  nor  has  he  the  necessary  talents, 
wisdom  or  prudence.  The  directorium  of  the  council  of  war  has  also  been  ad- 
monished so  to  occupy  their  secretarium  Zaupser,  that  he  may  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  theological  and  other  writing/' 
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arbitraiy  punishment  invented  for  the  occasion.  Something 
similar  to  this  took  pkce  in  Diisseldorf^  where  a  fimatical  priest 
had  given  way  to  the  ravings  of  passion^  and  uttered  the  most 
abusive  and  odumnious  language  against  his  opponents  in  a  ser- 
mon which  he  afterwards  sent  to  press,  precisely  as  father  Mars 
was  accustomed  to  do  in  Augsburg.  The  authorities  ordered 
the  sermon  to  be  suppressed,  and  rebuked  the  priest  for  his  vio- 
lence ;  the  cabinet  however  commended  his  zeal,  and  allowed 
the  sermon  to  be  put  into  circulation. 


§11. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  CATHOLICISM. — JESUITISM. — THE  ILLUMI- 
NATI  AND  FREEMASONS. — INTERNAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 
THE  GERMAN  STATES  AND  THEIR  POLICE. 

The  pope  had  power  to  abolish  the  Jesuits  as  an  order,  but 
Jesuitism  is  something  which  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
earthly  power  to  root  out,  and  those  who  profess  this  creed, 
whether  protestants  or  catholics,  will  always  and  everywhere 
enter  into  close  alliance,  when  they  perceive  that  those  preju- 
dices and  irrational  ceremonies  are  either  threatened  or  shaken, 
on  which  alone  their  knowledge  and  their  hopes  both  in  this  and 
in  a  future  world  are  founded.  This  principle  furnishes  a  key 
for  the  explanation  of  that  vehement  reaction  which  took  place 
on  the  part  of  both  papistical  and  protestant  zealots  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  the  apparent  triumph  of 
the  defenders  of  obscure  or  subtle  traditions,  and  finally  the  in- 
timate alliance  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  obscurists  at  that 
time  as  well  as  in  our  own.  The  old,  dull,  pithless  or  fanatical 
sermons  respecting  blind  faith  no  longer  met  with  acceptance 
from  any,  except  the  multitude,  who  made  father  Marz  and  otiier 
catholic  controversialists  their  idols,  as  well  as  Goze,  Desmar^es 
and  other  Lutheran  zealots,  and  were  therefore  wholly  powerless 
against  a  protestant  Hamann,  Hippel,  Lavater,  Stark  and  others, 
or  against  catholics  such  as  Stattier,  Sailer  and  Mutschelle,  who 
clothed  whatever  was  obsolete  or  repulsive  in  the  doctrines  or 
usages  of  their  church  in  a  new  philosophical  or  sentimental 
dress.  The  part  which  Stattier  played  in  Bavaria  is  too  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  efforts  of  the  ex-jesuits  to  repossess 
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themselves  of  the  dominion  of  the  whole  territory  of  university 
instruction  and  with  the  origin  of  the  order  of  iUuminati^  to  be 
overlooked  in  this  place. 

Stattler,  even  after  the  abolition  of  his  order^  continued  to 
perform  his  functions  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  of  some 
departments  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Ingolstadt ;  he 
made  himself  completely  master  of,  and  adopted  the  Wolfian 
system  of  philosophy,  which  was  then  predominant,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Wolfian  method,  demonstrated  the  whole  orthodox 
creed  of  his  church,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  Leibnitz 
had  previously  demonstrated  transubstantiation.     He  possessed 
powerful  speculative  talents,  and  was  vehement  and  imperious, 
as  partisans  of  systems  usually  are,  but  took  good  care  not  to 
enter  the  lists  in  the  spirit  of  blind  fanaticism  or  papistical  zeal 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  Jesuitical  cunning  wrote 
far  more  vehemently  against  Von  Hontheim  than  against  C.  F. 
Bahrdt,  and  most  vehemently  of  all  against  Kant.     He  adopted 
the  cause  of  toleration,  and  like  his  scholar  Sailer,  was  an  inex- 
haustible writer.     He  justly  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  considera- 
tion, and  the  best  philosophical  writers  in  Bavaria,  such  as  Mut- 
schelle.  Sailer,  Lechner,  Dietel,  Baader  and  Hubner,were  brought 
up  in  his  school.    Under  Maximilian  he  made  a  quiet  attempt 
again  to  bring  the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  of  which  he  was 
vice-chancellor,  into  the  power  of  the  ex-jesuits.   In  consequence 
of  this  attempt,  four  of  the  professors  of  theology  in  1777  applied 
to  the  judicious  and  well-meaning  elector  himself,  and  repre- 
sented to  himj  that  even  the  pious  Maria  Theresa  had  taken  the 
precaution  that  neither  the  teaching  of  logic  nor  metaphysics,  of 
canon  law  nor  ecclesiastical  history,  and  still  less  theology,  should 
be  entrusted  to  any  ex*jesuit  in  her  hereditary  states.    These  re- 
presentations were  listened  to ;  the  Jesuits  did  not  however  allow 
themselves  to  be  deterred  firom  their  design,  but  in  the  following 
year  they  made  a  representation,  stating  that  a  great  sum  of 
money  would  be  spared  if  the  whole  administration  and  teaching 
in  the  university  were  left  to  them  alone.    The  ecclesiastical 
privy  council,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  authorities^  declined  this 
proposal,  and  in  177^  assigned  the  most  substantial  reasons  for 
its  rejection ;  in  this  year  however  Charles  Theodore  became  ruler 
of  Bavaria,  and  under  him  the  Jesuits  gained  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  cabinet.    The  report  of  the  authorities  was  sup- 
pressed, and  in  1781  Stattler  had  become  so  far  master  of  the 
theological  faculty,  that  he  was  the  person  who  drew  up  their 
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reporU.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  fact  then  moK  power- 
ful in  the  university  than  in  the  time  of  its  legal  existence.  At 
the  former  period  they  had  only  four  votes^  now  they  had 
seven. 

With  respect  to  SaUer^  he  had  never  been  a  Jesuit,  nor  had 
Mutschelle  and  some  others  who  were  called  ex-jesuits;  neither 
was  Sailer,  properly  speaking,  a  zealous  papist ;  but  his  visionary 
character  made  him  hostile  to  protestantism.    He  was  Stattler's 
best  scholar,  and  continued  to  lecture  in  Ingolstadt,  when 
Stattler  himself,  as  an  ecclesiastical  councillor  and  a  member  of 
the  college  of  censors,  was  emplojring  all  his  energies  in  Miinich 
to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  Catholicism.    Sailer  pursued  a 
different  method  for  accomplishing  his  views  firom  that  of  his 
master ;  he  was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but  an  uncommonly  pro- 
Ufic  writer,  and  his  literary  and  entertaining  works  were  much 
read  by  persons  in  high  life :    Stattler,  on  the  contraiy,  was 
neither  master  of  a  good  German  nor  Latin  style,  nor  could  he 
write  the  German  language  purely  without  provincialisms  and 
errors.    Sailer  was  the  Lavater  of  Catholicism,  for  he  laid  aside  all 
the  harshness  of  his  creeds  as  Lavater  did  the  prose  of  Calvin- 
ism ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter  favoured  a  mystical  poetry, 
the  former  adopted  a  philosophical  rhetoric.  These  two  men  were 
intimate  friends,  and  both  were  often  accused  of  heresy — ^Lavater 
by  the  dogmatists,  and  Sailer  by  the  Jesuits  and  strict  papistical 
party,  whilst  both  were  also  admired  and  idolized  by  tiie  tender 
and  sentimental  of  both  sexes,  because  they  understood  how  to 
give  mildness  and  attraction  to  the  sternest  faith.    Stattler  never 
pursued  this  course,  and  yet  the  court  of  Rome  was  often  dis- 
satisfied with  him,  because  he  left  the  mere  outworks  unheeded  or 
undefended  in  order  to  rescue  the  main  building  itself.    These 
accessory  buildings  however  were  precisely  those  which  seemed 
the  most  important  to  some  of  the  more  zealous,  and  two  monks 
named  FrohUch  and  Mamachi  raised  the  cry  of  heresy  in  Rome. 
Sailer  defended  his  teacher  against  Frohlich  the  benedictine  in 
two  publications*,  but  the  fanatical  monk,  in  connexion  with 
father  Mamachi,  laboured  for  twelve  years  in  Rome  in  the  per- 
secution of  this  aged  man,  till  he  at  length  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  condemnation  of  the  dogmatics  of  this  moat  orthodox 
catholic  and  most  powerful  opponent  of  protestantism,  who  was 

*  1.  Praktische  Logik  furden  Widerlegeran  dea  Verfasser  der  sogenanntea 
Reflexion,  1780.  2.  Neueste  Geschichte  des  menschlichen  Herzens  und  Un- 
terdrUckuag  der  Wshrheit,  1780. 


r 
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f  consequently  dismissed  from  his  office  in  Munich  in  1794. 

I  Sailer  met  with  many  cases  of  similar  treatment ;  he  was  how- 

|L  ever  milder,  more  amiable,  and  better  disposed  to  toleration  and 

patience  with  his  opponents  and  adversaries  than  his  teacher 
t:  Stattler;  this  spirit  was  particularly  manifested  towards  the 

t  close  of  his  life.     Stattler  was  not  satisfied  merely  with  his  rude 

:  and  abusive  polemics  directed  against  Kant,  but  in  a  genuine 

Jesuitical  manner,  and  as  a  member  of  the  collq;e  of  censorship, 
r  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  issue  of  a  secret  command  to  the 

booksellers  of  Munich,  forbidding  them  to  sell  any  of  Kanfs 
writings,  and  he  even  kept  back  the  trnprtma/iir  to  Sailer's 
'  Logic'  for  a  whole  year,  because  he  thought  it  contained  some 
traces  of  Kant's  ideas. 
X  We  are  furnished  with  the  best  account  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  was  placed  with  respect  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  professors  Wiehmer, 
SchoUiner  and  Weishaupt  in  a  seminary,  where  they  were  some« 
times  to  teach  in  a  papistical  and  sometimes  in  another  sense, 
by  Weishaupt  himself,  whom  we  are  obliged  to  mention  in  this 
place  in  consequence  of  the  illuminati,  of  which  order  he  was  a 
member.  In  his  apology*  for  his  order,  he  states,  that  after  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  he  had  been  ap« 
pointed  profeeeor  ordinariuB  in  the  faculty  of  law  and  lecturer 
on  canon  law,  a  subject  which  for  ninety  years  previously  had 
been  treated  by  Jesuits  alone.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Feder's 
practical  philosophy  and  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  in  this 
way  had  become  the  very  antipodes  of  the  theology  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  Jesuits  in  general  and  of  Stattler  in  particular ; 
that  as  early  as  1777  he  had  been  in  danger  of  losing  his  situa- 
tion, by  the  direction  of  Von  Lippert,  a  councillor  of  the  supreme 
court ;  and  in  1781  he  had  been  so  involved  by  the  cabals  of  the 
Jesuits  and  of  the  chapter  in  Eichstadt  in  the  disputes  respecting 
WhiePs  orthodoxy  in  Baden-Badent^  on  account  of  his  practical 
philosophy,  that  from  that  time  forward  he  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  subject  altogether.  At  this  time,  he  adds,  there 
was  a  constant  change  of  professors,  an  incessant  struggling 

*  Apologv  for  the  IIIamiDati:  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1786,  Appendix  A. 
To  the  Abbe  Cosandey,  p.  202. 

•f*  See  the  documents  concerning  the  dispute  at  iiiU  length  in  Schlozer's 
Correspondence.  "  ' 
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and  wrestling  after  power,  a  succession  of  defeats  and  victories 
on  the  one  part  and  the  other.  Now  at  length  (1786)  I  hear  all 
is  quiet,  for  they  have  obtained  what  they  desired,  and  the  whole 
of  the  professors'  chairs  have  been  long  occupied  by  Jesuits. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  brief  report  that  Weishaupt  and  the 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  in  Bavaria  who  shared  his 
principles  and  convictions  were  influenced  by  the  example  of 
their  opponents  themselves,  to  institute  another  order  with  a 
constitution  similar  to  theirs,  with  a  view  to  counteract  and  de- 
feat the  secret  machinations  of  the  Jesuits.  Weishaupt  and  his 
illuminati,  as  the  pretended  masters  of  the  light,  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  decorations,  symbols 
and  initiation,  in  order  to  draw  the  people  out  of  the  power  of  the 
priests  into  that  of  their  own.  These  masters  of  the  light  and  their 
light  itself  were  indeed  of  such  a  description  that  the  people  would 
have  gained  nothing  by  the  change ;  but  when  or  where  have  the 
people,  who  are  everywhere  oppressed,  gained  anything  by  the 
change  of  their  leaders  and  nders  ?  That  moreover  an  order, 
founded  by  an  obscure  professor  of  canon  law  in  an  obscure  Ger- 
man university,  and  reduced  to  form  by  the  co-operation  of  a  stu- 
dent (VonZwackh),  then  only  twenty  years  old,  should  have  found 
adherents  and  partisans  through  the  whole  of  Germany,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  even  in  Spain,  can 
only  be  comprehended  and  explained  by  a  still  fuller  acquaint- 
ance with  the  connexion  of  the  enthusiasm,  jugglery  and  impos- 
ture of  the  secret  orders  of  that  time  and  their  relation  to  free- 
masonry. We  have  already  referred  to  the  origin  of  a  belief  in 
the  power  of  superstitious  prayers,  incantations,  secret  arts,  and 
associations  in  general ;  we  must  here  go  more  at  length  into  the 
history  of  the  freemasons.  The  most  of  the  persons  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  were  either,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  impostors,  or  insignificant,  or,  like  Knigge,  altogether 
contemptible,  because  their  schemes  were  merely  founded  upon 
hopes  of  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  they  were  not  only  strangers 
to  all  high  and  noble  human  feelings,  but  despised  and  abused 
them.  So  much  for  the  leaders ;  as  to  the  associations  them- 
selves, we  can  neither  say  so  much  evil  of  the  freemasons  and 
the  illuminati  as  Barruel  and  Germans  of  his  stamp  have  said, 
nor  bestow  upon  them  such  commendations  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  doctrines  are  accustomed  to  do.  The  men 
whom  we  are  about  to  mention,  their  orders,  and  the  longing 
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after  secret  initiations  and  revelations,  appear  to  us  not  to  have 
been  the  causes  but  the  effects  of  a  new  order  of  things  which 
had  been  slowly  developing  its  form,  and  consequently  means 
and  instruments  of  that  eternal  order  and  of  that  invisible  over- 
ruling Providence,  by  whose  power  kingdoms  and  worlds  come 
into  existence  and  disappear,  and  which  sometimes  uses  the 
external  for  the  promotion  of  the  internal,  and  sometimes  the 
internal  for  that  of  the  external. 

Among  the  visionary  sects  of  the  century,  the  Swedenborgians 
are  usually  first  referred  to ;  we  shall  only  notice  them  however 
in  passing,  because  their  doctrines  had  very  little  immediate 
influence,  or  indeed  any  influence  which  could  easily  be  pointed 
out,  and  the  sect  as  such  only  found  resting-places  in  Sweden 
and  in  England.  Tlie  Swedenboigians  were  believers  in  divine 
revelations,  which  Swedenborg  their  chief  and  founder  professed 
to  have  received  from  immediate  intercourse  with  God,  with 
angels,  and  the  souls  of  the  departed.  There  were  some  thou- 
sands of  these  Swedenborgians  in  Sweden,  and  king  Gustavus 
IV.,  before  he  became  quite  insane,  the  duke  of  Siidermanland, 
and  prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  with  Swedenborg,  sought  the  new 
Jerusalem  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Some  apostles  of  these 
Swedish  theosophs  came  to  Germany  immediately  after  Swe- 
denborg's  death  (177^);  hut  his  doctrines  found  much  less 
acceptance  and  favour  among  the  secret  orders  than  the  obscure 
wisdom  of  Pasqualis  and  St.  Martin.  Besides,  almost  all  the 
dealers  in  secrets  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  symbols,  hiero- 
glyphs, and  freemasons^  lodges  for  the  promotion  of  their  objects, 
and  the  innocent  foolery  of  this  secret  society  was  much  and 
variously  abused.  Initiation,  oaths,  solemnities,  subordination, 
and  ranks  allured  them  to  orders;  symbols  and  hieroglyphs 
inspired  simpletons  and  fools  with  the  hope  of  learning  important 
secrets  for  their  money ;  men  of  the  world,  lovers  of  pleasure 
and  adventurers  sought  and  found  in  these  orders,  protectors, 
acquaintances,  recommendations  and  social  enjoyment,  which 
was  seasoned  by  its  exclusive  character.  In  these  secret  societies 
the  doubter  might  more  freely  express  his  opinions  than  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  social  life,  where  they  were  carefidly  and 
minutely  watched  by  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  police. 
Those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  an  order  in  these  times 
for  the  promotion  of  their  objects,  alltfred  their  brethren,  the 
freemasons  and  others^  by  the  forms  of  strict  or  lax  obser- 
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vance^  of  Zinnedorfians,  Rosicrucians^  MartinUts  and  Templars. 
Princes,  counts,  barons,  idlers  and  men  of  wealth  sought  for  the 
philosopher's  stone  in  these  secret  associations,  for  wisdom  gained 
without  exertion  or  toil,  and  therefore  the  privileges  of  know- 
ledge for  the  privileged.  People  of  rank  were  especially  attracted, 
because  they,  as  well  as  the  higher  classes  in  general,  in  their 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  human  training,  imagined  there  was  a 
nearer  road  to  true  wisdom  than  the  usual  beaten  and  arduous 
path.  It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  those 
who  have  found  the  way  prescribed  by  Providence  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  of  human  eflforts  to  be  tedious,  who  become 
weary  of  labour,  anxiety  and  thought,  have  always  placed  their 
confidence  upon  miraculous  revelations  and  some  sudden  dis- 
closure of  the  secret  of  certain  signs  and  symbols. 

Frederick  II.  himself  continued  to  belong  to  this  order  till 
after  the  SUesian  war ;  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  seven  years'  war,  at  the  very  time 
when  these  orders  began  to  be  abused  for  every  species  of 
deception,  and  he  also  commanded  such  of  his  ministers  of  state 
as  belonged  to  the  order,  to  desist  from  visiting  their  lodges. 
The  lodges  and  secrets  of  the  freemasons  began  to  be  abused  by 
impostors  from  the  year  1760  till  1770,  some  of  whom  exercised 
such  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  order,  which  was  then 
very  widely  extended,  and  upon  the  whole  state  of  German  life 
and  literature,  as  to  call  for  especial  notice  in  this  history.  The 
most  remarkable  among  these  impostors  was  Rosa,  and  a  man 
who  in  ordinary  Ufe  was  known  under  the  name  of  Bedcer  or 
Leuchs,  but  in  the  lodges  under  that  of  Johnson.  Rosa  was  a 
protestant  clergyman  whom  professor  Darjes  assisted  in  his 
career  when  the  former  gave  the  tone  at  Jena.  By  his  instru- 
mentality Rosa  gained  such  a  high  degree  of  distinction  among 
the  freemasons,  that  he  was  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
knavery.  Darjes  was  afterwards  called  firom  Jena  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder  (1763),  to  be  director  of  the  university  in  that  city, 
in  consequence  of  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  and  appointed 
prqftisor  ordinariMB  in  the  faculty  of  law.  When  he  came  to 
Jena  he  found  a  lodge  already  in  existence  there,  which  was 
founded  by  the  lodge  in  Berlin,  and  which  again  derived  its 
authority  from  England.  Darjes  became  master  and  received 
the  four  degrees,  but  be  believed  nevertheless  that  he  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  proper  secret.     Rosa  the  clergyman  de- 
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ceived  the  philosopliical  jurist,  the  lodge  was  provided  with 
some  new  degrees,  and  a  theosophic,  magic-cabalistic  system 
was  introduced.  By  this  means  indeed  Darjes  gained  a  secon- 
dary object ;  he  brought  Jena  and  his  lodge  into  great  renown 
by  extending  the  mantle  of  his  reputation  over  such  insignificant 
adventurers  as  Rosa,  and  Becker  or  Leuchs.  The  latter  no 
sooner  came  forward  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  than  the  new 
theosophic  character  of  the  Jena  lodge  furnished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  the  whole 
system  of  freemasonry  in  the  countries  on  this  and  the  farther 
side  of  the  Elbe.  Johnson  continued  to  practise  his  impos- 
tures in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  for  a  length  of  time,  till 
he  was  finally  unmasked  by  baron  Von  Hund.  Because  the 
most  of  the  persons  of  princely  and  noble  rank  in  Darmstadt, 
Brunswick,  Saxony  and  elsewhere  pressed  into  these  secret 
orders,  and  were  consequently  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  were  deceived,  Johnson  was  imprisoned  in  the  Wartburg 
without  having  been  formally  prosecuted,  and  baron  Von  Hund 
took  his  place*  The  latter  sought  to  form  an  order  of  knight- 
hood for  the  nobility  out  of  the  freemasons,  or  in  other  words, 
he  again  found  soitiething  new  to  lead  astray  persons  belonging 
to  the  higher  and  highest  classes  of  society.  The  nature  of  this 
new  knightly  order  will  be  best  understood  from  the  words  of 
Mauvillon,  which  we  have  given  in  a  note,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
himself  initiated  into  this  noble  and  priestly  band,  and  was 
therefore  best  able  to  give  an  account  of  its  constitution  and 
objects*.    Visionaries  and  impostors  found  it  very  convenient 

*  MauvilloD's  '  History  of  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Brunswick,'  part  ii.  p.  402, 
"  Hund  produced  credentials,  which  he  professed  to  have  received  from  the 
true  preservers  and  guardians  of  the  secrets  of  the  knights  templars,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  he  vras  appointed  provincial  grand-master  for  Germany  and 
the  North.  He  formed  a  council  of  the  order,  consisting  of  members  whom  he 
regarded  as  most  necessary  and  most  capable  of  promoting  his  objects.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  and  other  measures,  the  cause  mode  great  progress. 
This  association  was  regulated  by  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  of  an  order  of 
knighthood,  with  its  offices  of  commander,  companion,  its  divisions  into  pro- 
vinces, &c.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  questions  of  rank,  bir^,  pro- 
perty, &c.,  and  payments  were  made  from  the  income  of  the  society,  if  not  to 
all,  yet  to  several  of  the  working  members  within  the  order  itself,  as  well  as  in 
its  different  lodges.  This  branch  of  freemasonry  was  called  the  ttriet  obiervance, 
and  it  professed  to  exhibit  a  singular  purity  of  conduct,  and  to  be  peculiarly 
attentive  to  the  selection  of  its  members.  It  separated  itself  from  all  other 
branches,  and  required  those  lodges  which  were  subordinate  to  it,  to  exclude  all 
members  of  other  lodges  of  freemasons  from  their  meetings,  as  all  those  who 
expect  and  hope  for  great  wealth  are  accustomed  to  shut  out  others  who 
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to  avail  themselves  of  an  order  which  was  designed  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  hierarchical  and  secret  obscurity  of  the  times 
of  hieroglyphs  and  symbols^  and  that  only  to  a  few  who  were 
initiated  into  its  mysteries.  This  society,  which  was  called  the 
Strict  oiiervance,  was  the  means  of  making  many  German 
princes,  barons  and  counts  the  tools  and  victims  of  impostors 
and  cheats,  and  some  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brave  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  never  came  to  their  senses,  whilst  one 
impostor  after  another  was  unmasked.  Prince  Louis  of  Darm- 
stadt, if  we  may  judge  from  the  letter  which  he  gave  to  the  dis- 
reputable C.  F.  Bahrdt,  himself  a  gross  impostor  in  his  way, 
directed  to  the  authorities  of  the  London  lodge,  appears  to  have 
entertained  immense  ideas  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by 
the  instrumentality  of  this  order.  Bahrdt,  in  whom  however  no 
great  confidence  can  be  placed,  gives  an  account  of  this  in  his 
life,  and  adds  that  the  English  laughed  heartily  at  the  follies  of 
the  German  prince. 

The  reigning  duke  Charles,  as  well  as  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
the  celebrated  general  in  the  seven  years'  war,  belonged  to  the 
Strict  observance.  The  grand  lodge  of  London^  who  knows  with 
what  right,  had  appointed  duke  Ferdinand  grand-master  of  all 
the  freemason  lodges  in  a  great  part  of  North  Germany,  and  the 
members  of  the  Strict  observance  succeeded  in  having  him  chosen 
in  1772  ^  grand-master  of  all  the  German  lodges.  And  now 
princes,  counts  and  barons,  together  with  the  legions  of  those 
servile  souls  who  think  it  an  honour  to  associate  with  such  per- 
sons, pressed  into  these  societies;  and  even  the  successor  of 
Frederick  II.  was  early  in  life  deceived  by  the  foolery  of  these 
institutions.  The  frauds  which  Schropfer  had  carried  on  by 
means  of  these  secret  associations  from  the  year  1771  came  to 
light  on  his  suicide  in  177^ ;  but  those  who  had  been  made  the 
victims  became  nothing  wiser  in  consequence  of  the  lesson  which 
they  had  thus  received.    Cagliostro  found  numerous  adherents 

might  cherish  any  hope  of  sharing  in  the  spoil.  All  offices,  high  and  low,  were 
distributed  by  the  master  and  other  high  functionaries  of  the  order,  and  cot, 
as  formerly,  left  to  the  choice  of  their  brethren.  When  it  was  seen  that  so 
many  persons  of  wealth  and  distinction  became  members  of  this  society,  others 
eagerly  pressed  into  the  association.  Admission  however  was  by  no  means 
easy,  and  the  door  was  not  open  to  all;  especially  because  the  expenses 
were  really  great,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  upon  their  exchequer, 
scarcely  any  but  persons  of  wealth  could  be  received.  That  this  was  no  free- 
masonry is  obvious  on  the  first  look.  Nay,  it  has  been  conceded  that  it 
was  a  deception." 
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among  the  lodges  and  believers  in  his  exorcisms^  his  miraculous 
cures  and  his  magic,  which  he  professed  to  have  derived  from 
Egyptian  priests  and  their  secret  doctrines,  as  well  as  Mesmer, 
in  his  magnetism  and  somnambulism. 

By  the  fanaticism  of  the  orders,  such  vain  persons  as  Lavater 
became  the  prophets  of  the  fashionable  world:  and  Hippel 
himself  has  revealed  to  us  in  his  life  the  manner  in  which  such 
corrupt  and  worthless  men,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  jesuitically 
used  fanaticism,  orders  and  lodges,  together  with  their  hypocriti- 
cal and  fantastic  style  of  writing,  for  the  attainment  of  their  own 
mean  and  selfish  ends.  We  the  more  willingly  select  a  passage 
from  his  *  Autobiography  %  as  we  there  find  him  in  company  with 
the  cunning  court-preacher  Stark,  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred :  "  I  publicly  acknowledge,^'  he  observes,  "  that  I  am 
indebted  for  all  my  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  world  to  free-- 
masonry  \  in  the  few  lodges  with  which  I  have  been  in  connexion, 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  admirable  men,  who 
indeed  were  not  from  Athens,  but  from  the  world"  He  was 
therefore  neither  concerned  about  Athens  nor  Bethlehem,  but 
had  to  do  with  Paris  and  Berlin.  His  biographer  gives  us  some 
additional  information  on  this  point*,  and  on  the  consecration 
of  the  priests,  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  We  do  not  speak 
of  it  in  reference  to  Catholicism,  for  in  that  respect  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Hippel,  but  because  he  made  it  an  instrument  of  his 
own  egotism.  His  biographer  observes,  "  It  was  his  chief  wish, 
in  connexion  with  freemasonry,  to  make  its  members  men  aliioris 
indaginis ;  he  was  therefore  accustomed  to  be  very  angry  at  the 
numerous  admissions  into  the  body  which  took  place,  and  made 
attempts  and  proposals  more  than  once  to  give  the  order  its 
only  true,  that  is,  a  moral  tendency.  The  universal  spirit  of 
clubs  however,  which  was  only  directed  to  mere  agreeable  pas- 
time,  was  not  to  be  banished  or  resisted  by  any  exhortations. 
The  ill-success  of  his  attempts  led  him,  not  indeed  altogether  to 
give  up  these  societies,  but  to  confine  his  visits  to  their  assem- 
blies to  rare  occasions.  His  connexion  with  freemasonry  began 
in  17^0,  at  the  very  period  in  which  a  number  of  higher  conse- 
crated  offices  were  introduced  into  this  order,  in  addition  to  the 
three  gradations  of  rank  in  the  order  of  St.  John ;  these  additions 
found  acceptance  in  Konigsberg,  at  which  place  a  court-preacher, 
Stark,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  higher 

♦  Nekrolog.  1797.  vol.  i.  pp.  274-275. 
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freemoBonryy  filled  dUtiinguiihed  offices  and  had  many  fnmde. 
At  (hie  time  Hippel  aleo  entered  into  prieetty  wdere!*  How* 
ever,  be  uiA,  **  I  would  not  wish  to  encourage  any  hope  in  the 
minds  of  the  idle  or  dissipated  of  being  supported  in  their  old 
age  at  the  expense  of  any  foundation.  Labour  is  the  path  to 
virtue.^'  On  the  other  hand,  on  one  occasion  he  sud  to  one  of 
his  oldest  friends,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  upon  clerical 
orden  and  rank,  that  he  himself  woe  a$  much  an  ordained  and 
consecrated  clergyman  as  hieftiend.  These  words  of  one  of  the 
initiated,  who  was  a  very  cautious  man,  show  that  the  ex-jesuits 
sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  institution  of  freemasoniy  for 
the  promotion  of  their  views :  the  numerous  body  of  the  rosi- 
crucians  was  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria.  In  this  way 
Weishaupt  and  his  friends  were  led,  by  the  example  of  their 
opponents  in  their  own  country,  to  found  an  institution  of 
which  they  might  avail  themselves  for  the  advancement  of  those 
opinions  and  doctrines,  which  they  regarded  as  exclusively  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  enlightenment  and  light,  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  adversaries  availed  themselves  of  secret  orders  and  con- 
secration to  promote  supentition  and  fanaticism.  No  doubt 
can  be  entertained  with  respect  to  their  views  from  the  very 
title  which  they  gave  their  order  ^. 

*  The  itiuminati  first  assmned  the  name  of  Perfeetionuti,  and  to  the  theolo- 
gical shield  of  the  Jesuits  inscribed  with  the  phrase^  *'E»tem$um  0/  <Ac  Kmgdam 
qf  God,"  they  set  up  in  opposition  a  philosophical  standard  emblazoned  with 
the  words  "  Perfection  qfAfan."  We  shall  not  waste  our  space  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  notes,  by  entering  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  history  of  sects, 
divisions,  degrees  and  doctrines,  because  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  treat  in 
general  of  the  existence  and  objects  of  these  secret  associations  in  Germany ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  of  their  exoteric  doctrines,  llie  1 
good-for-nothing  persons  who  founded  the  order  and  wished  to  use  it  for  the  1 
promotion  of  their  own  selfish  and  scandalous  views,  who  neither  believed  in 
God  nor  immortality,  and  what  was  still  worse,  who  had  no  regard  for  moralit)-, 
truth,  or  right,  allured  such  men  as  Feder,  Dalberg,  Mieg  of  Heidelberg, 
Nicolai  in  Berlin,  and  many  other  able  men  to  join  the  illuminati,  because 
they  saw  with  dislike  the  way  in  which  mysticism  and  fanaticism  were  pene- 
trating and  pervading  the  whole  system  of  freemasonry.  Such  men  were 
enticcNi  by  principles  like  the  following,  which  were  issued  as  a  lure :"  A  so- 
ciety shall  be  formed  consisting  of  men  of  all  ranks,  without  reference  to  their 
differences  of  opinion,  or  to  the  religious  denominations  or  churches  to  which 
they  may  resp^tively  belong.  Its  grand  object  shall  be  to  disseminata  true 
knowledge  among  all  classes,  and  to  bring  the  ruling  princes  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  order.  With  that  view,  every  means  will  be  employed  to 
surround  the  rulers  of  the  land  with  persons  of  welK  known  and  experienced 
ability,  who  love  the  truth,  and  who  will  have  courage  enough  boldly  to  make 
it  known  to  those  who  may  have  power  in  their  hands."  Whole  books  were 
written  after  this  fashion,  and  people  put  some  faith  in  the  fine  phrases  of 
Weishaupt  and  Knigge,  for  Von  Zwackh  was  only  busy  as  an  intriguer. 
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The  order  of  the  illuminati^  as  originally  founded  in  Bavaria 
and  for  Bavaria^  was  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  order  of  free- 
masonS)  and  all  that  its  founders  knew  of  ceremonies,  consecra- 
tion and  pretended  secrets  was  very  insignificant :  Knigge  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  order  a  form,  which  he  borrowed  from  that 
of  the  freemasons.  This  nobleman  and  bon^vivant  was  very  far 
indeed  from  having  any  tendency  towards  mysticism  and  a  con- 
templative life,  since  he,  as  well  as  Weishaupt  and  Yon  Zwackh, 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  morality;  but  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  outward  life  and  all  its  intrigues.  Moreover, 
in  the  then  existing  condition  of  tthings  in  Bavaria,  it  might  have 
been  expedient  and  useful  to  found  another  order  for  the  pro- 
motion of  enlightenment,  after  the  model,  but  expressly  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  Jesuits  and  mystics ;  and  these  circumstances 
induced  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  our  German  plains,  whose 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  the  illuminati,  to  unite  with 
such  persons  as  Weishaupt,  Zwackh  and  Knigge.  Among  the 
names  of  those  Bavarians  who  were  persecuted  as  illuminati, 
there  will  be  found  those  of  the  most  distinguished  and  best  men 
of  the  country,  but  at  the  same  time  many,  such  as  thatof  Mont- 
gelas  and  others,  of  a  very  different  description.  The  principles 
of  the  illuminati  however  even  opened  the  eyes  of  those  last 
mentioned,  for  they  afterwards  combated  with  success  the  pre- 
valence of  the  monkish  spirit  in  the  high  offices  of  state,  which 
from  the  earliest  times  had  proved  ruinous  to  Bavaria.  In  May 
1773  Weishaupt  and  his  anti-jesuitical  friends  and  hearers  in 
Landshut  first  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  new  order,  which 
in  its  first,  or  what  was  called  its  minerval  degree,  was  to  be  an  in- 
stitution for  the  cultivation  of  a  free  spirit  in  a  country  in  which 
no  man  durst  venture  to  utter  a  free  word.  In  consequence  of 
Yon  Zwackh's  exertions  among  the  young  men  and  students, 
the  order  not  only  soon  obtained  many  members,  but  as  soon  as 
two  other  persons,  contemporaneously  with  Yon  Zwackh,  began 
to  make  a  business  of  seeking  for  recruits  for  the  order,  it  was 
also  widely  extended  amongst  other  classes  and  ranks. 

Yon  Zwackh  had  procured  some  knowledge  of  the  external 
forms  of  freemasonry,  of  its  symbols,  degrees  and  initiation,  with 
which  Weishaupt  was  wholly  unacquainted.  The  founders  of 
the  new  order  proceeded,  according  to  their  imperfect  knowledge 
of  masonry,  which  was  then  in  Bavaria  in  a  melancholy  con- 
dition, to  establish  gradations  and  classes  in  the  new  order, 
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which  at  first  deceived  many  freemasons,  and  led  them  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  branch  of  freemasonry.  The  order  of  the  illu- 
minati,  which  was  instituted  in  this  manner  as  one  of  the  nu- 
merous sects  of  freemasonry,  which  was  then  very  widely  ex- 
tended, included  in  its  ranks,  as  early  as  177B>  twelve  lodges 
in  catholic  Bavaria,  Franconia  and  the  "^r^ol.  Such  distin- 
guished men  as  Bom  and  Sonnenfels  in  Vienna  were  received 
into  the  order,  and  these  were  the  persons  who  afterwards,  under 
Joseph  IL,  gained  great  renown  by  the  extension  of  a  system  of 
education  in  Austria  in  accordance  with  the  demands  and  im- 
provement of  the  age.  The  order  first  obtained  a  completely 
new  form  when  Herr  von  Knigge,  who  was  a  Hanoverian 
baron,  devoted  his  attention  to  its  constitution,  and  applied  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  order  of  freemasons  in  such  a  way  to 
that  of  the  illuminati,  that  he  and  such  like  men  were  afterwards 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  freemason  lodges,  as  all  the 
fanatics,  visionaries,  ghost-seers,  alchymists,  martinists  and  mag- 
netizers  had  long  previously  done. 

This  Herr  voii  Knigge,  who  became  so  prominent  a  member 
of  the  illuminati  in  1780,  and  was  discreditably  known  under 
the  name  of  Phih,  which  he  adopted  as  his  appellation  in  the 
order,  M'as,  like  his  antagonist  Zimmerman,  a  native  of  Berne ; 
he  however  lived  as  councillor  and  court  physician  in  Hanover, 
and  became  one  of  those  German  celebrities  who  knew  well  how 
to  practise  upon  and  deceive  the  world ;  an  art  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  much  surer  path  to  renown  than  true  merit,  which 
only  a  few  persons  either  understand  or  respect.  Both  of  these 
men,  by  their  connexion  with  the  world,  their  access  to  fashion- 
able life,  their  knowledge  of  the  means  of  flattering  their  patrons, 
and  a  superficial  style  of  writing  suited  for  the  usual  class  of 
sentimental  novel-readers,  understood  how  to  obtain  a  name  and 
to  exercise  an  influence  in  society,  which  has  given  them  an  im- 
portance in  history  which  is  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  merit.  Knigge,  by  his  residence  as  chamberlain  in  Weimar, 
and  his  sojourn  in  Frankfort  and  Heidelbei^,  had  been  in  the 
very  centre  of  mysticism  and  freemasonry,  and  made  himself 
minutely  acquainted  with  everything  which  was  calculated  to 
promote  such  objects  as  those  which  persons  like  Zimmerman 
and  Knigge  regard  as  the  highest  and  most  important  in  life. 
In  order  to  make  trial  of  everything,  Knigge  even  became  a 
catholic  and  then  again  a  protestant;  mysticism  and  orders^ 
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priestcraft  and  eRlightenment  were  equally  welcome  and  accept- 
able to  him  for  the  realization  of  his  designs^  whilst  they  were 
hated  like  death  by  Zimmerman  for  the  advancement  of  his, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  they  haunted  him  like  a 
ghost,  till  he  was  finally  driven  actually  mad.  Both  Knigge 
and  Zimmerman  attained  their  respective  aims, — ^their  names  be- 
came universally  known.  Knigge  first  played  a  prominent  part 
in  all  the  orders,  and  then  he  became  almost  as  celebrated  a 
writer  as  Kotzebue,  with  whom  he  might  be  compared,  except 
in  the  department  of  the  popular  drama.  He  spent  his  whole 
life  in  going  from  place  to  place  and  in  the  indulgences  of  the 
table,  and  at  length  died  as  captain  and  scholarch*  in  Bremen. 
Zimmerman  received  orders  or  distinctions  from  several  princes ; 
he  was  in  correspondence  with  Catharine  and  Frederick,  wrote 
at  first  only  upon  subjects  which  he  understood,  but  at  last  upon 
all  possible  subjects  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely these  writings  by  which  he  gained  the  highest  reputation. 
All  the  newspapers  teemed  with  praises  upon  his  thick  volume 
on  Solitude ;  the  great  world  regarded  him  as  a  prophet ;  whilst 
every  honest  man,  every  man  who  was  a  master  of  style,  or  ca- 
pable of  deep  thought  or  true  feeling,  looked  upon  him  as  a 
miserable  wight;  and  Lichtenberg  of  Gottingen,  the  greatest 
satirist  of  Germany,  treated  him  as  such. 

We  mention  the  names  of  these  two  men  here  at  the  same 
time,  because  their  disputes  concerning  secret  orders,  and  Zim- 
merman's vain,  unworthy  and  presumptuous  conduct,  gave  these 
orders  some  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  better  part  of  learned  men, 
who  judged  rightly,  that  as  Zimmerman  could  recommend  no- 
thing but  what  was  empty  and  despotical,  they  must  find  truth 
and  freedom  in  whatever  he  opposed  and  persecuted.  At  all 
courts  and  in  all  capitals  Zimmerman  was  extolled  to  heaven, 
whilst  he  was  contemned  and  despised  by  all  men  of  under- 
standing. Lichtenberg  and  others  not  only  made  him  ridiculous 
and  contemptible,  but  even  Hippel  annihilated  him  by  his  wit, 
when  like  a  charlatan  he  wrote  his  ridiculous  books  respecting 
Frederick  the  Great  and  himself  the  great  physician,  who  ad- 
ministered dandelion  to  the  dying  king.  He  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  senses  by  a  scandalous  pasquinade  entitled 
'  Bahrdt  with  the  iron  browy  which  he  and  others  ascribed  to 
his  untiring  opponent  Von  Knigge.   The  latter  would  have  been 

*  A  species  of  supervisor  of  schools. 
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quite  capable  of  writing  such  a  piece ;  Zimmerman  howevor  faUed 
in  the  prosecution  which  he  instituted  with  respect  to  this  defa- 
matory publication,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  one  of  his 
good  friends,  a  man  who  in  all  respects  was  worthj  of  forming 
one  in  the  triumvirate  with  Zimmerman  and  Knigge,  who  were 
universally  despised, — that  Kotsebue  was  its  author. 

As  early  as  1781  Knigge  had  indicated  his  principles  and  views 
in  a  publication  which  he  entitled  '  Story  of  my  Life'  (Roman 
meines  ]>bens),  and  afterwards  wrote  a  book  *  On  Intercourse 
with  Mankind'  (Uber  den  Umgang  mit  Menschen),  which  has 
gone  through  ten  editions,  and  will  probably  yet  pass  through 
many  more  in  the  country  of  the  servile  Germans,  in  which  it  is 
believed  that  everything  may  be  learned  out  of  books,  and  from 
learned  systems  hewed  out  and  polished  in  the  study.  From 
these  publications  we  get  an  acquaintance  with  the  superficial 
views  and  principles  by  which  he  was  guided  in  the  intercourse 
of  life.  As  however  our  object  is  not  to  criticise  his  writings, 
but  merely  to  indicate  their  nature  and  refer  to  their  efiects,  it 
may  suffice  to  observe  that  his  readers  were  of  the  same  class  as 
those  of  Kotzebue  and  immensely  numerous,  and  that  when  he 
passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  illuminati,  his  first  publication 
could  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  the  spirit  which  he 
would  bring  with  him.  In  the  year  1780  the  counts  Costanza 
travelled  to  North  Germany,  in  order  to  gain  recruits  among  the 
freemasons  for  the  lodges  oif  the  illuminati,  whom  they  announced 
as  a  sect  of  freemasons.  The  counts  were  favourably  received 
by  Knigge,  who  from  that  time  forward  was  known  under  the 
name  of  Philo,  whilst  his  friend  and  co-operator  Weishaupt 
assumed  that  of  Spartacus,  and  the  former  now  began  to  play 
the  most  important  character  in  the  new  order.  Among  the 
freemasons  at  that  time,  the  prudent  and  sagacious,  to  whom 
undoubtedly,  precisely  on  account  of  his  egotism,  Knigge  be- 
longed, everywhere  met  with  mystics,  and  fivquently  with  per- 
sons who  were  desirous  of  abusing  the  order  for  the  promotion  of 
protestant  priestcraft,  or  as  it  might  be,  of  Jesuitical  papism.  The 
latter  was  especially  the  case  among  the  freemasons  who  belonged 
to  the  Strict  observance,  at  whose  head  was  duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  who  in  his  old  age  became  a  complete  visionary. 
Knigge  readily  found  numerous  partisans  of  the  illuminati  among 
the  various  lodges  of  freemasons  which  were  disinclined  to 
mysticism,  because  he  and  his  fellow-deceivers  took  care  to  make 
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it  appear  that  thay  designed  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  as  a  secret  council  of  government^  and  to  make  use  of 
the  pretence  of  a  union  in  favour  of  light  and  freedom  to  pro- 
mote their  own  mean  and  selfish  objects^  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Jesuits  used  the  pretence  of  religion.  Many  of  the  most 
noble-minded  men  in  Germany  eagerly  attached  themselves  to  an 
association  against  despotism  and  obscurity^  and  that  for  various 
reasons*  The  kind  and  well-disposed  Feder  in  Gottingen,  for 
example,  was  won  over  to  the  order^  especially  by  the  classes  for 
training  and  education,  which  must  have  been  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  such  men  as  Knigge  and  Zwackh,  but  were  attractive  to 
Feder.  Nicolai  also  cautiously  entered  into  the  new  society  on 
his  journey  into  Bavaria  in  1781,  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  an 
account  in  several  thick  volumes,  written  in  his  dull  and  self-com* 
placent  style.  He  was  guided  by  the  belief  that  this  order  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  for  his  ^  Universal  German  Library,' 
for  his  bookselling  speculations  in  general,  or  what  he  and  Uie 
other  literati  in  Berlin  exclusively  called  enlightenment.  In  spite 
of  his  repeated  protestations,  so  much  must  be  acknowledged ; 
although  it  appears  from  his  declarations,  that  so  sly  a  fox  as  he 
was  and  such  a  practical  Brandenburger  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  caught,  because  he  must  have  learned  enough  from  even  the 
lower  degrees  of  the  order  to  see  that  the  whole  was  mere  fool- 
ery. Knigge  and  Weishaupt  also  speedily  came  into  collision  $ 
for  the  Bavarians  and  their  old-fashioned%catholic  education  stood 
in  too  sharp  a  contrast  with  what  Knigge  needed  for  North 
Germany  and  for  protestants.  Many  of  those  things  which 
might  have  been  very  useful  for  the  Minerv^lia  in  Bavaria  would 
have  been  ridiculous  in  North  Germany,  and  Kni^e,  when  he 
himself  came  to  Weishaupt  in  November  1781,  found  also  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  those  with  whom  he  had  taken  counsel 
knew  anything  whatever  of  freemasonry  and  its  institutions. 

Knigge  afterwards  introduced  into  the  new  order  everything 
which  he  found  in  the  ceremonies,  consecrations,  doctrines  and 
hieroglyphs  of  the  various  systems  of  freemasonry  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  which  he  found  suitable  to  the  objects  of  the 
illuminati,  or  calculated  to  decoy  the  fashionable  and  the  vain ; 
at  length  an  opportunity  appeared  to  offer  for  engrafting  the  new 
order  completely  into  that  of  freemasonry.  The  freemasons  be- 
gan to  complain  of  the  decline  of  their  system  of  lodges.  On 
the  one  hand  the  system  of  Herr  von  Hund,  or  the  Strict  ob* 
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servancCy  had  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a  deception  and 
imposture,  and  on  the  other,  vehement  complaints  were  heard 
on  all  hands  against  Stark's  Jesuitism  and  the  influence  of  the 
rosicrucians.  It  was  at  length  said,  that  some  means  must  be 
taken  to  stop  this  decline.  Several  conventions  were  held  for 
this  purpose ;  but,  like  the  meetings  held  for  religious  discussions 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  all  those  conventions  to  which  the  re- 
spective lodges  sent  deputies  tended  much  more  to  shake  and 
destroy  all  order  and  unity  than  to  renew  and  establish  it. 
Knigge  set  up  a  new  system  which  he  denominated  Eclectic,  in 
opposition  to  the  Strict  observance ;  this,  like  all  the  rest,  was 
a  mere  mountebank  device,  but  it  furnished  Knigge  with  an 
admirable  means  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  illuminati,  and 
of  driving  the  obscurists  out  of  the  holes  of  the  lodges  with  their 
own  smoke.  A  general  council  of  freemasons  was  at  length  to 
fix  the  articles  of  the  society.  With  this  view  a  general  conven- 
tion of  masons  was  held  in  Wilhelmsbad  in  \*l*J2y  at  which  duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  present  as  grand-master,  and  to 
which  deputies  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  Germany  as  well  as 
from  foreign  countries.  At  this  meeting  the  system  of  the  Strict 
observance  was  shaken  to  its  foundation.  The  system  of  baron 
von  Hund,  who  died  in  Meiningen  in  177^^  with  its  templars, 
commanders  and  districts,  was  declared  to  be  a  deception,  and 
his  demand  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  aristo- 
cracy within  the  order  an  imposture ;  duke  Ferdinand  however 
was  elected  anew  as  grand-master.  The  obscurists  afterwards 
carried  on  their  game  with  the  duke,  whilst  J.  J.  C.  Bode  and 
Knigge  availed  themselves  of  the  Eclectics  for  the  dissemination 
of  the  views  of  the  illuminati.  Bode  was  a  very  zealous  free- 
mason, and  had  already  previously  played  an  active  and  distin- 
guished part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  order  as  one  of  its  officials. 
When  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  order  were 
desirous  of  giving  it  a  rosicrucian  or  Jesuitical  direction,  he 
struggled  against  and  suppressed  this  tendency  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  In  June  1 782  Bode  was  received  by  Knigge  among 
the  illuminati  of  the  highest  order. 

Bode  had  previously  rendered  many  services  as  a  printer  and 
publisher  in  Hamburg,  although  he  had  not  succeeded  in  realizing 
any  considerable  pecuniary  advantages  for  himself.  As  a  writer 
he  was  well  known  by  his  successful  translations  of  the  English 
humorous  writers,  and  in  Hamburg  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
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intercourse  vfiih.  the  only  liberal  Lutheran  clergyman  in  the  dty 
(Alberti)  and  with  Lessing,  whose  *  Dramaturgy '  he  published^ 
and  at  a  later  period  Hartwig  von  BemstorfF's  widow  took  him 
with  her  as  a  companion  to  Weimar.  In  Weimar  he  had  leisure 
enough  and  made  in  some  measure  a  business  of  his  freemasonry, 
and  as  he  had  been  already  high  in  office  in  Hamburg,  he  now 
attended  conventions,  carried  on  extensive  correspondence,  and 
superintended  the  publication  of  works  upon  the  craft.  Knigge 
readily  won  him  over  to  the  illuminati,  because  he  communicated 
to  him  without  circumlocution  the  object  of  the  new  order,  which 
he  was  desirous  of  incorporating  with  freemasonry,  and  told  him, 
what  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Bavarian  illuminati  were 
not  allowed  to  know,  that  the  object  of  the  order  was  the  de- 
struction of  every  species  of  superstition  and  the  bursting  of  every 
chain.  StoUberg  was  therefore  indescribably  enraged  against 
Knigge,  and  gave  expression  to  his  feeUngs  on  every  occasion, 
because  he  thought  that  under  superstition,  Knigge  and  the  few 
illuminati  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  order  included  every  form 
of  positive  religion — the  Christian  among  the  rest;  and  under 
chains,  all  monarchical  forms  of  government ;  and  this  StoUberg's 
visionary  and  fanatical  spirit  led  him  to  regard  as  the  greatest 
crime. 

All  those  members  of  the  order  in  North  Germany  joined  Bode, 
who,  like  him,  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  in  which  a 
completely  new  order  of  things  must  be  substituted  for  the  old, 
by  an  intimate  union  among  the  whole  body  of  independent- 
thinking  men ;  among  these  major  Von  dem  Busche  and  Leuch- 
senring,  the  tutor  of  the  princes,  were  the  most  remarkable. 
They  made  the  dissemination  of  the  eclectic  system  of  free- 
masonry a  pretence  for  spreading  the  principles  of  the  illuminati, 
which  by  their  instrumentality  found  partisans  and  adherents  in 
foreign  countries.  Bode  was  the  apostle  of  the  new  order  in 
Saxony,  Leuchsenring  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  which  he 
was  aided  by  Nicolai,  Feder  in  the  Hanoverian  territory,  and  Von 
dem  Busche  in  the  Netherlands.  As  a  provincial  chief.  Bode  now 
clearly  saw  that  the  discipline,  exercises  and  degrees  which  were 
suitable  for  Bavaria  were  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  pro- 
vince assigned  to  his  administration,  and  he  therefore  induced 
Weishaupt  to  consent  that  he  would  disseminate  not  precisely 
the  principles  of  the  Bavarian  school  in  his  diocese,  but  others 
which  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  civilization  of  Saxony 
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and  of  North  GermMoj  in  geatnL  The  aider  speedil j  embraced 
all  daaaes,  and  ita  members  cooaiated  at  the  aame  time  of  the 
moat  diatingniahfri  men  of  the  higher  daaaea  and  atudenta  of  the 
miivenities,  among  whom  it  took  ita  origin.  Among  the  Bava- 
rian heads  of  this  order^  there  were,  alaa !  too  many  persona  who 
deapiaed  and  rejected  every  noble  principle,  together  with  the 
old  religion,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  any  aspirationa  of  the  aonl 
reaching  beyond  the  viaible  and  palpable  world ;  theae  only  added 
another  to  the  many  examples  which  the  hiatoiy  of  the  world  baa 
and  will  furnish  of  what  uauaUy  takea  jdaoe  when  men  suddenly 
pass  from  the  blindest  superstition  to  its  opposite.  The  gorerti* 
ment  therefore  must  necessarily  have  been  stimulated  to  action, 
even  although  no  Utzschneider  had  roused  its  attention. 

Even  Frederick  II.,  who  in  other  reapecta  was  &r  from  die- 
rishing  the  spirit  of  a  spying  and  persecuting  police  either  in  hia 
words  or  writings,  had  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  order  and  ita 
proceedings  long  before  the  storm  burst  upon  its  head.  We  muat 
notice  this  very  briefly,  although  we  can  only  mention  the  con<» 
stitution  of  the  order  and  its  catastrophe  in  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal history  of  Bavaria  or  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  without 
suffering  ourselves  to  go  into  the  minute  history  of  the  order 
itself,  or  into  details  respecting  its  individual  mem'bers.  An  in* 
temal  division  took  place  between  the  Bavarians  and  that  part 
of  the  freemasons  whom  Knigge  had  drawn  over  to  the  iUumi* 
nati,  and  this  internal  division  preceded  the  persecutions  from 
without  to  which  it  waa  speedily  subjected.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tweeu  Weishaupt  and  Knigge  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
order  and  ceremonies,  and  the  result  of  this  dispute  was  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  North  German  party  in  17B4,  before  the 
illuminati  in  Bavaria  were  persecuted  by  cabinet  ordinanoea, 
the  police,  and  Byzantine  criminal  tribunals.  Thia  cauaed  the 
governments  of  North  Germany  to  show  some  indulgence  to  the 
illuminati  on  account  of  the  freemasons,  although  the  former 
members  of  the  order  were  everywhere  under  a  spedea  of  police 
superintendence,  like  the  Carbonari  of  our  days. 

Nicolai  and  Knigge,  who,  according  to  their  egotistical  and 
purely  practical  nature,  considered  everything  with  reference  to 
its  purely  practical  objects,  entertained  no  very  high  idea  of  that 
portion  of  the  statutes  of  the  order  which  might  have  been  very 
suitable  and  useful  to  catholic  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  where  the 
education  of  youth  was  jesuitically  neglected.    Nicolai^  with  his 
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Berlin  notions  of  perfection^  regarded  the  exoteric  part  of  the 
constitution^  with  which  alone  he  was  acquainted^  as  too  com* 
pletely  Bavarian ;  whilst  Knigge  on  his  part  regarded  the  eso- 
teric doctrines  as  not  sufficiently  well  calculated  by  complete 
mystification  to  make  the  commonalty^  after  a  Jesuitical  &ahion, 
the  mere  tools  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party ;  and  this  alone  was  his 
concern.  He  therefore  no  sooner  proposed  to  receive  the  whole 
pomp  of  the  catholic  church,  its  consecration,  ceremonies,  gar* 
ments,  &c,,  into  the  ritual  of  the  order,  without  himself  having 
any  belief  in  their  influence,  but  merely  to  mystify  the  North 
Germans,  than  he  met  with  resistance  in  Bavaria.  The  Bava* 
nans  were  unwilling  to  faU  in  with  these  views.  They  were 
partly  honest  or  even  blind  catholics,  and  therefore  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  see  the  services  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  profaned ; 
and  consisted  partly  of  persons,  especially  the  founders  of  the 
order,  who  hoped  to  render  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to 
which  they  were  now  required  to  give  a  new  form,  completely 
superfluous  by  the  institution  of  their  new  order. 

As  long  as  the  illuminati  appeared  in  the  character  of  free- 
masons, the  Jesuits  could  not  well  make  any  crime  out  of  their 
association ;  they  waited  therefore  till  they  had  some  important 
document  in  their  hands.  They  no  sooner  succeeded  in  getting 
possession  of  such  a  document,  than  they  urged  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  to  prosecute  an  association  to  which  one  of  his  ministers, 
several  of  his  daily  companions,  the  ablest  men  in  Bavaria  and 
the  members  of  the  first  families  in  the  country  belonged.  This 
document  was  communicated  by  Utzschneider,  who  was  a  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  to  the  rosicrucians  and  other  freemasons,  and 
above  all  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  breathing  out  revenge,  and 
who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  father  Frank,  scandalously 
abused  the  weakness  of  the  elector.  Utzschneider,  to  whom 
Bitter  von  Lang,  in  his  memoirs,  has  erected  a  well*merited 
column  commemorative  of  his  disgrace,  on  account  of  a  scanda- 
lous proposal  which  he  made  to  him  in  the  times  of  Maximilian 
Joseph,  and  a  priest  named  Dillis,  retired  from  the  order,  in  order 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Jesuits  by  becoming  informers  against 
their  late  friends.  The  former  at  first  handed  in  a  secret  accusa- 
tion to  the  elector,  and  afterwards,  in  September,  he  preferred  a 
public  complaint  against  the  order  to  the  elector  in  person ;  two 
years  however  elapsed  before  anything  beyond  secret  persecu* 
tions  resulted  from  the  information.    Utzschneider's  secret  no* 
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tices  to  the  cabinet  were  succeeded  in  1784  by  a  public  warning 
against  the  order,  which  was  at  first  anonymous,  in  which  its 
principles  were  stated  to  be  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the 
state  and  described  as  destructive  to  morality ;  but  no  reference 
was  made  in  this  public  complaint,  as  there  had  been  in  the 
seeret  information,  of  irreligion,  immorality,  treason,  poisoning 
and  attempted  assassinations.  The  order  answered  this  warning 
by  a  public  challenge  to  their  accusers  to  justify  their  allegations 
by  proof,  and  now  for  the  first  time,  Utzschneider,  Renner,  Griin- 
berger  and  Cosandey,  all  of  whom  had  been  formerly  members 
of  the  order,  pubUshed  a  necessary  appendix  to  the  warning. 
Weishaupt,  in  his  '  Apology  for  the  lUuminati,'  calls  these  four 
men  Iscariois  and  Cylans,  in  allusion  to  the  betrayer  of  Christ, 
and  to  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  who  were  so  cruelly  murdered 
in  Magna  Gnecia.  This  introduction  to  the  persecution  was 
conducted  with  the  most  complete  Jesuitical  cunning,  and  may 
in  truth  have  some  connexion  with  Knigge's  prudent  secession 
from  the  order  in  this  same  year  1784.  As  early  as  June  1784 
a  general  ordinance  was  issued,  strictly  prohibiting  all  secret 
societies  in  Bavaria,  and  as  some  apprehensions  were  entertained 
of  incautiously  and  suddenly  commencing  a  struggle  with  some- 
where about  2000  men  of  the  higher  ranks  and  belonging  to  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  country,  all  their  steps  were 
taken  by  the  adversaries  of  the  order  with  deliberation  and  cau- 
tion. The  meetings  of  lodges  of  illuminati  and  freemasons  were 
first  forbidden  by  name  in  March  and  August  1785,  because  their 
adversaries  had  not  resolved  till  that  time  to  let  loose  the  spirit 
of  reckless  persecution  against  the  members  of  the  order,  and 
incidentally  against  all  those  who  were  offensive  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  edict  of  the  1st  of  March  1785,  against  the  freemasons,  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  duchess  Clementine,  who,  because  de- 
votion and  love  are  kindred  feelings,  lived  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy  with  Utzschneider.  The  duchess  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vailed upon  Charles  Theodore  to  refuse  an  audience  to  count 
Von  Sceau,  which  had  been  promised  him  with  a  view  to  defend 
or  explain  the  conduct  of  the  fireemasons. 

On  the  9th  of  September  1785,  Utzschneider,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  joined  by  Zaupser  also,  warned  by  his  former  fate, 
published  a  formal  accusation  against  the  illuminati  in  a  paper 
signed  and  sworn  to  by  himself,  priest  Cosandey  and  professor 
Griinberger;  at  the  same  time  he  furnished  long  lists  contain- 
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ing  the  names  of  persons  who  were  said  to  belong  to  the  order^ 
although  many  of  them  had  never  been  members.  In  this  way 
he  found  means  of  destroying  his  own  enemies  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Jesuits^  without  their  being  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. In  the  list  affixed  to  the  necessary  appendix  there  were 
only  found  the  names  of  Weishaupt,  the  marquis  Costanza  and 
count  Savioli,  Bader^  Von  Zwackh,  Berger,  Hartel  and  Pronho- 
fer.  We  shall  neither  refer  to  the  dreadful  accusations  which 
Utzschneider  and  the  Bavarian  government^  supported  by  the 
original  documents  afterwards  discovered  in  the  house  of  Von 
Zwackh^  made  against  the  order  of  the  illuminati^  nor  to  the  de- 
fence which  may  be  found  in  Weishaupt's  ^Apology/  although 
the  whole  system  of  persecution  which  was  oi^anized  in  Bavaria 
and  Prussia  from  1785  till  1794^  and  directed  against  every  free- 
thinking  German  mind  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic^  rested  upon 
this  foundation.  We  shall  merely  quote  some  individual  cases 
from  the  long  series  of  these  persecutions^  in  which  it  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  observation,  that  the  views  of  the  illuminati, 
in  despite  of  the  abuses  which  resulted  from  the  secret  consti- 
tution of  the  order,  had  contributed  most  materially  to  introduce 
and  diffuse  light  into  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  benighted  countries  of  Germany. 

In  Utzschneider's  list  there  will  be  found  the  names  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  at  a  later  period  still  re- 
mained associated  with  one  another,  and  although  they  did  not 
always  entertain  the  best  moral  views,  as  in  the  case  of  count 
Seinsheim  and  Montgelas,  yet  on  the  whole  their  exertions  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  truth. 
Among  the  persons  who  belonged  to  the  order,  we  may  mention 
among  others  Charles  von  Dalberg,  afterwards  coadjutor  of  Ma- 
yence  and  prince  primate,  and  at  that  time  governor  of  Erfurt,  and 
Ernest  II.  duke  of  Gotha,  at  whose  residence  Weishaupt  after- 
wards found  protection  for  years.  The  efforts  of  the  leading  men 
were  especially  directed  to  the  rooting  out  of  that  servility  and 
cringing  which  had  become  engrained  in  the  Germans,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  their  petty  and  ceremonious  courts ; 
but  as  appears  from  Bode's  words,  this  was  to  be  accomplished 
in  such  a  way  as  must  necessarily  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
state  police.  *'  There  was  a  desire,''  says  Bode,  "  for  a  progress- 
ive improvement  of  the  world,  it  is  true,  but  by  allowable  means ; 
and  it  could  not  be  sufficiently  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the 
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illuminati^  that  half  the  improvement  of  the  world  has  been 
effected  when  people  have  improved  themselves.  We  had  not 
among  us^  properly  speaking,  secret  chiefs ;  but  recourse  was 
had  to  a  plan  by  which  all  exhortations  to  duty  and  blame  for 
misconduct  were  not  conveyed  immediately  from  a  known  supe- 
rior, whom  his  subordinates  knew  to  be  a  man  of  like  passions 
and  frailties  with  themselves,  but  as  if  from  a  higher  and  invi^ 
sible  hand  (!  I).  This  was  ihe  persona  mystica,  Basilius,  with 
which  name  all  the  answers  to  the  (Q.L^)  qua$tionei  hci  among  us 
were  subscribed.'^  Because  the  illuminati  had  received  students 
into  their  order,  and  used  them  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
principles,  the  whole  of  the  associations  among  the  students  at 
that  time  were  as  much  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  were  persecuted  in  a  similar  if  not  in  so  severe  and  con- 
tinuous a  manner  as  the  political  societies  of  the  students  (Bur- 
schensohaft)  of  the  present  day  by  the  diet  of  Frankfort.  We 
can  however  bear  witness  from  our  own  experience  in  Gottin- 
gen,  from  1794  till  1796,  that  the  orders  of  the  Amicists,  Black 
Brothers,  &c.  were  politically  speaking  as  little  dangerous,  and 
morally  as  destructive  as  the  local  and  social  associations  (Lands- 
mannschaften)  which  are  so  much  encouraged  and  cherished  (as 
conservative)  at  the  present  day. 

Bode,  who  is  no  doubt  a  competent  witness,  in  the  words  which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  kind  of 
influence  which  the  illuminati  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  men  in  the  German  universities,  who  were  only  striving 
after  a  sufficient  share  of  knowledge  to  gain  their  living  and  the 
performance  of  routine  duties,  or  upon  that  mode  of  thinking 
and  mental  tendency  which  is  at  present  contemptuously  called 
visionary,  poetical  and  highly  unpractical,  and  which  Buona- 
parte abused  as  ideology^  but  which  universally  prevailed  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  ^*  The  seminaries," 
he  observes,  ''which  included  the  noviciate  and  the  minerval 
classes,  and  which  were  calculated  for  young  men  in  the  univer- 
sities, and  other  circumstances,  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  Many  a  former  minerval  calls  to  mind  with  emotion 
and  gratitude  the  way  in  which  his  industry  was  stimulated  in 
this  school,  his  love  for  knowledge  awakened  and  promoted,  and 
his  heart  made  accessible  to  and  susceptible  of  all  good  and  noble 
feelings.  Much  was  thereby  done  to  counteract  the  evils  which 
prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  associations  among  the  students 
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at  some  of  the  universities^  by  endeavouring  to  win  over  the 
better-disposed  youths  to  join  this  society/' 

The  illuminati  of  that  time^  as  well  as  the  freemasons^  have, 
as  is  well  known^  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  French 
revolution;  we  do  not  venture  to  express  any  decided  opinion 
upon  that  point,  but  we  shall  quote  some  incidents  from  the  lives 
of  Bode  and  Mauvillon,  which  appear  at  least  to  lead  to  a  con- 
nexion between  these  men  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution. Mauvillon  often  appeared  to  be  a  republican  and  demo- 
crat; he  sometimes  uttered  principles  which  were  opposed  to 
monarchy,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  Mirabeau's  conversion  to 
constitutional  monarchy  in  the  year  1790.  We  only  make  these 
remarks  in  passing,  in  order  to  mention  some  facts  which  refer 
to  them ;  but  we  are  far  from  laying  any  great  stress  upon  these 
points,  as  is  done  by  Barruel,  Robison,  and  the  German  scholars 
who  either  concur  with  them  or  belong  to  those  who  with  Zim- 
merman are  always  seeing  spectres  in  their  path.  Great  events 
always  proceed  from  great  causes.  No  newspaper,  no  free* 
mason,  no  Mirabeau  or  La  Fayette  can  give  occasion  to  a  revo- 
lution ;  Voltaire  himself  scarcely  believed  what  he  said — that  he 
regarded  the  burning  match  as  the  cause  of  the  effect  produced 
by  an  80-pounder ;  the  plain-spoken,  honourable  Schlozer  should 
not  have  in  some  measure  given  his  sanction  to  this  theory  of 
Voltaire,  who  in  other  cases  knew  well  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  incidental  and  a  primary  cause.  As  to  Bode,  he  too 
preached  the  doctrines  of  the  inspired  orators  of  the  first  national 
assembly>  when  in  connexion  with  Knigge  he  introduced  the 
eclectic  system  into  the  Saxon  lodges.  There  was  indeed  on 
these  occasions  much  speaking  concerning  freedom  and  equality, 
but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  these  words  were 
understood  in  1792.  Bode  travelled  on  the  business  of  the 
order  to  Paris,  and  sojourned  there  with  a  view  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  between  the  German  lodges  and  that  of  London,  and 
unite  it  with  that  of  PariSj  because  it  is  peculiar  to  our  nation  in 
all  things  to  be  dependent  either  on  London  or  on  Paris.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  course  was,  that  the  London  lodge  admitted 
every  one  for  money,  and  was  at  heart  aristocratic,  and  in  Paris 
at  that  time  revolutionary  ideas  were  predominant.  We  leave  it 
undetermined,  whether  that  journey  and  sojourn  in  Paris  had 
the  effect  which  the  French  themselves  no  doubt  wished  they 
should  have ;  that  is  a  question  which  belongs  to  the  history  of 
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the  lodges,  which  we  are  neither  able  nor  desirous  of  writing : 
we  pass  on  to  Mauvillon. 

Mauvillon  was  one  of  those  men  who  were  most  active  in  all 
the  afiairs  of  the  order,  and  indisputably  cherished  revolutionary 
thoughts  without  exposing  themselves  to  a  legal  prosecution  for 
what  in  our  days  is  called  conspiracy.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
scientific  military  knowledge,  and  as  little  fettered  in  his  opera- 
tions by  any  principles  of  morality  as  his  friend  Mirabeau,  and 
would  therefore  have  indisputably  been  the  man  best  suited  to 
lead  a  revolution  in  Germany,  if  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  German  nation,  its  circumstances,  and  the  con- 
tending interests  of  its  various  stems,  were  not  obliged  to  regard 
the  idea  of  a  revolution  as  something  ridiculous.  Mauvillon 
shared  his  friend  Mirabeau's  hatred  for  courts,  and  yet  the  tone, 
manner  and  modes  of  life  which  prevailed  at  courts  was  a  neces- 
sity of  their  lives.  As  good  an  opinion  respecting  Mauvillon's 
mode  of  thinking  may  be  deduced  from  his  experience  in  Cassel, 
as  of  Mirabeau's  hatred  to  ministerial  despotism  from  his  own 
fate,  because  he  himself,  without  judgement  or  law,  was  locked 
up  in  prison  by  a  leitre  de  cacheL  We  must  therefore  deduce 
the  secret  hatred  felt  by  the  lodges,  who  were  continually  stri- 
ving against  the  servility  of  the  public  ofiicials  and  the  exercise 
of  brute  force,  and  by  men  of  Mauvillon's  kind,  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  small  German  princes,  who  were  all  imitators  of 
Louis  XIV.  We  shall  now  give  two  examples  of  the  protection 
which  the  petty  German  despots  at  that  time  extended  to  the 
sciences,  simply  because  they  were  of  opinion  that  a  court  re- 
sembling that  of  Louis  XIV.  must  be  adorned  by  scholars  as 
well  as  be  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Charles  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  and  Frederick  landgrave  of  Cassel  have  both  undoubtedly 
found  numerous  eulogists,  although  they  erected  their  splendid 
institutions  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
Germany. 

In  Wirtemberg,  the  duke  and  the  aristocracy  of  the  clergy,  citi- 
zens and  nobles,  which  was  called  the  estates,  emulated  each  other 
in  oppressing  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  em- 
peror was  unjust  enough  to  declare  the  duke  of  age  when  he  was 
merely  a  dissolute  boy  of  sixteen.  We  have  previously  given  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  duke  Charles  tormented  the 
country  and  the  estates  by  his  mad  behaviour  in  the  time  of  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  overloaded  the  people  with  an  almost  in- 
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credible  amount  of  debts,  till  at  length  Joseph  II«  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  estates.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1770>  when  the 
duke's  credit  was  completely  exhausted.  The  empire  therefore 
continued  to  look  quietly  on  at  the  oppression  of  the  country  till 
177O9  and  then  at  length  the  emperor  and  the  protestant  princes 
began  to  mediate  between  the  people,  as  the  country  was  called, 
and  the  duke.  The  result  of  the  mediation  was,  that  one  half  of 
the  debt  which  had  been  contracted  by  duke  Charles,  amounting 
to  not  less  than  eight  miUions,  was  thrown  as  a  burthen  upon 
the  country.  After  this  the  duke  sought  to  play  the  great  man 
in  another  way,  and  to  earn  the  praise  of  lYench  and  German 
rhetoricians  and  sophists  by  monarchical  pomp,  that  is,  by  in- 
stitutions and  academies  which  were  more  splendid  than  useful. 
A  similar  course  was  pursued  in  Cassel,  but  there  was  this  dif- 
ference :  duke  Charles  himself  had  some  knowledge  and  taste 
for  the  designs  which  he  formed,  the  landgrave  on  the  contrary 
only  for  curiosities.  Herr  von  Schlieffen,  whose  work  upon  his 
ancient  family  Miiller  the  historian,  whose  Maecenas  he  was, 
has  brought  into  great  renown,  was,  properly  speaking,  the  cre- 
ator and  founder  of  the  ephemeral  institution  erected  in  this  re- 
cruiting  oountay.  The  landgrave  himself  probably  never  enter- 
tained  the  thought  of  gaining  public  opinion  in  his  own  favour 
by  allowing  the  groans  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  his  coun- 
try to  be  stifled  by  vain  and  flattering  men  of  learning.  We 
have  already  stated,  that  the  money  which  was  obtained  from 
the  English  for  the  blood- wounds  and  lives  of  the  brave  Hes- 
sians, as  well  as  the  compensation  which  was  given  for  the  de- 
vastation of  the  coiutry  and  the  capital,  never  reached  the  hands 
of  the  sufierers,  but  all  flowed  into  the  private  funds  of  the 
landgrave :  in  the  American  war  it  was  still  worse. 

Seventeen  thousand  Hessians  were  sold  to  the  English  aristo- 
cracy to  fight  and  £eJl  for  them  in  America ;  but  neither  the  En- 
glish pay,  nor  the  pensions  which  England  paid  for  every  muti- 
lated Hessian  limb,  ever  comforted  or  enriched  any  one  except 
the  elector.  It  was  therefore  no  doubt  prudent  to  cause  the 
moans  and  secret  lamentations  in  the  land  to  be  smothered  and 
overborne  by  the  loud  boastings  of  the  newspapers  about  arts 
and  sciences.  A  mongrel  institution^  called  the  CaroUmm^  was 
erected  in  Cassel,  which  was  totally  without  an  obj^t  and  had 
therefore  a  very  brief  existence,  but  in  which  men  were  brought 
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together  for  the  brief  period  of  its  existence,  of  whom  Germany 
will  always  speak  with  esteem.  Dohm,  Johannes  Miiller,  Tiede- 
mann,  Runde,  Stein,  George  Forster  and  Sommerring  lived  there 
for  some  time  together,  and  some  of  them  found  themselves 
again  united  in  Mayence,  when  the  elector  was  desirous  of  re- 
forming the  university  of  that  city  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
MauviUon  too  was  among  the  men  invited  to  Cassel,  to  whom 
we  now  return. 

MauviUon  as  a  Hessian  captain  first  taught  ia  the  Carollnum 
in  the  cadet  school,  where,  properly  speaking,  there  was  nothing 
to  teach,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a  major  in  the  service 
of  Brunswick,  that  he  might  give  instructions  in  tactics  in  the 
same  institution.  As  a  military  man  and  a  freemason  he  was 
favoured  by  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  occupied  himself  inci- 
dentally with  attention  to  the  system  of  orders  which  prevailed 
in  his  time.  In  Brunswick  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  count  Mirabeau,  the  celebrated  orator  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, who  was  at  that  time  sent  by  his  government  to  recon- 
noitre the  Prussian  and  other  German  courts.  The  two  firiends 
loaded  each  other  with  praises,  and  continued  to  carry  on  a  dose 
correspondence  till  1790;  MauviUon  has  given  the  letters  to  the 
pubUc.  In  Brunswick  they  at  that  time  worked  in  common  on 
their  notorious  work, '  On  the  Prussian  Monarchy  under  Frede- 
rick the  Great,'  a  work  which  may  be  equaUy  attributed  to  Mau- 
vUlon  and  Mirabeau  on  account  of  the  part  which  each  had  in  its 
production ;  and  in  fact  it  was  published  in  French  in  the  name 
of  the  one,  and  in  German  in  that  of  the  other. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  persecution  against  the  iUuminati, 
MauviUon  was  marked  out  as  a  most  suspicious  character  by  Zim- 
merman and  the  Jesuits ;  after  Joseph*s  death  he  was  denounced 
as  a  propagandist  by  the  Prussian  pietists  and  the  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  ex-jesuits,  especiaUy  by  Von  Haschka  and  professor 
Hoffmann.  An  office  was  at  that  time  established  in  the  post- 
office  department  in  Prussia  for  opening  letters ;  the  whole  of 
MauviUon's  correspondence  was  searched,  and  aU  those  to  whom 
they  were  directed  were  kept  under  strict  surveiUance  by  the 
police  as  political  conspirators.  A  great  noise  was  made  in  Ger- 
many, especiaUy  respecting  two  letters,  one  of  which  was  di- 
rected to  Knoblauch,  a  government  counseUor  in  DiUenburg, 
iand  the  other  to  Cuhn,  Ubrarian  in  Cassel.    These  letters  were 
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opened  in  the  post-of&ce,  and  then  the  person^  to  whom  they 
were  directed  were  strictly  interrogated  respecting  their  contents. 
Germany  began  to  quake  and  tremble  at  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  system  of  Jesuitical  espionage  as  that  which  was  carried 
on  in  its  worst  form  during  the  persecution  of  the  illuminati  in 
Bavaria  under  Charles  Theodore^  and  in  Austria  under  Leo- 
pold II. 

The  Bavarian  persecution,  which  ought  rather  to  be  called 
Turkish,  was  commenced  by  the  two  ex-jesuits  father  Frank 
and  Johann  Caspar  Leppert,  both  of  whom  were  electoral  privy 
councillors,  before  the  discovery  of  those  most  scandalous  papers 
which  were  found  concealed  in  the  house  of  Herr  von  Zwackh 
in  Ingolstadt,  in  October  1786,  and  the  correspondence  of  such 
people  as  Bassus,  Knigge,  Weishaupt  and  Zwackh  in  Landshut, 
all  which  the  government  afterwards  published*.  These  igno- 
rant men  from  this  time  forward  continued  in  every  case  to  per- 
secute the  doves,  whilst  the  kites  were  allowed  to  escape.  Weis- 
haupt was  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office  and  set  at  liberty,  with 
a  pension  of  400  gulden,  but  he  escaped  to  Ratisbon  before  his 
dreadful  papers  were  discovered,  and  from  thence  to  Gotha ;  the 
marquis  Costanza  and  count  Savioli  left  Bavaria ;  Zwackh,  al- 
though the  most  guilty  of  all,  found  means  of  evading  any  evil  re- 
sults. He  placed  his  confidence  in  the  government  of  Maximilian 
Joseph.  The  elector's  brother,  Charles  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  had 
already  taken  the  most  distinguished  men  among  the  illuminati 
into  his  service ;  even  the  electoral  minister  count  Seinsheim,  who 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  Jesuitical  interrogation,  became  minister 
for  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts  in  Ratisbon,  whilst  all  those  who 
stood  upon  the  list  of  traitors  were  subjected  to  the  severest  pro- 
secutions in  Bavaria.  We  shall  now  bring  forward  a  few  ex- 
amples of  this  Jesuitical  mode  of  administration  and  justice,  in 
order  to  show  what  singular  ideas  these  governments  entertained 
shortly  before  the  revolution  respecting  rights,  justice,  and  secu- 

*  'Some  original  Letters  of  the  Illuminati,  found  among  the  papers  of 
Freiherr  von  Bassus  and  Councillor  von  Zwackh/  Munich,  1787 ;  *  Further 
Additional  Correspondence,  relating  to  the  sect  of  the  Illuminati  in  general  and 
Weishaupt  in  particular/  2nd  part,  Munich,  1787 ;  'Appendix  to  the  original 
Letters  of  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati,'  Frankfort,  1787 ;  *  System  and  Results 
of  the  Order  of  the  Illuminati,  deduced  from  their  original  Correspondence,' 
Miinich,  1787;  'Remarks  upon  some  original  Letters  of  the  Illuminati/ 
Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1787* 
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lity  against  arbitrary  dominion^  with  what  sort  of  confidence 
they  inspired  their  subjects  respecting  determined  forms  and 
rales  of  criminal  proceedings  and  what  was  the  nature  of  that 
thing  which  among  us  at  the  present  day  is,  in  highflown  and 
bombastical  language,  called  paternal  and  patriarchal  govern- 
ment. 

Weishaupt  found  an  asylum  in  Ratisbon,  although  the  Jesuits 
in  Mtmich  besought  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  drive  him  out ; 
commands  were  issued  for  his  arrest  as  soon  as  he  should  set  foot 
on  Bavarian  ground,  and  his  friends  were  forbidden,  under  heavy 
penalties,  even  to  write  to  him.  All  this  took  place  without  any 
legal  grounds,  for  no  offence  against  the  state  was  capable  of 
being  proved  even  from  the  papers  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
covered, although  they  contained  very  bad  principles  of  action, 
and  were  fiill  of  miserable  Machiavellianism.  When  baron 
Frauenberg,  chief  magistrate  Fischer,  school-inspector  Drexl 
and  first-lieutenant  Kaltner  visited  their  fiiend  Weishaupt  in 
Ratisbon,  they  were  seized  upon  by  the  inquisition,  because  they 
were  said  to  have  held  lodges,  and  on  their  return  to  have  eaten 
meat  on  a  £ast-day.  Drexl  and  Fischer  were  deprived  of  their 
situations, and  Von  Kaltner  was  placed  in  a  penal  garrison.  Baron 
Frauenbeig  was  banished  from  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  and 
deprived  of  his  salary  as  a  chamberlain,  and  fifi;een  students  who 
accompanied  him  firom  the  town  were  all  relegated.  Professor 
Wiehmer,  who  was  chief  pastor  of  the  town,  was  called  to  ac- 
count, on  the  express  commands  of  the  elector,  for  having  given 
him  a  friendly  salutation  as  he  rode  past  his  house  on  his  depar- 
ture. Von  Delling,  one  of  the  town  council  of  Miinich,  after 
having  been  kept  for  three  days  in  prison,  was  deprived  of  his 
office  and  cashiered,  merely  because  he  had  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy at  the  fate  of  his  friend  Fischer,  whose  family  was  plunged 
into  poverty  by  his  removal  from  his  office.  Kramer,  professor 
of  law,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisition,  because  two  of  the 
illuminati  visited  him  in  the  evening,  and  licentiate  Duschl  was 
banished  firom  the  university  without  inquiry  or  proof.  Priest 
Lanz,  on  his  journey  through  Ratisbon  to  Silesia,  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning  when  standing  by  Weishaupt :  this  was  inn- 
mediately  pointed  out  as  an  instance  of  the  divine  indignation 
and  vengeance,  and  officers  were  immediately  sent  to  his  place 
pf  residence  in  Edring  to  seize  upon  his  papers.    This  might 
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have  taken  place  with  some  appearance  of  justice^  because  all 
secret  societies  were  forbidden  by  law ;  and  it  was  said  that  he 
had  been  bishop  of  the  order,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Silesia  to 
recruit  for  the  illuminati.  The  same  course  was  pursued  with 
the  persons  who  took  a  farewell  supper  with  Costanza  and 
Savioli,  in  a  village  between  Munich  and  Freisingen*  A  courier 
was  immediately  sent  from  Miinich  to  the  bishop  of  Freisingen, 
to  request  him  to  have  the  whole  party  arrested  and  delivered 
up  to  a  Bavarian  guard,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  frontiers 
for  the  purpose.  Baron  von  Weggenhofen,  who  was  stationed  as 
auditor  of  a  regiment  in  Burghausen,  after  having  been  once 
judicially  examined  and  having  given  security,  was  summoned  a 
second  time,  interrogated  anew  on  a  great  variety  of  points^  and 
obliged  to  sign  a  second  bond,  in  which  he  renounced  all  asso- 
ciations whatsoever ;  a  very  innocent  letter  to  baron  Von  Leiden 
brought  him  however  a  third  time  into  the  hands  of  the  inqui- 
sition. He  was  suspended  from  his  office,  called  to  Miinich, 
imprisoned  and  harassed  for  a  long  time  with  the  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  interrogatories,  till  at  length  a  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  cabinet  in  November  1785,  which  we  shall  sub- 
join in  a  note,  as  a  specimen  of  Frank  and  Leppert's  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  style*. 

In  the  same  manner,  Widman,  who  was  a  country  magistrate, 
professor  Bader,  Kennedy,  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  council, 
and  the  meritorious  canon  Braun,  were  subjected  to  visitations, 
interrogatories  and  such  like  proceedings.  Canon  Hertel  was 
alleged  to  have  been  treasurer  of  the  order,  he  was  therefore 
summoned  to  give  an  account  of  the  pretended  treasures  of  the 
society.    When  he  could  not  meet  their  expectations  in  this  re- 

*  In  the  opening  of  the  judgment,  it  is  said  that  his  crime  was  attachment 
to  the  order,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  words  of  his  letter.  Then  it  pro- 
ceeds as  follows  :— "  Um  aber  diesen  naseweisen  Philosophen  nnd  lUaminaten 
von  eioer  so  verfiihrerischen  Secte,  von  welcher  man  weder  die  vorgespiegelte 
Besseruog  der  Sitten  nocb  Aufkianing  des  Verstandes  an  ihm  oder  seinen  , 
Mitbrudern  im  Geringsten  wahroehmen  kann,  ab  und  auf  den  rechten  Weg 
der  Tugend  and  Aufkianing  zu  bringen,  soil  er  nach  vorlausig  ernstlichem 
Verweis  und  Ermahnung  in  das  hiesige  (Miinchner)  Franziskaner-Kloster 
iiberbracht  und  alldort  in  den  Christ-Catholischen  Sitten- uiidGiaubenslehren 
(also  wird  er  wie  zum  Marmorsagen  zur  Christ-Catholischen  Glaubenslehre 
verdammt.  Wie  lacherlich  und  emporend  zugleich ! !)  der  Nothdurfl  nach 
nnterrichtet  werden."  The  Franks  were  people  who  could  feel  no  shame, 
otherwise  they  would  have  taken  this  step,  when  Joseph  II.  appointed  this 
same  man  school -commissioner  in  Ried. 
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spect,  his  income  was  immediately  confiscated.  The  censorship 
of  the  press  was  now  exercised  with  more  severity  than  before* 
All  those  who  had  been  condemned  were  strictly  forbidden^ 
under  any  pretence,  to  make  counter-statements,  and  the  news- 
papers and  journals  to  receive  them,  that,  as  it  was  stated,  his 
electoral  highness  might  not  be  further  annoyed.  The  most 
secret  conversations  were  watched ;  spies  and  knaves  were  to  be 
found  in  abundance,  for  they  are  numerous  everywhere  when 
governments  are  ready  to  give  rewards  for  meanness  and  dis- 
honour. Lori  and  Obermaier,  notwithstanding  their  services, 
were  banished,  the  one  to  Amberg  and  the  other  to  Neubuig ; 
Yon  Andres  was  sent  for  some  time  to  a  fortress.  Zaupser's 
publications  were  confiscated,  and  von  Cratz  the  bookseller,  as 
well  as  his  shopmen,  were  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  with- 
out trial,  upon  a  cabinet  order.  Milbiller,  a  secular  priest,  who 
is  renowned  as  the  continuator  of  Schmidt's  German  history, 
and  another  secular  priest  named  Schmidt,  were  first  subjected 
to  a  severe  examination  and  then  banished  from  Munich,  merely 
because  they  had  written  something  which  displeased  the  Jesuits. 
The  emperor  Joseph  II.  willingly  received  baron  Von  Weggen- 
hofen,  whom  they  had  kept  imprisoned  for  a  month  in  the  IVan- 
ciscan  convent  in  Miinich,  into  his  states,  and  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment; the  prince  bishop  of  Passau  extended  his  most 
friendly  protection  to  Milbiller  and  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune, and  they  could  not  therefore  have  seriously  misconducted 
themselves. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  further  detail  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jesuits  and  their  companions,  that  is,  all  the  enemies 
of  the  progress  of  sound  knowledge  and  all  the  friends  of  arbi- 
trary government,  employed  the  feelings  of  apprehension  which 
they  excited  with  regard  to  the  illuminati,  because  similar  effects 
have  been  produced  in  our  own  century,  by  a  fear  which  sud- 
denly sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  German  princes.  The 
spirit  of  the  Jesuits  will  always  be  best  known  by  the  most 
meritorious  men  being  subjected  to  the  severest  persecutions. 
Von  Hildesheim,  for  example,  who  had  nev6r  been  one  of  the 
illuminati,  was  accused  of  bringing  religion  into  disrepute,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  a  tower  for  years.  Men  such  as  Fronhofer, 
Pucher,  Socher,  Sutor  and  Sedelmaier,  who  had  gained  immortal 
renown  by  the  services  which  they  rendered  to  school  educa- 


